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INTRODUCTORY  NOTE. 

The  general  plan  under  which  the  Department  of  Economics  and 
Sociology  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  has  been  prose- 
cuting its  work  was  first  outlined  in  1902  by  a  special  committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  late  Colonel  Carroll  D.  Wright,  Professor  John  Bates 
Clark  of  Columbia  University,  and  the  writer.  In  1903  the  outline 
was  elaborated,  and  an  appropriation  was  made  by  the  trustees  of  the 
Institution  for  its  execution.    The  work  was  begun  in  1904. 

The  plan  contemplated  an  extended  study  of  the  economic  history 
of  the  United  States,  to  be  carried  out  by  the  cooperation  of  a  large 
number  of  scholars.  The  subject  was  divided  topically  into  eleven 
divisions,  and  a  twelfth  was  added  in  1906;  each  was  placed  in  charge 
of  an  economist  selected  with  particular  reference  to  his  familiarity 
with  the  topic  assigned  him.  Within  each  division  it  was  designed  to 
secure  special  studies  or  monographs  on  topics  not  yet  adequately 
treated  in  economic  or  historical  literature,  and  to  use  these  as  the  basis 
of  a  comprehensive  treatise  covering  the  entire  subject-matter  of  the 
division.  It  was  expected  that,  as  a  rule,  each  summary  would  be  written 
by  the  head  of  the  division,  but  in  several  cases  it  has  been  found 
best  to  assign  diflFcent  chapters  to  different  authors.  The  title  adopted 
for  the  work  as  a  whole  is  Contributians  to  American  Economic  History. 
In  consequence  of  resignations  and,  in  the  case  of  Colonel  Wright,  of 
death,  changes  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  in  the  heads  of  four 
of  the  divisions,  the  organization  of  which  since  1909  has  been  as 
follows : 

Division  I.  Population  and  Immigration,  Prof.  Walter  F.  Willcox, 

Division  II.  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  President  Kenyon  L.  Butterfield, 

Division  III.  Mining,  Mr.  Edward  W.  Parker, 

Division  IV.  Manufactures,  Dr.  Victor  S.  Qark, 

Division  V.  Transportation,  Prof.  B.  H.  Meyer, 

Division  VI.  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce,  Prof.  Emory  R.  Johnson, 

Division  VII.  Money  and  Banking,  Prof.  Davis  R.  Dewey, 

Divirion  VIII.  Labor  Movement,  Prof.  John  R.  Commons, 

Division  IX.  Industrial  Organizarion,  Prof.  J.  W.  Jenks, 

Division  X.  Social  Legislation,  Prof.  Henry  W.  Famam, 

Division  XI.  Federal  and  State  Finance,  Prof.  Henry  B.  Gardner, 

Division  XII.  The  Negro  in  Slavery  and  Freedom,  Mr.  Alfred  H.  Stone. 

In  addition  to  the  Contributions  to  American  Economic  History^  it 
was  decided  to  compile  and  publish  a  comprehensive  index  of  the 
economic  material  found  in  the  public  documents  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States,  and  this  work  was  intrusted  to  Miss  Adelaide  R.  Basse, 
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librarian  in  the  Department  of  Public  Documents  of  the  Public  Library 
of  New  York  City.  Thirteen  volumes  of  this  index  have  already  been 
published  by  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington. 

Colonel  Wright,  besides  taking  charge  of  the  Division  of  Labor, 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Department,  and  directed  the  general  course 
of  its  work  down  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1909,  when  the  writer  was 
chosen  to  succeed  him.  During  the  years  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  beginning  of  actual  work  a  large  amount  of  material  has  been 
accumulated.  This  is  represented  in  part  by  64  monographs  published 
independently  of  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  over  70 
articles  published  in  periodicals,  and  about  112  still  unpublished 
studies,  besides  the  Documentary  History  of  American  Industrial  Society, 
in  II  volumes,  edited  by  Professor  iCommons  and  associates,  and  the 
14  volumes  of  the  Index  of  Economic  Material  in  Documents  of  the 
States,  referred  to  above. 

Work  of  this  kind  is  slow  at  best,  and  the  completion  of  divisional 
volumes  has  been  retarded  in  many  cases,  not  only  by  the  demands 
made  upon  the  collaborators  to  undertake  other  responsibilities,  but  also 
by  special  mishaps.  The  study  of  the  history  of  commerce  now  issued 
in  two  volumes  is  the  first  of  the  divisional  summaries  to  be  published. 

Professor  Johnson,  who  is  the  author  of  the  first  part  of  the  book, 
and  who  has  carefully  directed,  supervised,  and  edited  the  whole,  has 
brought  to  his  task  an  exceptional  equipment.  Besides  filling  the  chair 
of  Transportation  and  Commerce  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
he  has  served  as  an  expert  on  transportation  for  the  Industrial  Com- 
mission, as  a  member  of  the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  as  an  expert 
oh  traffic  for  the  National  Waterways  Commission,  as  special  com- 
missioner on  the  Panama  Canal  traffic,  tolls,  and  measurement  of 
vessels,  as  well  as  in  other  important  public  offices.  He  was  also,  from 
1901  to  1914,  editor  of  the  Annals  of  the  American  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science.  His  associates  in  the  preparation  of  these  volumes 
have  been  taken  from  the  teaching  staff  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, as  indicated  in  the  preface.  It  is  hoped  that  the  work  will  com- 
mend itself  not  only  to  scholars  but  also  to  general  readers. 

The  writer  is  convinced  that  it  is  only  by  studying  the  past  that  we 
can  understand  the  present  and  build  a  better  future,  and  his  work  in 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington  has  served  to  impress  him  more 
and  more  with  the  abundance  and  the  value  of  the  economic  experi- 
ences of  the  United  States.  But  the  size  of  the  country,  its  diversity 
in  soil,  climate,  and  natural  resources,  the  heterogeneity  of  its  popu- 
lation, the  articulated  nature  of  its  political  organization,  which  in 
one  great  Federal  empire  embraces  forty-eight  commonwealths,  each 
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punuing  its  own  public  -policy  in  large  fields  of  legislation,  though  in 
others  subject  to  die  authority  of  the  Ccmgiess,  the  President,  and  the 
Federal  Judiciary,  all  create  a  situation  the  complications  and  con- 
tradictions of  which  are  often  baffling  to  the  student.  At  the  same 
time  these  very  factors  make  the  United  States  a  vast  laboratory  of 
sociological  and  economic  experimentation,  such  as  no  other  part  of 
the  modem  world  can  duplicate.  It  is  the  difficult  yet  stimulating  task 
of  the  economist,  first  to  ascertain  and  accurately  record  the  facts, 
then  to  interpret  them;  and  finally  to  use  tbem  as  the.  basis  of  induction. 
While  the  CofUribuiiaiis  are  confined  to  the  first  two  of  these  activities, 
it  is  hoped  that  they  will  supply  the  systematic  economist. with  material 
which  will  be  useful  for  the  third. 

Henry  W.  Farnam. 
Yale  UmvERsmr,  Sepumber  ipis* 


NOTC  TO  THE  ISSUE  OF  1922. 

The  History  of  Domestic  and%foreign  Commerce  was  the  first  of  the 
Contributions  to  American  Economic  History  issued  by  the  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington.  The  fact  that  the  edition  has  been  ex- 
hausted indicates  that  the  work  has  met  a  real  demand  on  the  part  of 
economic  students  and  they  will  be  gratified  to  know  that  the  Carnegie 
Institution  has  consented  to  issue  a  reprint. 

The  Contributions  have  now  been  continued  by  the  publication  in 
1916  of  Dr.  Victor  S.  Clark's  History  of  Manufactures  from  1607  to  1860^ 
which  was  followed  in  1917  by  the  History  of  Transportation  before  1860^ 
prepared  under  the  direction  of  Dr.  B.  H.  Meyer  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission^  and  in  191 8  by  the  History  of  Labour  in  the  United 
States  by  Professor  John  R.  Commons  and  collaborators.  The  latter 
was  published  by  the  M acmillan  Company,  New  York,  the  others  by 
the  Carnegie  Institution.  The  group  of  economists  who  directed  the 
work  of  the  Department  of  Economics  and  Sociology  in  the  Carnegie 
Institution  were,  upon  the  discontinuance  of  that  Department  in 
December,  1916,  reorganized  as  the  Board  of  Research  Associates  in 
American  Economic  History,  and  have  in  preparation  other  studies  in 
the  same  field. 

Henry  W.  Farnam. 

January,  1922. 
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This  History  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States, 
which  constitutes  one  division  of  the  Contributions  to  American  Economic 
History^  comprises  two  volumes.  The  first  volume  contains  three  parts, 
dealing,  respectively,  with  "American  Commerce  to  1789,"  ''The  Inter- 
nal G>mmerce  of  the  United  States/'  and  ''The  Coastwise  Trade." 
Volume  II  also  has  three  parts  devoted,  respectively,  to  "The  Foreign 
Trade  of  the  United  States  Since  1789,"  "American  Fisheries/'  2lnd 
"Government  Aid  and  Commercial  Policy/'  this  volume  also  contains 
a  classified  bibliography,  which  it  is  hoped  will  prove  useful  to  readers 
and  special  students  of  American  commerce. 

Part  1  of  volume  I,  with  the  exception  of  chapters  IX  and  X,  was 
written  by  myself,  and  I  intended,  when  the  task  was  undertaken 
in  1904*  ^o  write  the  entire  work.  This  proved  impossible;  but  I  have 
directed  the  invesdgarion  and  edited  the  work  of  the  collaborators.  In 
the  preparadon  of  the  final  volumes  I  was  most  fortunate  in  having  the 
assistance  of  Dr.  T.  W.  Van  Metre,  who  teaches  the  history  of  American 
commerce  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  Dr.  G.  G.  Huebner, 
assistant  professor  of  transportation  and  commerce  in  the  same  insri- 
tiition.  Dr.  Van  Metre  wrote  parts  2  and  3  of  volume  I  and  part  2  of 
volume  II.  Professor  Huebner  wrote  part  i  of  volume  II,  with  the 
exception  of  chapter  XXII,  which  was  done  by  myself.  Part  3  of  vol- 
ume II  waa  written  by  Dr.  David  S.  Hanchett,  formerly  assistant  in 
transportation  and  commerce  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
author's  name  is  attached  to  the  part  or  parts  written  by  him. 

The  final  work,  as  presented  in  these  two  volumes,  is  based  in  part 
upon  monographic  studies  made  by  collaborators.  Professor  S.  S. 
Huebner  and  Dr.  (now  Assistant  Professor)  G.  G.  Huebner  prepared  an 
elaborate,  and  as  yet  unpublished,  historical  account  of  The  Foreign 
Trade  of  the  United  States.  Professor  Thomas  Conway,  Jr.,  has  written 
an  unpublished  study  of  The  Coastwise  Commerce  of  the  United  States. 
Assistant  Professor  Raymond  McFarland,  then  principal  of  the  Leices- 
ter Academy,  Leicester,  Mass.,  wrote  A  History  of  the  New  England 
Fisheries  that  was  published  by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
history  of  American  fisheries  other  than  those  of  New  England  was 
worked  up  by  Dr.  Walter  Sheldon  Tower,  now  associate  professor  of 
geography  at  the  University  of  Chicago.  This  study  of  fisheries  has 
not  been  published.  Dr.  Tower  also  wrote  a  monograph  upon  A  His- 
tory  of  the  American  Whale  Fishery  thzt  was  published  by  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania.    Dr.  Albert  A.  Giesecke,  now  Rector  of  the  Univer- 
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nty  of  Cuzco,  in  Peru,  wrote  a  monograph  upon  American  Commercial 
Legislation  Before  ijSg  that  was  published  by  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Dr.  Chester  Lloyd  Jones,  now  associate  professor  of  political 
science  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  prepared  a  monograph  upon 
The  Consular  Service  of  the  United  States  that  was  published  by  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  Dr.  (now  Professor)  J.  Russell  Smith 
wrote  a  monograph  upon  The  Organixation  of  Ocean  Commerce,  pub- 
lished by  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Later,  Professor  Smith 
elaborated  this  monograph  into  a  volume  upon  7%^  Ocean  Carrier, 
published  by  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

The  collaborators  who  prepared  monographs  and  the  authors  idio 
aided  in  the  preparation  of  the  final  volumes  have  made  possible  tb^ 
completion  of  this  contribution  to  the  history  of  American  commerce. 
Their  assistance  is  greatly  appreciated. 

EiiORY  R.  Johnson. 

UNivBRsmr  OF  Pennsylvania,  September  191$. 
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PART  ONE 


AMERICAN  COMMERCE  TO  1789 


By  EMORY  R.  JOHNSON 


CHAPTER  I. 

GEOGRAPHIC  INFLUENCES  AFFECTING  THE  EARLY  DEVELOPMENT 

OF  AMERICAN  COMMERCE. 

Devdoproent  of  commerce  the  resultant  of  many  causes,  3,  Analysis  of  the  con- 
ditions controlling  economic  progress,  3.  The  continental  shelf  and  the  iishenes, 
5.  Shore  line  and  harbors,  6.  The  rivers,  the  fur  trade,  and  water  power,  7. 
Glaciation  and  its  consequences,  8.  The  Coastal  Plain  and  Fall  Line,  9.  The 
Piedmont,  ii.  The  Appalachian  or  Great  Valley,  12.  The  rivers  as  highways 
of  inland  commerce,  13.  The  Allegheny  passes  and  the  beginnings  of  western 
commerce,  14.    General  results  of  geographic  control,  15. 

The  development  of  the  commerce  of  any  country  is  a  resultant 
of  many  causes.  Social  ideals,  individual  traits  and  aptitudes,  the 
status  of  political  organization,  the  legislative  policies  followed — each  of 
these  has  had  its  influence;  but  they  are  neither  the  primary  nor  the 
most  potent  determinants  of  the  nature  and  scope  of  a  nation's  com- 
merce. Economic  conditions  are  the  cause  of  trade  and  they  most 
strongly  control  its  growth. 

Social  ideals  may  strengthen  the  impulse  of  the  individual  to  trade 
and  cause  him  to  develop  mercantile  and  maritime  traits.  The  his- 
tory of  New  England  for  more  than  two  centuries  affords  a  striking 
confirmation  of  this  truth.  The  aspiration  of  a  country  to  become 
an  impregnable  naval  power  will  impel  the  government  to  give  large 
aid  to  trade  and  shipping — a  fact  amply  verified  by  the  history  of 
Japan  since  1895,  of  Germany  since  1890,  and  of  England  and  Great 
Britain  since  1650. 

When  social  ideals,  individual  aptitudes,  and  economic  conditions 
harmonize,  and  are  favorable  to  international  commerce  and  to  the 
building  and  operation  of  ships,  as  they  are  to-day,  to  a  marked  degree 
in  Great  Britain  and  Germany  and  largely  in  Japan,  legislation  for 
the  promotion  of  commerce  and  shipping  may  be  an  effective  auxiliary; 
but  when  these  fundamental  prerequisites  are  wanting,  as  they  are  in 
great  part  in  France,  laws  can  accomplish  but  little.  During  the  latter 
half  of  the  nineteenth  centurj^  the  social  and  economic  conditions  con- 
trolling the  investment  of  capital  and  the  expansion  of  industry  in  the 
United  States  brought  about  a  large  foreign  trade;  but  ships  could  not 
be  built  profitably  for  sale  abroad  or  for  operation  in  competition  with 
vessels  under  the  flags  of  other  countries. 

ANALYSIS  OF  THE  CONDITIONS  CONTROLLING  ECONOMIC  PROGRESS. 

The  economic  conditions  that  control  the  development  of  industry 
and  commerce  are  partly  natural  or  geographic,  and  partly  artificial  or 
of  man's  creation.  The  earth,  as  the  field  of  human  endeavor,  broadly 
controls  what  man  may  do;  it  may  bestow  free  gifts  upon  mankind; 
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it  may,  and  more  often  does,  place  obstacles,  more  or  less  difficult  to 
surmount  or  circumvent,  between  man  and  the  goal  of  his  efforts; 
or  it  may  fix  definite  limits  beyond  which  it  is  vain  to  s^ttempt  to  pass. 

In  the  early  life  of  the  human  race  geographic  control  was  absolute; 
with  the  progress  of  mankind,  the  dominance  of  mind  over  matter,  of 
man  over  his  physical  surroundings,  has  increased  with  accelerating 
speed;  so  that  to-day  men  are  able  to  live  and  prosper  in  regions  for- 
itierly  uninhabitable  and  are  able  to  livewith  far  greater  comfort  than 
was  formerly  obtainable.  Through  mechanical  power  numerous 
forces  of  nature  minister  to  the  wants  of  man  and  enable  him  to  free 
himself  from  many  of  the  restraints  of  the  world  in  which  he  lives. 

Man's  triumph  over  nature  is,  however,  not  complete;  and  if  it 
were,  the  forces  of  nature  and  the  earth's  material  resources  would 
still  largely  control  his  life,  because  he  can  live  only  by  cooperating 
with  nature.  Temperature,  winds,  ocean  currents,  soil  fertility,  mines, 
forests,  land  and  sea  life,  these  still  regulate  his  economic  life  and 
largely  mold  his  character. 

At  the  time  of  the  settlement  of  America,  three  centuries  ago, 
industry  and  commerce  were  aided  but  slightly  by  the  mechanical 
agencies  which  now  enable  men  to  modify,  direct,  and  turn  to  their 
service  the  conditions  imposed  by  their  physical  environment.  Geo- 
graphic conditions  exercised  such  a  strong  influence  upon  the  economic 
development  of  America  that  the  history  of  American  commerce  should 
begin  with  a  survey  of  the  geography  of  the  North  Atlantic  and  the 
eastern  part  of  North  America.  In  making  this  survey,  it  will  be 
best  to  consider  the  geographic  control  of  both  industry  and  commerce. 
As  commerce  is  carried  on  chiefly  to  aid  industry,  both  must  receive 
attention  in  this  analysis,  although  the  presentation  will,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, be  made  with  reference  to  commerce. 

The  subject  naturally  divides  itself  into  two  parts:  one  covering 
the  period  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  the  larger  portion  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  during  which  time  the  region  between  the  Atlantic 
coast  and  the  Allegheny  Mountains  was  being  settled  and  developed ; 
the  other  part  including  the  period  of  the  occupation  of  the  great 
country  beyond  the  Appalachians — ^the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
West.  The  first  period  coincides  roughly  with  the  colonial  epoch,  the 
second  with  the  national  era.  The  mountains  had  been  crossed  and 
settlements  had  been  made  in  the  Ohio  Valley  before  the  Revolurion — 
especially  after  the  French  and  Indian  war — but  the  real  work  of  occu- 
pying the  vast  trans-Allegheny  country  was  undertaken  after  the  War 
of  Independence. 

The  geographic  conditions  influencing  the  over-sea  and  Intercolonial 
commerce  of  the  section  east  Of  the  Alleghenies,  prior  to  1789,  were 
maritime  and  terrestrial.  The  settlement  and  subsequent  develop- 
ment of  America  were  largely  influenced  by  the  shape  of  the  North 
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Atlantic,  its  winds,  its  currents,  and  its  fisheries.  The  spread  of 
population  along  the  coast  and  toward  the  interior,  the  industries 
established  in  each  colony,  and  their  growth  or  decline,  the  over-sea 
and  domestic  exchange  of  products — these  were  largely  determined 
by  land  factors,  by  the  terrene  of  the  Atlantic  slope. 

The  maritime  factors  may  be  considered  first.  The  narrowness  of 
the  North  Atlantic  and  the  eastward  reach  of  the  Grand  Banks  off 
Newfoundland  made  possible  the  regular  pursuit  of  the  fisheries  in 
American  waters  by  English,  Dutch,  Portuguese,  and  French  during 
and  after  the  early  years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Fishing  in  America 
antedated  permanent  colonization  by  a  full  hundred  years. 

THE  CONTINENTAL  SHELF  AND  THE  FISHERIES. 

The  Atlantic  continental  shelf  of  North  America,  or  that  part  of  the 
uplifted  continent  that  is  covered  by  the  sea,  slopes  gently  from  the 
shore  seaward,  approximately  to  the  Line  of  100  fathoms  of  ocean  depth. 
From  this  line  the  descent  is  rapid  to  the  abysmal  area  of  the  main 
floor  of  the  Atlantic.  On  the  southeastern  edge  of  Florida  the  line  of 
100  fathoms'  depth  runs  close  to  the  shore,  there  being  a  moderate 
depression  between  Florida  and  the  submarine  plateau  upon  which  the 
Bahama  Islands  are  built.  Northward  from  Florida  the  continental 
shelf  gradually  widens,  with  the  exception  of  a  slight  narrowing  of 
the  shelf  by  the  eastward  projection  of  the  North  Carolina  shore  above 
and  below  Hatteras,  the  width  off  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  aver- 
aging about  100  miles.  From  New  Jersey  eastward  and  northward 
the  shelf  rapidly  broadens  until  it  reaches  its  maximum  breadth  of 
about  400  miles  in  the  banks  off  Newfoundland,  the  only  areas  upon 
the  broad  shelf  where  the  ocean  is  more  than  100  fathoms  deep  being 
the  central  part  of  the  broad  bay  between  Cape  Cod  and  Nova  Scotia, 
the  entrance  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  between  Cape  Breton  Island 
and  Newfoundland,  and  limited  portions  of  the  Gulf  itself. 

The  wealth  of  fish  off  the  Atlantic  coast  of  America  from  Long 
Island  to  the  Grand  Banks  maybe  ascribed  to  two  causes :  (i)The  broad 
"'continental  shelf''  widening  from  south  of  the  Nantucket  shoals 
northward  and  eastward  to  the  Grand  Banks  gives  a  large  area  of 
shallow  ocean  and  provides  a  spacious  home  for  the  cod,  mackerel,  and 
other  fish  of  commerce.  (2)  This  home  is  rendered  the  more  habitable 
and  more  populous — especially  for  the  cod — by'thc^cool  water  brought 
down  from  the  Arctic  laritudes  by  the  Labrador  current  that  flows  past 
Labrador,  through  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  about  Newfoundland, 
over  the  Grand  Banks,  and  along  Nova  Scotia  and  the  New  England 
coast  until  it  is  overcome  by  its  opponent,  the  more  powerful  north- 
flowing  Gulf  Stream. 

The  oyster  and  shad  fisheries  of  the  middle  Atlantic  seaboard  are 
of  much  economic  value,  and  there  are  sea  fisheries  of  importance  along 
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the  south  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  of  the  United  States.  The  oyster 
fisheries  of  Maryland  are  now  of  great  value;  but  during  colonial  times 
the  sea-food  products  secured  along  the  coasts  of  the  middle  and  south 
Atlantic  colonies  held  a  minor  rank  in  comparison  with  the  fish  caught 
in  the  cooler  waters  6f  the  broad  northern  continental  shelf,  extending 
seaward  from  New  England  and  Canada.  When  one  considers  the 
limited  possibilities  of  agriculture  in  New  England  and  the  wealth  of 
life  in  the  ocean  that  washes  her  shores,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
the  fisheries  and  the  trade  in  fish  were  the  most  important  factor  in  the 
economic  development  of  New  England  throughout  the  colonial  period. 

SHORE  LINE  AND  HARBORS. 

The  succession  of  deep  bays  and  prominent  headlands  along  the 
Atlantic  coast  north  of  New  Jersey  forms  a  shore  line  contrasting 
strikingly  with  the  generally  unbroken  littoral  of  New  Jersey  and  of  the 
states  to  the  south  of  Virginia.  From  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  east- 
ward and  to  the  north  the  sea  has  invaded  the  land,  submerged  a  former 
coastal  plain,  and  made  it  a  part  of  the  widened  continental  shelf.  The 
only  parts  of  the  former  coastal  plain  now  rising  above  the  sea  are  Long 
Island,  Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard,  and  the  small  islands  in  the 
vicinity.  Indeed,  the  subsidence  of  the  land  northward  from  Cape 
Cod  was  so  great  as  to  submerge  a  large  part  of  the  piedmont  belt  of 
archaean  rocks  adjacent  to  which  the  coastal  plain  had  been  laid  down  in 
a  geologically  recent  period.  Although  a  subsequent  slight  uplift  has 
reclaimed  from  the  sea  a  fringe  of  land  along  parts  of  the  coast,  the 
net  subsidence  is  such  that  the  rugged  coast  of  New  England  north  of 
Cape  Cod,  of  New  Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  islands  beyond 
is  broken  into  bays  and  fiords  separated  by  bold  peninsulas  and  guarded 
by  outlying  islands  of  granitic  rock.  At  some  places,  as  at  Mount 
Desert  Island,  the  mountains  rise  from  the  sea;  elsewhere  the  low  hills 
of  the  piedmont  give  character  to  the  shore  formation. 

From  New  York  toward  the  south  the  coast  has  sunk  but  little, 
and  the  coastal  plain,  widening  southward,  intervenes  between  the 
sea  and  the  belt  of  rolling  hills  forming  the  piedmont,  or  Allegheny 
foothills.  Between  what  are  now  New  Jersey  and  North  Carolina  the 
subsidence  was  enough  greater  than  it  was  immediately  to  the  north 
and  south  to  form  the  shallow  estuaries  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesa- 
peake. The  drowning  of  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Delaware  and  of  the 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Chesapeake  provided  numerous  navigable 
waterways  across  the  coastal  plain,  and  gave  ample  harbors  to  a  large 
section  of  country.  The  beds  of  these  bays  are  the  favorable  habitat 
of  the  shellfish,  the  trade  in  which  is  of  great  value. 

The  continental  shelf  and  the  Atlantic  shore  line  have  exercised  an 
easily  discernible  influence  upon  the  industrial  and  commercial  devel- 
opment of  the  American  colonies.    They  account  for  New  England's 
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long-continued  leadership  in  the  fisheries;  and  they,  together  with  the 
land  influences  to  be  discussed  presently,  go  far  to  explain  why  the 
greater  attention  was  given  by  these  colonies  to  shipping  and  com- 
merce than  was  given  to  maritime  pursuits  by  the  middle  and  southern 
colonies. 

Before  pointing  out  in  detail  the  economic  results  of  geographic 
control,  it  will  be  best  to  consider  the  more  important  land  influences 
upon  the  life  and  growth  of  the  colonies.  The  lines  of  progress  taken 
by  the  several  colonies  were  determined  by  land  and  ocean  influences 
more  or  less  minimized  or  accentuated  by  the  differences  in  the  social 
forces  dominant  in  the  northern,  middle,  and  southern  sections  of  the 
country. 

THE  RIVERS.  THE  RJR  TRADE,  AND  WATER4>0WER. 

The  streams  afforded  or  denied  access  to  the  unsettled^nd  unex- 
plored land  and  were  tbe  natural  highways  through  the  country  after 
settlements  had  been  established,  they  decided  the  rapidity  or  slowness 
of  occupation,  they  located  and  conditioned  the  growth  of  the  towns 
as  centers  of  inland  trade  and  as  ports  of  maritime  commerce. 

The  vain  search  made  by  the  English,  Dutch,  and  French  navigators 
for  the  northwest  passage  around  America  to  the  Orient  led  to  the 
exploration  of  practically  all  the  large  streams  from  the  James  to  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Close  after  the  explorers  came  the  more  successful  fur- 
traders,  who  secured  from  the  savages  the  second  contribution  made  by 
America  to  the  wealth  of  Europe,  the  gold  that  was  obtained  from  the 
Spanish-American  mainland  having  been  the  first  gift  of  the  New  World 
to  the  Old. 

The  Hudson  River  became  the  chief  center  of  the  early  fur  trade. 
The  noble  stream  provided  a  broad  highway  1 50  miles  inland,  and  the 
Mohawk  brought  the  tidal  Hudson  into  easy  communication  with 
a  large  interior  section,  inhabited  by  exceptionally  thrifty  and  energetic 
tribes  of  Indians.  For  fifty  years  the  fur  trade  of  the  Hudson  Valley, 
and  to  some  extent  of  the  surrounding  country,  was  conducted  by  the 
Dutch,  who  placed  this  trade,  at  least  during  the  first  half  of  their  occu- 
pation of  the  country,  ahead  even  of  agriculture. 

While  the  fur  trade  of  the  Hudson  exceeded  that  of  other  rivers,  the 
diflPerence  was  mainly  in  degree.  The  Connecticut  and  the  lesser 
streams  of  New  England,  the  Delaware,  Lehigh,  Schuylkill,  Susque- 
hanna, Potomac,  James,  and  the  many  tributaries  of  the  Chesapeake 
floated  the  peltry-laden  Indian  canoes  down  to  the  interior  and  coast- 
wise posts  of  the  traders. 

The  people  of  New  England  did  not  give  so  much  attention  to  the 
fiA-  trade  as  did  the  Dutch  to  the  west  and  south,  nor  so  much  as  did 
the  French  on  the  north.  In  the  earlier  years  of  their  colonial  life  the 
Dutch  and  French  could  make  the  purchase  and  sale  of  peltries  their 
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chief  busiiiett,  because  the  Hudson  and  St.  Lawrence  made  that  pos- 
sible. In  New  England,  on  the  contrary,  the  rivers,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Connecticttt,  were  short  and  were  rendered  unnavigable,  almost 
from  their  mouths  up,  by  numerous  rapids  and  falls.  In.  this  regard, 
however,  New  England's  limitation  was  her  good  fortune.  The  profits 
derivaUe  from  the  fisheries,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  and  the  social 
benefits  resulting  from  their  pursuit,  so  far  exceed  those  of  fur  trailing 
that  the  eoftiomic  and  social  progress  of  a  colony  is  hindered  rather 
than  aided  by  giviiq;  mudi  of  its  energy  and  capital  to  trading  in  furs. 

The  fact  that  most  of  the  streams  of  New  England  were  small  and 
had  rapids  or  falls  near  the  sea  had  several  consequences.  The  settle* 
ments  and  towns  were  located  near  the  ocean,  and  the  early  life  of 
New  England  was  carried  on  largely  within  sight  and  sound  of  the  sea. 
As  the  settlers  advanced  inland  and  occupied  the  country  for  agri- 
culture, they  found  the  soib,  which  throughout  New  England  were  the 
result  of  g^adadon,  to  be  stony  or  sandy  in  many  sections  and  fertile 
in  only  limited  areas.  The  gains  to  be  made  from  farming,  while 
sufficient  to  cause  New  England  to  have  a  steady  development  in 
agriculture,  did  not  so  lure  men  away  from  the  sea  as  to  check  the 
steady  and  rapid  growth  of  fishing,  ship-building,  and  trading.  Before 
the  colonial  period  came  to  an  end  the  unrivaled  water-power  afforded 
by  the  New  England  rivers  began  to  be  used  to  a  small  extent  for  indus- 
trial purposes.  Later,  in  the  early  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  capital  had  become  more  abundant  and  machinery  had  been 
improved,  this  water-power  made  New  England  the  manufacturing 
center  of  the  United  States,  and  gave  character  to  her  entire  industrial 
development. 

GUCIATION  AND  ITS  CONSEQUENCES. 

The  glacial  deposits  covering  New  England,  New  York,  and  northern 
New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  determined  their  soils  and  largely  con- 
ditioned their  economic  activities.  In  New  England  the  deep  covering 
of  glacial  material  made  the  country  yield  moderate  or  meager  returns 
to  agriculture,  except  in  the  liqiitCMl  areas  of  the  alluvial  soil,  but  to 
compensate  for»this  parsimony  nattire  was  bounteous  in  her  gift  of 
grand  forests  and  of  ample  water-power.  Gladarion  remodded  the 
drainage  system,  constructed  numerous  lake  reservoirs  in  the  river 
valleys,  forced  the  streams  into  new  channels,  and  sent  thdis  waters 
hurrying  over  rapids  and  tumbling  down  cataracts.  The  rill  and  sand 
formed  a  thick  sponge  that  absorbed  tjie  water  falling  in  the  copious 
rains  and  abundant  snows,  distributfiH  it  by  filtration  slowly  to  the 
streams,  and  gave  the  rivers  a  neariy  even  flow  throughout  the  year. 
Thus  the  forests  and  natural  harbon^of  New  England  favored  ship- 
building and  commerce,  ^le  thit  free  gift  of  water-ftower,  abundant, 
widely  distributed,  and  reliable,  predestined  her  to  an  industrial  career. 
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The  results  of  glaciation  in  New  York  and  northern  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania  differed  from  the  results  in  New  England.  The 
debris  left  by  the  ice  cap  as  it  receded  from  New  England  consisted 
of  materials  worked  up  from  rocks  that  made  less  generally  ferule  soils 
than  were  manufactured  from  the  rocks  which  were  supplied  to  the 
ice  mill  by  the  section  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  Green  Mountains 
and  the  Berkshires.  This  is  especially  true  of  New  York  State,  the 
river  valleys  and  wide  interior  of  which  rank  high  in  agriculture. 
Northern  New  Jersey  and  northeastern  Pennsylvania  are  less  ferdle. 
The  water-power  resulring  from  glaciarion  west  of  New  England  was 
less  per  unit  of  area  and  in  most  cases  was  located  so  far  inland  as  not 
to  be  economically  available  at  an  early  date. 

THE  COASTAL  PLAIN  AND  FALL  UNE. 

South  from  the  valley  of  the  Hudson  the  secdon  of  country  between 
the  ocean  and  the  Allegheny  front  is  separable  into  three  well-marked 
divisions.  Along  the  Atlantic  lies  the  coastal  plain  made  up  of  sandy 
or  gravelly  soils  interspersed  with  areas  of  clay  and  of  alluvium.  This 
plain,  narrow  at  the  north  but  widening  southward  to  a  breadth  of  aoo 
miles,  the  remnant  of  one  that  formerly  extended  from  the  Grand 
Banks  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  was  laid  down  in  the  geological  yesterday 
under  the  margin  of  the  sea  when  the  ocean  reached  inland  to  the  old 
archa&an  uplift  now  represented  by  the  rolling  uplands  of  the  piedmont. 
The  submarine  plain  thus  constructed  of  the  materials  eroded  from  the 
archaean  highland  was  subsequently  raised  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
A  recent  subsidence  of  the  coast  has  restored  to  the  sea  a  porrion  of  the 
land  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Chesapeake  and  the  lower  Delaware 
and  has  enabled  the  ocean  to  regain  more  ground  than  it  had  lost  north 
of  Long  Island;  but  most  of  the  southern  half  of  the  plain  remains  dry 
land.  The  sands,  gravels,  and  clays  of  the  geologically  youthful  coastal 
belt  rest  upon  the  lower-lying  old  rocks  of  archaean  antiquity,  and  the 
west-northwest,  or  inland,  margin  of  the  recently  made  plain  borders 
directly  upon  the  ancient  piedmont. 

The  union  of  these  two  belts,  the  coastal  plain  and  the  piedmont, 
is  clearly  marked  by  the  ''fall  line."'  Rapids  and  falls  of  moderate 
descent  are  formed  as  the  rivers  that  flow  across  the  piedmont  pass 
from  the  resistant  archaean  rocks  to  the  easily  eroded  strata  of  the 
coastal  plain.  The  ocean  tides  ihvadb  each  river  to  the  fall  line,  and 
made  most  of  the  streams  readily  navigable  for  the  oceangoing  ships 
employed  prior  to  the  use  of  the  large  modem  steamers.  The  natural 
and  favorable  location  for  a  seaport  and  for  a  manufacturing  city  being 
at  or  near  the  head  oi  river  navigation  for  ocean  vessels,  at  the  point 
where  there  is  power  for  industry  and  a  free  highway  for  commeioc^ 
the  faU  line  from  New  York  soudi  may  be  traced  on  the  map  by  a  fine 
passing  through  Trenton  on  the  Delaware,  Phifadelphia  between  ilia 
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Schuylkill  and  the  Ddaware,  Baltimore  on  an  arm  of  the  Chesapeake, 
Washington  on  the  Potomac,  and  Richmond  on  the  James.  Further 
south  the  fall  line  passes  close  to  Raleigh  near  the  Neuse,  Columbia  on 
the  Congaree,  and  Augusta  on  the  Savannah.  Raleigh  is  not  a  river 
dty.  Columbia  and  Augusta  are  at  the  head  of  steamboat  navigation, 
but  are  situated  too  far  inland  on  relatively  small  streams  to  have  ever 
been  the  head  of  ocean  commerce.  The  earlier  and  later  cities  of  first 
importance  in  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  where  the  coastal  plain  is 
widest,  were  located  near  the  sea.,  e.  ;.,  Wilmington,  Charleston,  and 
Savannah. 

The  cities  along  the  fall  line  from  New  Jersey  to  Virginia  early 
became  the  commercial  centers  both  of  the  coastal  plain,  where  the 
earliest  settlements  and  plantations  were  established,  and  of  the 
piedmont,  into  which  population  easily  spread  by  way  of  the  many  river 
valleys.  -North  of  Virginia,  the  piedmont,  being  narrow,  readily  acces- 
sible, and  fertile,  was  settled  earlier  than  it  was  in  and  south  of  Vir- 
ginia, although  the  Virginia  plantations  had  overpassed  the  coastal 
plain  long  before  the  Revolutionary  War. 

To  the  north  and  east  of  the  Chesapeake,  where  a  small-farm  agri- 
culture prevailed,  the  increase  and  spread  of  population  caused  cities 
to  grow  up  as  centers  of  trade  and  industry;  but  in  the  section  of  the 
country  where  the  land  was  held  in  plantations,  trade  did  not  center 
in  cities,  but  was  segregated  among  the  plantations  and  small  towns. 
Baltimore,  near  the  head  of  the  Chesapeake,  grew  not  only  because  it 
was  the  market  for  Maryland,  but  also  as  a  result  of  being  an  important 
emporium  for  the  trade  up  and  down  the  Susquehanna  Valley.  Even 
so,  it  did  not  rival  Philadelphia  in  rate  of  growth  during  the  eighteenth 
century. 

In  structure  and  fertility,  the  sandy,  light  soils,  the  alluvial  river 
plains,  and  the  salt  and  fresh  water  marshes  of  the  coastal  belt  were 
in  sharp  contrast  with  the  soils  formed  from  the  piedmont  gneiss  which 
disintegrated  into  the  heavy  clays,  such  as  are  found  in  parts  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  into  the  lighter  micaceous  and  sandy  clays  prevalent  in 
southeastern  Pennsylvania.  In  general,  the  lands  of  the  coastal  plain, 
with  theexception  of  the  limited  areas  of  alluvium,  were  less  fertile  and 
more  easily  exhausted  than  were  those  of  the  piedmont,  but  the  soils 
near  the  sea  had  the  merit  of  being  easily  brought  into  cultivation 
during  those  early  years  of  settlement  when  the  colonists  were  gaining 
a  sure  footing  on  the  edge  of  the  great  New  World  wilderness. 

The  first  permanent  colony  in  America  was  planted  on  the  river 
bottoms  and  the  sandy  uplands  along  the  coast  and  between  the  rivers 
of  '' tidewater''  Virginia.  Soon  thereafter  the  lands  about  the  Chesa- 
peake in  Maryland  were  settled.  On  these  lands  the  culture  of  tobacco 
in  Virginia  and  of  tobacco  and  cereals  in  Maryland  was  easy^and  profit- 
able; and,  although  the  light  soils  could  not  endure  the  improvidence 
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of  plantation  farming,  there  was,  at  least  for  many  decades,  an  abund- 
ance of  virgin  land  within  the  wide  plantations  or  on  the  frontier  to  be 
substituted  for  the  worn-out  fields. 

The  early  settlers  on  both  banks  of  the  lower  Delaware  found  fertile 
soils  in  the  alluvium  and  marl  belts  along  the  estuary  and  tidal  river; 
and  prosperous  farming  antedated  Penn's  arrival  by  more  than  forty 
years. 

In  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia  settlement  began  along  the  shores  of 
the  broad  Albemarle  and  Pamlico  Sounds — ^then  readily  entered  and 
traversed  by  ocean  vessels — and  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers  with  the 
bays  by  which  the  sea  indents  the  coast  at  numerous  places  from  Cape 
Fear  southward.  On  the  low  coast  lands  rice  and  indigo  were  the  crops 
most  grown,  while  from  the  adjacent  sandy  uplands  the  pine  forests 
provided  unlimited  quantities  of  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and  rosin,  the 
''naval  stores"  of  those  days. 

The  main  products  grown  or  secured  from  the  coastal  plain  from 
Delaware  Bay  to  Florida — ^tobacco,  rice,  indigo,  naval  stores — were 
export  commodities.  There  could  be  but  small  market  for  them  in 
America;  if  sold  at  all  they  must  be  sent  across  the  sea;  hence  it  was 
that  the  southern  colonies  had  a  larger  commerce  with  Europe  than  did 
the  middle  and  New  England  colonies,  despite  the  fact  that  the  people 
of  the  northern  settlements  had  a  more  diversified  industrial  life  and 
engaged  far  more  actively  in  maritime  pursuits. 

THE  PIEDMONT. 

In  New  England  the  piedmont  extends  inland  from  the  ocean  to 
the  mountains,  while  from  New  York  south  the  piedmont  reaches 
inland  from  the  fall  line  to  the  first  distinct  mountain  ridge.  This 
ridge  includes  the  highlands  through  which  the  Hudson  has  cut  its 
scenic  course,  the  highlands  of  New  Jersey,  the  range  of  hills  from  the 
Delaware  below  Easton  to  Reading  on  the  Schuylkill,  the  northern 
half  of  South  Mountain  running  southwest  from  Reading  toward  the 
Susquehanna  Valley,  South  Mountain  extending  from  near  the  Susque- 
hanna to  the  Potomac  at  Harper's  Ferry,  and  the  Blue  Ridge,  which 
from  the  Potomac  south  presents  an  unbroken  range  of  mountains  that 
grow  higher  and  broader,  until  their  climax  is  reached  in  the  high  sum- 
mits and  wide  ranges  of  the  Carolinas. 

From  the  Hudson  to  the  Potomac  the  piedmont  belt  is  narrow  and 
is  made  up  of  a  rolling  country  of  high  average  fertility,  seldom  reaching 
500  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The  productive  fanning  and  dairying 
counties  of  southeastern  Pennsylvania — ^with  the  exception  of  those  in 
the  Appalachian  Valley  to  be  described  presently — lie  within  the 
piedmont.  From  the  Potomac  River  to  northern  Georgia  the  pied-* 
mont  is  a  broad  upland  country,  much  of  which  is  between  500  and 
l,coo  feet  above  the  sea.     This  wide  belt  of  well-timbered  "foot  hills** 
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was  but  gradusdiy  settled  and  not  fully  ooeupied' during  the  colonial 
period;  indeed^  many  of  the  central  sections  of  Viipnia  and  the  Caxo- 
linas  are  somewhat  sparsely  settled  even  to-day.  Its  soils  average  wdl, 
thougjh  not  high,  in  fertility^  but  when  well  tillei  they  yield  good 
returns.  During  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century  this  region 
furnished  furs  for  export;  thereafter  lumber  and  naval  stores  became 
most  important,  while  plantarions  and  farms  advanced  slowly  up  the 
river  valleys  and  back  from  them  cm  to  the  intervening  divides.  The 
first  great  devdopment  of  the  piedmont  in  the  Carinas  and  Georgia 
came  toward  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  cotton  became  a 
profitable  crop. 

THE  APPALACHIAN  OR  GREAT  VALLEY. 

West  of  the  Blue  Ridge  and  its  northern  extensicms,  and  intervening 
between  that  rai^  of  mountains  and  the  eastern  ficont  of  the  broad 
Allegheny  plateau^  lies  the  Appalachian  or  ^  Great"  Valley.  This 
remarkable  valley  extends,  with  nearly  unbroken  continuity^  from  the 
Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  almost  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  From  north  to 
south  this  intermontane  depressicm  includes  in  turn  the  lower  basin  <^ 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Lake  St.  Peter,  the  trough  containing 
the  Richelieu  River,  Lake  Champlain,  and  the  Hudson  River,  the  **  Kit- 
tatinhy"  Valley  across  northern  New  Jersey,  the  Altentown-Xebanon- 
Cumberland  Valley  stretching  across  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland  to 
the  Potomac,  the  Shenandoah  Valley  of  Virginia,  the  someidiat  dis- 
connected but  physiographically  related  mountain  valleys  occupied 
by  the  headwaters  of  the  Kanawha,  New,  and  Tennessee  rivers,  and 
lastly,  the  valley  of  the  Coosa  River,  which  sends  its  waters  by  way  of 
the  Alabama  River  to  Mobile  Bay. 

The  Appalachian  Valley  is  noted  for  its  exceptional  fertility.  North 
of  New  Jersey  ^aciation  has  limited  its  productive  powers,  but  south 
of  New  Jersey  the  soils  of  much  of  the  valley  are  formed  of  disinter 
grated  limestone.  ''There  is,  perhaps,  no  other  area  in  the  United 
States  where  as  wide  a  range  of  field  and  garden  crops  will  flourish 
with  the  same  luxuriance  as  here."^  L]rtng  at  an  elevation  of  500  to 
Zfioo  feet  above  the  sei  (except  in  the  highest  mountains  of  North 
Cardina  and  Tennessee),  and  having  everywhere  abundant  rainfall 
vnA  a  most  favorable  climate,  with  summers  that  are  not  enervating 
and  winters  that  are  only  moderately  cold  everywhere,  except  in 
northern  New  York  and  in  Canada,  this  valley  along  the  eastern  edge 
of  the  Adirondack,  Catskitl,  and  Allegfaemy  Mountains  early  invited 
settleihent.  Indeed,  within  fifty  years  after  the  founding  of  Phila<* 
delphia  scores  of  towns  had  been  started  in  the  Lebanon-Cumberland 

Vadleys,  and  die  occupation  of  the  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley  had 

■ — ' —  — 
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been  begun  by  emigrants  from  tidewater  Virginia  and  by  the  Scotch- 
Irish  and  Germans  who  came  south  from  Pennsylvania.  During  the 
first  two-thirds  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Great  Valley,  and  the 
many  lesser  valleys  opening  out  from  it,  constituted  the  western 
frontier;  towards  which  emigration  was  steadily  directed. 

This  ferdle  valley,  lying  relatively  near  the  sea  and  readily  accessible, 
was  an  influential  factor  in  the  economic  progress  of  the  colonies  during 
th^  fifty  yearr -preceding  the  RevolutioHa  While  the  expenses  of 
transportation  by  the  ways  and  vehicles  then  available  prevented  the 
valley  from  exporting  much  of  its  food  products  over-sea,  its  agricul- 
tural surplus  enabled  the  farming  sections  of  the  country  nearer  the 
seaports  to  ship  more  than  they  otherwise  could  of  their  grain  and  pro- 
visions to  the  West  Indies  and  to  Europe.  Moreover,  when  the  long 
war  with  Great  Britain  cut  oflF  the  maritime  commerce  of  America  for 
seven  years  and  threw  heavy  financial  burdens  upon  the  people  of 
the  new  conunonwealth,  they  were  strengthened  economically  by  the 
wealth  annually  created  in  the  Appalachian  Valley,  the  agricultural 
West  of  that  day. 

THE  RIVERS  AS  HIGHWAYS  OF  INLAND  CX)MMERCE. 

The  commercial  highways  of  the  colonies  were  the  ocean  and  the 
rivers.  Starting  along  the  bays  and  at  the  head  of  tidewater  naviga- 
tiohy  settlement  advanced  inland  along  the  streams  and  spread  thence 
laterally  over  the  country  by  way  of  the  tributaries  of  the  rivers. 
Most  of  the  intercolonial  intercourse  was  coastwise  by  the  sea  and  on 
such  long  arms,  of  the  ocean  as  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake  bays; 
although  the  rivers  (the  Merrimac,  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Susque- 
hanna, Potomac,  and  Savannah)  were  also  used  to  a  minor  extent  in 
intercolonial  traffic. 

Practically  the  only  avenues  of  inland  commerce  were  the  rivers, 
which  until  some  time  after  the  beginning  of  the  natioRal  period 
remained  unimproved.  The  rivers,  however,  were  far  more  serviceable 
to  commerce  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  than  they  are 
to-day;  not  only  because  traffic  was  then  of  small  volume  and  was 
handled  in  small  units,  but  from  the  fact  that  the  rivers  then  drained 
well-forested  catchment  basins  from  which  the  run-ofF  of  water  into  the 
streams  was  less  rapid  in  times  of  heavy  rainfall  and  was  more  evenly 
distributed  through  the  year  than  is  now  the  case,  when  the  forest 
areas  have  been  greatly  restricted  or  totally  destroyed  by  axe,  fire, 
and  plow. 

The  crudely  constructed  boats  brought  the  productions  of  the  up- 
country  settlements  down  the  Connecticut,  Hudson,  Delaware,  and 
other  rivers  cheaply  and  without  great  difficulty,  during  most  of  the 
year  except  in  the  winter,  to  supply  the  markets  of  the  seaports  and 
bad  the  vessels  outbound  for  the  West  Indies  or  Europe.    'Die  move- 
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ment  of  traffic  up-stream  was  more  expensive,  but  its  volume  was 
light  as  compared  with  shipments  made  with  the  current.  As  long  as 
settlement  was  confined  mainly  to  the  river  valleys,  the  transportation 
facilities  afforded  by  the  streams  enabled  the  colonies  to  make  steady 
though  moderate  progress.  When  the  country  east  of  the  Allegheny 
Mountains  came  to  be  generally  occupied,  as  it  did  toward  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  turnpike  roads  were  constructed  to  facilitate 
long-distance  traffic  and  the  agitation  for  river  improvement  and  canal 
construction  gathered  headway. 

THE  ALLEGHENY  PASSES  AND  THE  BEGINNINGS  OF  WESTERN  CX»MMERCE. 

Even  before  the  Revolution  the  colonies  south  of  New  York- began  to 
push  across  the  mountains  and  to  plant  outposts  along  the  upper  waters 
of  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  rivers.  The  main  gateways  of  the  Alle- 
ghenies  were  reached  by  ascending  the  rivers.  The  broad  plateau  from 
which  the  Allegheny  Mountains  rise  slopes  to  the  southeast  as  far  as  the 
valley  of  the  New  River,  and  consequently  the  Delaware,  Susquehanna, 
Potomac,  and  James  rivers  cut  their  way  across  the  ranges  and  reach 
the  piedmont  through  deep  gaps.  The  southern  half  of  the  Appa- 
lachian highland  slopes  to  the  west  and  south,  and  the  New,  Holston, 
and  other  rivers  by  which  it  is  drained  rise  near  the  Blue  Ridge,  on  the 
eastern  margin  of  the  plateau. 

The  approach  from  Pennsylvania  was  up  the  Susquehanna  by  way 
of  its  West  Branch  and  the  Juniata  and  its  southern  affluents,  and 
thence  across  to  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Allegheny  River.  From 
Maryland  and  Virginia  the  route  west  was  up  the  Potomac,  either  to 
Cumberland  and  over  the  gap  to  the  Youghiogheny  River,  or  up  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Shenandoah  and  by  that  stream  to  its  head  and  on  into 
the  valley  of  the  upper  James,  where  a  route  might  be  taken  westward 
up  the  James  and  across  to  the  Greenbrier  and  thence  to  the  Kanawha, 
or  a  trail  might  be  followed  to  and  up  the  New  River  to  the  divide 
leading  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Holston,  which  was  sometimes  fol- 
lowed to  its  union  with  the  Tennessee,  but  more  frequently  was  left 
just  north  of  the  boundary  of  North  Carolina,  where  passes  were 
crossed  into  the  valleys  of  the  Clinch  and  other  streams,  from  which  the 
trail  led  through  the  Cumberland  Gap  to  the  headwaters  of  the  Cum- 
berland River.  Another  western  route  frequently  taken  by  the  tide- 
water Virginians  was  up  the  James  and  thence  either  by  the  Greenbrier 
River  or  by  the  Cumberland  Gap.  The  people  of  Carolina  had  only 
to  cross  the  Blue  Ridge  from  the  Yadkin  and  other  streams  to  reach 
the  New  River  or  the  streams  flowing  into  the  Holston. 

The  natural  aj  ^roaches  to  the  West  from  the  Atlantic  seaboard  lay 
to  the  nortS  and  south  of  the  Allegheny  Mountains  through  New 
York  and  northern  Georgia;  but  the  Hudson-Mohawk  route  ran 
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through  the  territory  of  the  powerful  Iroquois,  who  closed  that  route 
as  a  highway  for  the  westward  progress  of  the  English;  while  at  the 
southern  end  of  the  mountains  were  the  Creeks  and  Cherokees,  whom 
the  Spaniards  inspired  to  oppose  the  English.  It  was  not  until  some 
time  after  the  establishment  of  the^ational  Government  that  these 
easier  highways  to  the  West  could  be  safely  taken. 

The  advance  of  population  across  the  Alleghenies  by  these  routes 
was  the  first  of  the  great  westward  movements  by  which  the  American 
continent  has  been  occupied  from  ocean  to  ocean.  The  settlements 
made  after  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian  War  iii  western  Penn- 
sylvania, and  in  what  is  now  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Tennessee,  could 
have  no  trade  with  the  people  on  the  Atlantic  slope,  because  the 
mountains  were  an  impassable  barrier  to  transportation.  The  first 
commerce  of  the  trans-Allegheny  sections  was  carried  on  through  New 
Orleans,  with  which  they  were  connected  by  river  ways.  This  river 
trade,  however,  did  not  antedate  the  Revolurion.  Regular  commercial 
intercourse  between  the  sections  east  and  west  of  the  Alleghenies  began 
during  the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth  century;  and  it  was  not  unril 
the  second  and  third  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  that  the  trans- 
portation facilities  were  such  as  to  permit  much  traffic  to  be  carried 
across  the  Alleghenies. 

It^  is  an  accurate  generalization,  that  throughout  the  colonial 
period,  American  commerce,  with  the  exception  of  the  fur  trade,  was 
restricted  by  geographic  condirions  to  the  domesdc  and  over-sea  trade 
of  the  secrion  lying  between  the  Alleghenies  and  the  ocean;  that  the 
shipment  of  goods  from  the  western  slopes  of  the  Alleghenies  to  the 
mouth  of  the  Mississippi  began  after  the  Revolution;  and  that  the 
traffic  east  and  west  across  the  Alleghenies  did  not  become  of  much 
importance  before  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

GENERAL  RESULTS  OF  GEOGRAPHIC  CONTROL. 

This  brief  survey  of  the  geographic  conditions  obtaining  on  the 
Atlantic  slope  of  America  from  Newfoundland  to  Florida  suffices  to 
show  that  the  productions  and  the  consequent  trade  of  the  three  large 
secdons — the  New  England,  the  middle,  and  the  southern  colonies — 
were  subject  to  dissimilar  geographic  controls. 

By  devoting  themselves  to  fishing,  shipbuilding,  navigation,  and  to 
raising  the  cereals  of  the  northern  temperate  latitudes,  the  settlers 
of  New  England  tended  to  compete  with  the  people  of  England. 
Consequently  the  British  markets  for  the  exports  of  New  England  were 
restricted  both  by  the  economic  activities  of  the  English  people  and — 
with  the  exception  of  the  building  and  operation  of  ships — also  by  the 
navigation  and  trade  laws  enacted  by  England  to  protect  and  develop 
her  industries.  Their  geographic  environment  predestined  the  New 
England  colonists  to  trade,  and  being  unable  to  exchange  their  com- 
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modities  under  favorable  conditions  in  England  for  the  British  manu- 
facture they  required,  the  people  of  New  England  built  up  a  large 
export  trade  to  the  West  Indies  and  thereby  secured  the  goods,  coin,  and 
bills  of  exchange  with  which  to  purchase  English  wares. 

The  colonies  of  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware, 
which  were  rich  in  agricultural  and  forest  resources  and  had  some  min- 
eral wealth,  also  found  profit  in  engaging  in  the  West  Indian  trade. 
These  colonies  could  trade  with  the  home  country  more  easily  than  New 
England  could;  but  their  imports  from  England  greatly  exceeded  their 
exportations  to  that  country.  Until  after  the  close  of  the  eighteenth 
century  Great  Britain's  imports  from  America  consisted  mainly  of  the 
commodities  she  did  not  produce  at  home;  hence  it  was  that  the  tobacco 
of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  and  the  naval  stores,  rice,  aitii  indigo  of  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia,  consdtuted  the  larger  share  of  the  colonial 
exports  to  Great  Britain. 

The  effect  of  the  geographic  forces  that  caused  England  to  import  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  the  products  of  New  Enf^and  and  the 
middle  colonies  and  to  buy  large  quantities  of  the  natural  exports  of 
Maryland  and  the  more  southern  colonies  was  augmented  by  the  com 
laws  and  trade  legislation  enacted  by  England  and  Great  Britain  during 
the  seventeenth  century.  American  geographic  condirioiis  influenced 
the  development  of  American  commerce  during  the  colonial  period, 
and  in  those  conditions  are  to  be  found  some  of  the  reasons  why  Eng- 
land legislated  as  she  did  in  regulating  the  industries  and  trade  of  her 
American  colonies. 
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NewfoundUnd  fisheriei  in  die  aixteendi  century,  i8.  Settlement  of  America  becun 
hf  cfaarteicd  trading  companies,  i8.  Senrtces  of  chartered  companies  in  early 
devdopment  of  American  commerce,  i8.  The  London  Company  and  early  trade  of 
Viiiinia«  ii.  The  Flirmouth  colony  and  its  eariy  trade  oiganization,  15.  The 
Masaadimettt  Bay  colony  and  its  early  trade  organiiationy  26.  The  Laoonia 
Company,  a8.  New  Netheriand  and  its  trade,  28.  Patroondiipe  and  their 
results,  99.  Eariy  trade  of  New  Jersey  and  Maryland,  %o,  Beginnints  of  intei^ 
colonial  trader  31.    General  sunrey  of  American  commerce  in  1660^  33. 

.  The  commercial  intercourse  of  Europe  with  America  preceded  the 
planting  of  colonies  in  the  New  World.  Spain,  as  the  leader  in  the 
exploration  of  America,  took  possession  of  a  large  part  of  northern 
South  America,  the  West  Indies,  and  southern  North  America,  accom- 
panying her  conquests  with  a  confiscation  of  the  stores  of  precious 
metals  that  had  been  garnered  through  preceding  ages  by  the  Indians 
in  their  slow  progress  from  savagery  towards  social  organization.  The 
Indians  having  been  robbed  of  their  treasures,  the  Spaniards  engaged 
eactensively  in  the  mining  of  silver,  and  thus  it  came  about  that,  as 
an  incident  to  the  maintenance  of  her  authority  in  her  possessions  and 
to  the  support  of  the  mining  operations  of  her  subjects,  Spain  regularly 
despatched  her  merchantmen  and  galleons  to  carry  supplies  to  America 
and  to  bring  back  the  bullion  her  subjects  had  wrested  from  the  natives 
or  had  unearthed  from  the  rich  stores  of  unmined  metal.  The  return- 
ing treasure  ships  were  eagerly  awaited  in  Spain,  where  bullion  was 
prized  more  highly  than  all  odier  forms  of  wealth,  and  although  the 
piratical  prowess  of  the  covetous  English  sea-rovers  made  England 
instead  of  Spain  the  actual  destination  of  not  a  few  treasured  cargoes, 
the  precious  metals  from  America  flowed,  a  copious  stream,  into  and 
beyond  Spain,  thereby  enriching  the  money  supply  and  quickening 
the  industries  of  all  Europe. 

The  English,  like  the  Spaniards,  were  drawn  to  America  during 
the  sixteenth  century  in  part  by  their  love  of  adventure — ^the  lode- 
stone  that  made  pirates  of  reckless  men,  buccaneers  of  ambitious  and 
not  overscrupulous  patriots,  and  explorers  and  pioneers  of  men  of 
finer  mold — and  in  part  by  that  strange  fascination  which  the  precious 
metals  have  ever  had  for  men  of  all  lands.  From  the  voyages  of  the 
Cabots  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  to  the  explorations  of  Gil- 
bert and  the  unfortunate  colonizing  efiForts  of  Raleigh  and  Gosnold 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  main  objects  sought 
wwe  gold  and  silver;  indeed,  the  first  settlers  at  Jamestown  were  so 
much  more  desirous  of  mining  than  of  planting  that  only  direst  suffering 
and  even  starvation  could  force  them  to  cultivate  the  soil  while  there 
any  hope'of  discovering  mines  of  precious  metals. 

t7 
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and  seventeenth  centuries,  when  corsairs  and  pirates  haunted  all  the 
seas  frequented  by  merchant  shipping  and  when  even  minor  states  and 
petty  principalities  wrung  as  many  extortions  as  possible  from  traders 
not  strong  enough  to  secure  exemprion .  from  interference.  Moreover, 
few  if  any  individuals  could  either  command  sufficient  capital  or  safely 
risk  their  fortunes  in  distant  commerce,  when  at  least  several  months 
and  often  several  years  must  elapse  before  returns  could  be  secured. 

The  development  of  a  commerce  with  a  section  where  colonies  were 
to  be  planted  or  where  ''factories"  or  forts  or  stadons  were  to  be  main- 
tained presented  especially  great  difficulties,  too  great,  indeed,  for  the 
individual  trader.    As  Professor  Cheyney  states  ^ 

''The  preliminary  e(]uipment  of  ships,  the  purchase  of  supplies  and  mer- 
chandise, the  acquisition  of  land,  the  building  of  forts,  and  the  supply  of 
weapons  and  military  material;  the^  payment  of  a  military  force  to  protect 
their  commerce  against  natives  or  interlopii^  Europeans;  the  expenses,  in 
many  cases,  of  transporting  colonists,  and  finally  tne  long  waiting  before 
returns  couid  be  reasonably  hoped  for — some^  or  all  of  these  expenses  were 
inseparable  from  the  whole  plan  of  establishing  distamt  trade.  It  was  no 
wonder  that  individual  traders  gave  place  to  great  unions  of  the  merchants 
of  London,  Amsterdam,  or  Dieppe,  who  risked  part  of  their  means  and  united 
their  resources  to  form  companies  to  trade  with  the  East  and  West  Indies, 
Africa,  and  other  outlying  parts  of  the  world.'' 

The  companies  that  undertook  to  plant  colonies  in  distant  frontier 
sections  of  the  world  and  to  build  up  a  trade  between  those  regions 
and  the  home  country  were  necessarily  granted  large  political  and 
administrative  powers,  because  they  could  not  otherwise  hope  to 
accomplish  the  economic  objects  for  which  they  existed.  The  home 
government  was  unable  to  protect  the  lives  and  the  property  of  the 
'*  adventurers"  and  to  maintain  order  in  the  distant  wilds  of  America 
or  in  far-away  India;  hence  they  intrusted  the  companies  with  political 
powers. 

In  chartering  and  supporting  commercial  companies  each  country 
was  seeking  to  strengthen  itself  in  its  unavoidable  competitive  struggles 
with  other  countries.  It  was  to  spread  its  dominion  over  a  wider 
territory,  to  establish  a  favorable  military  or  naval  base,  to  insure  a 
favorable  balance  of  trade  or  to  outdo  a  rival  in  some  one  of  many 
ways — ^these  objects  in  part  or  as  a  whole  led  to  the  chartering  of  the 
commercial  companies. 

The  companies  chartered  to  colonize  America  and  develop  trade 
with  that  part  of  the  world  were  bodies  whose  chief  objects  were  com- 
mercial.  They  sought  dividends,  first  of  all;  the  planring  of  colonies 
and  the  consequent  spread  of  tne  civilization  and  religion  of  their 
country  was  a  secondary,  but  not  by  any  means  an  ignored,  considera- 
don.    They  failed  in  their  main  purpose,  and  as  time  #ent  on  they 

^Bmrop^om  B^ikgronmd  cf  Amwkan  Hisfory.  161. 
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became  more  distinctly  colonizing  and  political  organization^.  They 
accomplished  a  larger  and  higher  task  than  they  had  set  about  to  do, 
and  wrought  more  wisely  than  they  knew. 

The  contribution  of  the  chartered  companies  to  the  early  develop- 
ment of  American  commerce  may  be  summarized  under  four  heads : 
(i)  They  brought  about  the  settlement  of  the  country.  Without  their 
aid  the  colonization  of  America  must  needs  have  come  much  later, 
(a)  In  planting  their  colonies  and  in  furnishing  them  with  the  supplies 
required  during  the  early  years  of  trial  the  companies  organized  voyages 
to  and  fro  between  Europe  and  America.  Their  experiences  in  these 
trips  and  the  results  of  those  early  years  of  trafficking  paved  the  way 
for  the  individual  traders  that  succeeded  the  companies.  (3)  The 
companies  first  placed  the  natural  products  of  America,  the  furs, 
timber,  tobacco,  etc.,  upon  the  markets  of  the  Old  World.  The 
demand  for  American  produce  was  thus  created  and  made  more  definite, 
and  when  the  individual  merchant  began  to  trade  he  knew,  in  part  at 
least,  what  commodities  could  be  readily  sold  at  home.  (4)  Similarly 
the  trader  was  better  informed  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  settlers 
in  the  wilds  of  America  than  the  companies  had  been  when  they  sent 
out  their  colonies.     He  could  better  judge  of  the  American  market. 

THE  LONDm  COMPANY  AND  EARLY  TRADE  WITH  VIRGINIA. 

The  London  G>mpany,  under  the  official  title  of  ''The  Treasurer  and 
Company  of  Adventurers  and  Planters  of  the  City  of  London  for  the 
First  Colony  of  Virginia,''  secured  its  charter  in  1606,^  the  year  before 
it  planted  the  colony  at  Jamestown.  The  company  was  granted  the 
right  to  establish  a  plantation  at  any  point  on  the  Virginia  coast 
between  the  thirty-fourth  and  forty-first  parallels  of  north  latitude; 
while  at  the  same  rime  the  Plymouth  Company  (the  history  of  which 
will  be  given  later)  was  given  the  right  to  plant  a  settlement  anywhere 
between  the  thirty-eighth  and  forty-fifth  parallels.  To  prevent  the 
possibility  of  a  conflict  of  jurisdiction  within  that  territory,  in  which 
both  companies  were  permitted  to  settle,  namely,  that  lying  between 
38^  and  41%  it  was  provided  ''that  the  plantation  and  habitation  of 
siich  of  the  said  colonies  as  shall  last  plant  themselves,  as  aforesaid 
shall  not  be  made  within  one  hundred  like  English  miles  of  the  other  of 
them,  that  first  began  to  make  their  plantation."  Each  colony  was 
to  have  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  land  and  all  its  resources  within  a 
region  extendingfor adistanceof  100 miles  along  the  coast,  50  miles  north 
and  south  of  its  first  plantation,  and  100  miles  inland,  as  well  as  the  pos- 
session of  all  islands  situated  within  100  miles  of  the  land,  in  that  part 

^Tbe  charter  of  1606  is  printed  in  full  in  Stith,  History  of  Virginia,  I;  also  in  Brown,  dnesis  of 
Hu  VniUd  States.  The  charter  of  1609  is  to  be  found  in  Stith,  I.  app.  ii.  and  with  some  omissions 
in  Brown.  I«  20S-237.  The  powetv  conferred  by  the  charter  of  1609  are  summarized  and  dia- 
cuBsed  in  Cheyney.  European  Batkff'ouind  of  American  History,  chap,  viii;  compare  also  the 
paper  by  H.  L.  Osgood  on  **The  Colonial  Corporation."  in  Pol.  Set.  Quar.,  XI,  1896.  pp.  264-26S. 
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of  the  sea  lying  '"over  against''  the  coast  line  to  which  the  company 
became  entitled,  and  no  one  was  to  be  ''permitted,  or  suffered  to  plant 
or  inhabit  behind,  or  on  the  backside"  of  the  possessions  of  either 
colony,  "without  the  express  licence  or  consent  of  the  council  of  that 
,  cdony."  By  the  charter  of  1609,  which  replaced  the  original  instru- 
ment, the  membership  of  the  London  Company  was  greatly  enlarged, 
and  the  territory  granted  was  made  to  include  a  strip  400  miles  wide, 
200  miles  north  and  isouth  of  Point  Comfort.  A  third  charter  confer- 
ring some  additional  financiaF  jpo^ers  was  granted  in  161 2. 

By  these  charters,  the  London  Company  was  required  to  take 
settlers  to  the  territory  granted;  and,  to  enable  it  to  profit  thereby, 
the  company  was  given  a  complete  monopoly  of  trade  until  1616; 
supplies  sent  from  England  to  Virginia  for  the  "support,  equipment, 
or  defense''  of  the  colonists  were,  by  the  charter  of  1606,  to  be  free  of 
export  duties  for  seven  years;  the  imports  into  Virginia  were  to  be 
free  for  twenty  years;  and  the  duty  on  imports  into  England  from 
Virginia  was  never  to  exceed  5  per  cent.  Trade  with  the  natives  was 
to  be  free  of  tax  for  seven  years. 

The  experience  of  the  London  Company  in  organizing  and  carrying 
on  the  commerce  of  Virginia  for  a  decade  and  a  half  makes  an  instruc- 
tive chapter  in  the  history  of  commerce.  Although  the  company 
failed  to  make  any  profits  for  its  adventuring  members  (they  lost  all  their 
investments,  indeed),  the  men  who  controlled  its  councils  are  entitled 
to  great  praise^for  the  sacrifices  they  made  of  time  and  capital  to  plant 
and  ihaintain  in  America  an  outpost  of  English  civilization. 

The  charter  of  1609  made  it  possible  for  all  goods  sent  out  to  the 
colony  to  be  dispatched  by  the  company's  supply  ships,  the  funds 
required  for  the  pi^rchase  of  the  ships  and  goods  thus  dispatched  being 
obtained  from  individual  members  of  the  company  who  subscribed  in 
their  own  names  such  sums  as  they  cared  to  adventure.  The  goods 
were  shipped  as  the  property  of  the  subscribers  as  a  body,  who  were 
each  to  share  in  the  profits  of  the  venture  in  accordance  with  the 
amounts  of  their  respective  subscriptions;  but  there  was  to  be  no  divi- 
sion of  profits  until  1616.  When  the  goods  thus  seiit  reached  the  colony 
they  were  to  be  stored  in  the  company's  magazine  and  were  to  be  dis- 
tributed by  an  ofiicial  called  the  Cape  Merchant,  who  was  also  the 
treasurer  of  the  colony.  The  second  Cape  Merchant  was  the  famous 
Captain  John  Smith. 

The  first  colonists  were  started  over,  in  December  1696,  in  three 
small  vessels  that  reached  the  James  River  in  April  1607.  Somewhat 
more  than  a  year  later  two  supply  ships  were  dispatched,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1608  yet  other  vessels  were  sent  with  supplies.  It  was 
expected  by  the  adventurers  that  the  goods  thus  shipped  to  Virginia 
would  be  exchanged  for  the  products  of  the  New  World  and  that  the 
articles  brought  to  England  would  yield  a  profit  to  the  investors. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  members  of  the  company  received  no  returns 
whatever.  The  colonists  were  in  such  straits  that  they  had  to  be 
supported  by  the  company  for  four  or  five  years;  indeed,  had  the 
company  not  sustained  the  colonists  during  those  uncertain  years  the 
whole  colonizing  venture  must  have  failed. 

Possibly  the  subscriptions  of  the  adventurers  might  not  have  been 
altogether  lost  had  all  the  goods  sent  out  by  them  reached  the  storehouse 
in  Jamestown;  but  unfortunately  both  the  agents  of  the  company  who 
were  sent  with  the  supplies  and  the  sailors  on  the  vessels,  in  spite  of 
stringent  laws  to  the  contrary,  appropriated  a  large  part  of  the  supplies 
and  traded  in  them  on  their  own  account  with  the  Indians  and  the 
colonists  instead  of  depositing  the  goods  in  the  magazine  for  distribu- 
tion by  the  Cape  Merchant. 

In  theory  the  two  colonies  planted  in  America  in  1607  by  the  Lon- 
don and  Plymouth  Companies — one  at  Jamestown  and  the  other  at  Saga- 
dahoc at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River — were  private  commercial 
ventures  of  joint-stock  companies.    As  Professor  H.  L.  Osgood  says:^. 

''The  colonies  which  were  founded  at  Sagadahoc  a/nd  Jamestown  were  both 
plantarions,  owned,  officered,  and  managed  by  the  proprietors  or  company. 
The  colonists  were  servants  of  the  company.  They  were  fredy  transported 
to  Viri^nia  in  its  vessels,  and  there  worked  tor  the  company  under  prescribed 
rwularions.  They  were  fed  and  housed  out  of  the  pfoducts  of  the  total  labor 
oithe  colony,  supplemented  by  caraoes  of  provisions  recrived  from  home. 
When,  if  ever,  the  colony  became  abfe  to  furnish  a  surplus  product— lumber, 
furs,  tobacco — it  was  sent  home  in  the  vessds  of  the  company  and  sold  for 
the  benefit  of  the  adventurers.  A  profit,  supposedly  large,  was  also  madie  by 
the  adventurers  and  officers  of  their  vessels  on  European  goods  taken  to  the 
colony  and  sold.  ^  These,  as  well  as  supplies  of  provisions  from  England,  were 

apilariy  stored  in  a  magazine  or  storehouse  under  the  charge  of  a  Cape 
erchant,  whence  they  were  delivered  to  the  colonists/' 

The  colonial  officials  ''were  more  truly  overseers  and  factors  than 
governors,  councilors,  and  judges." 

The  London  Company  did  not  meet  with  the  commercial  success 
it  anticipated,  and  as  the  first  trading  venture  had  proved  an  entire 
loss,  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  1608  in  securing  funds  for  the 
second  supply  ships,  and  this  caused  the  company  to  secure  its  second 
charter  (1609)  by  which  no  less  than  650  individuals  and  56  city  com- 
panies came  together  as  a  "company  of  private  adventurers  for  the 
advancement  of  the  plantation"  in  Virginia.  By  dint  of  heroic  efforts, 
supply  ships  in  increasing  numbers  were  despatched  annually  during 
1609,  x6io,  and  161 1,  no  less  than  10  vessels  being  sent  in  161 1 ;  but  the 
Virginia  settlements  were  still  struggling  for  existence,  and  returning 
vessels  brought  back  no  profits.  The  exports  of  Virginia  were  not  of 
much  value  unul  the  tobacco  trade  began.  It  was  not  until  161 2  that 
the  systematic  cultivation  of  that  plant  was  begun,  and  naturally  a 
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few  yean  thereafter  must  needs  elapse  before  the  tobacco  exports 
could  become  of  large  volume. 

The  financial  tro«ri>les  of  the  company  in  1612  were  such  that  they 
then  secured  a  new  or  amended  charter  authorizing  them  to  raise 
funds  by  lotteries.  By  this  device  some  funds  were  secured,  and  some 
cash  was  also  obtained  by  lawsuits  insrituted  against  those  members 
who  had  not  paid  in  the  amount  of  their  subscriptions.  But  the  capital 
thus  derived  went  the  way  of  the  former  investments;  and  wlien» 
in  1616,  the  time  came  to  return  to  the  subscribers  the  capital  they  had 
adventured  and  the  accumulated  profits  thereon,  there  was  nothing 
whatever  to  divide.  However,  the  Virginia  colony  had  now  become 
securely  established,  and  it  seemed  possible  that  a  profitable  trade 
might  yet  be  carried  on,  if  it  couldbe  rightly  organized  and  managed. 

The  company  decided  to  try  a  new  kind  of  trade  managanent,  and 
there  was  formed  ''The  Society  of  Pardcular  Adventurers  for  Traffic 
with  the  ftoplt  of  Virginia  in  Joint  Stock,''  t.  ^.,  certain  members  of 
the  company  united  as  a  joint-stock  association  to  send  out  goods  in 
the  name  of  a  magazine,  the  members  of  the  group  subscribing,  indi- 
vidually in  such  amounts  as  they  chose,  to  the  magazine,  which 
«was  to  be  administered  in  England  by  a  director  and  five  coundlors. 
The  company  still  reserved  its  right  to  trade  as  a  company,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  did  not  engage  in  trade.  No  individuals  outside  of  the 
members  of  the  company  were  allowed  to  enter  the  commerce  c£ 
Virginia.  The  monopoly  principle  was  still  adhered  to;  but  the  plan 
failed  and  greater  freedom  of  trading  became  necessary. 

The  first  step  toward  freedom  of  trading  was  taken  in  1619,  when 
persons  not  members  of  the  company  were  permitted  to  ship  cattle^ 
grain,  and  munitions  of  war  ^o  Viiginia.  The  following  year  the  cotn- 
merce  of  \^rginia  became  free  to  any  Eng^hman  ¥^0  chose  to  engage 
in  it;  indeed,  the  exclusion  of  the  Dutch  and  other  nationakies  from  the 
trade  was  theoretical  rather  than  real. 

Virginia  came  directly  under  the  royal  government  in  1624,  when 
Charles  I  annulled  the  charter  of  the  London  Company.  This  events 
however,  was  of  slight  significance  so  far  as  the  commercial  devek^ 
ment  of  the  colony  was  concerned.  The  industrial  progress  of  the 
colony  had  become  assured;  its  trade  was  open  to  all,  and  was  soon 
being  carried  on  by  such  enterprising  English  merchants  as  John 
Preen  of  London,  who,  aided  by  two  associates,  got  permission,  in  1626, 
to  carry  goods,  munitions,  and  passengers  to  Virginia,  and  was  able  to 
testify  two  years  later  that  he  had  sent  out  supplies  on  four  occasions. 

While  it  would  require  too  great  space  to  describe  the  early  commerce 
of  each  colony  as  fully  as  that  of  Virginia  has  been  considered,  a  brief 
account  of  the  beginnings  of  the  trade  of  New  England,  and  New 
Netherland,  and  a  short  reference  to  other  colonies  seems  desirable. 
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THE  PLYMOUIH  COLONY  AND  TO  EARLt  TRADE  ORGANIZATION. 

After  Its  unsuccessful  attempt  to  establish  a  colony  at  Sagadahoc 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec  River,^  in  1607-0S,  the  Plymouth  Com- 
pany of  Adventurers  to  North  Virginia  made  no  further  serious  efforts 
to  establish  plantations  within  its  territory,  and  the  first  colony 
to  be  established  in  the  region  to  which  Captain  John  Smith,  in  1614, 
gave  the  name  New  England,  instead  of  North  Virginia  as  it  had 
previously  been  called,  was  that  planted  in  1620  at  New  Plymouth  by 
the  Pilgrims,  who  secured  their  patent  from  the  London,  and  not  from 
the  Pljrmouth,  Company.  The  business  arrangement  by  which  the 
colony  was  established  Was  a  partnership  composed  of  the  colonists 
and  certain  adventurers  or  capitalists  in  England.  The  shares  were 
£10  each,  and  each  colonist  counted  as  one  share;  the  adventurers 
supplied  the  funds  to  finance  the  expedition.  All  the  earnings  of  tHe 
colonists  during  the  first  seven  years  were  to  belong  to  the  partnership. 
At  the  end  of  the  period  the  profits  were  to  be  divided.  Meanwhile 
there  was  to  be  no  private  property. 

When  the  Pilgrims  obtained  their  patent  from  the  London  Company, 
they  intended  to  locate  within  its  grant,  but  New  Plymouth,  where 
they  settled,  was  within  the  grant  made  to  the  Plymouth  Company  in 
1606.  Accordin^y  they  applied  for,  and  secured,  a  patent  from  diat 
company,  or  rather  from  its  successors;  for,  in  November  1620,  the 
Plymouth  Company  obtained  new  lettets-patent  from  Charles  I,  aiid 
became  the  New  England  Council,  or  more  precisely  ''The  Crandl 
established  at  Pljrmouth,  in  the  County  of  De^^tiiH  for  the  planting, 
ruling,  ordering  and  governing  New  England  in  America."  The  c<rfo- 
nists  in  New  Plymouth,  howeveTf  had  few  deaKngp  with  the  New 
England  Council;  their  business  rdations  were  with  their  partners  in 
En^and,  the  adventurers,  who  were  in  reality  their  propi^tors.  _ 

'Die  plan  of  having  all  property  at  New  Plymouth  in  common  proved 
unworkable.  The  first  homes  were  constructed  and  owned  by  their 
builden  to  whom  lots  for  houses  had  been  assigned.  The  food  supply 
during  1 62 1  and  1622  was  so  scarce  that  famine  nearly  swept  away  the 
strug^ing  settlement,  but  condirions  changed  for  the  better  in  1623, 
when  the  cornfields  were  allotted  as  individual  holdings.  In  1627 
the  tillable  land  and  the  domesric  animals  owned  in  common  were 
divided  among  the  colonists,  and  in  1633  the  meadow  lands  were 
allotted;  thus  communal  property  came  to  an  end. 

Meanwhile  the  management  of  the  Plymouth  Colony's  commerce 
had  been  revoludonized.  During  the  early  years  the  trade  was 
monopolized  by  the  English  adventurers  who  were  financing  the  colony. 
Their  ships  brought  out  the  supplies  and  the  new  settlers  and  returned 
to  England  with  clapboards  and  beaver  skins.  This  trade  monopoly 
soon  grew  irksome  to  the  colonists,  and  at  the  end  of  the  seven-year 
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term  of  their  partnership  contract,  they  bought  out  the  claims  of  their 
partners  in  England. 

The  funds  for  the  Pilgrims  were  provided  by  a  group  of  merchant 
adventurers  living  in  England,  with  an  agreement  that  the  venture 
was  to  be  communal  in  its  nature  and  a  division  of  profits  to  be  made 
at  the  end  of  seven  years. 

In  1628,  the  Plymouth  settlers  agreed  to  buy  out  the  interest  of  the 
English  adventurers  for  the  sum  of  £1,800,  payable  in  nine  annual 
installments  of  £200  each.  The  same  year  eight  men  of  Plymouth  and 
four  men  in  London  assumed  this  debt  of  £1,800,  together  with  the 
other  debts  of  the  colony,  amounting  to  about  £600,  in  return  for  which 
they  received  for  a  period  of  six  years  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the 
colony. 

According  to  Bradford,  the  English  partners,  with  the  connivance 
of  Isaac  Allerron,  who  was  one  of  the  Plymouth  eight  and  the  agent 
for  the  colony  in  its  early  business  transactions  in  England,  soon 
involved  the  colony  in  debts  amounting  to  about  £5,000,  in  addition  to 
the  sums  yet  due  the  original  adventurers.  Allerton  was  dismissed  and 
the  trading  was  carried  on  by  Winslow  and  others. 

When  an  attempt  was  made  to  settle  the  accounts  between  the 
London  and  the  Plymouth  groups,  it  was  found  that  they  were  in  such 
an  involved  condition  that  it  was  impossible  to  get  a  definite  statement 
of  affairs.  After  much  trouble  a  compromise  was  reached,  by  the 
terms  of  which  the  Plymouth  settlers  agreed  to  pay  the  London  part- 
ners about  £1,200,  in  full  settlement  of  their  claims.  The  last  of  this 
sum  was  paid  presumably  in  1646. 

The  annual  payments  of  the  debt  of  £1,800  to  the  original  adven- 
turers were  promptly  met  and  this  debt  was  cleared  in  1636.  The 
bonds  were  finally  delivered  to  the  colony  about  1642,  the  year  in  which 
the  compromise  with  the  London  partners  was  concluded. 

THE  MASSACHUSETTS  BAY  COLONY;  ITS  EARLY  TRADE  ORGANIZATION. 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  secured  its  patent  from  the  New 
England  Council  in  1628,  and  in  the  following  year  obtained  a  charter 
from  Charles  I,  by  whom  the  grant  of  territory  was  confirmed  and  full 
corporate  rights  and  governmental  powers  were  granted.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  colony,  according  to  the  patent  of  1628,  was  to  consist  of  a 
general  court  (t.  e.y  the  company  itself)  in  England,  and  by  a  court 
resident  in  the  colony;  but,  most  fortunately  for  the  political  future  of 
America,  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  (the  general  court)  decided 
in  October  1629,  to  transfer  itself  to  the  colony.  Thus  it  was  that 
Massachusetts  Bay  came  to  be  a  truly  self-governing  colony. 

When  the  company,  or  general  court,  made  the  transfer  from  Eng- 
land to  America  it  had  debts  amounting  to  £2,500,  and  it  had  need  for 
£1,500  additional  for  immediate  use*    To  secure  the  necessary  funds. 
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the  favored  device  of  creating  a  trade  monopoly  was  resorted  to; 
although,  as  we  shall  presently  note,  the  plan  adopted  did  not  accom- 
plish what  was  intended  by  its  authors.  The  capital  required  by  the 
company  was  advanced  by  ten  ''undertakers/'  half  of  whom  were  to 
be  of  the  adventurers  in  England  and  half  to  be  planters  residing  in 
the  colony.  The  governor  of  the  company  was  chairman  of  the  board. 
This  Board  of  Undertakers,  created  in  1629,  was  to  have  the  monopoly 
of  four  kinds  of  trade:  (i)  The  fur  trade,  (2)  the  making  of  salt,  (3)  the 
transportation  of  passengers  and  commodities  between  England  and 
the  colony,  and  (4)  the  maintenance  of  a  magazine  in  the  colony  from 
which  goods  were  to  be  sold  at  fixed,  or  monopoly,  rates  of  charges. 

The  attempt  at  monopoly  failed, -and  private  trading  was  the  rule.^ 
The  fur  trade  was  carried  on  by  individuals  or  associations  authorized 
and  controlled  by  the  general  court;  the  salt  industry  was  apparently 
not  important  enough  to  induce  the  undertakers  to' engage  in  it;  and 
the  retail  trade  of  the  colony  never  centered  in  the  magazine.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  reference  to  the  magazine  after  1630.  Winthrop's  corre- 
spondence refers  to  a  payment  made  to  the  undertakers  for  the  ships 
in  which  the  emigrants  were  brought  to  the  colony  in  1630,  but  to  no 
other  transactions  with  the  board.  The  colony  had  trade  dealings 
with  the  adventurers  resident  in^  England  but  not  with  the  Board  of 
Undertakers.^ 

As  stated  by  Osgood: 

''By  the  close  of  1630  the  joint-stock,  or  purely  commercial,  element  in  the 
Massachusetts  enterprise  had  practically  disappeared.  It  was  decided  that 
henceforth  the  company  should  not  directly  engage  in  trade  but  should  confine 
itself  to  regulating  it.  With  the  removal  of  the  patentees  into  the  colony, 
they  began  to  devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  settlement  and  government. 
Trade  continued  and^  expanded,  but  it  was  in  private  hands,  subject  to  the 
legislative  and  administrarive  control  of  the  colonial  govemment.^^ 

Thus  the  early  commerce  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  diflfered 
in  organization  and  management  from  that  of  both  the  Virginia  and 
Plymouth  colonies.  In  Virginia  a  trade  monopoly  was  maintained 
by  the  London  Company  until  1620;  in  the  case  of  Plymouth  the  adven- 
turers or  proprietors  held  control  of  commerce  until  1627,  when  the 
colony  organized  itself  into  an  association  for  the  exclusive  conduct  of 
its  trade  for  a  period  of  years;  whereas  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
there  was  virtual  freedom  of  trade  after  the  first  year.  What  was 
true  at  Massachusetts  Bay  was  by  no  means  characteristic  of  all  the 
early  settlements  within  New  England.  The  numerous  grants  made 
by  the  Plymouth  Company,  the  New  England  Council,  Charles  I,  and 
their  patentees  to  individuals  and  companies  carried  with  them  the 
power  to  establish  private  trade  monopolies. 

'Osgood.  Ameriim^  CdonUs  in  tk$  S€9tnt€4nik  Ctntury,  I,  150. 
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As  a  type  of  these  early  private  companies  having  exclusive  com- 
mercial privileges  may  be  cited  the  Laconia  Company,  promoted  by 
Gorges  and  Mason.  It  was  organized  in  f6$o  for  trading  and  fishing, 
and  two  settlements  were  established  within  its  grant  on  the  Pisca- 
taqua  River.  At  one  of  the  settlements  saw  mills  were  erected  and 
lumbering  was  carried  on.  Land  was  cleared  to  raise  food;  there  was 
some  stock  raising  and  some  fishing,  andthere  was  some  potash  made. 
The  beaver  trade  was  the  most  important  industry.  Ships  operated 
by  the  company  sailed  back  and  forth  between  England  and  the  settle* 
ments  to  bring  out  supplies  and  to  take  back  the  marketable  products. 
The  loss  of  a  vessel  in  1632  bankrupted  the  company  and  a  year  later 
the  members  of  the  company  dissolved  business  relations  and  "the 
land  and  other  property  of  the  patentees  was  divided." 

The  experiment  of  the  Laconia  Company  was  an  economic  enter- 
prise on  a  small  scale,  similar  to  that  undertaken  in  a  larger  way  by 
the  London  Company  in  Virginia.  Fortunately  for  posterity,  the 
men  who  supported  the  Virginia  company  changed  their  primarily 
economic  project  with  great  personal  sacrifice  into  one  whose  chief  aim 
became  the  colonization  of  a  part  of  the  New  World  and  the  develop- 
ment therein  of  British  insututions. 

NEW  NETHERLAND  AND  rnS  TRADE. 

The  commerce  of  New  Nethedand  during  the  fifty  years  of  the 
contrdi  of  that  colony  by  the  Dutch  was  for  much  of  the  period  monop- 
olized by  chartered  companies.  Shortly  after  the  discovery  of  the 
Hudacm  River  in  1609,  individual  trading  expeditions  to  that  valley 
were  sent  out  from  Holland,  and  by  the  autumn  of  1614  it  had  become 
promising  enough  to  cause  certain  merchants  to  unite  in  the  "Amster- 
dam Company,"  which  was  granted  a  charter  that  gave  it  an  exclusive 
monopoly,  for  four  years,  of  the  trade  of  New  Netherland,  a  territory 
bounded,  south  and  north,  by  the  fortieth  and  forty-fifth  paralleb. 
This  company  did  not  attempt  the  settlement  of  the  country,  but 
merely  maintained  posts  for  carrying  on  the  fur  trade  which  centered 
at  the  lower  end  of  Manhattan  Island  and  at  the  present  site  of  Albany. 

In  1621,  three  years  after  the  end  of  the  period  for  which  the  Amster- 
dam Company  was  chartered,  the  Dutch  West  India  Company  came 
into  existence  under  the  ofiicial  title  of  "The  United  Company  of 
the  United  Nethfcrlands,"^  and  received  for  a  period  of  twenty-four 
years  a  monopoly  of  the  government  and  trade  of  Africa  and  both  sides 
of  the  American  continents.  It  was  authorized,  and  was  expected, 
to  devote  its  energies  and  capital  to  ''the  acquisition  of  wealth  through 
the  spoiling  of  the  Spaniards,'*^  as  well  as  to  the  development  of  com- 

- — 1 ■       ~ \ — -    -  —  - 

K)sfOod.  "The  CokmJal  Corporation."  in  Pol.  Set.  Quar.,  Xt,  189i»  pp.  264-26S;  Jameson. 
WWUm  Usselinx,  (Uoielinx  waa  the  founder  of  the  company.)  Chqrney,  European  Back^ 
gfommd  ef  AmtricMM  Hisiary,  chap,  viii  (this  summarizes  the  chief  powers  of  the  company). 

The  quotation  is  from  Channing.  History  of  the  UniUd  States,  I.  44S. 
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merce.  To  aid  in  accomplishing  these  objects  the  company  received 
a  state  subsidy  of  1,000,000  florins,  the  use  of  16  government  ships 
and  4  yachts,  and  was  given  the  exemption  of  tolls  and  license  dues  on 
its  oiwn  ships.  The  company  was  required  to  provide  at  least  as  many 
vessels  of  its  own  as  it  secured  from  the  government,  and  whenever 
practicable  the  ships  were  to  return  to  the  home  port  from  which  they 
sailed.  The  Dutch  West  India  Company  sent  out  settlers  to  New 
Amsterdam  in  1623,  but  the  persons  thus  taken  out  were  employes  oi 
the  company  rather  than  colonists  in  the  usual  meaning  of  the  term  at 
the  present  time.  The  company  monopolized  the  entire  economic  life 
of  the  colony.  The  fur  trade,  which,  during  the  early  years,  amounted 
to  6ofiOcf^  guilders  annually,  was  the  all-important  business;  ship-build- 
ing was  successfully  carried  on  to  some  extent;  mills  were  set  up  for  saw- 
ing logs,  hut  there  was  little  if  any  export  of  lumber.  The  ownership 
not  only  of  the  land,  but  of  the  stock  upon  the  farms  was  retained  by 
the  company  unril  1629,  when  the  patroon  system  of  land-holding 
was  mtroQuceo. 

The  private  holding  of  land  in  patroonships  constituted  the  first 
modificaboh  of  the  plan  of  complete  monopolization  of  industry  by 
die  company,  and  this  change  was  made,  because  the  returns  from  the 
Itir  trade  wqre  not  large  enough  to  make  it  worth  while  for  the  company 
to  bear  the  entire  expense  of  developing  the  colonial  enterprise. 
AcGordini^y,  the  company  provided  that  any  member  who  should 
wkhin  fkmr  years  send  out  fiifty  families  at  his  own  expense  woidd  be 
granted  a  large  tract  of  land  (a  patroonship)  of  his  own  selection. 
The  purpose  df  the  company  was  to  create  large  landed  estates— the 
best  of  which  would  naturaUy  be  secured  by  the  individual  members 
oootroUtng  the  company  at  liie  rime  the  system  was  adopted — culti- 
vated by  die  patroon's  tenants,  assisted  by  slaves.  The  company  was 
to  sdl  the  patroons  such  daves  as  they  might  need  to  purchase;  the 
profitable  fur  trade  with  the  Indians  was  to  be  carried  on  only  by  the 
company  and  by  those  living  within  its  reservarion  at  Manhattan.  The 
trade  and  industries  ol  the  patroonships  were  most  carefully  restricted 
and  r^;ulated  with  a  view  to  perpetuating  the  company's  commercial 
monopoly,  and  to  keeping  the  colony  dependent  upon  the  home  country 
for  dodiing  and  other  supfdies. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Dutch  West  India  Company's  dual 
system  of  patroonships  and  exclusive  trade  monopoly  did  not  result 
in  a  rapid  growth  of  New  Netherland.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
modify  the  land  system  and  to  open  the  conmierce  to  comperirimi. 

To  increase  the  number  of  small  holdings  of  land  and  thus  to  bring 
about  a  greater  culrivarion  of  the  soil,  the  company,  in  1640^  offered 
to  grant  patroonships  of  200  acres  eacht  the  proprietor  bong  m|iiired 
to  bring  out  from  the  home  country  five  servants  tp  till  the  ground.    At 
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this  plan  did  not  have  the  full  effect  desired,  the  company  tried  the 
experimenty  ten  years  later,  of  aiding  the  tenants  by  renting  them  stock 
and  supplying  them  with  tools;  but  the  results  of  this  modification  of 
the  patroon  system,  although  favorable,  were  relatively  slight.  There 
were  some  exports  of  flour,  oats,  peas,  and  beans  during  Stuyvesant's 
administradon  (1647-1664),  but  the  agricultural  development  of  New 
Netherland  was  slow  as  compared  with  other  colonies  and  continued 
to  lag  until  after  the  country  had  been  conquered  by  the  English  and 
settlements  were  made  by  immigrants  who  held  the  land  as  individual 
freeholds,  as  they  were  held  in  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  and  else- 
^ere. 

The  first  inroad  upon  the  company  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  New 
Netherland  was  made  in  1638,  when  the  company  was  compelled  to 
grant  to  the  merchants  resident  within  the  colony  the  right  to  import 
and  export  goods  in  the  ships  belonging  to  the  company.  This  trade 
by  private  persons  was  subject  to  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  imports,  and 
15  per  cent  on  exports,  and  for  three  good  reasons  was  most  carefully 
regulated  by  the  government:  (i)  The  revenues  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  government  were  derived  from  the  commercial  monopoly  or 
from  the  customs  collected  from  private  traders.  Private  traders  must 
be  taxed,  and  smuggling  must  be  prevented.  (2)  The  opening  of  the 
trade  to  private  merchants  stimulated  immigration  and  men  of  various 
nauonalities  made  New  Amsterdam  their  temporary  abode,  and  the 
commerce  of  the  colony  passed  to  a  large  extent  into  the  hands  of  per- 
sons who  were  practically  foreigners  and  but  slightly  identified  with 
the  colony.  (3)  The  most  important  branch  of  trade  was  in  furs,  which 
were  secured  from  the  Indians  in  exchange  for  trinkets,  guns,  powder, 
and  rum.  The  government,  i.  ^.,  the  company,  could  not  safely  per- 
mit its  relations  with  the  Indians  to  be  determined  by  the  unrestrained 
cupidity  of  private  traders.     Stringent  regulation  was  necessary. 

EARLY  TRADE  OF  NEW  JERSEY  AND  MARYLAND. 

The  commerce  of  the  territory  now  included  in  New  Jersey  was  not 
important  prior  to  1660.  The  Dutch  made  settlements  across  the 
Hudson  from  New  Amsterdam  as  early  as  1620,  and  regarded  all  the 
country  east  of  the  Delaware  as  a  part  of  New  Netherland.  The 
Swedes,  in  1638,  made  settlements  on  the  east  bank  of  the  lower 
Delaware  and  considered  that  region  a  part  of  New  Sweden,  until  they 
were  dispossessed  of  their  territory  by  Peter  Stuyvesant  in  1655,  Thus 
the  country  between  the  Hudson  and  the  Delaware  was  from  the  first 
divided  by  political  and  economic  forces  into  two  distinct  sections;  and 
the  trade  of  the  northern  or  eastern  part  centered  at  New  Amsterdam, 
while  the  commerce  of  the  southern  or  western  portion  was  tributary 
to  the  lower  Delaware. 

The  Swedes  settled  on  both  the  east  and  west  banks  of  the  Delaware 
estuary,  and  New  Sweden  was  held  to  include  the  region  between  the 
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Chesapeake  and  the  lower  Hudson.    Professor  C.  M.  Andrews  sum- 
marizes the  industries  and  trade  of  that  section  by  saying: 

"In  that  wide  stretch  of  country  between  the  Chesapeake  and  Hudson^  the 
Swedes,  Finns,  and  Dutch  ...  led  a  flourishing  agricultural  and  trading  life. 
The  Swedes  .  .  .  cultivated  their  gardens,  orchards,  and  farais,  and  raised 

Kats,  cattle,  and  swine.    They  did  a  good  business  in  tobacco  (with  Mary- 
id)  and  furs  (with  the  Indians),  and  conrinued  their  aaricultural  and  trading 
life  even  after  the  subjection  of  the  region  by  the  Dutcn."^ 

Maryland  from  the  time  of  its  colonization  in  the  third  decade  to  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  engaged  largely  in  raising  tobacco, 
and,  although  it  was  less  exclusively  devoted  to  tobacco  culture  than 
Virginia  was,  the  early  foreign  trade  of  Maryland  consisted  mainly  in 
exporting  tobacco  to  England  to  exchange  for  manufactures.  The 
other  important  trade  of  the  colony  consisted  in  selling  food  and  horses 
to  the  tobacco  plantations  of  Virginia. 

Inasmuch  as  the  Carolinas  were  first  settled  in  1663,  and  Georgia 
seventy  years  later,  the  commercial  history  of  those  three  colonies 
begins  some  time  after  the  period  covered  by  this  chapter. 

The  foregoing  discussion  of  the  early  commerce  of  the  colonies  has 
been  concerned  with  their  trade  with  their  home  countries  in  Europe. 
It  remains  to  speak  briefly  of  the  beginnings  of  intercolonial  trade. 
The  main  characteristics  of  that  commerce  can  be  depicted  by  reference 
to  the  intercolonial,  commerce  carried  on  from  New  England  and  from 
Virginia,  and  to  the  commerce  of  those  sections  with  the  colonies  in 
the  West  Indies. 

'     BEGINNINGS  OF  INTERCOLONIAL  TRAI£. 

By  1640  the  intercolonial  exchanges  had  become  regular.  According 
to  Weeden,  the  trade  of  Massachusetts  with  New  Amsterdam  and 
Virginia  began  as  early  as  163 1.'  ''After  1640,  Boston,  Salem,  Scituate, 
Dorchester,  Gloucester,  Plymouth,  Newport,  New  London,  and  New 
Haven''  built  vessels  and  dispatched  them  'Moaded  with  produce  and 
lumber,  to  adjacent  colonies,  Barbados  and  England.''*  The  vessels 
were  often  sold  with  the  cargoes.  New  England's  earliest  exports 
were  furs,  to  which  fish  were  soon  added.  Then  lumber,  grain,  cattle, 
and  butter  were  included,  and  the  coastwise  commerce  of  New  England 
which  reached  New  Amsterdam  in  the  early  thirties  was  in  a  few  years 
carried  on  regularly  with  Virginia  and  the  West  Indies.  The  trade  of 
Massachusetts  with  the  Dutch  at  the  mouth  of  the  Hudson  became 
large  enough  by  1642  to  cause  Massachusetts  to  enact  legislation 
regulating  the  currency  of  Dutch  coin.  ''  By  1643,  the  trade  (of  New 
England)  extended  to  Madeira,  and  soon  after  to  Spain,  and  wine,  iron, 
and  wool  were  (thereby)  included  among  the  imports."^ 

^Ceiomtal  Se^-Kkmemmsmi,  319.  *Eeomomk  and  Social  History  of  Nfw  Rm^omd,  1, 124. 

'Andrews.  CoUmiol  S^-CeminmmU,  331.  ^ 

^Doyle,  Hitlory  of  EnijUtk  Cokmioo  in  Amorica,  III.  2S. 
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The  West  Indies  trade  of  New  England  early  became  more  impc^tant 
than  the  commerce  with  the  other  continental  colonies;  indeed^  it  was 
the  commerce  with  the  West  Indies  that  enabled  New  England  to 
develop  industrially  and  to  expand  her  trade  with  Europe.  The  fislit 
pipe-staves,  lumber,  grain,  pork,  and  other  food  products  were  sent 
to  the  tropical  islands  and  there  exchanged  ibr  cotton,  tobacco^  salt, 
rum,  wine,  sugar^  negroes,  and  also  for  the  coin  and  bills  of  exchange 
which  New  England  needed  to  use  in  paying  for  the  ma&afactures  of  old 
England.  From  the  very  first  intercourse  of  New  England  with  the 
West  Indies,  fish  were  marketed  in  the  islands;  and  the  eariy  import- 
ance of  the  lumber  exports  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  1640  eleven 
ships  sailed  from  New  En^and  for  the  West  Indies  widi  cargoes  of 
lumber. 

These  details  give  an  indication  of  the  commercial  relations  of  New 
England  with  her  sister  colonfes  and  with  the  West  Indies*  A  brief 
survey  of  the  intercolonial  trade  of  Virginia  will  add  further  definite-^ 
ness  to  the  picture  of  the  trade  of  the  cdkmies  with  each  other. 

The  trade  of  Virginia  with  New  England,  which  had  become  regular 
by  1640,  grew  increasingly  active  thereafter,  Virginia  purchasing  in 
New  England  not  only  colonial  products,  but  also  '*a  large  quantity  of 
supplies  which  had  originally  come  from  Europe,"^  which  the  Vir- 
ginians paid  for  by  tobacco  and  by  biUs  of  exchange  on  England. 

G>mmercial  intercourse  between  Virginia  and  New  Amsterdam  and 
of  ^rginia  with  Europe  via  the  Dutch  colony  was  encouraged  by  the 
governors  of  New  Netherland  and  by  the  Dutch  West  India  Company. 
The  importance  of  this  trade  was  such  that  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  was  careful  to  maintain  friendly  commercial  intercourse 
between  New  Netherland  and  Virginia  even  during  the  war  between 
Holland  and  England  from  1652  to  1655.*  Exports  from  Holland  and 
from  New  Amsterdam  were  taken  to  Virginia  in  Dutch  ships  which 
k>aded  with  Virginia  tobacco  and  sailed  directly  to  Holland.  The 
traffic  from  Virginia  to  New  Amsterdam  was  light.  Vessels  nortb- 
bound  from  the  West  Indies  for  New  Netherland  or  New  En^and 
sometimes  stopped  at  Virginia  to  exchange  tropical  products  for  the 
tobacco  and  other  exports  of  that  colony^  Thus  the  commerce  of 
Virginia  with  the  northern  colonies  was  closely  connected  with  her 
European  and  West  Indian  trade. 

The  most  active  intercolonial  trade  of  Virginia  was  naturally  with 
Maryland,  her  neighbor  on  the  north,  with  which  she  had  easy  com- 
munication by  way  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  the  Potomac  River,  and  the 
other  streams  debouching  into  the  bay.  Bruce  states  that,  ''As  early 
as  1641  the  records  [of  Maryland]  show  that  its  inhabitants  purchas^ 
many  of  their  supplies  in  the  older  conununities  south  of  the  Potomac^ 
and,  (m  the  other  hand,  that  citizens  [of  Virginia]  were  obtainii^  goods 
of  different  sorts  from  persons  living  in  Maryland.''^ 

^Bntoe.  namomU  BiH,  €fV:imiki  StHtUamth  Cmhay^  II.  323.  VM..  314. 
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Commerce  between  Virginia  and  the  West  Indies  began  in  1633. 
The  planters  of  Virginia,  unlike  the  merchants  of  New  England,  were 
not  largely  engaged  in  operating  ships.  The  owners  of  the  most  exten- 
sive plantations  exported  their  tobacco  in  their  own  ships,  but  the 
intercolonial.  West  Indian,  and  some  of  the  European  commerce  of 
Virginia  was  carried  on  in  vessels  owned  outside  of  the  colony,  by  the 
shipping  of  Holland,  England,  and  New  England.  As  regards  the 
trade  with  the  West  Indies^^  it  was  carried  on  not  only  by  means  of  the 
vesseb  owned  in  Virginia,  and  plying  back  and  forth  between  the  home 
ports  and  those  of  the  tropical  islands,  but  also  by  various  traders  that 
brought  up  West  Indian  cargoes  as  mercantile  ventures.  ''Many 
ships,"  says  Bruce,  "from  year  to  year  arrived  in  Virginia,  with  cargoes 
of  West  Indian  commodities,  the  owners  of  which  depended  on  casual 
purchasers  for  the  disposal  of  their  stock,  these  purchasers  being  sought 
by  passing  from  landing  to  landing  in  the  principal  rivers."^ 

GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  AMERICAN  COMMERCE  IN  1660. 

The  difficulties  to  be  overcome  in  the  settlement  and  colonisation  of 
America  were  many,  and  the  increase  in  population  was  comparatively 
slow  during  tht  first  fifty  years  after  the  founding  of  Jamestown.  The 
English  colonies.  New  England,  Maryland,  and  Virginia,  contained 
from  75>ooo  to  80,000  white  inhabitants  and  New  Netherland's  popula- 
tion added  6,000  or  7,000^  more.  The  total  commerce  carried  on  by 
these  80,000  or  85,000  people  could  not  have  been  large  in  comparison 
with  the  later  figures  of  American  trade;  nevertheless  the  colonies  scat- 
tered along  the  seaboard  from  the  Kennebec  to  the  valley  of  the  Jame& 
were  so  closely  dependent  upon  maritime  commerce  that  a  large  share 
of  their  economic  activity  was  ^devoted  to  trade. 

The  English  colonies  far  outweighed  the  Dutch  in  importance,  and 
the  major  share  of  their  total  commerce  was  with  England;  although, 
up  to  the  passage  of  the  British  Acts  of  Trade  in  1660,  Holland  not 
only  had  the  trade  of  New  Netherland,  but  also  secured  a  large,  though 
minor,  portion  of  the  tobacco  exports  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

The  several  colonies  were  not  vitally  dependent  upon  each  other. 
Their  economic  connections  were  mainly  with  Europe,  and  the  inter- 
colonial trade  was  relatively  small  in  scope  and  volume.  The  exports 
of  all  colonies  being  agricultural  and  forest  products,  and  in  the  case  of 
New  England  those  commodities  and  fish,  the  most  natural  markets 
of  the  o^nies  as  a  whole  were  in  Europe,  and  it  was  there  also  that  they 
could  most  advantageously  secure  the  greater  part  of  their  manufac- 
tures and  other  necessary  supplies.  New  England,  however,  afforded 
a  partial  exception  to  this  general  rule,  in  that  she  early  found  a  large 
and  profitable  market  in  the  West  Indies. 

^Scommie  HiH.  of  Va,  in  the  Se9tmieenih  Cenhnry,  II,  327. 
ig.  JETtftory  of  the  UniUd  SiMies,  h  510. 
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The  trade  between  New  England  and  the  West  Indies  developed 
early,  because  it  formed  the  natural  complement  to  her  commerce 
with  Europe.  The  exports  of  New  England  to  the  tropical  islands, 
lumber,  fish,  etc.,  exceeded  in  value  the  purchases  she  made  in  the 
West  Indies;  whereas  the  supplies  New  England  required  from  Eng- 
land greatly  outvalued  the  exports  that  could  be  marketed  in  the  home 
country.  The  bills  of  exchange  which  New  England  obtained  from  the 
West  Indian  importers  enabled  her  to  settle  her  commercial  indebted- 
ness to  England.  The  steady  economic  progress  of  New  England  was 
made  possible  by  the  profitableness  of  her  commerce  with  the  West 
Indies. 

Virginia  had  a  larger  foreign  trade  than  any  of  the  New  England 
colonies  had  and  it  was  of  very  different  character.  Unlike  New 
England,  Virginia  had  only  a  minor  interest  in  the  West  Indies.  Her 
chief  staple,  tobacco,  had  its  sole  outlet  in  the  European  markets,  and 
the  progress  of  Virginia  was  conditioned  almost  entirely  by  her  com- 
merce with  England  and  Holland.  Up  to  1661  the  tobacco  trade,  and 
hence  the  import  trade,  of  Virginia  was  shared  by  Holland  as  well  as 
England;  and  the  growing  commerce  of  Holland  with  the  British  colo- 
nies in  America  was  the  occasion,  if  not  the  cause,  of  the  enactment 
of  the  British  Navigation  Acts  restricting  the  trade  of  the  British 
colonies  to  ships  of  the  national  flag.  The  commerce  of  Virginia  was 
larger  than  that  of  the  other  colonies,  because  she  exported  nearly  all 
of  her  staple  articles  of  production,  and  manufactured  or  produced  but 
few  of  the  supplies  needed  on  her  plantations.  She  even  imported  a 
part  of  her  food  supply  and  was  more  economically  dependent  upon 
Europe  as  time  went  on,  whereas  New  England  tended  to  become  com- 
mercially autonomous. 

The  progress  of  the  several  colonies  in  industry  and  commerce  wa? 
in  no  small  measure  affected  by  political  and  social  forces  as  well  ar 
by  economic  or  material  causes.  The  advance  of  New  Netherland 
under  the  political  and  social  institutions  maintained  by  the  Dutch 
was  slow,  while  the  progress  of  New  England  with  far  less  favoring 
natural  conditions  was  comparatively  rapid.  New  England  led  all  the 
colonies  industrially  and  commerciallyr-because  she  had  political  free^ 
dom  in  the  highest  degree,  and  because  her  settlers  were  men  inured 
to  struggle  and  were  so  fashioned  in  mind  and  heart  as  to 

'^    .     .    .    welcome  each  rebuif 
Which  turns  earth's  smoothness  rough." 
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Before  continuing  with  the  history  of  the  development  of  American 
commerce  after  1660,  it  will  be  well  to  consider  the  policy  adopted 
by  England  and  the  measures  enacted  by  the  several  American  colonies 
for  the  promotion  and  regulation  of  commerce.  The  present  chapter 
will  discusss  the  British  Acts  of  Trade;  the  following  one  will  sum- 
marily review  the  commercial  policy  of  the  colonies. 

THE  MERCANTILE  THEORY. 

During  the  seventeenth  century,  and  indeed  from  the  fifteenth  until 
well  into  the  nineteenth  century,  the  mercantile  theory  of  trade  was 
accepted  without  question  by  practically  all  Englishmen,  and  in  fact  by 
Europe  generally.  The  nation  was  by  this  theory  regarded  as  a  politi- 
cal and  economic  unit.  Each  country's  relations  with  all  other  coun- 
tries were  to  be  carefully  regulated  so  that  all  international  intercourse 
might  enhance  national  wealth  and  power. 

Under  the  mercantile  theory  it  was  held  that  if  trade  were  to  be  of 
advantage  to  the  country  as  a  whole  the  following  principles  must  be 
obser\'ed : 

f  i)  Trade  must  be  so  conducted  that  the  money  value  of  the  com- 
modities exported  from  the  country  exceeds  the  money  cost  of  the 
goods  imported,  so  that  there  is  a  "favorable  balance  of  trade'*  with 
a  steady  flow  of  coin  or  bullion  into  the  country.  It  was  believed 
that  the  military  and  naval  strength  of  a  country  depended  upon  the 
stock  of  ready  money  in  the  war  chest  or  at  least  in  the  possession  of 
the  people  of  the  country. 

(2)  It  seemed  equally  evident  to  the  people  of  the  times  of  Elizabeth 
and  Cromwell  that  certain  kinds  of  trade  were  much  more  to  be  desired 
than  others,  and  that  it  was  the  business  of  the  government  to  restrict 
or  prohibit  some  exchanges  and  to  foster  others.  The  imports  ought 
not  to  compete  with,  but  ought  to  contribute  to,  the  growth  of  home 
industries;  the  exports  should  not  include  those  articles  needed  at  home 
for  consumption  or  use  in  production. 

(3)  Under  the  fully  developed  mercantile  system,  it  was  held  that 
the  merchants  of  other  countries  should  be  permitted  to  engage  in  the 
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commerce  of  the  home  country  and  its  colonies  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  producers  and  traders  of  the  home  nation  were  unable  or  disin- 
clined to  carry  on  and  develop  industry  and  commerce.  Each  foreign 
country  ought  to  be  permitted  of  right  to  engage  in  its  own  trade  with 
another  country,  but  each  nation  might,  if  it  choose,  reserve  to  itself 
all  the  commerce  between  the  different  sections  under  its  flag,  and 
might  refuse  to  open  its  trade  with  a  foreign  country  to  the  merchants 
and  ships  of  a  third  nation.  These  rest*nctions  of  trade  were  made  to 
promote  the  industries,  increase  the  shipping,  and  strengthen  the  naval 
power  of  the  country. 

(4)  The  commerce  of  a  country  ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be  re- 
served to  the  ships  of  the  national  flag,  owned  and  manned  by  the  people 
of  the  country.  This  policy  was  believed  to  be  wse,  both  economically 
and  politically.  The  maritime  commerce  and  the  merchant  marine 
ought  to  contribute  to  the  naval  power  of  the  country.  Even  if  for- 
eigners were  able  to  handle  the  maritime  trade  more  cheaply,  they  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  do  so;  the  naval  power  should  be  strengthened, 
even  though  a  temporary  economic  sacrifice  were  necessary. 

(5)  The  reservation  of  the  trade  of  the  colonies  to  the  home  mer- 
chants and  to  the  national  and  colonial  shipping  seemed  most  natural. 
The  colonies  were  regarded  as  plantations,  established  and  fostered  to 
provide  the  people  of  the  parent  country  with  a  vent  for  their  manu- 
factures and  with  new  and  controllable  sources  from  which  to  secure 
the  foods  and  materials  needed  to  supplement  the  supplies  required 
by  the  mother  country;  and  the  colonists  were  encouraged,  sometimes 
with  bounties,  to  produce  the  imports  required  by  the  parent  country. 

The  policy  of  England  was  to  increase  and  perpetuate  the  economic 
dependence  of  the  colonies  upon  the  mother  country.  The  plantations 
were  to  be  supplied  with  all  their  manufactures  from  Great  Britain, 
and  the  home  country  was  to  be,  with  few  exceptions,  the  sole  market  of 
the  productions  of  the  plantations.  England  was  to  be  the  '^staple  "  of 
the  trade  of  the  colonies.  As  Malachy  Postlethwayt,  the  author  of  the 
voluminous  Dictionary  of  Commerce,  stated  in  a  volume  entitled  Britain*  s 
Commercial  Interest  Explained  (vol.  I,  pp.  107-108),  published  in  1747* 

"Colonies  ought  never  to  forget  what  they  owe  to  their  mother  country  in 
return  for  the  prosperity  and  riches  they  enjoy.  Their  gratitude  in  that 
respect,  and  the  duty  they  owe,  indispensably  oblige  them  to  be  immediately 
dependant  on  their  original  parent,  and  to  make  their  interest  subservient 
thereunto.  The  efi^ect  of  that  interest,  and  of  that  dependency  will  be,  to 
procure  the  mother:  (i)  a  greater  consumption  of  productions  of  her  lands; 
(2)  occupation  for  a  greater  number  of  the  manuiacturers,  artizans,  fisher- 
men, and  seamen;  (3)  a  greater  quantity  of  such  commodities  as  she  wants; 
(4}  a  greater  superfluity^  wherewith  to  supply  other  people, 

"From  the  end  of  the  establishment  of  colonies,  result  two  kinds  of  prohibit 
tions.  First,  it  is  a  law  founded  on  the  very  nature  of  colonies,  that  they  ought 
to  have  no  culture  or  arts,  wherein  to  rival  the  arts  and  culture  of  their  parent 
country.    For  which  reason,  a  colony,  incapable  of  producing  any  other  com- 
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modities  than  those  produced  by  its  mother  country,  would  be  more  dangerous 
than  useful;  it  would  be  proper  to  call  home  its  inhabitants  and  give  it  up. 

''Secondly,  colonies  can  not  in  justice  consume  foreign  commodities,  with 
an  equivalent  for  which  their  mother  country  consents  to  supply  them;  nor 
sell  to  foreigners,  such  of  their  own  commodities  as  their  mother  country 
consents  to  receive.  Every  infringement  of  these  laws  is  a  real,  though  too 
common,  robbery  of  the  mother  country's  labourers,  workmen  and  seamen, 
in  order  to  enrich  the  same  classes  of  men  belonging  to  rival  nations,  who  will 
sooner  or  later  take  advantage  of  it  against  those  very  colonies     .... 

''From  these  principles  it  follows,  that  colonies  are  designed  for  culture  only, 
and  that  the  navigation  occasioned  by  that  culture  belongs  to  the  seamen  of 
the  mother  country." 

Such  was  the  "mercantile  doctrine"  as  regards  the  desirable  economic 
relation  of  colonies  to  the  parent  country.  "The  only  use  and  advan- 
tage of  the  American  colonies,  or  the  West  India  Islands,"  said  Lord 
Sheffield,  "  (is)  the  monopoly  of  their  consumption,  and  the  carriage  of 
their  produce;  for  that  object  alone  we  could  be  tempted  to  support 
the  vast  expense  of  their  maintenance  and  protection."^ 

The  establishment  of  transoceanic  colonies  at  the  opening  of  the 
seventeenth  century  gave  a  new  and  wider  significance  to  the  mercan* 
tile  theory.  Up  to  that  time  the  motive  back  of  the  doctrine  had  been 
national,  the  aim  and  ideal  now  became  both  national  and  imperialistic, 
and  as  England  was  the  leading  and  most  successful  country  in  planting 
permanent  colonies  of  her  own  subjects,  her  navigation  laws  and  acts 
of  trade  express  the  mercantile  theory  in  its  clearest  and  most  logical 
form. 

The  commercial  policy  of  England  during  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries  has  been  so  fully  and  ably  discussed  by  Mr. 
George  L.  Beer,*  and  the  Acts  of  Trade  by  which  that  policy  was 
carried  out  have  been  so  clearly  analyzed  by  Professor  Herbert  L. 
Osgood,'  that  it  will  be  necessary,  in  this  history  of  American  commerce, 
only  briefly  to  summarize  the  main  features  of  that  legislation,  and  to 
point  out  its  principal  eflFects  upon  the  trade  and  industries  of  the 
British  colonies  on  the  continent  of  America. 

ORIGIN  OF  THE  NAVIGATION  ACTS. 

Some  of  the  principles  of  the  mercantile  legislation  of  England  ante- 
dated by  many  years  the  settlement  of  America.  An  act  passed  in 
1381,  when  Richard  II  was  King,  provided  "that,  to  increase  the  navy 
of  England,  no  goods  or  merchandises  shall  be  either  exported  or 
imported,  but  only  in  ships  belonging  to  the  King's  subjects.*    The 

H)bs«ftotums  on  ike  Commerce  of  the  American  States,  162. 

H:cmmercial  Policy  of  England  toward  the  American  Colonies  (Studies  in  Hist.,  Econ.,  and  Public 
Law.  Columbia  CoUege.  Vol.  III.  1893,  No.  2);  British  Colonial  Policy,  1754-1765;  The  Origins  of 
ih4  BriHsh  Colonial  System.  1578-1660;  The  Old  Colonial  System,  1660-1754.  Part  I,  1660-1688. 
2  vpit. 

^American  Colonies  in  the  Seventeenth  Century,  III,  chap.  vii. 

K:halxneni.  Political  Annals,  I,  257. 
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patent  that  Henry  VII  granted  to  the  Cabots,  near  the  close  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  stipulated  that  the  commerce  resulting  from  their 
discoveries  must  be  with  England.  These  and  similar  rules  concerning 
trade  were  probably  not  enforced  to  much  extent  and  they  probably 
had  comparatively  slight  effect;  but  the  requirements  which  Richard 
and  Henry  imposed  illustrate  the  theory  held  at  that  time  by  the 
people  of  England  regarding  the  governmental  control  of  maritime 
commerce. 

The  principles  embodied  in  the  Navigation  and  Trade  Acts  of  1650, 
1651,  and  i660y  and  of  later  dates,  had  certain  immediate  precedents  in 
the  provisions  of  the  charters  granted  to  the  London  and  Plymouth 
Companies,  in  the  various  royal  patents  bestowed  by  the  Charleses^ 
and  in  the  early  regulations  concerning  the  tobacco  trade.  The  com- 
panies that  made  the  first  settlements  in  America  were  given  the  exclu- 
sive monopoly  of  the  trade  with  their  colonies,  which  meant  that  the 
commerce  as  it  developed  was  to  be  with  England.  The  purpose  of 
the  Crown  to  reserve  to  England  the  future  conrimerce  with  America 
was  well  shown  in  the  patent  granted  by  Charles  I  to  Berkeley  in  1639, 
by  which  the  patentee  was  "to  oblige  the  masters  of  vessels,  freighted 
with  productions  of  the  colony,  to  give  bond  before  their  departure 
to  bring  same  into  England  ....  and  to  forbid  all  trade  with 
foreign  vessels,  except  upon  necessity."* 

The  first  valuable  import  from  the  American  settlements  was 
tobacco,  and  as  there  was  a  strong  demand  for  this  in  the  Netherlands 
and  elsewhere  on  the  continent,  England  had  much  difficulty  in  monop- 
olizing the  market.  Partly  because  the  use  of  tobacco  was  thought  to 
be  undesirable  but  more  for  the  purpose  of  deriving  a  revenue  from  the 
tobacco  trade,  the  English  government,  in  1619,  prohibited  the  growing 
of  tobacco  in  England  for  sale;  and  the  next  year  a  monopoly  of  the 
right  of  importing  tobacco  into  England  and  collecting  the  duties 
thereon  was  granted  to  two  men  for  a  year  for  £10,000.  The  London 
Company  then  arranged  to  dispose  of  the  Virginia  tobacco  in  the 
Netherlands,  but  in  1621,  despite  the  pleas  of  the  company  for  the 
privilege  of  freedom  of  trade,  the  Privy  Council  forbade  the  export  of 
any  product  of  Virginia  to  a  foreign  country  until  the  commodities 
had  been  landed  in  England  and  had  paid  the  English  duties.  This 
order  was  repeated  from  time  to  time,  and  the  policy  of  the  government 
did  not  change  when  the  London  Company  was  dissolved  in  1624. 
However,  as  the  quantity  of  tobacco  grown  in  Virginia  rose  and  the 
price  fell,  the  incentive  to  evade  the  orders  of  the  home  government 
became  so  strong  that  not  a  little  trade  was  carried  on  directly  with  the 
Netherlands,  and  indirectly  by  way  of  the  Dutch  merchants  at  Nc\v 
Amsterdam. 


^Chalmers.  Political  Annals.  I.  120. 
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During  the  stormy  years  of  the  Civil  War  preceding  the  period  of 
the  Protectorate  in  England  there  was  no  effort  made  to  prevent  the 
colonists  from  trading  with  the  Dutch;  hence  it  was  that  when  order 
was  established  by  the  strong  rule  of  Cromwell,  a  large  sh^re  of  the 
trade  of  the  British  colonies  was  handled  by  Dutch  merchants  and 
carried  by  Dutch  ships.  This  was  irritating  to  the  English  merchants; 
and  when,  in  1650,  the  Rump  Parliament  passed  the  act  to  compel 
rebellious  Virginia,  whose' sympathies  were  with  the  Loyalists,  to 
accept  the  authority  of  Parliament,  the  act  included  a  clause  (inserted 
as  a  war  measure,  it  is  true)  prohibiting- the  ships  of  all  foreign  nations 
from  participating  in  the  trade  of  the  English  colonies,  except  under 
license  from  Parliament  or  the  Council  of  State.  The  act  was  in 
general  terms  and  included  all  countries,  but  was  aimed  at  the  Dutch. 
It  was  a  temporary  war  measure  hastily  enacted,  but  it  was  superseded 
the  following  year  by  a  carefully  prepared  navigation  act. 

THE  NAVIGATION  AND  TRADE  ACTS. 

The  Navigation  Act  of  165 1  was  enacted  to  exclude  foreign  ships 
from  carrying  the  commerce  between  England  and  her  colonies,  and 
to  require  all  foreigners  to  employ  their  own  or  British  ships  in  shipping 
exports  to  England  or  its  dominions. .  The  act  applied  solely  to  navi- 
gation or  the  carrying  of  traffic  and  was  intended  primarily  to  cripple 
the  Dutch;  it  did  not  give  Englishmen  a  monopoly  of  English  and 
colonial  trade.     Its  chief  provisions  were : 

I.  That  goods  erown  or  manufactured  in  Asia,  Africsi,  or  America  could  be 
brought  into  England  or  its  dominions  only  in  ships  of  which  the  proprietor, 
master,  and  the  majority  of  the  mariners  were  English. 

t.  That  goods  grown  or  manufactured  in  Europe  could  be  imi>orted  into 
England  or  its  dominions  only  in  English  ships  or  vessels  belonging  to  the 
country  where  the  goods  were  produced. 

3.  That  goods  of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture  could  be  brought  into 
England  only  from  the  place  of  production  or  from  "those  ports  where  alone 
the  goods  can  be  shipped  or  whence  they  are  usually  first  snipped."^ 

The  act  contained  certain  minor  exceptions  to  its  provisions.  The 
forfeiture  of  cargo  and  vessel  was  the  penalty  for  violation  of  the  law. 
The  extent  to  which  the  law  was  enforced  and  its  effect  on  British 
shipping  will  be  considered  below.  One  consequence  of  the  law  was 
immediate.  The  act  was  intended  to  cripple  the  Netherlands,  and 
it  succeeded.  War  with  that  country  followed  the  succeeding  year, 
and  the  great  naval  struggle  between  England  and  Holland  began — 
a  conflict  by  which  England,  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, came  to  be  the  leading  maritime  country  of  Europe. 

The  act  of  165 1  applied  only  to  shipping,  or  the  ocean  carrying 
business;  the  next  and  the  most  important  piece  of  commercial  legis- 
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lation,  that  of  1660,  related  to  ship-building,  to  navigation,  and  to 
trade.  Its  provisions  regarding  the  construction  and  ownership  of  the 
$hips  employed  in  the  British  colonial  commerce  and  in  the  iniport 
trade  of  England  were: 

1.  That  gpods  could  be  imported  into  or  exported  from  the  British  planta- 
tions in  Asia,  Africa,  or  America  only  in  vessels  owned  and  built  by  the 
people  of  the  realm  (England,  Wales,  Berwick  on  Tweed),  Ireland,  and  the 
English  plantations.  The  master  of  the  ship  and  three-fourths  of  the  crew 
must  be  Enelish.^ 

2.  That  the  productions  or  manufactures  of  Asia,  Africa,  or  America  could 
be  imported  into  the  realm,  Ireland,  Jersey,  and  Guernsey,  only  in  vessels 
built,  owned,  and  operated  as  described  above. 

3*  That  articles  of  foreign  production  could  be  imported  into  the  realm, 
Ireland,  Jfersey*  and  Guernsey,  only  directlv  from  the  countries  where  they 
were  produced  or  from  the  usual  places  of  shipment. 

The  act  of  1660  so  regulated  the  colonial  trade  as  to  give  English 
merchants  a  great  advantage  over  those  of  the  Netherlands  and  other 
foreign  countries.  It  provided  that  no  alien  should  be  a  merchant  or 
factor  in  the  British  colonies,  and  it  enumerated  seven  colonial  prod- 
ucts (sugar,  tobacco,  raw  cotton,  ginger,  indigo,  and  fustic  and  other 
dye  woods)  that  could  not  be  shipped  from  any  plantation  to  any 
country  or  place  except  to  another  plantation  or  to  the  English  realm. 
This  list  of  enumerated  articles  was  somewhat  lengthened  in  1706  and 
1722,  molasses,  rice,  and  naval  stores  being  added  in  1706;  copper, 
beaver,  and  other  skins,  in  1722. 

In  1764,  as  one  feature  of  Grenville's  measures  for  taxing  the  Ameri- 
can colonies,  numerous  additions  were  made  to  the  list  of  enumerated 
articles,  coffee,  pimento,  cocoanuts,  whalefins,  raw  silk,  hides  and 
skins,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  iron,  and  lumber.  Two  years  later,  to 
prevent  the  colonists  from  buying  manufactures  from  the  continent 
of  Europe,  the  final  and  drastic  step  was  taken  of  requiring  the  non- 
enumerated  (as  well  as  the  enumerated  ones)  to  be  shipped  to  England, 
or  Ireland,  or  to  some  country  south  of  Cape  Finisterre. 

Until  after  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  tobacco  was  the  only 
enumerated  commodity  included  in  the  export  trade  of  the  continental 
American  colonies.  Accordingly,  the  monopolization  by  the  mother 
country  of  the  market  for  the  exported  enumerated  articles  did  not 
immediately  affect  the  trade  of  the  colonies  north  of  Maryland.  The 
grain,  fish,  naval  stores,  furs,  etc.,  exported  by  those  thriving  colonies 
had  an  unrestricted  market  until  the  eighteenth  century,  when  the 
naval  stores,  copper,  and  furs  were  enumerated.     Moreover,  when 

^The  word  "English"  as  used  in  this  law  was  intended  to  include  the  people  of  the  colonies  as 
well  as  those  of  England.  The  act  of  1662  (14  Car.  II,  c.  11.  sec.  5)  removed  all  doubt  on  this 
question  by  stipulating  that  * 'Whereas  it  is  required  by  the  said  Act  (of  1660)  that  in  sundry  cases 
the  Master  and  three-fourths  of  the  Mariners  are  to  be  English,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  any 
of  His  Majesty's  Subjects  of  England,  Ireland,  and  His  Plantations  are  to  be  accounted  English 
and  no  othen." 
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naval  stores  were  enumerated  they  were  granted  an  export  bounty  to 
encourage  their  shipment  to  England. 

To  prevent  the  enumerated  articles  from  being  shipped  direct  from 
the  colonies  to  foreign  countries  the  act  of  1660  provided  that  the 
master  of  a  ship  must,  before  sailing  from  a  colonial  port  with  any  of 
the  enumerated  commodities  on  board,  give  a  bond,  with  one  surety — 
the  bond  being  £1,000  for  ships  of  less  than  100  tons  burden,  and  £2,000 
if  of  greater  burden — that  the  goods  would  be  landed  in  England, 
Ireland,  Wales,  or  Berwick.  No  restrictions  were  placed  at  this  time 
upon  the  intercolonial  trade. 

To  supplement  the  trade  regulation  provided  for  in  the  act  of  1660 
the  statute  of  1663  was  enacted.  The  administrative  features  of  the 
act  of  1660  were  strengthened  by  more  stringent  provisions  regarding 
the  filing  of  the  bond  to  land  the  goods  in  the  realm,  and  the  declaration 
of  the  place  of  construction  and  of  the  ownership  of  the  vessel.  Dis- 
obedience of  the  law  by  the  merchant  or  master  was  punishable  by  for- 
feiture of  vessel  and  cargo.  If  the  governor  of  a  colony  failed  to  enforce 
the  act  he  was  subject  to  removal  and  to  a  fine  of  £1,000.  The  English 
customs  officers  were,  likewise,  required  under  heavy  penalties  to  enforce 
the  law.  The  law  stipulated  that  the  productions  of  Europe  could  be 
exported  to  the  British  colonies  only  when  laden  and  shipped  in  Eng- 
land, Wales,  or  Berwick  on  Tweed,  and  that  the  ships  used  to  export 
the  goods  to  the  colonies  must  be  built,  owned,  and  manned  by  British 
subjects  according  to  the  act  of  1660.  An  exception  was  made  of  salt, 
which  might  be  sent  from  any  European  port  direct  to  New  England.' 
Wines  might  be  shipped  directly  from  Madeira  and  the  Azores.  The 
act  of  1663  ^^s  intended  to  compel  the  colonists  to  buy  all  their  imports 
from  the  merchants  of  England  ai\d  Wales. 

The  law  was  not,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  capable  of  complete 
enforcement;  but  had  it  been  strictly  executed  the  influence  upon  the 
American  colonies  could  hardly  have  greatly  modified  the  course  of  the 
colonial  import  trade,  because  England  was  the  chief  producer  of  the 
manufactures  desired  by  the  American  colonist.  Moreover,  the  small 
quantities  of  continental  wares  purchased  by  the  colonists  would  prob- 
ably have  been  secured  mainly  at  London — ^the  chief  trade  center  of 
Europe  where  most  of  the  imports  for  America  were  obtained — instead 
of  being  bought  directly  from  the  continental  exporters. 

It  will  have  been  noted  that  the  acts  of  165 1  and  1660  did  not  include 
Scotland,  which  until  1707  had  its  separate  government.  Until  1707, 
the  people  of  England,  Wales,  Berwick  on  Tweed,  Ireland,  and  the 
colonists  were  English  according  to  the  Acts  of  Trade,  but  the  Scotch- 
men were  not.  The  exclusion  of  Scotland  from  the  direct  trade  with 
the  colonies  was  objected  to  both  by  the  merchants  of  Scotland  and 
by  the  sugar  planters  of  the  Barbados,  but  without  avail.     There  were 

'Pesasjrlvania  got  the  same  privilege  by  13  Geo.I,  chap.  5;  and  New  York  by  3  Geo.  II,  chap.  12. 
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a  few  instances  of  Scotch  ships  being  licensed  to  engage  in  the  colonial 
trade,  but  Scotland  was  treated  as  a  foreign  country  until  the  Act  of 
Union  of  1707. 

The  act  of  1660  had  imposed  no  restraints  upon  the  shipment  of 
commodities  from  one  colony  to  another.  The  Virginia  and  Maryland 
planters  took  advantage  of  this  to  engage  in  an  indirect  export  of 
tobacco  to  the  Netherlands,  by  shipping  the  tobacco  to  New  Amster- 
dam (until  New  Netherland  was  taken  over  by  the  English)  and  to 
New  England,  whence  the  tobacco  could  readily  be  taken  direct  to  the 
Continent.  The  law  was  also  more  directly  violated  by  transferring 
the  tobacco  from  colonial  to  Dutch  ships  at  sea.  The  colonial  vessels 
that  took  the  tobacco  to  the  Continent  would  not  care  to  return  to 
America  empty,  nor  would  they  be  safe  in  seeking  cargo  in  England; 
accordingly  there  were  strong  reasons  for  taking  Dutch  and  other 
continental  goods  back  for  sale  in  the  colonies.  This  illegal  trading 
was  carried  on  more  or  less  regularly;  but,  as  will  be  pointed  out  later, 
it  probably  did  not  constitute  a  large  share  of  the  total  trade  of  the 
colonies. 

To  make  the  acts  of  1660  and  1663  eifective  a  law  was  enacted  in 
1673  providing  that  every  vessel  loading  outbound  from  the  colonies 
with  enumerated  articles,  either  must  give  a  bond  that  those  commodi- 
ties would  be  landed  in  England,  Wales,  or  Berwick  (Ireland  was  not 
included),  or  must  pay  specific  export  duties.  In  other  words,  the 
intercolonial  trade  in  the  enumerated  commodities  must  be  carried  on 
by  way  of  England  or  be  subject  to  export  duties — at  least  this  was 
the  probable  intention  of  Parliament.  The  ambiguous  phraseology 
used  gave  a  chance  for  diverse  interpretations  of  its  meaning.  The 
Commissioners  of  the  Customs  in  London  were  authorized  to  enforce 
this  act,  and  they  were  empowered  to  appoint  collectors  of  customs 
resident  in  the  colonies  to  supervise  not  only  the  collection  of  the 
duties,  but  the  granting  of  bonds  and  also  the  registry  of  vessels  as 
required  in  the  acts  of  1660  and  1663.  The  London  Commissioners 
appointed  five  collectors,  one  for  each  of  the  colonies  of  Virginia, 
Maryland,  the  Carolinas,  New  York,  and  Massachusetts. 

Administrative  problems  were  not  solved  by  the  act  of  1673,  and 
evasions  of  the  law  continued.  Neither  the  Royal  Governor  of  Vir- 
ginia nor  the  colonial  authorities  of  New  England  were  disposed  to 
enforce  laws  enacted  to  give  the  English  merchants  a  monopoly  of  the 
over-sea  and  intercolonial  trade  in  the  "enumerated"  articles  of 
colonial  export,  and  make  England  the  exclusive  market,  or  "staple,** 
from  which  colonial  imports  might  be  obtained.  In  1676,  twenty-eight 
English  merchants  united  in  a  formal  complaint,  and  shortly  thereafter 
the  mercers  and  silk  weavers  of  London  made  a  protest,  both  alleging 
that  New  England  had  taken  the  place  of  England  as  the  mart  through 
which  much  of  the  tobacco  exports  and  the  imports  of  the  several  colo- 
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nies  were  being  handled.  It  seems  certain  that  the  colonists  were  dis- 
posed to  evade  paying  the  export  duties  on  enumerated  articles  shipped 
to  a  colonial  port.  If  they  paid  the  duty,  they  then  felt  that  the  com- 
modities might  rightfully  be  shipped  from  the  intermediate  colonial 
port  direct  to  any  foreign  country. 

An  investigation  of  the  working  of  the  act  of  1673,  made  by  the  Lords 
of  Trade  of  the  Privy  Council,  convinced  them  that  the  statute  was 
ambiguous  as  regards  the  payment  of  duties,  and  the  attorney-general 
was  asked  for  an  interpretation  of  the  law.  He  interpreted  the  statute 
to  require  that  in  the  case  of  the  shipment  of  enumerated  articles 
to  another  colony  duties  must  be  paid  and  bond  also  given  that  the 
goods  were  to  be  delivered  either  in  England  or  in  an  English  plantation. 
This  meaning  of  the  act  of  1673  was  adopted  by  the  English  Govern- 
ment and  was  written  into  the  statute  of  1696. 

The  act  of  1696  was  an  administrative  measure  establishing  machin- 
ery for  the  stricter  enforcement  of  the  previous  acts,  not  only  by  means 
of  executive  officers  but  also  through  the  aid  of  admiralty  courts  estab- 
lished for  the  purpose.  During  the  reigns  of  William  and  Mary  and  of 
Queen  Anne  and  the  early  years  of  George  I  attempts  were  made  to 
give  as  much  validity  as  possible  to  the  act  of  1696;  but  during  the 
long  period  of  Walpole's  premiership,  preceding  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  there  was  little  done  to  execute  the  trade  laws.  Walpole  placed 
the  administration  of  the  colonies  in  charge  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,, 
who  treated  the  colonies  with  "salutary  neglect." 

The  most  drastic  of  British  Acts  of  Trade  was  the  Molasses  Act  of 
1733,  which  "for  the  better  securing  and  encouraging  the  trade  of  his 
Majesty's  sugar  colonies  in  America"  placed  duties  so  high  as  to  be 
prohibitive  of  trade  upon  the  rum,  molasses,  and  sugar  imported  into 
the  British  colonies  from  the  French,  Dutch,  Spanish,  or  Danish  West 
Indies.  The  New  England  and  middle  colonies  had  found  a  large 
market  in  these  non-British  West  Indian  Islands  for  iish,  flour,  biscuits^ 
lumber,  cattle,  and  horses.  These  commodities  were  exchanged  for 
sugar,  which  could  be  bought  more  cheaply  in  these  foreign  than  in  the 
British  islands,  and  for  molasses,  of  which  the  British  islands  could 
furnish  only  an  inadequate  supply.  In  addition  to  selling  their  own 
products  the  French  and  Dutch  colonists  also  supplied  the  traders  from 
New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  with  some  manufactures 
from  continental  Europe. 

The  only  possible  course  for  the  American  colonists  to  follow  was  to 
ignore  the  act  of  1733.  The  corn  laws  of  England,  the  small  market 
there  for  fish,  and  the  fact  that  the  importation  of  salted  provisions  was 
prohibited  by  England  compelled  the  northern  and  middle  American 
colonies  to  engage  extensively  in  the  West  Indian  trade  to  secure  the 
coin,  the  bills  of  exchange,  and  the  commodities  with  which  to  pay  for 
the  manufactures  and  other  supplies  they  were  obliged  to  have  from 
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England.  The  American  colonies  could  not  have  supplied  themselves 
with  these  manufactures  by  domestic  industry  even  had  the  English 
Acts  of  Trade  permitted  them  to  engage  freely  in  manufacturing, 
instead  of  prohibiting,  as  they  did,  most  manufacturing  in  the  colonies 
except  for  strictly  local  markets. 

The  Molasses  Act  was  an  economic  and  political  blunder  on  the  part 
of  England.  It  Was  intended  to  aid  the  declining  sugar  industry  of  the 
British  West  Indies,  but  its  purpose  could  not  have  been  accomplished 
without  destroying  the  prosperity  of  the  far  more  important  conri- 
nental  colonies.  It  was  a  political  mistake  to  pass  a  law  that  neces- 
sarily made  law-breakers  of  all  the  American  colonists;  it  would  have 
been  an  even  greater  mistake  to  have  attempted  to  enforce  the  act; 
the  attempt  to  do  this  after  the  French  and  Indian  War  was  <me  of 
the  causes  of  the  Revolution. 

Complementary  to  the  legislation,  just  summarized,  enacted  to 
regulate  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  her  colonies  and  of  the  colcKiies 
with  each  other,  were  the  laws  granting  bounties  and  drawbacks  to 
increase  the  trade  in  certain  commodities,  and  the  acts  restricting  or 
prohibiting  certain  manufactures  in  the  colonies. 

BRITISH  REGULATION  OF  COLONIAL  MANUFACTURESw 

That  the  colonists  should  have  engaged  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
seventeenth  century  in  manufacturing  to  such  an  extent  as  to  cause 
England  to  enact  prohibitory  legislation  is  to  be  explained  mainly  by 
the  laws  enacted  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II,  placing  heavy  duties 
on  grain  imported  into  England,  prohibiting  absolutely  the  importa- 
tion of  salted  provisions,  and  levying  heavier  duties  on  whale  oil  and 
blubber  when  brought  to  England  in  colonial  than  when  imported  in 
English  ships.  These  laws  prevented  the  northern  colonies  from  mar- 
keting profitably,  if  at  all,  the  surplus  products  of  agriculture  and  the 
fisheries  in  exchange  for  British  manufactures. 

The  tobacco  from  Maryland  and  Virginia  found  a  welcome  market 
in  England,  as  did  the  other  productions  of  the  other  southern  colonies. 
The  inclusion  of  tobacco,  and  later  rice,  among  the  enumerated  articles 
somewhat  limited,  but  did  not  seriously  affect  the  development  of  the 
southern  colonies.  Those  colonies  could  readily  exchange  their  staple 
exports  for  the  manufactures  of  England,  and  the  laws  of  England 
restricting  colonial  manufactures  had  but  slight  influence  in  the  agri- 
cultural plantations  south  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  economic  situation  in  the  northern  colonies  was  different. 
While  their  natural  industries  were  those  of  agriculture  and  the  fish- 
eries, their  population  was  qualified  by  temperament  and  antecedent 
training  for  engaging  in  manufacturing.  The  rich  stores  of  timber  for 
masts  and  lumber  encouraged  ship-building,  the  raising  of  sheep  for 
wool  was  easy,  and  there  were  at  least  fair  supplies  of  iron  ore.     With 
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these  social  and  economic  conditions  prevailing  within  the  northern 
colonies,  and  with  the  European  market  for  their  agricultural  and  ma- 
rine products  restricted,  they  would  have  engaged  in  manufacturing  to 
the  extent  that  their  limited  capital  would  have  permitted  had  they  not 
been  prevented  by  the  laws  of  Parliament.  Had  there  been  no  restric- 
tions placed  by  England  upon  the  domestic  industries  or  foreign  trade 
of  the  American  colonies,  they  would  have  devoted  themselves  chiefly 
to  the  extractive  industries,  because,  their  available  capital  could^  with 
few  exceptions,  have  thus  been  more  profitably  employed  than  in  manu- 
factures; but  had  the  policy  of  laissezfaire  been  followed  by  England 
the  northern  colonies  would  have  gradually  developed  a  limited  number 
of  manufactures. 

There  were  three  important  laws  passed  to  restrict  manufactures. 
The  first,  enacted  in  1699,  provided  that  the  manufactures  of  wool, 
yam,  or  woolen  cloth  in  the  English  plantations  were  not  to  be  sold 
outside  of  the  place  where  they  were  manufactured,^  i.  ^.,  the  goods 
were  not  to  be  exported  abroad,  nor  sent  outside  of  the  colony.  The 
making  of  woolen  yams  and  fabrics  in  the  colonies  was  a  domestic 
industry  carried  on  chiefly  during  the  winter  months  when  outside  work 
was  not  possible. 

The  second  kind  of  manufactures  that  was  restricted  by  British 
legislarion  was  hat-making.  Beaver  skins  being  readily  and  cheaply 
obtained  from  the  Indians,  the  manufacture  of  beaver  hats  became  an 
industry  of  minor  importance  in  New  England,  New  York,  and  Penn- 
sylvania, and  some  hats  were  exported  to  the  West  Indies,  Spain,  and 
Portugal.  This  alarmed  the  Company  of  Feltmakers  of  England,  and 
in  173 1  Parliament  was  successfully  petitioned  by  the  company  to 
prohibit  the  exportation,  after  1732,  of  hats  from  the  colonies  to 
England,  to  a  foreign  country,  or  from  one  colony  to  another.  Parlia- 
ment further  regulated  the  industry  by  requiring  the  hat-makers  to 
serve  an  apprenticeship  of  seven  years  and  by  prohibiting  a  master 
from  having  more  than  two  apprentices.  The  law  was  not  strictly 
enforced,  and  the  colonists  continued  to  supply  themselves  with  at 
least  a  part  of  their  beaver  hats.  The  coarser  hats  were  imported  from 
England. 

The  most  important  industry  of  the  colonies  legislated  against  by 
Great  Britain  was  iron  manufacturing.  The  making  of  pig  and  bar 
iron  was  begun  in  a  small  way  in  the  colonies  at  an  early  date — 1645  ^^ 
Massachusetts — but  such  an  industry  could  not  rapidly  develop  in  an 
unsettled  country  where  the  scanty  supply  of  labor  and  capital  was 
most  profitably  employed  in  agriculture  and  the  fisheries;  hence  it 
was  not  until  well  into  the  eighteenth  century  that  the  iron  manufac- 
tures of  the  colonies  became  of  such  importance  as  to  cause  Parliament 
to  consider  the  enactment  of  restrictive  legislation.    Virginia,  Mary- 

^10  and  11  WUUam  III.  chap.  10.  sec  zix. 
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land,  and  Pennsylvania  began  before  1730  to  export  pig  iron  in  small 
quantities.  In  New  York  and  New  England  the  pig  iron  from  their  own 
furnaces  was  used  at  home,  and  bar  and  wrought  iron  were  imported. 
Indeed,  nails,  tools,  and  other  iron  manufactures  were  imported  into 
all  the  colonies. 

As  England  was  obliged  to  import  iron  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  interfering  with 
the  development  of  the  industry  in  the  colonies.  It  was  conceded 
by  all  that  the  colonists  should  be  encouraged  in  making  and  exporting 
pig  iron;  but  the  English  iron  interests  were  opposed  to  allowing  the 
colonists  to  work  up  their  crude  iron  into  manufactures.  The  iron 
interests  of  England  had  their  way  only  in  part  in  the  law  which  Parlia- 
ment finally  enacted  in  1750.  The  act  was  a  compromise  measure  that 
(i)  permitted  bar  iron  to  be  imported  free  of  duty  at  London,  and 
allowed  pig  iron  to  enter  England  at  any  port,  (2)  forbade  the  erection 
in  the  colonies  of  any  mill  for  rolling  or  slitting  iron,  or  any  plating 
forge,  and  of  any  furnace  for  making  steel.  If  such  establishments 
were  constructed  they  were  to  be  abated  as  nuisances. 

The  passage  of  this  act  was  followed  by  some  increase  in  the  exports 
of  iron  from  the  colonies  to  England,  and  in  I7S7>  in  response  to  numer- 
ous petitions,  Parliament  passed  a  law  permitting  bar  iron  to  be  brought 
into  England,  duty  free,  at  any  port,  thus  taking  from  London  rhe 
monopoly  it  had  under  the  act  of  1750. 

ENGLISH  B0UNT1F3.  PREFERENTIAL  DUTIES.  DRAWBACKS  AND  OTHER  ENCOURAGE- 
MENTS TO  COLONIAL  INDUSTRIES  AND  TRADE. 

In  order  to  construct  and  operate  the  great  number  of  ships  required 
in  Hritish  commerce.  Great  Britain  needed  large  quantities  of  hemp, 
masts,  lumber,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and  rosin.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  lumber,  Great  Britain  had  to  depend  entirely  upon  foreign 
sources  of  supply,  and  most  of  the  timber  supply  of  England  had  been 
exhausted  by  the  eighteenth  century.  These  naval  stores  were  pur- 
chased chieHy  from  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden,  and  as  thost 
countries  did  not  purchase  large  quantities  of  English  exports,  the 
balance  of  trade  was  against  England.  To  overcome  this  unfavorable 
balance  of  trade  and  also  to  free  herself  from  dependence  upon  foreign 
countries  for  the  materials  necessary  to  maintain  her  navy,  England 
decided,  in  the  early  years  of  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession  (1706), 
to  grant  bounties  on  naval  stores  exported  from  the  colonies  to  England. 
The  bounty  on  hemp  was  £6  per  ton,  on  masts  £1  per  ton,  on  tar  £4, 
on  pitch  £4,  on  rosin  and  turpentine  £3.  The  exportation  of  lumber 
to  England  was  encouraged  somewhat  later  (1723)  by  placing  timber  of 
all  kinds  from  the  colonies  on  the  free  list.  These  bounties  were  main- 
tained throughout  the  colonial  period,  with  the  exception  that  the 
amount  of  the  bounty  on  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine  was  reduced  in 
the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  George  II. 
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The  exports  of  lumber  from  the  colonies  to  England  were  not  very 
large.  Most  of  the  trade  remained  with  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
which  were  able  to  compete  successfully  against  the  American  colonies. 
The  results  were  different  in  the  case  of  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and  rosin, 
which  were  produced  very  cheaply  in  the  southern  American  colonies 
and  were  exported,  particularly  from  the  Carolinas,  in  such  large  quan- 
tities that  as  early  as  1719  England  began  to  have  a  surplus  of  these 
articles  for  reexportation. 

The  only  other  colonial  product  upon  which  Great  Britain  oiFered 
a  bounty  was  indigo,  an  article  that  was  secured  mainly  from  France 
until  after  1740,  when  the  production  of  indigo  was  started  in  South 
Carolina.  The  success  of  the  indigo  industry  in  the  Carolinas  caused 
Parliament  to  pass  an  act  in  1748  granting  a  bounty  of  6d.  per  pound 
on  indigo  imported  into  England  from  the  British  colonies  in  America. 

Certain  other  bounties  of  minor  importance  and  of  slight  conse- 
quence were  granted  by  English  societies  for  fostering  arts  and  manu- 
factures, and  several  of  the  American  colonies  granted  bounties  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  various  kinds  of  commodities.  The 
bounties  granted  by  the  colonies  will  be  discussed  in  the  following 
chapter. 

To  increase  the  trade  in,  and  incidentally  the  production  of,  several 
colonial  commodities,  England  gave  preferences  in  her  import  duties 
to  numerous  colonial  products.  While  the  general  rule  was  that 
products  from  the  colonies  paid  the  same  duties  as  commodities  from 
foreign  countries,  exceptions  were  made  regarding  a  number  of  the 
important  colonial  exports.  Tobacco  from  America  paid  a  lower  duty 
at  the  English  ports  than  did  Spanish  tobacco.  Pig  and  bar  iron  were 
admitted  duty  free.  Molasses  paid  no  imposts  after  1690.  Whale 
fins  and  train  oil  were  charged  lower  duty  when  brought  to  England  in 
colonial  vessels  than  when  carried  there  by  foreign  ships.  Indigo 
from  the  British  colonies  enjoyed  a  preferential  duty,  and  after  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Greorge  I  it  was  exempted  from  all  customs 
charges.  Raw  silk  from  the  colonies  was  admitted  without  duty  in 
1750,  and  in  1751  pearl  and  pot  ashes  were  granted  the  same  privilege. 

The  export  duties  of  England  were  so  arranged  as  to  encourage 
colonial  productions  in  certain  industries.  Coal  exported  to  the 
colonies  paid  less  duty  than  when  sent  to  foreign  countries.  Tea 
sent  to  the  colonies  was  exempted  from  inland  duties,  and  coffee  grown 
in  British  plantations  and  brought  to  England  might  be  reexported 
with  the  payment  of  lower  duties  than  were  placed  upon  coffee  from 
foreign  countries. 

It  was  the  leading  principle  of  the  British  mercantile  sys;:em  to 
grant  drawbacks  in  the  case  of  the  reexportation  of  imported  com- 
modities, the  rule  being  to  return  to  the  exporter  all  but  2.5  per  cent 
of  the  value  of  the  commodity.    To  increase  the  production  of  certain 
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colonial  commodities  exceptions  were  made  to  this  general  rule.  The 
drawback  on  colonial  tobacco  amounted  to  the  entire  duty.  In  the 
case  of  hemp  no  drawback  was  allowed  on  the  raw  product  when  re- 
exported to  the  colonies  from  England.  The  purpose  of  England  was 
to  compel  the  colonies  to  grow  more  hemp.  Iron  and  ironwares^  like* 
wise,  were  granted  no  drawback  when  exported  to  British  pfantations. 
On  the  other  hand,  beaver  skins  were  granted  a  drawback,  but  not  so 
large  as  that  given  to  other  commodities. 

The  general  effects  of  the  system  of  drawbacks  were  greater  in  stimu* 
lating  the  export  trade  of  England  to  the  colonies  than  in  increasing 
the  colonial  exports  to  England.  Linens,  for  instance,  imported  from 
the  Continent  could  be  sold  by  British  merchants  in  the  colonies  more 
cheaply  than  could  English  and  Irish  linens;  and  this  must  have  been 
true,  to  a  limited  extent  at  least,  of  other  articles  of  colonial  import. 

THE  GRENVILLE.  TOWNSHEND.  AND  NORTH  ACTS.  1764-1770. 

The  foregoing  survey  of  the  British  Acts  of  Trade  includes  the  more 
important  laws  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  applying  the  principles  of  the 
mercantile  theory  to  the  regulation  of  the  trade  and  industries  of  the 
colonies.  Most  of  these  laws,  with  the  exception  of  the  navigation 
acts — those  relating  to  shipping — were  radically  changed  by  the  Gren- 
ville-Townshend  measures  adopted  from  1764  to  1767,  when  the  unwise 
and  unsuccessful  attempt  was  made  to  add  parliamentary  taxation  to 
imperial  monopolization  of  the  trade  and  industries  of  the  colonies. 
As  Burke  declared,  this  was  ''a  new  principle  .  .  .  with  regard 
to  the  Colonies,  by  which  the  scheme  of  a  regular  plantation  parlia- 
mentary revenue  was  adopted.  ...  A  revenue  not  substituted 
in  the  place  of,  but  superadded  to,  a  monopoly;  which  monopoly 
was  enforced  at  the  same  time,  with  additional  strictness,  and  the 
enforcement  put  into  military  hands." 

The  Grenville-Townshend  acts  were  fiscal  rather  than  commercial 
measures,  and  their  enactment  and  attempted  enforcement  immediately 
interrupted  or  discouraged  the  trade  of  the  colonies.  These  laws  are 
to  be  regarded  as  the  political  measures  that  led  to  the  American  revolt 
rather  than  as  a  part  of  the  commercial  policy  of  Great  Britain;  and 
for  this  reason  they  require  only  brief  mention  in  this  coimection. 

Grenville's  revenue  act  of  1764 — ^the  so-called  Sugar  Act — reduced 
the  duties  on  colonial  imports  of  foreign  molasses,  from  prohibitory 
rates  to  a  revenue  basis,  forbade  the  importation  of  foreign  rum, 
retained  the  duty  on  foreign  sugar,  put  duties  on  foreign  indigo,  coffee 
when  not  bought  in  Great  Britain,  wines  direct  from  Madeira^  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  wines  from  Great  Britain,  silks  and  other  fabrics 
from  Great  Britain.  What  was  of  even  more  consequence,  machin- 
ery for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  was  set  in  motion.  The  list  of 
"enumerated"  articles  was  increased  as  was  stated  above,  and  the 
Stamp  Act  followed  in  1765. 
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The  opposition  of  the  colonists  to  these  laws  was  so  strong  that  the 
British  merchants  lost  their  trade;  and  in  1766  the  Sugar  Act  and  the 
Stamp  Act  were  repealed,  and  a  law  was  passed  imposing  lower  duties 
on  the  imports  into  the  colonies.  The  revenues  thereby  obtainable 
did  not  seem  to  Parliament  to  be  adequate,  and  in  1767  the  Townshend 
acts  were  adopted,  placing  duties  on  glass,  paper,  painters'  colors, 
red  and  white  lead,  and  tea.  Colonial  opposition  continued;  the 
non-importation  agreements  of  the  colonists  cut  down  the  exports 
of  goods  from  Great  Britain;  and  in  1770  Parliament  adopted  Lord 
North's  measure  repealing  all  the  duties  imposed  by  the  acts  of  1767, 
except  the  tax  on  tea.  The  Boston  '^  massacre"  in  1770,  the  Boston 
Tea  Party  in  1773,  and  other  significant  events  in  the  colonies,  failed 
to  convince  the  British  ministry  of  their  inability  to  administer  unpop- 
ular tax  laws  in  America  by  means  of  military  forces  and  admiralty 
courts;  and  the  colonies  were  allowed  to  enter  upon  their  long  and  suc- 
cessful revolutionary  struggle. 

The  final  results  of  the  Grenville,  Townshend,  and  North  acts  for 
the  taxadon  of  the  trade  of  the  colonies  were  trade  paralysis  and  politi- 
cal revolution.  These  measures  belong  to  the  period  of  transition 
from  the  colonial  to  the  independent  national  existence  of  the  British 
settlements  in  America  rather  than  to  the  period  of  the  development  of 
the  colonies  under  the  guidance  of  the  commercial  legislation  of  the 
mother  country.  In  studying  the  commerical  and  industrial  effects 
of  the  British  colonial  policy  attention  may  properly  be  confined  to  the 
legislation  that  preceded  1764. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  BRITISH  COMMERCIAL  POLICY  UPON  COLONIAL  INDUSTRY, 

COMMERCE.  AND  MANUFACTURES. 

The  laws  for  the  restriction  of  the  manufacture  of  woolen  goods,  hats, 
and  iron  products  were  successful,  but  the  effects  could  scarcely  have 
been  important.  The  colonists  could  not  have  made  woolens  in  com- 
perition  with  England  either  for  export  to  Europe  or  for  the  inter- 
colonial trade;  nor  would  the  manufacture  of  hats,  if  unrestricted,  have 
had  much  development.  The  iron  and  steel  industries  were  hampered; 
but  as  the  regulative  law  of  Great  Britain  was  not  enacted  until  1750,  it 
did  not  greatly  affect  the  economic  development  of  the  colonies.  TTie 
colonies  south  of  Pennsylvania  would,  in  any  event,  have  exported 
their  pig  and  bar  iron,  instead  of  working  it  up  at  home;  New  England 
used  all  her  domestic  production  of  iron  and  imported  more  from  Eng-  * 
land.  The  iron  industries  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  were  not 
important  in  colonial  rimes.  Pennsylvania  had  a  comparatively 
large  output,  but  she  exported  but  little  crude  iron,  and  regularly 
imported  wrought  iron  and  steel. 

Drawbacks  and  preferential  duties  granted  by  Great  Britain  were  a 
necessary  part  of  the  general  system  of  giving  British  merchants  a 
monopoly  of  the  colonial  trade;  they  made  it  possible  for  the  colonists 
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to  sell  more  of  their  commodities  in  Great  Britain  than  the  British 
required  for  their  own  consumption,  and  also  permitted  the  colonists 
to  secure,  by  way  of  England,  the  manufactures  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  intention  of  the  British  statesmen  was  to  make  England 
the  emporium  of  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the  colonies,  and  to 
carry  out  that  intention  drawbacks  and  preferential  duties  were 
required. 

The  acts  of  165 1  and  1660  embodied  the  first  important  feature  of 
England's  policy  towards  her  colonies.  These  laws,  it  will  be  recalled, 
had  two  distinct  purposes:  that  of  restricting  the  carriage  of  British 
and  American  commerce  to  ships  owned  by  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  colonies,  and  that  of  securing  to  Brirish  merchants  a  monopoly 
of  the  larger  part  of  the  colonial  trade. 

The  Navigation  Acts — the  laws  applying  to  the  ownership  and  opera- 
tion of  ships — ^were  of  unquestionable  benefit  to  the  colonies.  In  the 
New  England  and  middle  colonies  the  conditions  were  favorable  to 
the  development  of  the  ship-building  industry.  The  nearby  fisheries 
and  those  oiF  Newfoundland  created  a  demand  for  ships  and  oiFered 
strong  inducements  to  the  colonists  to  engage  in  seafaring  pursuits; 
the  intercolonial  and  over-sea  commerce  of  the  colonies  required  the 
use  of  a  relatively  large  tonnage  of  shipping,  and  the  result  was  that  the 
colonists  north  of  Maryland  engaged  extensively  in  the  building  and 
operation  of  ships.  Restriction  of  the  colonial  trade  to  ships  under  the 
British  flag  in  no  wise  prevented  the  development  of  the  colonies. 

The  Acts  of  1660,  1663,  1673,  and  1696,  whereby  Great  Britain 
granted  British  merchants  a  monopoly  of  the  larger  part  of  the  colonial 
trade,  constituted  the  most  significant  feature  of  the  commercial  policy 
of  Great  Britain  toward  her  American  colonies.  The  effects  of  these 
laws  were  complex  and  it  is  difficult  to  measure  or  even  approximately 
estimate  the  net  results  accomplished  by  the  legislation. 

In  the  first  .place  it  is  somewhat  difficult  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  the  laws  were  actually  enforced  and  in  what  measure  they  were 
evaded.  Postlethwayt,^  writing  in  1747,  states  that  the  colonists 
traded  directly  with  Marseilles  and  Toulon,  and  that  their  ships 
returned  directly  from  those  ports  with  French  and  other  European 
wares.  He  asserts  that  trade  was  also  carried  on  with  Holland;  and  he 
dwells  at  length  upon  the  well-established  fact  that  the  Molasses ^Act  < 
of  1733  was  practically  disregarded.  Lord  Sheffield,'  writing  in  1784, 
stated : 

^'  It  is  well  known  that  from  the  first  until  some  time  after  the  year  1 763 ,  they 
[the  colonists]  uniformly  did  evade  them  [the  Acts  ofTrade]wheneverthey  found 
It  to  their  interest  to  import  the  goods  and  manufactures  of  other  countries 
with  whom  they  traded;  and  notwithstanding  our  custom  house  officers, 

(  ^BfUisk  Commercial  Onanitaikm  Explained,  344. 

H)bsencUons  on  the  Commerce  of  the  American  Siatei,  248. 
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New  Enriandy  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  carried  on  an  almost  open  foreisn 
trade  wiSi  Holland,  Hamburgh,  France,  etc.,  brinfl;ing  home  East  India  goods, 
sail  dodi,  Russia  and  German  linens,  wines,  etc/ 

Weeden  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  Navigation  Acts  were  largely 
evaded.  In  his  Economic  and  Social  History  oj  New  England  he  cites 
numerous  instances  to  show  the  large  extent  of  smuggling. 

On  the  other  hand,  Professor  W.  J.  Ashley^  takes  the  position  that, 
with  the  exception  of  the  evasion  of  the  Molasses  Act  of  1733,  there 
was  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  smuggling  done.  Professor 
Ashley's  reasoning  is  largely  a  priori  and  his  argument  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that,  as  most  of  the  colonial  trade  must  inevitably  have  been  with 
the  mother  country,  because  that  country  was  not  only  the  best  colonial 
market  but  also  the  market  best  able  to  supply  the  American  settle- 
ments with  the  manufactures  they  required,  there  could  not  have 
been  a  very  strong  incentive  for  the  colonists  to  engage  in  illegal  trade. 
Mr.  George  L.  Beer^  also  takes  a  conservative  position : 

**In  the  ms^  the  colonies  consumed  English  and  not  French  manufactures; 
few  goodswere  imported  directly  from  the  European  continent.  .  .  .  Likewise, 
in  the  main,  the  colonies  sent  the  enumerated  commodities  to  England.  The 
tnitih  of  this  is  clearly  apparent  when  we  consider  that  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  rice  and  tobacco  imported  into  England  was  reexported  to  other, 
countries.  While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  attempt  to  aid  the  English  West 
Indies  by  the  Molasses  Act  was  a  dismal  failure,  since  it  was  contrary  to  all 
economic  forces." 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  earlier  writers  overestimated 
the  extent  to  which  the  American  colonists  engaged  in  illegal  trading, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Acts  of  Trade,  other  than  the  Molasses 
Act,  were  more  or  less  disregarded  by  many  traders  in  the  middle  and 
New  England  colonies.  There  was  some  smuggling  done  in  the 
southern  colonies,  but  the  inducement  there  was  much  less  than  in  the 
North  and  the  illegal  trade  must  have  been  relatively  unimportant. 

In  considering  the  question  of  smuggling  or  illegal  trade,  three  facts 
should  be  borne  in  mind:  First,  that  the  colonists  were  Englishmen, 
who,  from  time  immemorial,  had  been  accustomed  to  smuggling  as  a 
regular  practice.  The  illegal  trade  of  the  colonists  probably  only 
exceeded  the  illegal  trade  carried  on  off  the  coasts  of  Great  Britain  to 
the  extent  that  it  was  possible  to  enforce  the  laws  against  smuggling 
somewhat  more  successfully  in  Great  Britain  than  in  America.  Another 
fact  to  be  remembered  is  that  each  of  the  colonies  had  laws  for  the  regu- 
lation of  colonial  and  foreign  trade,  and  that  much  of  the  illegal  trading 
was  in  violation  of  colonial  laws  as  well  as  an  evasion  of  the  British 
Acts  of  Trade.  Those  who  complained  against  illegal  trade  did  not 
carefully  discriminate  between  colonial  and  British  legislation. 

^Surveys,  Historic  and  Economic,  336-360. 
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Illegal  trading  was  more  extensively  carried  on  at  certain  periods 
than  at  other  times.  During  the  war  of  the  Spanish  Succession,  in  the 
early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  also  during  the  French  and 
Indian  War,  the  violation  of  the  Acts  of  Trade  was  notorious.  The 
same  was  true  of  the  twenty  years  when  Walpole  was  the  dominant 
factor  in  English  politics,  when  he  turned  over  the  administration  of 
colonial  affairs  to  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  who  treated  the  colonists 
with  ''salutary  neglect." 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  EFFECTS  OF  THE  ACTS  OF  TRADE. 

A  survey  of  the  general  effects  of  the  Acts  of  Trade  shows  that  the 
following  generalizations  are  warranted : 

1.  The  acts  required  most  of  the  export  and  import  trade  of  the 
colonies  with  the  continent  of  Europe  to  take  the  roundabout  route  via 
England.  This  was  not  especially  burdensome,  however,  because 
England  was  practically  on  the  route  to  the  continent,  and  England 
was  the  natural  emporium  for  most  of  the  colonial-continental 
trade  with  the  exception  of  rice.  The  southern  colonies  found  the 
necessity  of  sending  their  goods  to  England  somewhat  of  a  hindrance. 
The  continent  provided  the  market  for  the  larger  share  of  the  tobacco. 
It  would  undoubtedly  have  been  more  profitable  for  the  Maryland  and 
Virginia  tobacco  exporters  and  for  the  Carolina  rice  planters  to  have 
b^en  able  to  ship  such  of  their  exports  as  they  desired,  directly  to  the 
Continent. 

2.  The  customs  duties  paid  to  England  in  the  case  of  goods  destined 
for  the  Continent  were  a  tax  on  trade  in  spite  of  the  drawbacks  granted 
by  Great  Britain.  The  laws  that  required  the  intercolonial  trade  to  be 
carried  on  via  England,  or,  in  the  case  of  that  carried  on  directly  from 
one  colony  to  another,  to  pay  an  export  duty  equal  to  the  British  import 
duties,  was  burdensome  to  the  extent  that  the  laws  were  enforced.  At 
times  they  were  rather  strictly  enforced  in  the  case  of  some  colonies. 
Even  when  the  laws  were  not  enforced  they  were,  without  doubt,  a 
deterrent  to  intercolonial  trade. 

3.  The  political  effects  of  the  Acts  of  Trade  were  quite  as  important 
as  their  economic  results.  Great  Britain's  commercial  policy  towards 
her  colonies  tended  to  emphasize  any  opposition  of  interest  between 
the  home  country  and  the  plantations,  instead  of  developing  a  feeling 
that  both  the  mother  country  and  her  dependencies  had  a  common 
economic  welfare.  The  trade  policy  of  England  gradually  undermined 
the  sentiment  of  loyalty  on  the  part  of  the  colonists.  It  was  for  this 
reason,  in  part,  that  it  was  difficult  for  Great  Britain  to  enforce  the 
Acts  of  Trade. 

4.  In  endeavoring  to  enforce  her  commercial  legislation  in  the 
colonies,  it  was  early  discovered  that  the  laws  could  not  be  made 
effective  in  the  chartered  colonies.    To  strengthen  her  administrative 
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system^  Great  Britain  took  away  the  charters  of  the  northern  colonies 
and  .made  them  royal  provinces.  This  proved  to  be  a  political  mis- 
step. In  the  long  run.  Great  Britain  was  certain  to  fail  in  her  attempt 
to  govern  her  subjects  in  America  by  royal  governors.  The  polirical 
revolution  which  was  brought  about  in  England  in  the  nineteenth  cet^ 
tury  was  worked  out  in  America  in  the  eighteenth  century.  The  efforts 
of  Great  Britain  ta  strengthen  her  colonial  administration  by  depriving 
the  colonies  of  self-government  failed  partly » because  the  British  officers 
in  the  colonies  were  under  strong  inducements,  social  and  otherwise,  to 
side  with  the  colonies  and  to  permit  the  British  laws  to  be  disregarded. 
Some  royal  governors  and  some  customs-house  officials  were  conscien- 
tious in  their  efforts  to  enforce  the  laws,  but  many  of  these  sided  with 
the  colonists  as  the  easier  and  more  desirable  course  of  action  to  follow. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  royal  governors,  after  endeavoring  to  administer 
the  laws,  found  that  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  were  insuperable,  and 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  carry  out  their  instructions. 

S-  In  general.  Great  Britain's  attempt  to  live  up  to  the  mercantile 
system  in  her  relations  with  her  colonies  was  a  failure  both  for  political 
and  economic  reasons.  The  enforcement  of  the  Acts  of  Trade  could 
have  been  possible  only  with  a  much  higher  degree  than  had  been 
obtained  of  political  and  social  unity  between  the  home  country  and 
the  colonies.  The  wide  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  home  coun- 
try, not  only  in  distance  but  in  the  time  required  for  communication, 
prevented  the  establishment  of  an  administrative  systenl  effective 
enough  to  give  force  to  the  mercantile  policy.  The  colonies  were  so 
far  removed  from  the  home  country  that  they  tended  to  develop  an 
autonomous  economic  life.  The  British  Acts  of  Trade  accentuated 
the  tendency  towards  autonomy. 

In  endeavoring  to  apply  the  mercantile  system  of  legislation  to  her 
commercial  relations  with  her  American  colonies.  Great  Britain  failed, 
because  she  sought  to  treat  the  colonies  as  outlying  parts  of  her  realm. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  American  settlements  were  not  parts  of  the 
British  realm;  they  were  colonies,  and  as  such  they  could  not  be  suc- 
cessfully brought  under  mercantile  legislation.  The  chief  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  the  American  colonies  were  commercial;  but  Great 
Britain  failed  to  realize  that,  in  order  to  trade  with  her  colonies  largely 
and  successfully,  they  must  be  permitted  to  develop  their  resources 
and  industries  in  the  fullest  and  freest  manner.  This  is  true  of  all 
colom'es  at  all  times.  The  principle,  however,  was  not  understood  by 
Great  Britain  or  any  other  country  until  s6me  rime  after  the  beginning 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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COMMERCIAL  POLICY  OF  THE  COLONIES. 

Legislative  power  of  colonies  over  commerce,  54.  Authority  exercised  by  Piiliar 
ment,  the  Privy  Council,  and  King,  55.  Import  duties  of  the  colonies,  56.  The  four 
purposes  of  import  duties,  57.  Export  duties,  59.  Bounties,  60.  Inspection 
laws,  62.  Embargoes,  63.  Tonnage  duties,  63.  Regulation  and  administration 
of  ports,  64.    Summary  of  commercial  legislation  in  the  colonies,  65. 

The  commercial  legislation  enacted  by  the  several  colonies  needs 
to  be  considered  in  connection  with  the  British  Acts  of  Trade;  both 
conditioned  the  development  of  American  commerce,  and  affected,  at 
least  slightly,  the  progress  of  industry.  Just  as  England  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  and  Great  Britain  in  the  eighteenth,  endeavored  to 
regulate  the  trade  of  the  colonies  so  as  to  increase  the  wealth  and  add 
to  the  power  of  the  realm,  so  each  American  colony  attempted  to 
promote  its  own  interests  by  elaborate  laws.  To  some  extent,  the 
legislative  enactments  of  the  mother  country  and  her  American  depen* 
dencies  were  complementary,  not  only  because  they  applied  to  the  same 
subjects,  but  dso  for  the  reason  that  they  sometimes  sought  to  accom- 
plish the  same  results. 

The  trade  acts  of  the  colonies  merit  careful  study.  They  reveal 
much  regarding  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  commerce  of  the 
several  colonies;  they  throw  light  upon  financial  and  industrial  con- 
ditions; and  they  illustrate  some  of  the  causes  of  the  clash  of  British 
and  colonial  interests.  In  legislating  for  the  regulation  and  promotion 
of  their  domestic  industry  and  external  trade,  the  colonies  developed 
the  principle  of  self-government  and  achieved  a  far  greater  measure 
of  political  autonomy  than  had  been  intended  by  crowi^  or  Parliament. 
Neither  the  restored  Stuarts  nor  the  determined  George  III  could 
substitute  centralized  British  authority  in  place  of  the  ever-developing 
colonial  self-government.  Indeed,  it  was  in  the  efforts  of  the  mother 
country  to  regulate  and  tax  the  external  trade  of  the  colonies  that  its 
administrative  weaknesses  were  strikingly  shown.  The  British  laws 
that  interfered  with  trade  were  largely  evaded  by  the  colonies;  and 
when  England  attempted  to  enforce  her  statutes  and  administrative- 
requirements,  a  spirit  of  independence  and  revolt  spread  throughout 
the  colonies. 

The  legislative  authority  exercised  by  the  colonies  over  commerce 
was  but  slightly  limited  by  King  or  Parliament.  Theoretically,  the 
English  colonists  were  settlers  of  regions  belonging  to  the  crown  because 
discovered  by  explorers  bearing  royal  charters.  When  the  King  made 
grants  of  American  territory  to  corporations  or  proprietors  he  conferred 
upon  them  general  governmental  control  over  their  plantations  and 
settlements,  subject  to  such  regulative  interference  as  the  crown  might 
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deem  necessary.  In  both  corporate  and  proprietary  colonies  the  actual 
government  soon  came  to  be  administered  in  large  measure  by  the  local 
legislatures.  Theoretically  all  the  laws  passed  by  the  colonial  legisla- 
tures were  subject  to  review  by  the  Privy  Council  and  to  annulment  by 
royal  veto;  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  influence  over  colonial  legis- 
lation exercised  by  royal  governors  in  those  colonies  where  the  governor 
was  appointed  by  the  King,  there  was  comparatively  little  control  over 
colonial  legislation  exercised  by  the  King  and  Privy  Council. 

Parliament  might  have  legislated  to  a  large  extent  regarding  colonial 
matters^  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  acts  of  Parliament  were  confined 
almost  exclusively  to  the  Acts  of  Trade  regulating  the  commerce  of 
Great  Britain  and  the  external  trade  of  the  colonies.  In  the  long 
struggle  to  curb  the  power  of  the  King  but  little  effort  was  made  by 
Parliament  to  supplant  the  royal  authority  over  the  colonies. 

The  powers  which  from  the  beginning  of  the  establishment  of  the 
colonies  were  possessed  by  the  Privy  Council  were  three :^  (i)  It  was 
the  highest  administrative  board  of  the  British  Government  concerned 
wit^i  colonial  affairs;  (2)  it  acted,  or  might  act,  as  a  high  court  of  appeal 
for  the  determination  of  cases  brought  before  it  from  the  colonial  courts; 
(3)  it  had  power,  at  least  after  the  establishment  of  the  royal  colonies, 
to  grant  or  withhold  its  approval  of  the  legislative  acts  of  the  colonies. 

Prior  to  the  restoration  of  the  Stuarts  the  Privy  Council  limited 
its  functions  mainly  to  administrative  acts.  The  decisions  of  the  colon- 
ial courts  were  not  reviewed,  nor  was  it  the  practice  to  approve  or  veto 
legislative  enactments.  The  corporate  colonies,  such  as  Massachu- 
setts, had  practically  complete  autonomy.  The  proprietary  colonies 
did  not  have  such  full  control  over  their  local  affairs,  but  in  actual 
practice  the  differences  were  not  very  great.  While  it  was  theoretically 
possible  for  the  King  to  control  the  proprietor  and  for  the  proprietors  to 
regulate  both  the  executive  and  legislative  actions  of  their  colonies,  the 
actual  interference  of  the  King  was  but  slight.  As  Osgood  says:^  ''In 
their  relations  with  the  King  the  proprietary  provinces  were  nearly  as 
independent  as  were  the  corporate  colonies." 

When  the  Stuarts  attempted  to  deprive  the  corporate  colonies  of 
their  charters  and  to  increase  the  royal  control  of  colonial  affairs  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  a  unified  and  systematic  administration, 
their  effort  was  made  ineffective  by  the  English  revolution  of  1689; 
and,  although  William  and  the  Georges  sought  to  make  more  effective 
the  royal  power  of  veto  over  colonial  legislation,  to  control  the  acts 
of  the  colonies  through  the  appointment  of  royal  governors,  and  to 
limit  the  colonial  courts  by  subjecting  their  decisions  to  review  by  the 
Privy  Council,  local  government  still  made  headway  in  the  colonies. 
During  much  of  the  time  for  three-quarters  of  a  century  following  the 
year  1689,  Great  Britain's  attention  was  so  taken  up  with  the  struggle 

'Osgood*  American  Colonics  indht  SeofnUentk  Century,  III,  16.  *Ibid.,  II.  440. 
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with  France  and  with  her  continental  wars  that  only  intermittent 
efforts  were  made  to  extend  and  systematize  h^r  legislative  authority 
over  the  colonies  and  her  administrative  control  of  their  affairs.  The 
consequence  was  that  local  self-government  made  such  steady  progress 
that  the  colonies,  by  1760,  had  come  to  regard  themselves  mainly  as 
self-governing  bodies,  related  to  Great  Britain  rather  by  ties  of  blood 
and  economic  interest  than  by  political  subordination. 

The  laws  in  regard  to  commerce  enacted  by  the  several  colonies 
in  the  exercise  of  their  practically  unrestricted  legislative  power 
covered  a  large  variety  of  subjects  and  were  so  unsystematic  as  to 
render  classification  and  analysis  especially  difficult.  This  would 
naturally  be  true  regarding  the  legislation  of  thirteen  colonies  acting 
not  only  independently,  but,  to  some  extent  at  least,  with  the  intent 
of  nuUifjring  the  acts  of  each  other.  Economic  conditions  in  the 
several  colonies  differed  largely  and  commercial  legislation  naturally 
reflected  these  variations.  Moreover,  the  commercial  legislation  of 
most  of  the  colonies  was  enacted  to  raise  revenue;  and  as  it  was  the 
practice  to  impose  special  taxes  to  meet  particular  and  temporary 
needs,  the  laws  were  enacted  without  much  reference  to  a  well-defined 
policy.  Again,  there  was  the  ever-present  struggle  between  the 
colonial  legislature  and  the  royal  governors,  whose  authority  the 
colonists  were  always  striving  to  restrict;  and,  as  the  most  effective 
means  of  controlling  the  action  of  the  governors  was  by  laws  regarding 
revenue,  the  commercial  legislation  was  in  some  measure  shaped  b>' 
the  changing  phases  of  the  controversies  between  the  governors  and 
the  representatives  of  the  people. 

In  discussing  the  commercial  legislation  of  the  colonies  the  laws 
may  be  treated  under  the  following  heads:  Import  duties,  export 
duties,  bounties,  inspection  laws,  embargoes,  tonnage  duties,  and  port 
regulations.  As  each  of  the  colonies  passed  many  laws  regarding  all 
these  topics,  it  will  be  necessary  to  avoid  going  into  much  detail.' 
The  plan  of  discussion  will  be  to  state  the  extent  to  which  the  colonies, 
as  a  whole,  legislated  in  regard  to  each  of  these  topics,  the  purposes  of 
the  laws  that  were  enacted,  and  the  characteristic  features  of  the  leftit»- 
lation.     Where  definite  results  can  be  pointed  out  they  will  he  stated. 

IMPORT  E>imES. 

Their  revenue  needs  caused  practically  alt  the  colonies,  at  one  time 
or  another,  to  impose  duties  on  some  of  the  commodities  imported 
Tl\»s  policy  prevailed  in  spite  of  a  general  opposition  to  all  laws  restrict- 

'The  colonial  JegiKlalioii  of  the  coloiues  is  treated  in  detal!  in  a  bock  entitled  Ameriza'^  Co^- 
mercial  Legulation  Before  1789,  by  Dr.  Albert  A.  Glesecke.  He  began  his  study  by  making  a , 
tabular  analysis  of  the  provisions  of  the  commercial  legislation  of  each  of  the  thirteen  cotoniefs 
In  accordance  with  the  classification  above  stated.  From  the  tables  thus  made  au  analytical 
text  was  prepared  discussing  the  more  important  detailB  contained  in  the  tabular  analysis.  Th.-^ 
fummary  heie  given  of  the  legislation  is  based  on  the  vvorV  by  Dr.  Glcsecke.  who  was  one  of  thr. 
collaborators  who  agisted  in  the  preparation  of  this  lii5>tury  of  American  commerce 
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ing  trade.  Every  colony  realized  that  its  economic  progress  depended 
in  a  great  measure  upon  the  unrestricted  growth  of  its  maritime  com- 
merce. The  view  expressed  in  the  minutes  of  the  Pennsylvania  Council 
in  1756  in  regard  to  a  proposed  bill  to  levy  certain  imposts  that  ''all 
were  of  the  opinion  that  trade  should  be  the  last  thing  taxed;  that 
exemption  from  duties  and  freedom  of  the  port  had  more  than  anything 
else  contributed  to  the  increase  of  trade"  probably  voiced  the  senti- 
ments of  the  majority  of  the  colonists.  The  Pennsylvania  bill  of  1756 
was  opposed,  because  the  legislators  "were  afraid  this  measure  would 
divert"  the  trade  from  Pennsylvania  to  some  other  colony.  There 
were  only  three  colonies,  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  South  Caro- 
lina, that  adhered  uninterruptedly  to  the  plan  of  securing  revenue  by 
duties  on  imports;  and  in  those  colonies  the  duties  were  so  imposed  as 
to  permit  the  largest  possible  development  of  the  external  trade. 

The  New  England  colonies,  with  the  exception  of  Massachusetts, 
restricted  imposts  mainly  to  liquors  and  negroes.  Connecticut  and 
Rhode  Island  had  no  general  tariff  laws  at  any  time,  and  the  same  is 
practically  true  of  New  Hampshire  after  1722.  Of  the  middle  colonies, 
New  York,  whose  policy  was  adopted  about  one  hundred  years  prior 
to  the  Revolution,  was  the  only  colony  that  maintained  an  impost 
system.  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  preferred  to  secure  their  necessary 
funds  by  other  forms  of  taxation.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
these  two  colonies  had  a  rather  small  volume  of  maritime  commerce. 
Pennsylvania  imposed  various  duties  on  imports  prior  to  1723,  after 
which  for  thirty-five  years  there  was  practically  free  trade.  The 
expenditures  for  the  French  and  Indian  War  necessitated  a  restoration 
of  her  duties.  All  the  southern  colonies  levied  imposts,  the  only  excep- 
tion being  Virginia,  which  had  free  trade  from  1644  to  the  close  of  the 
Commonwealth  government  in  England. 

The  colonies  had  four  purposes  in  levying  imposts,  different  laws 
being  intended  to  accomplish  different  ends : 

1.  The  fiscal  or  revenue  needs  prompted  most  of  the  legislation. 
There  is  no  evidence  of  an  attempt  to  promote  or  to  protect  domestic 
industries  by  imposts.  Bounties  were  granted  and  export  duties  were 
imposed  to  stimulate  production;  but  the  tariffs  were  non-protective, 
they  were  for  revenue  only. 

2.  The  promotion  of  a  direct  trade  with  foreign  regions  of  produc- 
tion was  another  aim  of  the  impost  duties.  Several  colonies  granted 
lower  duties  or  tariff  exemptions  in  the  case  of  commodities  imported 
directly  from  the  place  of  growth  or  production.  Goods  brought 
directly  from  Engknd  were  also  favored  more  than  those  from  other 
countries. 

3.  The  policy  of  ^ding  its  own  shipping  was  followed  by  each  of 
five  colonies,  the  lower  duties  granted  to  domestic  ships  being  usually 
on  cargoes  brought  directly  from  the  place  of  production.     Connecticut 
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and  Virginia  made  the  duties  on  wines  and  liquors  lower;  Maryland 
charged  no  duties  on  them  when  imported  in  domestic  ships,  and 
Pennsylvania  allowed  molasses  to  come  in  free,  and  Madeira  wines  at 
a  reduced  rate,  if  brought  in  Pennsylvania  vessels.  South  Carolina's 
legislation  was  more  elaborate.  It  provided  that  goods  could  be 
imported  duty  free. in  vessels  built  and  owned  by  the  inhabitants  of 
South  Carolina;  for  one-half  of  the  regular  duties  in  ships  built  in 
South  Carolina  and  owned  outside  of  the  colony;  and  for  three-fourths 
of  the  regular  rates  in  vessels  built  outside  of  the  colony  but  owned  by 
its  own  inhabitants.  This  law,  enacted  in  1716,  was  repealed  by  the 
proprietors  of  the  colony  in  1719.  Two  years  later,  however,  the 
colony  reenacted  the  law  and  provided  that  a  long  list  of  dutiable 
goods  might  be  imported  at  one-half  duty  rates  in  vessels  built  and 
owned  in  South  Carolina,  and  at  three-fourths  the  regular  duty  when 
brought  in  vessels  built  in  South  Carolina  and  owned  by  non-residents. 

These  laws  favoring  the  direct  trade  and  domestic  shipping  applied 
only  to  wines  and  liquors  in  the  case  of  three  colonies,  and  only  to  those 
articles  and  molasses  in  Pennsylvania.  South  Carolina  alone  applied 
the  principle  generally  to  import  duties.  These  laws,  however,  were 
enacted  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  and  early  part  of  the 
eighteenth  century  and  had  expired  by  limitation  or  repeal  some  time 
before  the  Revolution,  doubtless  because  they  discriminated  against 
British  shipping  and  thus  met  with  the  opposition  of  the  home  govern- 
ment. In  the  majority  of  the  colonies  the  laws  imposing  import 
duties  had,  from  the  beginning,  made  exemptions  in  favor  of  goods 
coming  from  England.  At  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution 
the  colonial  laws  not  only  favored  English  goods,  but  also  avoided  dis- 
crimination against  British  as  compared  with  colonial  ships. 

4.  In  a  few  instances  the  colonies  levied  import  duties  to  retaliate 
against  their  neighboring  colonies.  Maryland,  as  one  of  the  results 
of  the  dispute  over  her  northern  boundary,  sought  to  punish  Pennsyl- 
vania by  charging  much  higher  duties  on  imports  from  that  colony  than 
from  other  sections.  Pennsylvania,  while  generally  inclined  towards 
low  duties,  imposed  a  10  per  cent  rate  on  goods  from  Maryland,  New- 
York,  New  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Virginia,  because  those  colonies  had 
imposed  duties  on  her  exports;  although,  with  the  exception  of  Mary- 
land, they  placed  the  same  rate  on  goods  from  Pennsylvania  that  they 
did  on  articles  from  other  colonies.  Pennsylvania's  action  was  taken 
because  she  felt  that  other  colonies  should  treat  her  as  well  as  she 
treated  them.  On  two  occasions  Massachusetts  retaliated  against  her 
nei|»hl)ors  bv  imposing  discriminating  duties  to  punish  them  for  actions 
which  were  deemed  to  be  unjust,  but  this  legislation  was  only  tempo- 
rary; indeed,  the  retaliatory  legislation  of  the  colonies  was  neither 
general  nor  of  great  importance  in  their  commercial  history. 

The  import  duties  imposed  by  the  colonies  were  both  ad  valorem  and 
specific.     The  earlier  laws  provided  usually  for  ad  valorem  rates,  while 
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those  enacted  at  a  later  date  generally  levied  specific  duties,  the  plan 
most  favored  during  the  later  years  of  the  colonial  era  being  to  enumer- 
ate certain  articles  which  were  made  subject  to  specific  duties,  and  to 
place  general  ad  valorem  duties  upon  all  non-enumerated  commodities, 
excepting  those  definitely  exempted  from  imposts. 

The  articles  which  paid  most  of  the  import  duties  were  wines,  liquors, 
tobacco,  sugar,  molasses,  cocoa,  and  dye  woods,  and,  during  the  later 
years,  tea.  Wines  and  liquors,  because  they  were  luxuries,  were 
charged  a  far  higher  rate  than  were  other  commodities,  and  were  taxed 
by  all  the  colonies,  the  purpose  of  the  duties,  however,  being  fiscal 
rather  than  ethical. 

It  was  customary  to  grant  a  drawback  of  the  duties  in  the  case  of 
reexported  commodities;  but  this  policy  was  more  prevalent  in  the 
later  than  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  colonial  period.  It  was  not  usual, 
except  in  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  to  refund  the  entire  amount 
of  the  duty.  The  policy  of  giving  drawbacks  was  applied  chiefly  to 
the  duties  on  liquors  and  negroes,  the  purpose  being  not  only  to  stimu- 
late trade  in  those  articles,  but  also  to  aid  the  manufacture  of  liquors. 
Possibly  the  exportation  of  liquors  was  favored  because  it  was  employed 
in  the  profitable  though  nefarious  slave  trade. 

EXPORT  DUTIES. 

Duties  were  levied  on  export  commodities  by  all  of  the  colonies  except 
Delaware  and  Rhode  Island,  but  much  less  dependence  was  put  upon 
this  source  of  revenue  than  upon  taxes  on  imports.  New  York,  Mary- 
land, Sooth  Carolina,  and  Virginia  had  more  comprehensive  levies 
upon  exports  than  did  the  other  colonies,  which  before  the  year  1750 
had  all  repealed  their  export  duties. 

Taxes  upon  exports  were  laid  mainly  for  three  reasons:  to  secure 
revenue,  to  stimulate  domestic  production,  and  to  encourage  direct 
trade,  the  revenue  purpose  being  the  most  important.  Efforts  to 
increase  the  direct  trade  by  means  of  these  duties  were  made  by  only 
two  colonies,  and  they  did  not  continue  the  policy  after  the  beginning 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 

Tobacco,  skins,  furs,  and  lumber  were  the  commodities  upon  which 
the  heavier  export  taxes  were  placed,  but  the  list  of  other  articles  whose 
export  was  made  subject  to  payment  of  light  duties  was  comparatively 
long.  Among  the  miscellaneous  articles  which,  at  some  time,  were 
subjected  to  export  duties  by  one  or  more  colonies,  were  fish,  meat, 
wheat,  pitch,  tar,  iron,  and  wool.  For  a  while  Maryland  placed  a  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  on  all  European  goods  reexported  from  the 
colony.  New  York  imposed  a  duty  on  goods  sent  up  the  Hudson  River 
to  the  Indians — a  unique  law  that  was  enforced  until  the  outbreak  of 
the  French  and  Indian  War. 

The  nature  and  purposes  of  the  export  duties  may  be  indicated  by 
referring  to  those  placed  upon  tobacco,  lumber,  and  skins.     Maryland 
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and  Virginia  naturally  were  the  colonies  which  levied  the  duties  on 
tobacco>  and,  as  this  was  their  chief  staple  product  and  was  practtcatiy 
all  exported,  these  duties  provided  a  reliable  source  of  revenue.  Tlie 
Maryland  laws  date  from  1641;  those  of  Virginia  from  1657.  The 
taxes  levied  by  Maryland  on  exported  tobacco  were  intended  entirely 
to  secure  revenue  for  various  purposes.  Virginia,  on  the  other  hand, 
framed  her  laws  with  a  view  to  encouraging  trade  and  effecting  its 
distribution.  The  tobacco  shipped  in  vessels  owned  by  Virginians  was 
usually  exempted  from  duties,  and  it  was  customary  to  remit  the  duties 
or  impose  lower  taxes  on  tobacco  sent  direct  to  England.  For  a  time 
before  1660  the  Dutch  and  all  foreigners  were  required  to  pay  especially 
heavy  duties,  but  by  the  British  Acts  of  Trade  of  1660  the  colonial 
trade  was  restricted  to  British  and  colonial  ships. 

Export  duties  on  lumber  were  levied  by  five  colonies,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  South  Carolina,  the  duties  were  imposed  where  ship-build- 
ing  and  coopering  were  important  industries,  one  evident  purpose  of 
the  laws  being  to  protect  the  domestic  manufactures  against  an  exhaus- 
tion of  desirable  lumber.  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  imposed 
heavier  duties  upon  timber  and  for  a  longer  time  than  did  the  other 
colonies.  The  duties  were  placed  upon  shipments  to  other  colonies 
rather  than  upon  those  to  Great  Britain,  and  laws  were  enacted  to 
preserve  the  timber  supply.  The  three  other  colonies  that  had 
export  duties  on  lumber  (New  Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  South 
Carolina)  repealed  the  laws  early  in  the  eighteenth  century  and  their 
legislation  upon  this  subject  lasted  for  only  a  few  decades. 

Furs,  skins,  and  hides  were  subjected  to  export  duties  by  all  the 
southern  colonies  and  by  some  of  those  in  the  North,  eight  in  all.  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia  levied  these  duties  practically  throughout  the 
colonial  period,  while  most  of  the  other  colonies  repealed  these  charges 
before  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
manifest.  During  the  early  decades,  while  an  abundant  supply  of  furs 
could  be  obtained  and  exported  and  while  the  colonies  had  few  taxable 
industries,  it  was  natural  that  these  export  duties  should  have  been 
levied.  With  the  decline  in  the  supply  of  furs  and  the  consequent 
decrease  in  their  export  and  with  the  development  of  industries  and 
trade,  the  export  duties  on  skins  and  furs  were  mostly  all  repealed. 
The  export  charges  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  supply  available  for 
domestic  users  of  furs  and  skins,  and  it  is  probable  that  they  were 
imposed  partly  to  protect  the  home  industries. 

BOUNTIES. 

The  granting  of  bounties  to  induce  the  colonies  to  produce  and  to 
export  certain  articles  desired  by  Great  Britain,  as  was  previously 
explained,  was  a  definite  part  of  the  British  commercial  policy.  At 
various  times  Great  Britain  gave  bounties  to  the  colonics  to  increase 
their  exports  to  England  of  flax,  hemp,  silk,  fish,  pitch,  tar,  potash, 
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timber,  yards,  masts,  wine,  rice,  and  tobacco.  This  policy  of  the  mother 
country  was  supplemented  by  bounties  granted  by  all  the  colonies 
except  Delaware.  The  southern  colonies  had  the  most  comprehensive 
and  liberal  laws,  while  New  England  gave  more  emphasis  to  the  policy 
than  did  the  middle  colonies. 

The  colonial  bounties  were  of  two  distinct  kinds:  those  to  aid  pro- 
duction and  those  to  increase  exports.  Bounties  to  increase  the  grow- 
ing of  hemp  and  the  making  of  flax  were  granted  by  most  of  the  colonies, 
they  as  well  as  the  mother  country  being  especially  desirous  of  securing 
a  greater  supply  of  materials  for  the  manufacture  of  cloth,  canvas,  and 
other  linen  stuffs.  With  the  exception  of  Massachusetts — and  in  her 
case  the  exception  was  but  for  a  short  time — the  bounties  were  granted 
only  for  hemp  and  flax  and  not  for  the  manufactured  article.  This  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  British  need  was  for  the  raw 
materials  rather  than  for  the  manufactures,  and  also  by  the  fact  that 
the  colonists  were  not  prepared  to  engage  to  any  considerable  extent 
in  anything  but  strictly  domestic  manufactures. 

The  growth  of  silk  was  aided  from  time  to  time  by  Connecticut,  New 
Jersey,  South  Carolina,  and  Virginia.  The  growth  of  wheat  was 
encouraged  by  bounties  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Virginia,  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  in  the  case  of  South  Carolina  and  Massachusetts  an 
additional  bounty  was  granted  for  the  manufacture  of  flour  from  home- 
grown wheat.  During  the  Revolution  the  scarcity  of  salt  induced  the 
colonies  generally  to  grant  special  bounties  on  that  article.  During 
the  colonial  period,  however,  only  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  had 
thought  it  necessary  to  grant  salt  bounties.  Among  the  other  articles 
that  received  bounties  were  wine,  olive  oil,  and  indigo,  which  were 
raised  by  South  Carolina;  whale  bone,  whale  oil,  and  codfish  by  Rhode 
Island,  and  ship-building,  which  was  encouraged  by  bounties  given  by 
Virginia  and  South  Carolina. 

With  the  exception  of  hemp  and  flax,  it  is  probable  that  these 
bounties  on  production  had  but  comparatively  slight  effect. 

The  exportation  of  commodities  received  less  aid  from  bounties  than 
production  did,  most  of  the  bounties  to  aid  exports  being  granted  by 
Virginia,  North  Carolina,  and  South  Carolina.  The  list  of  articles 
aided  included  tar,  hemp,  flax,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  saltpeter,  indigo, 
cotton,  and  ginger.  In  order  to  secure  an  export  bounty  the  shipper 
was  required  to  produce  a  certificate  from  the  county  justice  stating 
that  the  articles  had  been  actually  produced  within  the  colony  by  the 
person  claiming  the  bounty.  Before  the  bounty  was  paid  it  was  also 
necessary  to  show  a  certificate  executed  by  the  proper  official  at  the 
port  to  which  the  commodities  had  been  shipped. 

What  the  eflPects  of  the  bounties  on  exports  were  would  be  diflicult 
to  measure.  Some  of  the  articles  aided,  for  instance,  pot  ashes  and 
indigo,  came  to  be  exported  in  large  quantities  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  and  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  the  trade  in  these 
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articles  developed  earlier  and  reached  a  larger  proportion  than  would 
have  been  the  case  had  they  received  no  aid  from  bounties. 

It  should  be  noted  that  production  and  trade  were  aided  in  numeious 
ways  by  the  colonies.  Bounties  constituted  only  one,  though  the  most 
important,  method  of  giving  assistance.    As  Mr.  Fisher  says  ^ 

** Aside  from  the  usual  method  of  granting  pecuniary  bounties  proportional 
to  die  amount  of  the  product,  prizes  were  offered  for  the  first  or  the  best 
produced;  taxes  were  remitted  to  manufacturers;  monopolies  of  the  market 
were  given  for  limited  times;  lands  were  granted;  bills  of  credit  and  loans 
were  issued  to  the  projectors  of  mills;  oroducers  were  exempted  from  militaiy 
duty;  certain  articles  were  either  maae  receivable  for  taxes  or  were  consa* 
tuted  general  le^al  tender;  and  in  many  cases  the  declared  purpose  was  to 
promote  domestic  production.  The  branches  of  industry  thus  helped  by  the 
colonial  governments  were  not  only  those  engased  in  the  production  of  raw 
materials  and  naval  supplies,  but  also  manufactures,  as  of  salt,  powder, 
firearms,  iron,  linens,  cottons  and  woolens." 

INSPECTION  UWS.  EMBARGOES.  AND  TONNAGE  DUTIES, 

The  export  trade  of  the  colonies  was  most  carefully  regulated  by 
inspection  laws  enacted  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  the 
reputation  in  the  foreign  market  of  the  articles  shipped  abroad.  As 
the  commerce  of  the  colonies  increased  in  quantity  and  variety  the 
inspection  regulations  became  more  detailed.  In  a  few  instances 
imports  were  subject  to  inspection,  but  the  legislation  regarding 
imports  was  comparatively  unimportant. 

Different  colonies  provided  for  the  inspection  of  various  articles, 
but  the  inspection  of  beef  and  pork  was  insisted  upon  everywhere. 
In  New  England  and  New  York  exported  fish  was  carefully  inspected, 
and  in  every  colony,  except  Delaware,  the  laws  provided  for  official 
measurement  and  inspection  of  exported  timber  and  lumber.  Among 
the  other  articles  worthy  of  special  mention  because  of  the  rigid  inspec* 
tion  of  exports  are  tobacco,  flour,  bread,  and  naval  stores.  Special 
care  was  taken  to  prevent  the  exportation  of  tobacco  of  poor  quality. 
The  colonies  from  which  liquors  were  shipped  abroad  provided  for  the 
official  gaging  of  casks,  and  in  the  case  of  nearly  all  the  commodities 
exported  the  government  passed  such  laws  as  were  deemed  necessary 
to  prevent  the  shipper  from  deceiving  the  foreign  buyer. 

The  temporary  prohibition  of  all  trade  in  certain  commodides  was 
frequently  deemed  necessary.  Whenever  any  colony  was  threatened 
with  a  scarcity  of  the  domestic  supply  (as  of  food),  all  exports  were 
prohibited.  During  the  war  periods,  as  from  1756  to  1763,  embargoes 
were  usual;  and  in  a  few  instances  trade  was  prohibited  for  the  purpose 
of  protecting  home  industries.  The  earlier  embargoes  were  laid  to 
prevent  the  scarcity  of  provisions,  whereas  during  the  later  coloniaf 
period  (for  instance,  during  the  French  and  Indian  War)  the  exporta- 

^Fisher,  AnuHcoM  Trade  RMgukUkms  Brfore  1780  (Papen  of  the  Amer.  Hist.  Aan..  III.  No.  a. 
1889).  p.  470. 
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tion  of  commodities  was  prohibited  in  order  to  prevent  their  reaching 
the  enemies  of  the  colonies  and  of  Great  Britain.  Embargoes  due  to 
war  covered  not  only  food  supplies  but  munitions  of  war  and  naval 
stores.  During  the  French  and  Indian  War  Georgia  and  Virginia 
alone  failed  to  place  an  embargo  upon  the  export  of  these  articles,  but 
it  is  well  known  that  these  embargoes  did  not  deter  the  colonists  from 
selling  large  quantities  of  supplies  to  the  French.  This  constituted  a 
serious  grievance  of  Great  Britain  against  her  colonies,  whom  she 
regarded  as  being  thereby  disloyal  to  the  interests  of  the  mother 
country. 

There  are  but  few  instances  of  the  use  of  embargoes  to  aid  or  to  pro- 
tect home  industries.  New  Hampshire  for  a  while  prohibited  the 
exportation  of  iron  ore;  Virginia,  upon  two  occasions,  and  Maryland 
in  one  instance,  stopped  the  exportation  of  wool  and  scrap  iron.  Sev- 
eral colonies,  for  purposes  of  protection,  placed  temporary  prohibitions 
upon  the  exportation  of  skins  and  hides,  and  some  of  these  embargoes 
prevented  the  shipment  of  these  articles  to  certain  countries,  while 
allowing  them  to  be  sent  to  others. 

There  were  two  methods  of  imposing  embargoes  upon  trade.  The 
more  usual  method  was  by  special  legislative  enactment,  but  in  the 
case  of  five  colonies  the  governor  was  authorized  to  declare  embargoes 
under  certain  legally  prescribed  conditions.  In  a  few  cases,  the 
embargoes  became  automatically  effective  when  prices  exceeded  a 
specified  limit  fixed  by  law.  Instances  of  this  are  to  be  found  in  the 
legislation  of  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania. 

With  the  exception  of  Delaware  and  New  Jersey  all  the  colonies 
imposed  tonnage  duties  practically  throughout  the  colonial  period, 
these  being  among  the  earliest  methods  of  taxation.  At  the  beginning 
the  tonnage  charges  were  levied  mainly  to  raise  money  for  the  defense 
of  the  colonies  and  particularly  for  the  construction  and  maintenance 
of  forts  at  the  entrance  to  the  harbors;  and  it  was  customary  to  permit 
the  master  of  the  vessel  to  pay  his  duties  either  in  cash  or  in  powder. 
For  this  reason  the  early  duties,  were  often  designated  as  "castle" 
duties  or  "powder"  money.  During  the  eighteenth  century  the  rev- 
enues from  tonnage  duties  were  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  light- 
houses, and,  in  a  few  instances,  for  beacons,  buoys,  and  seamen's 
hospitals. 

In  levying  the  tonnage  duties  it  was  the  usual,  but  not  the  invariable, 
practice  of  each  colony  to  favor  the  shipping  owned  by  its  own  inhabi- 
tants. Similarly,  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  were  gener- 
ally treated  more  liberally  in  the  tonnage  tax  laws  than  were  vessels, 
engaged  in  the  over-sea  trade;  and  it  was  customary  (particularly 
in  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  England)  to  favor  the  shipping 
owned  by  the  inhabitants  of  neighboring  colonies.  This  policy,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevail  in  the  South,  although  there  are  one  or  two 
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instances  of  lower  tonnage  duties  being  granted  to  vessels  owned  by 
the  people  of  nearby  colonies.  Occasionally  British  ships  were  exempted 
from  colonial  tonnage  taxes,  but  this  was  not  the  common  practice. 

In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  the  tonnage-tax  laws  of  the  colonies 
were  similar  to  those  imposed  by  Great  Britain,  and  that  there  was  a 
greater  uniformity  among  the  several  colonies  as  regards  these  laws 
than  was  true  of  other  branches  of  colonial  legislation. 

REGULATION  AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  PORTS. 

Every  country  finds  it  necessary  to  provide  for  the  careful  regulation 
of  commerce  at  its  ports  and  to  care  for  the  improvement  and  admin- 
istration of  its  harbors.  The  ports  at  which  commerce  may  be  carried 
on  must  be  designated,  measures  must  be  taken  to  prevent  smuggling, 
the  registration  of  vessels  of  domestic  ownership  must  be  required, 
wharfage  duties  and  port  fees  assessed  and  collected,  pilotage  provided 
for,  quarantine  rules  carried  into  effect,  and  the  laws  for  the  protection 
of  seamen  enforced.  These  and  other  details  of  port  administration 
comprise  an  important  phase  of  commercial  regulation. 

The  difficulties  connected  with  the  enforcement  of  its  port  regula- 
tions and  the  expenses  of  maintaining  customs  and  other  officials  made 
it  necessary  for  each  colony  to  restrict  its  maritime  commerce  to 
a  limited  number  of  ports.  The  southern  colonies,  however,  whose 
seaboard  was  especially  long,  were  obliged  to  have  a  relatively  large 
number  of  ports  at  which  trade  might  be  carried  on. 

Most  colonies  did  little  to  improve  their  harbors.  The  small  ocean 
craft  used  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  were  able 
to  enter  the  natural  and  unimproved  harbors,  but  the  safety  and  con- 
venience of  shipping  often  required  the  placing  of  beacons  and  buoys. 
With  the  exception  of  three  colonies,  port  improvements  were  made 
from  time  to  time  under  the  auspices  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
government,  or  by  temporary  commissions;  but  in  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Pennsylvania  the  improvements  were  placed  in 
charge  of  permanent  harbor  commissions,  the  Pennsylvania  authority 
being  called  the  Board  of  Port  Wardens  for  the  Port  of  Philadelphia. 

Each  colony  had  the  requisite  port  officials  for  the  execution  of  its 
laws,  the  collector  of  the  customs,  the  naval  officer,  and  at  some  of 
the  ports  a  powder  receiver  and  a  comptroller.  The  collector  of  the 
customs  and  the  naval  officer  were  intrusted  not  only  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  colonial  laws  but  also  with  the  enforcement  of  the 
British  Navigation  and  Trade  Acts.  The  difficulties  encountered  by 
these  officials  in  the  execution  of  their  duties  and  the  extent  to  which 
smuggling  prevailed  are  considered  elsewhere. 

Some  of  the  more  important  phases  of  the  policy  of  the  colonies 
in  the  administration  of  their  ports  and  the  regulation  of  trade  are 
illustrated  by  the  laws  passed  by  nearly  all  governments  regulating 
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rates  which  the  owners  of  wharves,  docks,  and  storage  facilities  might 
charge  the  public  for  their  use;  by  the  legislation  concerning  pilotage 
enacted  by  all  the  colonies  except  New  Hampshire,  Rhode  Island, 
New  Jersey,  and  Maryland;  and  by  the  l^al  safeguards  thrown  about 
seamen  to  protect  them  from  unjust  treatment  by  their  masters  or  by 
others.  As  was  customary,  not  only  in  America,  but  in  all  the  ports  of 
the  world,  numerous  petty  fees  were  charged  by  the  officials  in  charge 
of  the  ports  for  the  performance  of  their  duties.  The  coasting  trade 
was  frequently  favored  by  imposing  lower  port  fees  upon  vessels 
engaged  in  that  traffic. 

The  commercial  legislation  of  the  colonies,  like  that  of  England,  was 
based  upon  the  mercantile  theory  of  strict  regulation.  In  applying 
this  theory  to  the  economiq  and  political  conditions  of  the  New  World, 
the  colonial  laws  differed  widely  in  detail  from  those  of  the  mother 
country,  but  they  were  based  upon  the  same  concept  of  the  govern- 
ment's duty  as  the  controller  of  all  economic  affairs.  The  colonists 
sought  to  promote  their  industry  and  trade  by  governmental  measures 
similar  in  provisions  and  in  minuteness  of  detail  to  those  by  which 
England  was  aiding  her  producers  and  merchants. 

Except  in  so  far  as  it  was  for  fiscal  purposes,  the  commercial  legisla- 
ticHi  of  the  colonies  was  to  aid  shipping  and  to  regulate  and  promote 
trade;  and  was  not  in  many  instances  enacted  to  further  the  interests 
of  production.  The  legislation,  speaking  generally,  was  commercial 
rather  than  industrial  or  protective,  although  the  bounties  were 
intended  to  aid  both  trade  and  industry.  The  export  duties,  likewise, 
were  not  alone  for  revenue.  They  sometimes  were  levied  to  protect  the 
domestic  manufacturer  and  consumer  from  a  depletion  of  his  supplies; 
and  were  occasionally  so  framed  as  to  discriminate  in  favor  of  domestic 
shipping  and  direct  trading. 
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The  history  of  the  external  trade  of  the  colonies  from  1660  to  the 
War  of  Independence  can  be  presented  to  advantage  by  considering 
it  from  three  points  of  view:  The  commerce  of  the  colonies  considered 
as  a  whole;  the  industries  and  trade  of  the  natural  territorial  sub- 
divisions.  New  England,  the  middle  and  the  southern  colonies;  and 
the  trade  of  the  colonies  with  the  different  sections  of  the  world  with 
which  commerce  was  carried  on,  Great  Britain,  the  continent  of 
Europe,  the  West  Indies,  and  Africa.  The  exchanges  of  the  colonies 
with  each  other,  which  were  of  less  volume  and  value  than  was  their 
over-sea  trade,  will  receive  separate  treatment  in  another  chapter. 

It  will  be  convenient  and  add  to  clearness  to  subdivide  into  two 
parts  the  period  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years  of  the  development  of 
the  commerce  of  the  American  colonies  under  the  British  Acts  of  Trade 
as  enacted  in  1660,  and  to  discuss  in  turn  the  last  four  decades  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  and  the  seventy-five  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century  that  preceded  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

The  close  of  the  seventeenth  and  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth 
century  marks  a  good  point  of  time  at  which  to  take  a  survey  of  colonial 
commerce,  to  note  what  progress  has  been  made,  and  to  take  account 
of  the  political  and  economic  conditions  to  which  trade  development 
was  subject.  All  of  the  colonies,  except  Georgia,  had  been  settled  by 
1700;  their  political  institutions  had  been  given  permanent  form 
by  the  reorganizarien  of  their  governments  following  close  upon  the 
overthrow  of  the  Stifirts  and  the  accession  of  William  III;  in  each 
colony  the  settlers  had  ascertained  what  industries  were  profitable; 
and  the  lines  of  external  trade  had  been  marked  out. 

The  policy  of  trade  regulation  adopted  by  England  upon  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuarts  ha^i  been  continued  and  strengthened  by  Parliament 
after  Wiiliam  came  to  the  throne;  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  unen- 
forced Molasses  Act  of  '733,  there  were  no  trade  laws  passed  by  Parlia- 
ment from  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  until  1764 — not 
isven  the  acts  limiting  certain  colonial  manufactures — ^that  may  rightly 
66 
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be  considered  to  have  effected  or  to  have  been  capable  of  effecting  any 
important  change  in  the  principles  underlying  British  regulation  of 
American  trade.  Accordingly  one  may  generalize,  with  fair  accuracy, 
that  the  early  development  of  American  commerce  under  the  British 
Acts  of  Trade  occurred  during  the  later  decades  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  that  the  larger  growth  of  that  commerce  took  place 
between  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  beginning 
of  the  struggle  of  the  colonies  for  economic  and  political  independence. 
This  chapter  is  concerned  with  the  period  from  1660  to  1700. 

ECONOMIC  AND  POLITICAL  STATUS  OF  THE  COLONIES  FROM  1660  TO  1700. 

Before  entering  upon  an  account  of  the  trade  of  the  colonies  during 
the  last  forty  years  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  brief  survey  of  the 
status  of  the  several  colonies  at  that  time  may  well  be  taken  in  order 
to  secure  the  necessary  background  to  the  presentation  of  the  com- 
merical  events. 

Until  near  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  limited  resources 
and  sparse  population  of  the  colonies  and  the  vigorous  opposition  of 
the  Indians  kept  settlement  within  a  narrow  strip  along  the  ocean  from 
the  Kennebec  River,  Maine,  to,  or  slightly  beyond,  the  Ashley  River 
in  South  Carolina.  The  English  and  French  were  contending  for  the 
region  east  of  the  Kennebec,  while  the  claims  of  the  Spaniards  extended 
as  far  north  as  the  Savannah  River.  In  the  Connecticut  and  Mohawk 
valleys  two  frontier  sections  had  been  occupied ;  but  the  Great  or  Appa- 
lachian Valley  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia  had  not  yet 
been  invaded  by  white  men.  It  was  not  until  the  last  decade  of  the 
century  that  even  the  towns  near  the  seacoast  were  safe  against  Indian 
forays. 

The  number  of  people  in  the  colonies  from  1660  to  1700  is  not  known. 
Esrimates  make  the  populadon  of  New  England  about  90,000  at  the 
end  of  the  century;  in  the  middle  colonies  there  were  probably  75,000 
persons;  in  Maryland  and  Virginia  between  90,000  and  100,000;  and 
in  the  Carolinas  possibly  20,000  or  25,000.  Apparently  the  total 
population,  white  and  black,  in  1700  was  between  250,000  and  300,000. 

The  settlers  of  New  England  and  of  all  the  southern  colonies  were 
mainly  English,  a  small  French  Huguenot  settlement  in  South  Caro- 
lina forming  a  minor  exception.  There  were  some  negroes  in  all  sec- 
tions, but  the  number  of  blacks  increased  from  the  North  towards  the 
South,  the  negroes  outnumbering  the  whites  in  South  Carolina  at  the 
end  of  the  century.  In  New  York,  the  Dutch  probably  were  in  the 
majority;  and  Pennsylvania  contained  Swedes,  Dutch,  and  some  Ger- 
mans, as  well  as  the  English  Quakers  who  constituted  the  main  body 
of  the  inhabitants. 

New  England  led  in  general  economic  development;  Virginia  and 
Maryland  in  the  value  of  agricultural  productions.    The  most  serious 
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check  to  New  England's  progress  during  the  forty  years  following 
1660  was  given  in  1675-76  by  King  Philip's  war,  which  practically 
destroyed  the  beaver  trade,  seriously  retarded  the  fisheries,  and 
burdened  agriculture  with  heavy  losses.  In  general  the  twenty-nine 
years  of  the  rule  of  the  restored  Stuarts  were  unfavorable  to  the  devel- 
opment of  New  England  and  the  other  colonies,  but  the  main  conse- 
quences of  the  misgovemment  of  the  Stuarts  and  of  the  regime  of 
Andros  were  political  rather  than  economic. 

New  York  advanced  slowly  during  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
English  conquerors  had  perpetuated  the  patroonship  system  of  land 
tenure,  and  had  continued  the  burdensome  taxes  on  trade.  It  was  not 
until  the  eighteenth  centur>'  that  the  agricultural  resources  of  New 
York  and  her  natural  advantages  for  trade  began  to  exert  their  due 
influence;  indeed,  it  was  after  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  the  third  barrier  to  the  settlement  and  the  economic  progress 
of  New  York,  the  occupation  of  the  larger  part  of  her  territory  by 
the  firmly  seated  Six  Nations,  was  finally  overcome.  Although  New 
York  has  long  been  the  Empire  State,  it  was  not  the  empire  colony. 

The  Jerseys,  likewise,  under  Carteret  and  Berkeley,  the  proprietaries 
to  whom  the  territory  was  granted  in  1664,  m^de  relatively  slow  head- 
way until  after  the  Jerseys  became  a  crown  colony  in  1702.  The  pro- 
prietors were  chiefly  concerned  with  deriving  a  revenue  from  their 
possession,  their  rights  were  frequently  bought  and  sold,  and  the 
colonies  were  not  well  governed.  '^  Controversies  among  the  propri- 
etaries themselves,  between  the  proprietaries  and  the  inhabitants,  and 
between  the  colonies  and  their  neighbors  rendered  a  rapid  and  pros- 
perous growth  practically  impossible."^  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
and  for  a  longer  period.  East  Jersey  was,  economically  considered,  a 
dependency  of  New  York,  and  before  the  close  of  the  century  Phila- 
delphia had  become  the  principal  entrepot  for  West  Jersey. 

Pennsylvania  and  Philadelphia  developed  rapidly  from  the  start; 
not  only  because  of  the  zeal  and  success  of  the  Quakers  and  others 
whom  Penn  sent  out  and  brought  over  in  the  early  eighties  to  settle 
at  and  near  Philadelphia,  but  also  because  the  Swedes  and  Finns 
who  settled  along  the  lower  Delaware  as  early  as  1638,  and  the  Dutch 
who  arrived  in  the  region  in  163 1  and  again  in  1638,  had  started  the 
economic  development  of  the  basin  of  the  tidal  Delaware  long  before 
Philadelphia  was  founded.  Penn's  colony  was  not  obliged  to  pass 
through  the  doubtful  years  of  uncertain  struggle  that  nearly  wrecked 
the  Jamestown  and  Plymouth  plantations.  Penn's  conciliatory  policy 
towards  the  Indians  made  them  his  trade  allies  rather  than  his  armed 
foes,  while  the  prosperous  farms  along  Delaware  Bay -furnished  the 
Pennsylvania  settlements  with  needed  supplies,  and  early  made  Phila- 
delphia an  important  center  of  both  domestic  and  over-sea  trade. 
Thus  it  was  that  by  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  before 
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delphia  was  twenty  years  old»  Pennsylvania  had  a  well-established 
trade  with  Europe  and  the  West  Indies,  as  well  as  with  the  other 
colonies;  indeed,  Penn  stated,  as  early  as  1683,  that  the  colony  had  a 
surplus  for  export. 

The  development  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  was  relatively  slow 
during  the  later  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century.  In  each  colony 
the  culture  of  tobacco  by  plantation  methods  had  become  the  chief 
activity  of  the  people,  and  while  each  colony  made  headway,  Virginia 
holding  first  place  among  all  the  colonies,  both  suffered  from  internal 
dissensions,  and  Virginia  was  afflicted  with  a  costly  Indian  war.  In 
Maryland  the  internal  troubles  were  due  to  the  strife  of  Protestants 
and  Catholics  and  to  the  opposition  of  the  people  to  the  selfish  and  inef- 
ficient rule  of  the  proprietaries.  In  Virginia,  Governor  Berkeley's 
long  regime  of  inefficiency  was  made  doubly  detrimental  by  the  Indian 
war  of  1675-76,  and  the  contemporaneous  unsuccessful  rebellion  led 
by  the  incompetent  Bacon.  Berkeley  ceased  to  trouble  Virginia  in 
1677,  but  the  other  governors  sent  out  by  the  Stuarts  were  little  if  any 
better,  and  it  was  not  until  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  when  the 
English  revolution  had  brought  about  a  reorganization  of  the  colonial 
governments,  that  Virginia  was  permitted  to  enter  upon  a  period  of 
prosperous  growth. 

With  the  exception  of  the  small  settlement  made  at  Albemarle  from 
Virginia,  about  1660,  the  Carolinas  remained  without  successful 
colonization  until  1670,  when  Ashley  founded  Charles  Town.  The 
favorable  location  of  Charles  Town  soon  made  it  an  important  center, 
but  the  growth  of  South  Carolina  was  not  rapid.  The  progress  of 
Albemarle  and  North  Carolina  was  much  slower.  Both  suffered  from 
bad  government,  due  mainly  to  the  conflicting  interests  of  the  pro- 
prietors and  the  colonists.  The  persistent  but  unsuccessful  attempt  of 
the  proprietors  to  force  Locke's  "Grand  Model"  government  upon  the 
struggling  settlements  in  the  American  wilderness  is  well  known.  The 
only  consequence  of  the  attempt  was  to  arouse  the  opposition  of  the 
colonists  and  to  retard  the  development  of  the  colony.  A  change  for 
the  better  in  political  conditions  came  after  1690  in  the  Carolinas,  as 
it  did  in  most  of  the  other  colonies. 

Georgia  was  founded  by  Oglethorpe  in  1732.  There  were  some 
temporary  settlements  south  of  the  Savannah  before  the  year  1700; 
but  Georgia  was  merely  a  source  of  furs  until  it  began  its  existence  as 
the  "buffer"  colony  organized  by  the  English  for  the  purpose,  among 
others,  of  holding  the  Spanish  and  French  in  check. 

LEADING  INDUSTRIES  OF  THE  COLONIES  FROM  1660  TO  1700. 

While  the  trade  of  the  colonies  was  affected  by  the  political  condi- 
tions to  which  reference  has  been  made,  it  was  dependent  upon  and 
associated  with  industrial  activities.  The  leading  industries  of  the 
<lifferent  sections  were  widely  variant,  but  were  few  in  number  and  may 
be  readily  reviewed. 
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In  general,  it  may  be  said  that  practically  all  of  the  industries  charac- 
teristic of  the  economic  life  of  America  during  the  colonial  period  had 
been  inaugurated  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century.  Certain 
manufactures,  notably  those  of  iron,  had  by  that  time  made  only 
slight  beginnings;  but  as  most  kinds  of  manufacturing  were  confined 
mainly  to  those  carried  on  in  the  homes  or  in  the  towns  to  meet  strictly 
local  needs,  as  the  work  of  millers,  smiths,  wheelwrights,  etc.,  the 
changes  that  took  place  during  the  eighteenth  century  were  chiefly 
those  that  came  from  growth  rather  than  from  any  revolution  in  indus- 
trial methods  or  activities. 

In  discussing  the  beginnings  of  American  commerce  during  the  period 
from  1600  to  1660  (Chap.  II),  brief  references  were  made  to  the  natural 
resources  of  the  New  World  and  to  the  industries  by  means  of  which 
the  colonists  first  secured  a  living  and  obtained  the  products  that  were 
exchanged  in  their  domestic  and  external  trade.  Supplementary  to 
what  was  said  there  it  is  desirable,  in  this  connection,  to  make  a  sum- 
mary statement  of  the  economic  interests  and  occupations  of  the 
colonies  as  a  whole,  and  of  the  northern,  middle,  and  southern  secrions 
severally  during  the  later  decades,  and  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century. 

Agriculture  was  the  chief  occupation  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  in  all  the  colonies,  even  in  New  England,  which  had  the  most 
diversified  economic  life.  There  were,  however,  wide  differences  among 
the  colonies  in  the  crops  grown,  the  methods  of  culture,  and  the  manner 
of  living.  The  farm  in  New  England  was  small  and  was  cultivated 
mainly  by  the  owner  and  his  family.  The  farmers  sometimes  lived 
upon  their  own  land,  and  often  in  small  villages  from  which  they 
worked  their  outlying  farms,  as  had  been  customary  with  them  and 
their  ancestors  in  England.  The  soil  was  relatively  unproductive, 
cereals  and  corn  were  raised  with  difficulty,  and  pulse  and  potatoes 
were  important  articles  of  food.  In  New  York  the  patroonships  per- 
sisted; but  the  farm  of  medium  size  owned  in  fee  simple  was  becoming 
more  and  more  characteristic.  Cereals  were  the  main  crops.  The 
Pennsylvania  farm  was  larger  than  the  average  holding  in  New  Eng- 
land, the  soil  was  more  fertile,  cereals  and  corn  were  more  extensively 
planted,  and  larger  use  was  made  of  hired  labor. 

Plantation  farming  prevailed  generally  in  Maryland,  Virginia,  and 
the  Carolinas.  The  holdings  were  especially  large  in  South  Carolina 
and  Virginia,  although  the  size  of  Virginia  plantations  was  kept  in 
check  somewhat  until  1699.  In  that  year  Virginia  repealed  a  law  that 
had  limited  any  planter's  holdings  to  50  acres  per  servant  or  person 
whom  the  planter  had  brought  into  the  colony.  The  vast  plantations 
of  Virginia  were  mostly  acquired  during  the  eighteenth  century.  The 
large  plantation  was  organized  with  a  view  to  producing  one  staple 
crop,  as  tobacco  or  rice,  for  sale,  and  such  cereals  and  other  foods  as 
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the  plantation  required.  The  economic  ideal  was  single-crop  farming, 
the  sale  of  the  farm  products,  and  the  purchase  of  all  manufactures  and 
supplies  other  than  such  tools  and  homespun  clothing  as  the  plantation 
hands  could  make.  Virginia  and  South  Carolina  depended  almost  en- 
tirely upon  slave  labor;  Maryland  less  exclusively  so.  Tobacco  was 
almost  the  sole  export  crop  of  Vii^ginia  and  Maryland  during  the  period 
under  consideration.  In  the  Carolinas  there  was  more  diversification  in 
production,  but  before  the  year  1700  rice  had  become  the  chief  export 
staple. 

The  trade  in  furs  carried  on  in  all  the  colonies  with  the  Indians 
had  from  the  earliest  days  of  settlement  contributed  an  important  item 
to  the  sum  total  of  their  external  trade.  This  trade  continued  through 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  growing  less  in  volume  with 
the  steady  advance  of  settlement  and  shifting  in  location  as  time  went 
on.  While  the  colonial  fur  trade  was  largest  in  New  York,  it  was 
actively  prosecuted  in  New  England,  the  middle  colonies  other  than 
New  York,  and  the  southern  colonies.  The  Indian  wars  between  1670 
and  1680,  King  Philip's  War  in  New  England,  and  the  war  in  Virginia 
in  1675-76,  seriously  checked,  although  they  did  not  end,  the  fur  trade, 
even  in  New  England  and  Virginia. 

The  continued  growth  of  the  British  colonies  in  America  could  mean 
only  the  decline  of  the  trade  with  the  Indians.  The  Briton  displaced 
the  Indians;  he  did  not  assimilate  with  them,  as  the  French  and 
Spaniards  were  wont  to  do.  The  French  were  most  successful  fur 
traders,  and  the  Canadian  wilds,  instead  of  the  forests  back  of  the 
British  colonies  in  America,  had  by  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury come  to  control  an  increasing  share  of  the  fur-export  trade.  From 
the  industrial  and  commercial  point  of  view  this  was  no  misfortune 
for  the  British  colonies,  because  their  capital  and  labor  were  more 
profitably  devoted  to  other  pursuits  than  trading  with  the  Indians. 

Throughout  the  colonies,  the  valuable  natural  resources  of  the  forests 
were  appropriated  and  made  to  contribute  to  commerce  and  wealth. 
Clapboards  and  other  lumber  were  among  the  earliest  exports  from 
America,  and  throughout  the  colonial  period  the  exports  of  timber  and 
lumber,  masts,  naval  stores,  and  ships  were  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
external  trade.  Housebuilding  materials  went  to  the  West  Indies  and 
Europe,  ships  and  ship-timbers  were  sold  mainly  in  Great  Britain, 
whose  laws  favored  the  exportation  of  these  articles  from  the  colonies. 
New  England  led  in  the  construction  of  ships  and  in  the  exportation 
of  masts,  but  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  each  made  its  contribu- 
tion. The  southern  forests  supplied  the  pitch,  tar,  and  rosin  and  the 
durable  yellow  pine  for  the  construction  and  equipment  of  vessels. 

It  is  a  sarisfaction  to  know  that  the  colonists  were  able  to  derive  as 
much  wealth  as  they  did  from  the  vast  forest  resources.  Unfortunately, 
the  settlement  of  the  country  and  the  development  of  agriculture 
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necessitated  the  destruction  of  the  forests.  The  land  had  to  be  cleared; 
the  tree  was  the  foe  of  the  fanner.  Thus  it  was  that  for  two  and  a 
half  centuries  in  America  the  larger  part  of  the  forests  had  to  be 
destroyed  at  great  expense  instead  of  being  profitably  utilized.  The 
situation  has  now  changed  and  the  American  people  are  spending  lai^e 
sums  to  maintain  and  enlarge  the  remnants  of  their  once  seemingly 
limitless  forests. 

Next  to  agriculture,  the  sea  fisheries  yielded  the  most  wealth  of  the 
several  colonial  industries,  and  they  also  held  a  prominent  place  in  the 
external  trade.  The  Grand  Banks  fisheries,  which  had  been  prose- 
cuted since  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  men  from  Eng- 
land, France,  and  Portugal,  were  followed  by  an  increasing  number 
of  the  people  of  New  England  during  the  colonial  and  early  national 
periods.  The  catching  of  cod  on  the  various  banks  off  the  New  Eng- 
land shore  naturally  developed  as  settlement  progressed,  and  from  1668 
on,  deep-sea  whaling  became  a  business  of  expanding  importance. 
Sea-food  was  a  valued  asset  in  all  the  colonies,  but  the  towns  from  which 
the  commercial  fisheries  were  carried  on  were  mainly  in  New  England, 
although  there  was  some  trade  in  fish  by  the  colonies  on  the  New  York, 
Delaware,  and  Chesapeake  bays. 

Most  of  the  manufacturing  done  in  the  colonies  was  to  supply 
domestic  and  plantation  needs;  but,  from  the  earliest  days,  forest 
products  were  prepared  for  export,  lumber  of  different  kinds,  masts, 
and,  somewhat  later,  naval  stores.  Provisions  and  flour  and  rum 
were  early  added  to  the  over-sea  shipments,  particularly  to  the  West 
Indies.  The  colonists  also  found  a  limited  market  in  supplying  the 
ships  with  their  needed  stores,  and  until  some  time  after  the  close  of 
the  seventeenth  century  the  traders,  especially  those  in  southern 
ports,  were  not  particular  about  inquiring  whether  the  shipmasters 
were  engaged  in  mercantile  or  piratical  pursuits. 

The  manufactures  which  early  gained  and  long  held  special  promi- 
nence were  New  England  rum  and  ships.  The  rum  industry  created  a 
demand  for  West  Indian  molasses,  thereby  made  a  larger  market  for 
New  England's  exported  fish,  lumber,  provisions,  and  live  animals, 
and  supplied  the  slave-traders  of  Newport  and  other  towns  with  the 
commodity  with  which  African  negroes  could  be  purchased.  The  sale 
of  negroes  in  the  southern  colonies  and  the  direct  shipment  of  rum  to 
the  middle  and  southern  sections  promoted  intercolonial  trade,  what- 
ever the  moral  effects  of  slavery  and  rum-drinking  may  have  been. 

From  the  launching  of  Governor  Winthrop's  little  30-ton  sloop^ 
the  Blessing  of  the  Bay,  in  1631,  the  coast  towns  of  Massachusetts 
Bay  Colony  actively  engaged  in  ship-building.  The  industry  was 
carried  on  to  some  extent  in  Rhode  Island,  but  not  in  Plymouth, 
and  but  little  in  Connecticut.  As  early  as  1638,  a  vessel  constructed 
in  New  England  sailed  up  the  Thames.    In  1665,  the  Court  of  Massa- 
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chusetts  estimated  that  the  people  of  the  colony  then  owned  192  vessels, 
large  and  small.^  According  to  the  report  made  in  1676  by  Edward 
Randolph,  who  was  subsequently  for  a  long  time  the  British  collector 
of  customs  for  New  England,  there  had,  up  to  that  time,  been  730 
vessels  built  in  Massachusetts.^  While  New  England  led  in  the  build- 
ing of  ships,  the  industry  was  carried  on  in  New  York  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  to  a  slight  extent  farther  south. 

The  great  majority  of  the  early  colonial-built  vessels  were  as  small 
as  50  tons  burden  or  less,  constructed  for  the  fisheries  and  the  West 
Indian  and  intercolonial  trade;  but  a  part  of  them  were  of  100  or  more 
tons  burden  and  thus  belonged  to  the  class  of  larger  ocean  ships  of  that 
time.  This  fact  is  illustrated  in  a  report  made  by  Governor  Dudley 
shortly  after  1700,  who  stated  that  the  trade  of  Massachusetts  then 
required  200  vessels,  of  which  20  were  of  more  than  100  tons  burden 
each,  and  60  exceeded  50  tons  capacity. 

The  sale  of  the  ship  as  well  as  its  cargo  in  the  foreign  port  early 
became  a  frequent  occurrence,  because  the  Americans  had  an  abund- 
ance of  excellent  ship  lumber  and  masts  and  were  skillful  shipwrights. 
The  British  market  for  American  ships  continued  throughout  the  colo- 
nial period;  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution  30  per  cent  of  all 
the  ships  (2,342  out  of  71694)  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain 
were  built  in  American  yards.  The  British  writer  Champion  stated 
that  ''America  was  able  to  supply  us  with  ships  30  per  cent  cheaper 
than  they  could  be  built  in  Great  Britain."'  Fully  three-fourths  of  the 
commerce  of  the  colonies  during  the  later  colonial  period  was  carried 
in  ships  of  their  own  construction. 

MARITIME  TRADE  OF  THE  COLONIES  AS  A  WHOLE. 

The  other  notable  business  activity  of  the  colonists  was  the  maritime 
trade,  European,  intercolonial.  West  Indian,  and,  to  some  extent, 
African,  to  which  their  productive  industries  and  need  of  imports  gave 
rise.*    The  value  of  the  trade  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  country 

^Doyle,  English  Cokmies  in  America,  III,  28.  ^Andrews,  Colonial  Stlf-Governmenl,  332. 

KThamirioii.  ConsideraiionM  on  the  Presenl  SUuaiion  of  Great  Britain,  etc..  1784. 

^StatlfUcal  iaformation  U  very  meager  as  to  the  commerce  of  the  coloniet  during  the  seventeenth 
century;  isideed,  the  systematic  compilation  of  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  the  colonies  began 
after  the  appointment  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  PlanUtions  by  William  III  in  1696.  There  is  no 
oootiniiotas  record  of  the  trade  of  the  colonies  as  a  whole  or  severally  even  during  the  eighteenth 
century,  with  countries  other  than  Great  Britain,  with  the  West  Indies,  and  with  each  other. 
Tbe  British  Act  of  Trade  of  1663  had  provided  for  the  appointment  of  naval  officers  at  the 
colonial  ports,  among  whose  duties  was  that  of  recording  imports  and  exports,  but  they  were  not 
appointed  until  a  decade  or  more  had  elapsed,  and  then  probably  only  for  a  part  of  the  ports. 
(Andrews,  Colonial  Setf-Covernment,  33.)  The  British  act  of  1672  created  the  office  of  col- 
lector of  the  port  to  collect  the  duties  imposed  by  the  law,  and  during  the  next  few  years  {Ibid.) 
•och  officers  were  appointed  for  New  York  (1674).  Virginia  (1674).  Maryland  (1676).  Albemarle 
(1677).  New  England  (1677).  Carolina  and  Roanoke  (1685).  South  Carolina  (1685),  and  Pennsyl- 
▼asifa  (168S).  The  records  of  the  customs  officers  in  England  probably  would  not  furnish  the 
msiterlal  for  a  statistical  account  of  colonial  commerce  during  the  later  decades  of  the  seventeenth 
ceatusy,  were  tbe  records  in  existence.  Whatever  they  contained  was  lost  a  century  ago  in  a  fira 
thsit  dcstreytd  the  original  cttstoms  records.  The  reports  of  the  naval  officers  were  mors  regtt* 
lagly  aad  systematically  made,  and  they  have  been  preserved. 
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in  1697,  near  the  close  of  the  period  under  special  consideration  in 
chapten  is  stated  by  the  official  statistics  kept  by  the  customs  officers 
at  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  to  have  been  £140,132  7s.  6d.  for  exports 
to  the  continental  colonies  in  America,  and  £279,854  lis.  9d.  for  the 
imports  thence  into  Great  Britain,  the  total  of  exports  and  imports 
bemg  £419,986  19s.  3d.  The  year  1697  was  the  first  one  after  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Board  of  Trade.  The  value  of  the  trade  for  the 
year  1700  was:  British  imports  from  the  colonies,  £395*023  i8s.  lod.; 
British  exports,  £344,343  i8s.  4d.;  total  £739»367  I7«-  *d- 

Thp  distribution  of  this  trade  among  the  different  colonies  in  1700 
was  as  follows: 

Tablb  1. — Tradi  of  Great  Britain  with  Colonics  in  1700, 


British  imports. 

British  exports. 

Total. 

• 

Mmp  Rnviaiid ■ 

£        1.    d. 

41,486  11     9 

17,567  10    0 

4,608    9     8 

317,302  12  11 

14,058  14    6 

£        s.  d, 
91,918  14  6 
49,410  15  0 
18,529    6  2 
173,481  10  4 
11,003  12  4 

£        1.    d. 

133,405  6  3 
66,978  5  0 
23,137  15  10 

490,784  3  3 
25,062     6  10 

New  York 

Virginia  and  Maryland. . 
Carolina. .,...,,.-  ^  -  ^ 

Total 

395,023  18  10 

344,343  18  4 

739,367  17     2 

„. 

As  the  purchasing  power  of  money  in  1700  may  safely  be  taken 
as  five  times  what  it  now  is,  the  value  of  the  British  trade  with  the 
American  colonies  was  the  equivalent  of  about  $17,500,000  in  the 
currency  of  to-day.  On  the  ba^is  of  a  colonial  population  of  300,000, 
this  would  give  a  per  capita  trade  with  Great  Britain  of  $$%  of  our 
present  money.  Thus  viewed,  the  commerce  seems  large;  but  tTie 
total  trade  of  the  colonies  was  much  more  valuable  than  these  figures 
indicate,  because  they  include  only  the  commerce  with  Great  Britain, 
while  there  was  in  addition  the  direct  trade  with  the  continent  of  Europe^ 
some  African  trade,  the  large  commerce  with  the  West  Indies,  and  the 
intercolonial  exchanges.  Indeed,  the  above  figures  probably  under* 
state  the  real  value  of  the  trade  of  the  colonies  with  Great  Britain. 
The  customs-house  officials,  then  even  more  than  now,  undervalued 
commodities;  and  that  there  was  more  or  less  of  smuggling  of  goods 
around  the  customs  offices  is  a  well-known  fact. 

What  the  total  value  of  the  maritime  commerce  of  the  colonies  was 
in  1700  can  only  be  conjectured.  It  was,  probably,  from  one  and  a 
half  to  twice  the  value  of  the  trade  with  Great  Britain,  in  the  case 
of  all  the  colonies  except  Maryland  and  Virginia,  whose  exports  con- 
sisted mainly  of  tobacco  that  was  nearly  all  sold  in  England  and  thence 
reshipped,  in  large  part,  to  the  Continent.  The  trade  of  New  England 
included  none  of  the  enumerated  articles,  and  the  exchanges  made  in 
continental  markets,  in  Africa,  the  West  Indies,  and  in  the  other  coIo- 
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nies  probably  exceeded  the  trade  with  the  mother  country.  And  the 
same  may  have  been  true  of  Carolina  during  the  seventeenth  century, 
when  the  West  Indian  trade  was  relatively  larger  than  it  was  after 
rice  became  her  staple  export.  The  imports  into  New  England  and 
New  York  from  Great  Britain  were  twice  to  five  times  the  exports 
to  the  mother  country,  the  coin  and  bills  of  exchange  required  to  settle 
the  unfavorable  balance  being  secured  mainly  from  the  trade  with 
other  sections  of  the. world. 

The  importance  of  tobacco  in  the  external  trade  of  the  colonies  is 
shown  by  the  figures  for  Virginia  and  Maryland;  80  per  cent  of  the 
entire  exports  to  Great  Britain  in  1700  were  from  those  two  colonies. 
The  imports  of  those  colonies  consisted  largely,  though  not  exclusively, 
of  British  goods,  their  purchases  in  the  mother  country  amounting  to 
half  of  the  total  for  all  the  colonies  in  1700. 

By  considering  the  trade  of  the  several  colonies  or  sections  somewhat 
in  detail,  a  more  definite  picture  may  be  gotten  of  their  commerce, 
despite  the  fact  that,  for  reasons  already  stated,  it  will  not  be  possible 
to  present  statistics  either  of  volume  or  value. 

NEW  ENGLAND'S  COMMERCE. 

The  colonies  composing  New  England  excelled  the  other  colonies  in 
diversification  of  industry  and  in  range  and  variety  (although  not  in 
value)  of  their  maritime  commerce.  The  chief  commodities  exported 
were  fish,  provisions,  rum,  forest  products,  and  ships.  The  forest 
products  and  the  ships  found  a  welcome  market  in  Great  Britain;  but, 
as  fishermen  and  farmers,  the  people  of  New  England  came  into  com* 
petition  with  the  people  of  old  England,  who  protected  themselves  by 
"com"  laws,  by  duties  on  fish,  and  by  the  prohibition  of  the  importa- 
tion of  salted  provisions.  The  principal  effect  of  British  competition 
and  protection  was  to  enlarge  New  Engbnd's  trade  with  the  British 
and  foreign  West  Indies,  where  sea  and  land  products  could  be  ex- 
changed for  a  large  variety  of  tropical  products,  especially  sugar  and 
molasses.  This  West  Indian  trade,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  enabled 
the  distillery  business  to  prosper  in  Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island^ 
and  indirectly  made  New  England  the  chief  center  of  the  slave  trade. 

Economic  conditions  cooperated  to  build  up  the  shipping  of  New 
England,  and  also  to  give  her  merchants  the  leading  place  in  the  inter- 
colonial trade.  The  progress  of  New  England  brought  into  existence 
a  tonnage  of  shipping,  large  for  that  time,  first,  because  the  sea,  quite 
as  much  as  the  land,  was  the  source  of  the  living  and  of  the  wealth  of 
the  people.  The  condirions  in  this  regard  were  totally  unlike  those  of 
Virginia,  where  there  was  every  incentive  to  till  the  soil  and  to  ignore 
the  maritime  resources,  and  dissimilar  to  those  in  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York,  where  agriculture  engaged  the  energies  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  population,  but  did  not  cause  maritime  pursuits  to  be  seriously 
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Another  reason  jimuming  far  the  icLaivdy  laige  shipping  of  New 
England  and  for  her  aUA»ity  in  awwwffcc  was  the  necessity  of  securing 
Inxn  the  other  colonies  and  the  West  Indies  both  gpods  and  bills  of 
exchange  with  which  to  obtain  a  pait  of  her  imports  from  Great  Britain. 
The  British  market  for  New  En^and*s  prodncts  being  limited  and  sub- 
ject to  duties*  double  trading  was  necessary.  To  a  large  extent  this 
was  true  of  the  middle  colonies,  but  not  of  those  south  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  the  third  place,  both  the  maritinie  and  mercantile  interests  of 
New  En^and  were  promoted  by  the  advantages  which  her  location 
gave  her  merchants  for  i'ngaging  in  intercofeoial  commerce,  and  for 
acting  as  middlemen  for  a  part  of  the  trade  between  the  colcmies  and 
Europe.  It  was  natural  that  New  England  and  the  tobacco  colonies 
shouM  have  some  trade  with  each  other,  despite  the  fact  that,  at  that 
time,  the  northern  farm  and  the  southern  f^antation  each  supplied 
itself  as  fully  as  possible  with  its  own  food  and  crude  manufactures. 
The  radical  difference  in  the  products  of  the  two  sections  made  a 
limited  trade  profitable  if  not  indispensable.  Furthermore,  it  was 
especially  easy  for  the  New  En^and  merchant  to  engage  in  the  inter- 
colonial trade  in  omnection  with  Ids  West  Indian  business.  His  ships 
were  sailing  to  and  fro  past  the  ports  of  the  middle  and  southern 
colonies,  and  it  was  frequently  profitable  to  combine  intercolonial  and 
West  Indian  trade.  Many  New  England  merchants  had  agents  in  the 
southern  aJonies.^  In  like  manner,  the  merchants  of  New  England 
supplied  the  other  colonies,  particularly  the  southern  ones,  with  a  part 
of  their  imports  from  Europe,  and  bought  some  of  their  exports  for 
immediate  or  subsequent  shipment  to  Europe.  The  traders  of  New 
England  thus  competed  to  some  extent  with  the  merchants  of  England 
for  their  indirect  trade  with  America.  The  merchant  in  New  England 
could  act  as  middleman  profitably  not  only  because  New  England  im- 
ported from  Europe  more  than  she  exported  thence,  but  also  because  the 
thriving  ports  of  New  England  lay  but  little  off  the  direct  route  from 
the  southern  colonies  to  Europe.  It  was  natural  that  the  commercially 
active  towns  of  Massachusetts  and  of  other  northern  colonies  should 
become  entrepots  for  a  portion  of  both  the  eastbound  and  westbound 
trade  of  the  southern  colonies  with  Europe. 

The  external  commerce  of  New  England  began  with  the  trading  of 
numerous  small,  and  largely  dissociated,  towns  directly  with  Eurofye 
and  other  regions;  but  as  settlement  increased,  industry  developed, 
and  commerce  grew,  there  came  to  be  more  intracolonial  integration 
of  trade,  and  the  external  commerce  centered  more  largely,  though  by 
no  means  solely,  at  a  few  of  the  populous  ports  most  advantageously 
situated,  such  as  Boston,  Salem,  Newport,  and  New  London. 

>Bruce.  Economic  Hist,  of  Va.  in  the  SevenUtnih  Ctniury,  II.  319-322. 
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The  manufacturing  activities  of  New  England  had  a  controlling 
influence  upon  the  scope  and  volume  of  its  external  trade.  Most  of 
the  goods  were  made  for  domestic  consumption,  and  were  produced  in 
the  homes,  with  the  exception  of  milling  products  and  the  output  of 
small  factories  and  distilleries  in  the  larger  towns.  Nevertheless,  the 
total  volume  of  manufactures  was  large  enough  to  have  the  two  marked 
consequences:  (i)  lessening  the  demand  for  European  goods,  thus 
causing  New  England  to  import  far  less  of  them  than  did  the  strictly 
agricultural  colonies  such  as  Maryland  and  Virginia;  and  (2)  causing 
the  importation  of  such  materials  as  molasses,  pitch,  tar,  and  tools  for 
use  in  manufacturing.  Before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the 
manufacturing  tendencies  of  New  England  were  so  evident  as  to  make 
the  British  manufacturers  and  traders  deem  it  wise  to  have  laws  passed 
to  seek  to  check  colonial  manufactures  by  confining  their  sale  to  local 
markets.  That  those  laws  were  unnecessary  and  were  of  small  effect 
has  been  pointed  out  in  a  previous  chapter. 

COMMERCE  OF  NEW  YORK.  EAST  AND  WEST  JERSEY.  PENNSYLVANIA. 

AND  DELAWARE. 

The  trade  of  New  York  during  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth 
century  was  small,  considering  the  early  settlement  of  the  colony  and 
the  present  greatness  of  the  commerce  of  the  State.  The  reasons  for 
the  slow  development,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  lay  in  the  land  system 
and  trade  restrictions  established  by  the  Dutch  and  continued,  with 
modifications,  by  their  English  successors.  The  hinterland  tributary 
to  the  port  of  New  York  until  after  1 700  was  the  valley  of  the  Hudson 
River,  a  small  part  of  the  Mohawk  basin,  and  the  settled  porrion  of 
East  Jersey. 

The  exports  from  New  York  were  composed  mainly  of  furs,  cereals, 
provisions,  animals,  staves,  lumber,  and  whale  oil.  Like  New  England, 
though  to  a  less  degree,  New  York  had  a  restricted  market  in  Great 
Britain,  and  found  the  West  Indian  trade  a  necessary  supplement  to 
her  commerce  with  Europe.  The  fur  trade  was  large  throughout  the 
century,  although  it  did  not  retain  its  early  importance;  the  market 
was  principally  in  Europe.  During  the  entire  colonial  period  the 
exports  consisted  chiefly  of  farm  products,  which  were  sent  in  part  to 
Great  Britain  and  largely  to  the  West  Indies,  where  flour,  biscuit, 
beef,  pork,  bacon,  and  horses  were  regularly  shipped.  Lumber  and 
staves  were  likewise  sold  both  in  Europe  and  in  the  West  Indies. 
New  York  gained  some  importance  towards  the  end  of  the  century  as  a 
market  from  which  whale-oil  was  shipped  to  the  West  Indies  and  to 
the  neighboring  American  colonies.  The  intercolonial  trade  of  New 
York  was  relatively  small  and  was  largest  with  New  England,  although 
it  included  a  small  volume  of  exchanges  with  the  southern  colonies. 
Taken  as  a  whole,  the  export  commerce  of  New  York  ranked  between 
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that  of  New  En^!and  and  th€  scutbcm  colonics  in  the  scope  of  artides 
and  in  territorial  distribunoo.  New  York  was  subordinate  to  both 
>>'ew  England  and  Mrginia  in  volume  and  value  of  maritime  trade. 

Practically  all  of  the  external  trade  of  the  New  York  colony  was 
handled  through  New  York  City.  East  Jersey,  likewise,  while  under 
the  polirical  dominance  of  New  York,  handled  its  commerce  through 
the  same  port.  Until  i63o.  East  Jersey  was  not  permitted  any  other 
port  of  entry,  and  not  until  1700  was  it  given  control  over  its  own 
customs  dunes.  This  was  considered  a  serious  grievance  by  the  people 
of  Jersey,  and,  without  doubt,  its  commerce,  like  that  of  New  York, 
was  hampered  by  the  export  and  import  dunes.  It  is  hardly  probable, 
however,  that  East  Jersey  would  in  any  case  have  developed  much 
foreign  trade  independent  of  New  York  before  1700.  Until  that  time 
she  was  little  more  than  a  supply  territory  tributary  to  New  York. 

New  York  had  some  ship-building,  but  the  colony  ranked  high 
neither  in  the  building  nor  in  the  operation  of  shipping.  Her  com- 
merce was  carried  on  partly  by  her  own  merchants  and  partly  by  those 
of  New  England  and  Great  Britain.  Her  people  were  more  agricul- 
tural than  mercantile  or  maririme  in  their  ambitions:  they  permitted 
or  perpetuated  the  heavy  taxation  of  commerce;  and,  until  near  the 
end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  little  was  done  to  foster  and  develop 
external  trade. 

West  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware  constituted  an  economic 
district  whose  commercial  center  was  in  the  towns  on  the  lower  Dela- 
ware. By  1690,  Philadelphia  had  secured  the  unquestioned  leadership 
in  the  trade  of  the  Delaware  region.  Burlington,  settled  in  1677,  was 
the  seat  of  government  of  West  Jersey,  and,  for  a  time,  was  a  rival  of 
Philadelphia.  It  was  an  important  local  market  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts, fairs  were  regularly  held,  and  timber,  lumber,  and  furs  were 
exported.  Gloucester  and  Salem  were  the  other  markets  and  shipping 
points  for  West  Jersey,  but  the  trade  of  all  three  of  these  Jersey  cides 
was  chiefly  local.  What  they  shipped  out  of  the  colony  consisted 
prindpally  of  farm  products  and  was  sent  mainly  to  Philadelphia,  to 
be  used  in  that  market  or  to  be  exported  abroad. 

When  Penn  founded  his  colony  at  Philadelphia  in  1681,  there  were 
several  prosperous  settlements  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Delaware, 
among  them  New  Castle  and  Fort  Christiana  (now  Wilmington)  in 
the  Three  Lower  Counties,  which  in  1696  became  the  separate  colony 
of  Delaware.  Another  promising  town  was  Upland  (Chester).  These 
eaily  settlers  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Delaware — Swedes,  Dutch,  and 
English — ^wcre  thrifty  farmers,  raising  a  surplus  of  tobacco,  cereals, 
and  animals.  The  rapid  growth  of  Philadelphia  in  population  and 
trade  gave  the  Lower  Counties  a  good  market,  and  they  early  became 
an  important  tributary  to  the  commerce  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1686,  five  years  after  the  founding  of  Philadelphia,  there  were 
8,000  people  in  the  province  of  Pcmisylvania.    The  soil  was  fertile. 
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the  Indians  were  friendly,  and  commerce  was  free  of  duties.  The 
commerce  with  Europe  was  continuous  from  1680  on,  and  the  West 
Indian  and  intercolonial  trades  were  well  started  within  five  years. 
The  Pennsylvania  forests  were  rich  in  furs,  and  the  friendly  relations 
with  the  Indians  favored  trading.  The  profits  Maryland  and  Virginia 
had  secured  from  tobacco  culture  caused  tobacco  to  be  grown  in 
Pennsylvania.  Thus  it  was  that  furs  and  tobacco  were  at  first  promi- 
nent among  the  exports,  and  the  shipment  of  furs  long  continued,  but, 
of  course,  in  decreasing  volume  with  the  progress  of  the  colony. 
Tobacco,  however,  soon  gave  way  to  cereal  crops,  and  the  chief  exports 
came  to  be  grain,  flour,  provisions,  and  lumber.  The  building  of  vessels 
for  use  in  the  commerce  of  the  colony  and  for  sale  abroad  was  early 
begun.  Penn's  policy  of  encouraging  agriculture,  trade,  and  ship- 
building was  thoroughly  successful. 

The  trade  of  Pennsylvania  with  Europe  during  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury— ^the  first  twenty  years  of  the  colony's  existence — ^was  not  espe- 
cially large,  nor  did  it  become  notably  valuable  during  the  most  of  the 
first  half  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Two  causes  readily  account  for 
the  fact  that  the  prosperity  of  Pennsylvania  did  not  necessitate  a  large 
commerce  with  Europe,  as  was  the  case  with  her  neighbors  to  the  south : 

(i)  Instead  of  trading  almost  solely  with  Great  Britain,  as  Virginia 
and  Maryland  did,  Pennsylvania  had  a  well-distributed  commerce, 
her  products  being  exchanged  for  those  of  the  other  colonies  and  the 
West  Indies  as  well  as  for  those  from  Europe.  As  was  true  of  the 
exports  from  New  England  and  New  York,  some  of  the  staple  products  of 
Pennsylvania  competed  with  the  industries  of  Great  Britain,  and  could 
be  sold  in  that  country  only  by  paying  protective  duties.  This  caused 
the  merchants  of  Pennsylvania  to  follow  the  example  of  New  England 
in  developing  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  her  sister  colonies. 

(2)  Pennsylvania,  and  Philadelphia,  the  commercial  center  of  the 
Delaware  basin,  had  an  expanding  home  market  with  the  rapidly 
increasing  population  of  the  three  colonies  in  the  valley.  To  an  excep- 
tional degree,  the  natural  resources  and  the  diversified  activities  of 
West  Jersey,  Delaware,  and  Pennsylvania  made  of  those  colonies  a 
self-sufficient  economic  unit.  As  the  region  developed  and  its  indus- 
tries became  more  specialized,  a  large  external  trade  became  profitable; 
but  in  the  early  decades  there  was  less  need  than  the  other  sections  of 
America  had  of  producing  large  quanrities  of  goods  to  be  shipped 
abroad  to  secure  the  commodities  required  to  supplement  the  products 
of  home  industry. 

CX>MMERC£  QfP  MARYLAND.  VIRGINIA.  AND  THE  CAR0LINA5. 

References  have  already  been  made  to  the  main  characteristic  of 
the  commerce  of  Virginia  and  Maryland — ^the  exportation  of  tobacco 
from  their  plantations  and  the  heavy  importation  of  British  manu* 
factures.    All  efforts  to  diversify  their  industries^  even  their  agricul- 
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tural  products,  proved  unsuccessful.  In  Maryland,  however,  as  time 
went  on,  an  increasing  acreage  of  wheat  was  sown,  but  not  until  into 
the  eighteenth  century  was  there  a  surplus  for  export.  The  exports 
of  both  colonies  prior  to  1700  consisted  of  tobacco,  furs,  some  forest 
products,  and  a  small  quantity  of  provisions. 

Although  the  imports  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  came  mainly  from 
England  directly  and  in  English  vessels,  some  wine  and  British  goods 
were  brought  from  New  England  in  the  ships  belonging  to  her  mer- 
chants. Likewise  the  ships  of  the  New  England,  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania  merchants  were  wont  to  call  at  Chesapeake  ports  on  the 
way  from  the  West  Indies  to  exchange  sugar  and  other  tropical  products 
for  tobacco,  furs,  and  hides. 

The  West  Indian  trade  of  Virginia,*  which  started  in  1633,  grew  with 
the  progress  of  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  northern  colonies 
with  the  West  Indies  and  with  the  increase  in  the  requirements  of  the 
enlarging  plantations  for  negroes,  sugar,  molasses,  salt,  ginger,  and 
rum.  During  the  seventeenth  century  these  imports  came  mainly 
though  not  entirely  from  the  Barbados  and  were  paid  for  with  tobacco^ 
provisions,  grain,  and  bills  of  exchange.  This  trade  was  carried  on  not 
only  by  the  New  England  merchants,  as  described,  but  also  to  some 
extent  directly  by  the  largest  planters,  who  at  times  personally  or 
through  agents  made  their  purchases  in  the  islands.  There  was  also 
some  casual  trading  done  by  ship-masters,  who  brought  cargoes  to 
Virginia  and  personally  sold  or  bartered  them  at  the  plantation  wharves 
instead  of  consigning  the  goods  to  authorized  factors. 

Maryland  had  no  over-sea  shipping  of  her  own,  and  Virginia  had 
practically  none,  both  colonies  depending  upon  the  merchants  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  northern  colonies  for  the  transportation  required  to 
handle  their  large  commerce. 

The  most  striking  fact  concerning  the  trade  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land was  its  great  value.  The  total  external  commerce  of  the  two 
colonies  in  1700  must  have  approximated  £600,000  in  value,  the 
present  money  equivalent  of  which  would  be  fully  $15,000,000.  This 
was  an  average  annual  per  capita  trade  of  £6,  or  $150  as  measured  in 
our  currency.  There  are  few  countries  at  the  present  time  whose 
foreign  trade  is  as  valuable  per  inhabitant  as  was  that  of  the  tobacco 
colonies  200  years  ago.  The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States 
in  1 91 4  was  about  $42  per  capita. 

The  trade  of  the  Carolinas  during  the  three  decades  following  the 
settlement  of  Charles  Town  in  1670  was  relatively  small,  and  differed 
greatly  from  their  trade  in  the  eighteenth  century,  when  rice  and 
indigo  had  become  the  staple  exports.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
South  Carolina  traded  quite  as  much,  if  not  more,  with  the  West  Indies 
and  with  ship-masters,  mercantile  and  pirarical,  seeking  supplies,  as  with 
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the  mother  country.  There  was  little,  if  any,  commerce  with  the  other 
colonies.  As  Professor  Andrews^  says:  "Its  isolation,  southerly 
location,  and  the  character  of  its  economic  life  during  the  seventeenth 
century  place  it  apart  from  the  northern  colonies,  in  a  group  with  the 
English  plantations  in  the  West  Indies."  The  early  exports,  consisting 
of  the  plantation  products — com,  cattle,  and  pork — and  the  com- 
modities obtained  from  the  pine  forests — pitch,  tar,  and  clapboards — 
were  sold  to  ship-masters  for  coin,  or  sent  to  the  West  Indies  to  exchange 
for  sugar,  molasses,  rum,  and  ginger.  A  part  of  the  articles  thus 
obtained,  together  with  some  furs  and  cedar-wood,  were  sent  to 
England  to  purchase  manufactures. 

The  external  trade  of  South  Carolina,  unlike  that  of  North  Carolina, 
centered  almost  entirely  in  one  city,  Charles  Town,  which,  at  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  had  become  the  most  important  port  south  of 
Phfladelphia.  It  was  the  entrepot  for  the  large  territory  occupied  by  the 
southern  colonies;  and  its  convenience  as  a  port  of  call  for  the  merchant- 
men of  Europe  and  the  northern  colonies  was  of  advantage  to  its  exter- 
nal commerce  and  increased  its  sale  of  naval  stores  and  ship  supplies. 

The  progress  of  North  Carolina  in  the  seventeenth  century  in  popu- 
lation,  industry,  and  commerce  was  notably  slow,  partly  because  the 
government  was  badly  managed,  but  largely  because  the  Albemarle 
Colony  was  not  favorably  located  for  the  production  of  the  crops  that 
were  cultivated  in  the  early  years  of  the  life  of  the  settlement.  The 
limited  exports  consisted  of  furs  and  tobacco,  which  were  sold  to  the 
New  England  merchants.  British  ship-masters  evidently  did  not 
consider  the  trade  of  Pamlico  Sound  to  be  large  enough  to  be  profitable, 
while  the  New  England  vessel  could  readily  make  a  call  in  North  Caro- 
lina while  en  route  from  the  West  Indies  or  South  Carolina.  In  neither 
of  the  Carolinas  did  the  people  build  or  buy  ships  to  carry  on  their 
commerce. 

GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS. 

At  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  most  of  the  American 
colonies  had  passed  through  the  initial  period  of  experiment.  Settle- 
ment and  growth  had  proceeded  far  enough  to  establish  the  lines  of 
future  economic  progress,  and  the  colonies  were  ready  for  the  larger 
industrial  and  commercial  development  they  were  to  have  in  the 
eighteenth  century. 

Political  conditions  were  greatly  improved  when  the  period  of  mis- 
rule under  the  Stuarts  came  to  an  end  with  the  dethronement  of  James 
II  in  1689.  The  reorganization  of  the  colonial  governments  during 
the  next  two  years  removed  many  of  the  hindrances  to  growth  and 
prosperity.  Moreover,  the  energies  of  William  III  were  so  absorbed 
by  the  great  struggle  with  France  that  he  gave  colonial  affairs  compar- 
atively little  attention  and  thus  left  the  colonies,  in  most  matters,  free 
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to  solve  their  new-world  problems  in  their  own  way  and  to  work  out 
their  own  destiny  by  establishing  such  social,  economic,  and  legal 
institutions  as  seemed  to  them  best.  What  they  did  was  to  adapt 
British  laws  and  institutions  to  American  conditions.  The  results 
were  most  satisfactory,  especially  in  the  fields  of  industry  and  com- 
merce. Great  Britain  had  gained  the  commercial  leadership  of  the 
world  by  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  her  colonies  in 
America  achieved  a  commercial  and  maritime  success  even  more 
notable  than  the  triumphs  of  the  mother  country. 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  mercantile  system,  as  applied  by 
Great  Britain  and  the  several  colonies,  is  to  be  justified  in  all  the  details 
of  legislation.  Mistakes  were  made,  but  they  were  not  fatal.  Indeed» 
the  Brirish  Acts  of  Trade,  as  applied  to  the  colonies  prior  to  1764,  did 
not  seriously  affect  their  economic  development;  and  this  was  espe- 
cially true  of  the  two  acts  of  commercial  legislation  adopted  by  Great 
Britain  during  the  closing  decade  of  the  seventeenth  century.  The 
law  of  1696  was  an  administrative  measure  designed  to  strengthen  the 
acts  of  trade  and  to  harmonize  those  laws  with  the  commercial  system 
of  the  mother  country;  but  it  contained  no  new  principles  and  within  a 
few  years  the  enforcement  of  the  law  became  lax.  The  British  law 
passed  at  the  close  of  the  century  (1699)  restricting  the  sale  of  colonial 
woolen  manufactures  to  the  local  market  of  the  colony  in  which  they 
were  made  had  but  slight  effect,  even  in  New  England,  where  manu- 
facturing was  most  largely  developed. 

Colonial  trade,  both  domestic  and  external,  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  in  the  eighteenth  as  well,  was  mainly  barter.  In  none  of 
the  colonies  was  there  coin  enough  to  use  as  a  medium  in  the  majority 
of  the  exchanges.  The  leading  standard  coin  was  the  Spanish  silver 
"  piece-of-eight,'*  and  it  was  not  only  of  insufficient  quantity,  but, 
what  was  still  worse  as  far  as  intercolonial  trade  was  concerned,  it  had 
diverse  ratings  in  different  colonies.  As  is  well  known,  tobacco  was 
made  the  medium  of  exchanges  in  Virginia  and  Maryland,  and  it  was 
almost  the  only  standard  of  payment  available  in  domesric  commerce 
and  in  the  payment  of  salaries  and  public  and  private  obligadons. 
In  Massachusetts  *' country  pay"  in  commodities  at  fixed  rates  of 
exchange  was  adopted  to  facilitate  domestic  trade. 

The  serious  handicap  put  upon  trade  by  the  scarcity  of  coin,  and  the 
extreme  difficulty  of  raising  public  funds,  especially  for  military  pur- 
poses, seemed  to  necessitate  the  issue  of  paper  money.  Fortunately, 
however,  most  of  the  experiments  in  credit  money  were  postponed  until 
the  eighteenth  century,  although  Massachusetts  resorted  to  the  issue 
of  bills  as  early  as  1690  to  aid  in  financing  Phips's  expedition  against 
Quebec.  Other  colonies  followed  the  lead  of  Massachusetts,  from  time 
to  time,  with  the  disastrous  results  that  always  accompany  attempts 
to  give  money  value  to  promises  to  pay. 

The  ethics  of  trade  and  commercial  life  in  America,  as  elsewhere, 
left  much  to  be  desired  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.    Moral 
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standards  tolerated  the  slave  trade>  excused  smuggling,  looked- with 
favor  upon  privateering,  and  scarcely  condemned  piracy.  The  diffi- 
culties of  merchants  and  others  in  enforcing  contracts  and  securing 
the  payment  of  debts  were  another  evidence  of  the  persistence  of  the 
primirive  morals  of  trade. 

Piracy  died  hard,  but  the  eighteenth  century  saw  it  end  among 
the  people  of  civilized  countries,  although  it  was  after  the  opening  of 
the  nineteenth  century  that  Europe  ceased  to  tolerate  it  on  the  part 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Barbary  States.  In  1700  and  for  some  time 
thereafter  the  pirate  ship  was  a  welcome  visitor  at  many  American 
ports,  and  colonial  officials  were  disposed  to  be  considerate  in  their 
treatment  of  pirates,  because  they  were  liberal  buyers  of  provisions 
and  ship-stores,  for  which  they  paid  good  coin.  The  stringent  law 
against  piracy,  passed  by  Parliament  in  1698,  was  much  needed, 
although  its  enforcement  proved  impracticable  during  the  war  of  the 
Spanish  Succession  (1702-13),  the  days  of  the  famous  Captain  Kidd. 
By  1720,  however,  the  British  navy  had  successfully  driven  the  black 
flag  from  the  ports  of  civilized  narions  and  greatly  restricted  its  ravages 
on  the  high  seas. 

It  will,  of  course,  not  do  to  apply  the  rigid  ethical  standards  of  the 
present  to  the  commerce  of  two  centuries  past.  Indeed,  there  is  yet. 
much  to  be  accomplished.  The  international  slave  trade  persisted 
unril  long  after  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  the  domestic 
traffic  in  human  beings  ceased  as  late  as  1865.  Smuggling  has  always 
been,  and  still  is,  a  besetting  sin  of  Anglo-Americans,  and  probably  of 
other  peoples.  Privateering  is  not  now  thought  right;  but  naval 
vessels  still  make  prizes  of  private  shipping  in  times  of  war,  as  was  the 
case  in  the  recent  war  of  the  United  States  with  Spain,  and  is  the 
practice  on  a  large  scale  in  the  present  terrible  conflict  in  Europe. 

In  no  other  fields  of  endeavor  were  the  colonists  more  successful 
during  the  first  century  of  their  new-world  life  than  in  commerce; 
nor  were  there  any  other  pursuits  that  made  a  stronger  or  more  lasting 
impress  upon  American  character  than  did  the  trading  and  the  sea- 
faring life  of  the  merchants,  mariners,  and  fishermen  of  the  northern 
colonies.  The  plantation  did  much  to  mold  the  character  of  the 
southern  colonists;  and  the  ocean  and  the  affairs  of  commerce  had 
almost  as  much  influence  in  determining  the  type  of  the  New  England 
Yankees.  In  the  middle  colonies,  where  both  the  agricultural  and  the 
maritime  callings  received  about  equal  emphasis,  a  type  of  man 
developed  intermediate  between  the  trader  and  the  planter.  Racial 
types,  it  is  quite  true,  are  determined  by  more  complex  causes  than  this 
enumeration  suggests;  but  the  efl^ect  of  economic  occupation  upon 
character  is  strong  and  unmistakable;  and  this  was  especially  true  of 
the  influence  which  commerce  had  upon  the  people  of  America  during 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 
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The  development  of  American  commerce  during  the  larger  part 
of  the  eighteenth  century  took  place  under  conditions  that  would 
to-day  render  international  trade  almost  impossible;  but,  in  spite  of 
adverse  circumstances,  there  was  large  and  almost  continuous  progress. 
Had  Great  Britain  been  disposed,  and  had  she  been  able,  to  enforce 
strictly  the  Acts  of  Trade,  the  commerce  of  her  colonies  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  seriously  hampered,  mainly  because  the  growth 
of  the  West  Indian  trade  would  have  been  checked ;  but  serious  effort 
to  enforce  those  acts  was  postponed  until  within  about  a  decade  of  the 
Revolution,  and  the  attempt  even  then  was  largely  unsuccessful. 
Indeed,  the  dozen  years  intervening  between  the  peace  of  Paris  and  the 
battle  of  Lexington  were  the  years  during  which  the  colonial  trade 
reached  its  maximum  value. 

Four  prolonged  wars  interfered  with  the  peaceful  progress  of  Ameri- 
can commerce  during  the  first  sixty-three  years  of  the  century.  The 
desperate  struggles  of  European  countries  for  political  and  commercial 
leadership  were  inevitably  shared  in  large  measure  by  the  American 
colonies  of  Spain,  France,  and  England,  with  the  result  that  the  ocean 
commerce  of  the  colonies  was  for  considerable  periods  of  time  subjected 
to  the  risks  of  warfare,  privateering,  and  its  natural  accompaniment, 
piracy.  The  last  and  the  most  epoch-making  of  the  four  conflicts — 
the  seven  years  war  in  Europe,  called  the  French  and  Indian  War  in 
America — was,  as  far  as  England  and  France  were  concerned,  a  struggle 
for  supremacy  in  India  and  America.  It  involved  the  colonies  in 
acdve  war;  indeed,  it  was  the  victories  of  the  British  and  colonial 
forces  over  the  French  in  America  that  compelled  France  to  turn  over 
her  vast  possessions  in  America  and  India  to  Great  Britain  and  to  the 
shaping  influences  of  British  civilization. 
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Such  a  struggle  as  Queen  Anne's  War  or  the  French  and  Indian 
War,  if  it  were  to  occur  to-day,  when  industry  is  organized  with  refer- 
ence to  a  world  market,  and  when  the  commercial  interests  of  nations 
are  so  integrated  and  so  sensitive  as  to  cause  every  part  of  commerce 
to  feel  the  shock  of  a  blow  received  by  any  portion  or  section  of  the 
world's  industry  and  trade,  would  have  temporarily  crippled  American 
commerce;  but  the  effect  of  these  wars  upon  the  industrial  w^elfare  of 
the  colonies  was  in  reality  relatively  slight.  Production  was  carried 
on  mainly  to  supply  local  markets;  and  although  their  commerce, 
which  was  largely  maritime,  was  subjected  to  special  dangers  while 
the  great  commercial  nations  of  Europe  were  at  war,  yet  the  colonial 
merchants  continued  to  take  the  risks  and  to  carry  on  an  extensive 
trade,  not  only  at  friendly  ports,  but,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  with 
the  necessitous  merchants  of  hostile  countries. 

The  small  sailing-vessels  of  the  eighteenth  century  could  make  their 
way  quietly  from  port  to  port  without  attracting  the  attention  which 
is  given  the  huge  ocean  ships  of  to-day,  whose  movements  and  where- 
abouts are  heralded  the  world  over  by  cable  and  telegraph  and  are 
recorded  in  all  the  large  shipping  centers.  ''The  perils  of  the  sea'' 
were  very  real  in  the  eighteenth  and  earlier  centuries,  and  the  merchant 
vessel  was  armed  to  defend  itself  against  the  attacks  of  pirates  and 
privateers  as  well  as  against  the  men-of-war  of  hostile  nations.  The 
ship-master's  dangers  were  increased  by  the  outbreak  of  war;  but  he 
ordinarily  did  not  decide  to  leave  the  sea;  he  preferred  to  continue 
to  trade,  and  he  merely  sought  to  take  a  route  as  far  as  possible  from 
known  enemies.  Thus  it  was  that  the  maritime  commerce  of  the 
colonies  could  prosper  as  much  as  it  did  from  1700  to  1763,  although 
war  prevailed  during  more  than  a  third  of  the  period. 

That  the  colonies  made  steady  and  substantial  progress  during  the 
first  three-fourths  of  the  eighteenth  century,  both  industrially  and  as 
regards  their  maritime  commerce,  is  an  undoubted  fact,  although 
accurate  statistical  information  is  meager.  A  general  measure  of  the 
advance  made  is  afforded  by  the  growth  in  population  from  250,000 
or  300,000  persons,  black  and  white,  in  1700,  to  about  1,600,000 
in  1760—3  five-fold  or  500  per  cent  increase.  The  population  could 
hardly  have  doubled  each  25  years  on  an  average  and  have  been  six 
times  as  numerous  at  the  end  as  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  unless 
there  had  been  nearly  continuous  prosperity.  This  rate  of  increase 
would  not  have  been  maintained  if  prosperous  conditions  had  not 
attracted  immigrarion  and  permitted  a  rapid  natural  increase  in  popu- 
lation. In  none  of  the  colonies  was  a  census  of  population  taken,  and 
it  is  thus  impossible  to  state  exactly  wiiat  the  population  of  the  colonics 
was,  either  at  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  centur>'  or  in  1760.  A 
careful  estimate  of  the  population  of  the  colonies  has  been  made  by 
Mr.  Franklin  B.  Dexter,^  and  upon  the  basis  of  Mr.  Dexter's  studies. 
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Mr.  J.  A.  Doyle*  estimates  that  in  1720  the  population  of  the  colonies, 
as  a  whole,  included  339,000  whites  and  96,000  blacks,  a  total  of  435,000. 
The  population  of  the  colonies  in  1760,  according  to  the  estimate  of 
Professor  Edward  Channing,'  "based  upon  the  correlation  of  multi- 
tudinous figures  taken  from  many  sources,"  was  as  follows: 

Table  i.—Estimaud  fopuUtien'of  the  eoUmies  in  Jf6o. 


Total. 

White. 

Black. 

New  England  colonies 

Middle  colonies 

473,000 
405,000 
718,000 

>     878,000 
718,000 

791,000 
419,000 

87,000 
299,000 

Southern  colonies^ 

Total. . .' 

1,596,000 

1,596,000 

1,210,000 

386,000 

'Maryland.  Virginia.  North  Carolina.  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia. 
GENERAL  INDUSTRIAL  AND  COMMERCIAL  CHANGES  FROM  1700  TO  1775. 

Few  important  changes  occurred  in  the  industrial  activities  of  the 
colonies  during  the  eighteenth  century.  Their  industries,  and  con* 
sequently  their  commerce,  were  nearly  as  simple,  both  in  organization 
and  in  the  range  of  commodities  produced,  as  they  had  been  in  the 
seventeenth  century.  Fur  trading  naturally  declined  as  settlement 
proceeded,  while  the  forest  resources  yielded  relatively  less  and  agri- 
culture an  increasingly  greater  share  of  the  wealth  produced.  Indeed, 
the  development  and  diversification  of  agriculture  is  the  most  salient 
fact  regarding  the  industrial  progress  of  the  American  colonies.  This 
is,  of  course,  what  would  be  expected  in  a  new  country  that  was  being 
settled  and  brought  under  cultivation.  The  colonists  were  first  of 
all  and  chiely  engaged  in  farming,  and  because  of  this  fact  they  had 
an  extensive  external  commerce  by  means  of  which  they  sold  their 
surplus  abroad  in  exchange  for  goods  not  produced  at  home. 

.The  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  above  generalization  is  not 
that  many  new  agricultural  products  were  introduced,  but  rather  that 
in  several,  although  not  all,  of  the  colonies  a  greater  range  of  crops  was 
grown.  The  introduction  of  indigo  into  South  Carolina  in  1741  01 
1742  was  an  exceptional  instance  of  the  addition  of  a  valuable  agri- 
cultural staple.  Indigo  was  not  included  by  Great  Britain  in  the  list 
of  ''enumerated"  articles,  hence  its  foreign  market  was  unrestricted; 
and  in  1748  Parliament  granted  a  bounty  of  sixpence  a  pound  on  all 
indigo  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  America.  In  that  year, 
six  years  after  its  culture  began,  indigo  accounted  for  one-tenth  of 
the  total  value  of  the  exports  of  South  Carolina.  Upon  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  British  imports  of  indigo 
came  from  Carolina. 

While  Virginia  continued  throughout  the  colonial  period  to  adhere 
closely  to  tobacco  culture,  Maryland  raised  not  only  tobacco,  but  also 


^En^ish  Colonits  in  Amerhd,  \ ,  4S4. 
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an  increasing  quantity  of  wheat,  by  which  the  local  demand  was  sup- 
plied and  a  surplus  amounting  to  6o»ooo  bushels  per  annum  during  the 
years  immediately  preceding  the  Revolution  was  exported,  mainly 
from  Baltimore.  The  development  of  cereal  agriculture  was  most  rapid 
in  the  Delaware  basin,  and  Philadelphia  became  the  leading  grain  and 
flour  export  center  in  the  colonies,  while  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  Valleys  gave  New  York  a  rank  second  only 
to  Philadelphia  as  a  shipping  point  for  grain,  flour,  and  breadstufFs. 

As  stated  above,^  manufacturing  in  the  colonies  not  only  was  limited 
mainly  to  the  household  stage  of  production,  but  also  was  kept  within 
narrow  bounds  by  the  small  supply  of  capital  and  by  the  fact  that 
greater  profits  were  obtainable  from  agriculture  and  commerce.  Great 
Britain  feared  that  the  colonial  manufactures  of  woolen  goods,  hatSy 
and  iron  might  limit  the  market  for  British  goods,  both  in  the  colonies 
and  elsewhere;  but  the  stringent  prohibitions  upon  these  classes  of 
manufactures  in  the  colonies  were  probably  more  vexarious  to  the  colo- 
nies than  of  revolutionary  effect  upon  their  industries.  The  ^uthem 
planters  made  no  effort  to  do  more  than  to  supply  their  plantations 
with  such  took  and  fabrics  as  the  staves  could  make;  and,  while  it  is 
true  that  the  people  of  New  England,  and  to  a  less  degree  those  of  the 
middle  colonies,  sought  to  supply  their  local  needs  more  and  more 
fully  as  the  eighteenth  century  advanced,  their  imports  of  manufactures 
continued  to  increase  up  to  the  eve  of  the  Revolution.  Colonial 
exports  contained  few  manufactures  other  than  rum,  foodstuffs,  forest 
products,  and  ships. 

The  industrial  development  of  the  colonies  during  the  first  two-thirds 
of  the  eighteenth  century  did  not  occasion  any  revolution  in  their 
external  trade.  Commercial  expansion  resulted  chiefly  from  an 
increased  export  of  a  few  staples,  mainly  agricultural  products  and  fish, 
and  the  c<msequent  larger  purchase  of  foreign  manufactures  and  tropi- 
cal products.  Tobacco  was  the  staple  that  led  all  others  in  value; 
and  it,  supplemented  by  rice,  indigo,  and  naval  stores,  caused  the 
southern  colonies  to  outrank  the  northern  in  volume  and  value  of 
exports.  In  the  middle  colonies  the  increasing  cultivation  of  cereals 
gave  an  expanding  export  of  grain,  flour,  and  biscuits,  and  made  pos- 
sible the  growth  and  shipment  of  animals  and  meat  products.  In 
New  England,  as  formerly,  fish,  rum,  lumber,  ship  materials,  and  ships 
comprised  a  large  share  of  the  outbound  trade;  but  animals  and  other 
farm  products  made  up  an  important  contribution  to  the  total. 

Likewise  the  import  trade  of  the  colonies  followed,  in  the  main, 
the  lines  of  its  early  development.  The  commerce  with  the  West 
Indies  became  of  increasing  importance  to  the  central  and  northern 
colonies  as  the  eighteenth  century  advanced,  and  grew  to  be  so  essential 
to  their  prosperity  that  the  attempted  enforcement  of  the  Sugar  Act 

^See  chap,  iii,  p.  45. 
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by  Great  Britain  after  the  French  and  Indian  War  led  quickly  to  an 
open  and  determined  revolt  of  the  colonists  against  the  mother  country, 
llie  intercolonial  trade,  unlike  the  trans-Atlantic  and  West  Indian 
commerce  of  the  colonies,  did  not  greatly  increase.  The  southern 
colonies  traded  directly  and  mainly  with  Europe,  the  only  exceptions 
being  that  a  minor  share  of  their  exports  and  imports  was  handled 
by  New  England  merchants  via  the  ports  of  New  England,  and  that  a 
part  of  the  plantation  supplies  was  furnished  by  the  farmers  and  fisher- 
men of  the  middle  and  northern  colonies.  The  merchants  of  the 
middle  colonies,  as  has  been  explained,  traded  with  the  West  Indies  and 
the  home  country,  but  had  only  a  small  share  in  the  coastwise  traffic. 
The  New  England  traders,  as  leaders  in  ship-building  and  in  the  West 
Indian  commerce,  handled  most  of  the  coastwise  commerce;  but,  for 
reasons  elsewhere  considered,^  the  economic  necessity  for  a  large 
intercolonial  trade  did  not  exist;  and  such  development  as  might 
naturally  have  resulted  from  the  growth  of  the  colonies  was  hindered 
by  the  restrictive  customs  duties,  shipping  laws,  and  retaHatory 
measures  which  the  jealousies  and  commercial  rivalries  of  the  politically 
dissociated  colonies  caused  them  severally  to  adopt. 

VALUE  AND  GROWTH  OF  THE  CC^fNfERCE  OF  THE  COLONIES. 

The  value  of  the  commerce  of  the  colonies  during  the  eighteenth 
century  prior  to  the  Revolution  and  its  rate  of  growth  are  illustrated 
in  part  by  the  figures  presented  by  Burke  in  his  memorable  speech 
upon  ''Conciliadon  with  America."  The  facts  presented  by  Burke 
include  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  with  her  American  colonies,  both 
insular  and  continental,  but  do  not  give  the  value  of  the  large  imports 
into  the  continental  colonies  from  the  West  Indies,  and  the  value 
of  the  less  important  purchases  from  southern  Europe  and  Africa. 
In  spite  of  these  limitations,  Burke's  statements  are  instructive. 

"The  trade  to  the  colonies,  taken  on  the  export  side,  at  the  beginning  of 
this  century,  that  is,  in  the  year  1704,  stood  thus:' 

Bxporta  to  North  America  and  the  West  Indies £483 » 265 

To  Africa 86,665 

£569,930 

''In  the  vear  1772,  which  I  take  as  a  middle  year  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  of  those  lately  laid  on  your  table,  the  account  was  as  follows: 

To  North  America  and  the  West  Indies £4, 791 ,  734 

To  Africa 866,398 

To  which  if  you  add  the  export  trade  of  Scotland 

which  had  (in  1704}  no  exiaUnce 364,000 

£6,022,133 

*See  chap.  x. 

*The  ftgures  cited  by  Burke  were  said  by  him  to  have  been  taken,  for  1704.  from  the  orlgina] 
manuscript  of  Davenant  the  first  Incumbent  of  the  Inspector-General's  office;  the  fisurea  for 
1772  '*from  oAkJoI  accounta  kept  for  the  information  of  PariiamenL** 
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"From  five  hundred  and  odd  thousand  it  has  grown  to  six  millions.  It  has 
increased  no  less  than  twelve-fold  {sic).  This  is  the  state  of  the  colony  trade, 
as  compared  with  itself  at  these  two  periods  within  this  century;  and  this  is 
matter  for  meditation.  But  this  is  not  all.  Examine  my  second  account. 
See  how  the  export  trade  to  the  colonies  alone  in  1772  stood  in  the  other  point 
of  view,  that  is,  as  compared  to  the  whole  trade  of  England  in  1704: 

The  whole  export  trade  of  England,  including  that 

to  the  colonies  in  1704 £6,509,000 

Export  trade  to  the  colonies  alone,  in  1772 6,022,000 

Difference £487,000 

"The  trade  with  America  alone  is  now  within  less  than  £500,000  of  being 
equal  to  what  this  great  commercial  nation  England  carried  on  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  century  with  the  whole  world!" 

Burke  further  emphasized  the  growth  of  the  export  trade  of  Great 
Britain  to  her  American  colonies  by  referring  to  the  trade  of  Penn- 
sylvania: "In  the  year  1704,  that  province  called  for  £11,459  in  value 
of  your  commodities,  native  and  foreign.  This  was  the  whole.  What 
did  it  demand  in  1772?  Why  nearly  fifty  times  as  much;  for  in  that 
year  the  export  to  Pennsylvania  was  £507,909,  nearly  equal  to  the 
export  to  all  the  colonies  together  in  the  first  period." 

As  was  stated  in  the  preceding  chapter,  the  statistical  information 
regarding  colonial  commerce  is  incomplete.  The  scope  and  limita- 
tions of  the  data  obtainable  from  documentary  and  other  sources 
are  considered  at  length  in  the  bibliographical  note  at  the  end  of  this 
chapter.  A  detailed  table  of  the  value  of  the  trade  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  American  colonies  from  1697  to  1776  is  presented  in 
table  8,  appended  to  this  chapter.  A  summary  statement  of  the 
growth  of  Great  Britain's  trade,  decade  by  decade,  from  1700  to  1780, 
with  the  American  continental  colonies  that  became  the  United  States, 
is  made  in  table  3.^ 

Table  j. — Imports  from  and  ex  forts  to  that  part  of  Jmtrica  now  tki  United  States, 

Annual  aoerage  per  decade  from  1700  to  17S0. 


Imports. 

Exports. 

Avemge  from  1700  to  1710 

1710  to  1720 

1720  to  1730 

1730  to  1740 

1740  to  1750 

1750  to  1760 

1760  to  1770 

1770  to  1780 

£          s,    d, 
265,783    0  10 
392,653  17     1 
518,830  16    6 
670,128  16    0 
708,943    9    6 
802,691     6  10 
1,044,591  17    0 
743,560  10  10 

£          1.    d. 
267,205    3    4 
365,645    7  llf 
471,342  12  lOf 
660,136  11     li 
812,647  13    Of 
1,577.419  16    2i 
1,763,409  10    3 
1,331,206     1     5 

*TUs  table  is  a  copy  of  Appendix  IX  (24)  of  Lord  Sheffield's  volume  Observations  on  the  Com- 
mtratfthe  American  States.  I  have  used  the  sixth  edition,  published  in  Loudon,  1784.  While, 
In  fcnaal.  Lord  Sheffield's  statements  and  figures  are  not  reliable,  this  table.  compOed  from  ofiidal 
stirtittioB,  Is  presumably  correct.  Lord  Shdfield,  In  this  particular  instance,  would  not  be  dla- 
pQsed  to  make  the  figunea  any  larger  than  the  facts  allowed.  I  have  elsewhere  called  attention  to 
the  probable  nadervaiuatioa  oC  oommoditiet  by  the  customa  offioeti. 
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The  figures  quoted  above  from  Burke  included  the  value  of  Great 
Britain's  export  trade  to  all  of  North  America  and  to  the  British 
West  Indies,  while  those  from  Sheffield  in  table  3  refer  solely  to  the 
colonies  that  became  the  United  States.  The  relatively  great  value  of 
the  commerce  of  England  with  her  ''sugar  islands" — British  export 
trade  with  those  islands  normally  exceeding  that  to  the  colonies  on  the 
continent  of  America — readily  explains  why  the  mother  country  was 
more  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  the  West  Indian  than  for  the  conri- 
nental  colonies.  Sheffield's  table  shows  that  undl  the  fifth  decade  of 
the  eighteenth  century  Great  Britain's  imports  from  the  American 
colonies  exceeded  in  value  her  exports  thence,  and  that  there^was  a  large 
increase  in  the  colonial  market  for  Brirish  goods  during  the  sixth  and 
seventh  decades,  the  two  decades  whose  medial  years  were  taken  up 
by  the  French  and  Indian  War,  when  Great  Britain  was  both  supplying 
the  colonial  markets  and  supporting  the  Brirish  troops  that  were  fight- 
ing for  the  possession  of  Canada  and  the  Mississippi  country.  It 
was  the  expanding  trade  of  the  colonies  with  the  West  Indies  that 
enabled  the  colonists  to  buy  so  much  more  of  Great  Britain  than  they 
sold  to  her.  According  to  Sheffield,  as  shown  by  table  4,  the  value  of 
the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the  ''American  States"  from  1700  to 
1773  exceeded  the  value  of  the  imports  hence  by  £20,193,568.^ 

Table  4. — Balance  of  BriHsk  ixforu  to  and  imports  from  tkt  Jmiricmi  Cohniesfrom  1700  to  1773, 


Excess  of  biports. 


Kgccts  of  imports. 


The  four  New  Englaiid  colonies 

New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania, 
indudlng  Delaware  ooiinties 


£  s.    d. 

13,896,287  17  4} 

16,941,281     9  4i 


s.    d. 


Virginia  and  Maryland . . . 
North  and  South  Carolina 
Georgia 


30,837,569    6    9 


123,034    9     7 


8,153,363  11     5) 
2,611,671  13  10 


Excess  of  exports  to  the  provinces  north  of 

Maryland 

Balance  or  excess  of  exports  to  America  over 

i\w  excess  of  imports 


30,960,603  16    4 


10,767,035    S     3| 
«'20, 193,568  II     01 


^This  excess  of  exports  of  the  southern  colonies  was  probably  more  than  balanced  by  the  number 
of  slaves  annually  imported  there  by  British  merchants  from  Africa. 

The  trade  of  the  continental  colonies  of  America  with  sections  of  the 
world  outside  of  Great  Britain — ^with  the  British  and  foreign  West 
Indies,  Nova  Scotia,  and  Newfoundland,  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
with  Africa — naturally  grew  in  importance  with  the  industrial  and  com- 
mercial progress  of  the  colonies.    Toward  the  close  of  the  colonial 


^See  Obsinoiions  on  tht  Comnurce  oftha  Amiriion  Slolss  (6th  cd.).  233.  where  table  4  is  given. 
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periodi  the  Americans  secured  nearly  40  per  cent  of  their  imports  and 
9cid  a^ut  45  per  cent  of  their  exports  by  trading  directly  with  sections 
other  than  Great  Britain.  If  their  indirect  trade  with  the  continent 
of  Europe  by  way  of  England  were  included,  these  percentages,  par* 
ricularly  the  export  percentages,  would  be  appreciably  larger. 

Details  regarding  the  trade  of  the  colonies  with  countries  and  sec- 
tions other  than  Great  Britain  are  available  for  the  five  years  beginning 
with  1768.*  The  second  of  these  five  years,  1769,  which  came  midway 
between  the  Peace  of  Paris  and  the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  may  bb 
selected  as  one  fairly  representing  the  trade  conditions .  prevailing 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  colonial  period.  The  colonial  imports 
reached  their  maximum  two  years  later,  when  Great  Britain  sent  a 
large  volume  of  supplies  to  New  England  to  maintain  her  regiments; 
and  the  exports  from  the  colonies  attained  the  highest  point  in  1775, 
when  the  opening  of  hostilities  and  the  certainty  of  war  must  have 
caused  American  producers  to  sell  as  much  as  possible  before  British 
warships  and  privateers  made  commerce  impossible  on  the  high  seas; 
but  the  conditions  of  American  trade  in  the  seventies  were  so  clearly 
abiMrmal  that  the  year  1769  may  well  be  taken  for  analysis. 

The  volume  of  the  commerce  of  the  colonies  in  1769,  and  its  terri- 
torial distribution,  are  roughly  measured  by  the  registered  tonnage  of 
the  vessels  that  entered  and  cleared  at  the  American  ports  during 
that  year.    The  figures  are  presented  in  table  5.^ 

The  tonnage  of  traffic  carried  was  about  50  per  cent  greater  than 
the  vessel  tonnage.'  -This  would  indicate  that  the  cargo  tonnage  of  the 
colonial  imports  in  1769  amounted  to  nearly  500,000  tons  and  that  of 
the  exports  to  somewhat  more  than  500,000,  the  total  trade  being  equal 
to  1,000,000  tons  of  commodities.  Although  this  figure  is  only  an 
estimate,  it  probably  is  a  fairly  accurate  one. 

The  value  of  this  million  cargo  tons  of  commerce  in  1769  and  the 
distribution  of  the  maritime  trade  of  each  colony  among  the  different 
sections  of  the  world  are  shown  by  table  6.^ 

^Pmt  cxpiaaatlon  of  thit  consult  Note  1  on  tbe  Statistical  Sources  appended  to  this  chapter. 

*TUs  table  is  constructed  from  parts  of  two  tables  in  Macpherson's  AnnaU  cf  Commerce,  III, 
S70  and  571.  Macpherson  speaks  of  this  table  and  of  the  other  I  have  reproduced  below  as 
''accounts  copied  from  those  of  the  customs  house."  His  source  of  information  would  be  the 
Ledger  tf  Imports  and  Exports,  America,  17^3-/2 ,  to  which  reference  is  made  in  note  1  at  the 
ami  af  this  chapter.  As  this  table  appeais  In  Macpherson's  work,  however,  the  tonnage  of 
eatrances  here  given  as  from  Southern  Europe  and  Africa  is  given  as  from  the  West  Indies. 
and  that  from  the  West  Indies  as  from  Southern  Europe  and  Africa.  There  is  little  doubt  but 
that  these  two  columns  were  in  some  manner  interchanged,  as  there  is  no  reason  for  the  enor- 
mmu  disparity  between  the  entrances  from,  and  clearances  to.  these  two  regions,  such  as  Mao> 
phcraoo*s  table  shows.  The  best  proof  that  an  error  was  made  is  that  in  the  table  for  1770.  which 
Macphecsoa  also  gives,  there  is  no  great  difference  in  the  entrances  and  clearances.  Furthermore, 
It  is  not  likely  that  in  1769  it  would  take  94.916  tons  of  shipping  to  carry  imports  from  Southern 
Buiope  and  Africa,  valued  at  only  £228.682.  while  the  exports  thither,  with  a  value  of  £573.014. 
required  a  tonnage  of  only  42.601. 

*Tlds  is  the  estimate  made  by  Macpherson.  who  takes  for  his  authority  Thomas  Irving,  who  waa 
**lnspectar-Gcoeral  of  Imports  and  Exports  of  North  America  and  Register  of  Shipping.*'  This 
ratio  of  gross  register  and  cargo  tonnage  is  the  one  that  obtains  to*day  in  ocean  commerce. 

'Uacpfccrsoa,  Ammeis  of  Commerce,  III.  571. 
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Tabl^  S.-^rois  regisUred  tonnagi  oftki  wejub  fnUnd andiUared  of  ike  ports  ofgmck  edony  ui  /TdP. 


Colony. 


Entered  from— 


Great 
Britain 

and 
Ireland. 


Southern 
parts  of 
Bttrope 

and 
Africa. 


British 
and 

foreign 
West 

Indies. 


Conti- 
nent of 
America, 
Bahamas, 


etc. 


Totals. 


Great 
Britain 

and 
Irel^md. 


Southern 
parts  of 
Europe 

and 
Africa. 


British 
and 

foreign 
West 

Indies. 


ConO- 
nent  of 


Bahamas, 


etc 


Totals. 


New  Hampshire. 
Massachusetts.. . 
Rhode  Island . . . 
Connecticut . . . . 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. . . 
Maryland ...... 

Virginia 

North  Carolina. . 
South  Carolina. . 
Georgia 


Total. 


915 

14,340 

415 

150 

5,224 


9,309 
15,486 
20,652 

6,415 
15,281 

2,523 


90,710. 


480 
6,595 

226 

105 

2,730 

25 

10,745 

4,095 

4,600 

700 
3,325 

525 


34,151 


9,500 

17,898 

5,958 

7,790 

6,964 

257 

12,521 

4,533 

11,612 

6,702 

6,893 

4,288 


5,551 

27,618 

10,237 

9,971 

11,714 

654 

12,453 

6,574 

10,373 

9,259 

5,608 

2,357 


94,916  112,369 


16,446 
66,451 
16,836 
18,016 
26,632 
936 
45,028 
30,688 
47,237 
23,076 
31,107 
9,693 


2,822 

14,044 

540 

580 

6,470 


170 

5,102 

863 

200 

3,483 


332,146 


7,219 
16,116 
24,594 

7,805 
15,902 

3,029 


99,121 


12,070 
6,224 
7,486 
1,030 
5,773 
200 


42,601 


12,878 

17,532 

6,060 

9,201 

5,466 

555 

11,959 
3,358 

11,397 
6,945 
6,377 
4,654 


96,382 


3,874 

26^988 

10,312 

7,985 

11,440 

538 

11,738 

5,298 

8,531 

7,333 

5,803 

1,358 


101,198 


19,744 
63,666 
17,775 
17,966 
26,859 

1,093 
42,986 
30,996 
52,006 
23,113 
33,85S 

9,241 


339,302 


Tablb  6.— fs/«/  in  poinds  stifling  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  the  stverd  colonies^  1769, 

IMPORTS. 


Colony. 


New  Hampshire. . 
Massachusetts. . . 
Rhode  Island.... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pieamsylvania. . . . 

Maryland 

Vhrghiia 

North  Carolina... 
South  Carolina. . . 


Great  Britain. 


£ 


5.  d. 


223,695  11  6 

75,930  19  7 

204^979  17*4 
714,943  15  8 

327,084  8  6 
58,340  19  4 


Total 1,604,975  11  11 


South  of  Europe. 


76,684    9  11 


West  Indies. 


£ 

48,528 

155,387 

56,839 

53,993 

97,420 

1,663 

180,591 

32,197 

77,453 

10,603 

65,666 

9,407 


s.    d. 


18 

1 

17 

17 

4 

19 

12 

13 

12 

13 

4 

9 


7 
4 
3 
3 
0 
9 
4 
9 
6 
3 
8 
9 


789,754    4    5 


Africa. 


£        1.   d. 
180    0 
697  10 


5,400    0 

7,020    0 

1,080    0 

124,180  10 

13,440    0 


Total. 


£        *.  d 

564,034    J  8 

188,976    1  3 

1,990  17  11 

399,830  18  0 

851,140    6  6 

535,714    2  3 

81,735  16  8 


151,998    0         2,623,412    6     3 


EXPORTS. 


New  Hampshire. . 
Massachusetts. . . 
Rhode  Island. ... 

Connecticut 

New  York 

New  Jersey 

Pennsylvania. . . . 

Maryland 

Virginia 

North  Carolina... 
South  Carolina. . . 
Georgia 


Total 


£  s.  d. 
142,775  12  9 
113,382    8    8 


J 


28,112 
759,961 


6 
5 


9 
0 


I  405,014  13  1 
82,270  2  3 


1,531,516  8  6 


£    s.  d, 

464  0  5 

76,702  0  4 

1,440  11  0 

2,567  4  5 

50,885  13  0 


203,752  11  11 

'  66,555  11  It 

73,635  3  4 

3,338  3  7 

72,881  9  3 

614  2  0 


552.736  11  2 


£ 
40,431 

123,394 

65,206 

79,395 

66,324 

2,531 

178,331 
22,303 
68,946 
27,944 
59,814 
13,285 


f.  d, 
8  4 


0 

13 

7 

17 

16 

7 

9 

9 

7 

11 

15 


6 
2 
6 
5 
5 
8 
2 
1 
9 
6 
1 


747,910  3  7 


£  1.  d. 

96  11  3 

9,801  9  10 

7,814  19  8 


s.    d. 


1,313  2  6 
"560  '9  9 


550,089  19  2 


231,906  1  7 
2,531  16  5 

410,756  16  1 


71  15  4 
619  16  9 


20,278  5  1 


} 


991.401  1ft  6  , 
569,584  17  3 
96,169  19  4 


2,852,441  8  4 
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Table  6  gives  an  instructive  general  picture  of  the  trade  of  the 
colonies.  Near  the  close,  as  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  colonial  period, 
Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the  Carolinas  were  devoted  to  industries  more 
dependent  upon  maritime  commerce  than  were  the  industries  of  other 
sections.  The  trade  of  these  four  colonies  accounts  for  over  half  of  the 
imports  and  exports  of  all  the  colonies.  The  commerce  of  the  five 
southern  colonies  was  mainly  with  the  mother  country — ^in  the  case  of 
Virginia  and  Maryland  nearly  seven-eighths,  and  in  the  case  of  the 
Carolinas  three-fifths  of  the  imports  came  from  Great  Britain.  About 
seven-ninths  of  the  exports  from  Virginia  and  Maryland  and  five- 
sevenths  of  those  from  the  Carolinas  went  to  Great  Britain.  Georgia 
made  nearly  two-thirds  of  her  purchases  and  over  five-sixths  of  her 
sales  in  the  home  country.  New  England,  on  the  contrary,  secured 
only  two-fifths  of  her  imports  from  Great  Britain,  her  purchases  in  the 
West  Indies  being  of  greater  value.  As  regards  the  exports,  the  dis- 
tribution of  New  England's  trade  was  even  more  striking,  her  ship- 
ments to  Great  Britain  being  only  one-fourth  of  the  total,  while  those 
to  the  West  Indies  comprised  five-ninths.  Likewise,  New  York's 
import^'*  irom  the  West  Indies  exceeded  in  value  those  from  Great 
Britaipi  and  of  her  total  exports  less  than  half  were  sent  to  the  mother 
country.  The  distribution  of  the  export  trade  of  Eennsylvania  is 
especially  interesthig.  Comparatively  little  of  her  exports  went  to 
Great  Britain,  a  large  share,  nearly  half  of  the  total,  being  sent  to  South 
Europe,  where  there  was  a  good  market  for  grain,  flour,  and  provisions. 

During  the  year  covered  by  table  6,  the  colonies  as  a  whole  derived 
61 .1  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  imports  from  Great  Britain,  2.9 
per  cent  from  Southern  Europe,  30.1  per  cent  from  the  West  Indies, 
and  5.7  per  cent  from  Africa.  Of  the  value  of  their  total  exports, 
53.6  per  cent  went  to  Great  Britain,  19.3  per  cent  to  Southern  Europe, 
26.1  per  cent  to  the  West  Indies,  and  0.07  per  cent  to  Africa. 

Table  7,  appended  to  this  chapter  upon  pages  1 18  and  119,  gives  the 
quantity,  value,  and  foreign  distribution  of  each  class  of  commodities 
from  the  colonies  during  1770.  Tobacco,  of  course,  led  all  the  other 
products  in  value,  the  second  place  being  held  by  bread  and  flour,  the 
third  by  fish,  the  fourth  by  rice,  after  which  came  whale  oil  and  ''fins,'' 
lumber  in  various  forms,  and  wheat.  The  greater  part  of  the  total  value 
consisted  of  the  products  of  the  sea,,  the  farms,  and  the  forests.  Only 
small  beginnings  had  been  made  in  the  exportation  of  iron,  and  the 
exported  manufactures  consisted  almost  entirely  of  foodstuffs  and  forest 
products.  The  transit  trade  of  the  colonies,  made  up  of  reexported 
tropical  products,  amounted  to  2.5  per  cent  of  the  total. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  WEST  INDIES, 

Numerous  references  have  been  made  in  the  preceding  pages  to  the 
trade  of  the  colonies  with  the  West  Indies  and  to  its  relation  to  the 
commerce  with  the  mother  country.  This  trade  of  the  middle  and 
northern  colonies  with  the  tropical  or  ''sugar  islands"  was  of  funda- 
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mental  importance  to  the  commerical  activities  of  the  more  northerly 
colonies  and  to  the  industrial  life  of  all  the  colonies.  A  study  of  the 
West  Indian  trade  is  necessary  to  a  knowledge  of  American  colonial 
commerce. 

Table  7  appended  to  this  chapter  shows  that  the  colonial  exports 
to  the  British  and  foreign  West  Indies  at  the  close  of  the  colonial  period 
included  a  wide  range  of  articles,  their  total  value  for  1770  being 
£844^178.  Fish,  Indian  com,  wheat  and  flour,  lumber,  and  live 
animals  account  for  most  of  the  value.  The  imports  from  the  West 
Indies  during  the  same  year  were  appraised  at  £949,656,  or  £105,478 
more  than  the  exports.  Over  half  of  the  total  value  of  the  imports  was 
accounted  for  by  the  rum  which  came  from  the  British  islands*  Molas- 
ses ranked  next  to  rum,  and  of  the  £186,200  imported,  less  than  7  per 
cent  came  from  the  British  islands.  The  sugar  imports  were  valued  at 
£168,000,  and  all  but  £49,000  worth  of  the  sugar  was  from  British 
ports.  Rum,  molasses,  and  sugar  made  up  four-fifths  of  the  value  of 
the  imports  from  the  West  Indies,  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  these 
articles  came  from  the  British  islands.  However,  the  trade  of  the 
American  continental  colonies  with  the  foreign  West  Indies,  although 
of  less  value  than  that  with  the  British  islands,  was  of  almost  equal 
importance  to  the  American  colonies,  because,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
it  was  a  necessary  supplement  and  complement  to  the  trade  with  the 
British  islands. 

The  trade  of  the  northern  colonies  with  the  West  Indies  was  carried 
on  regularly  after  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  it  natu- 
rally developed  with  the  progress  of  the  continental  colonies  and  with 
the  growth  in  the  volume  of  their  imports  from  Europe.  The  early 
trade  was  with  the  British  West  Indies,  but  later  the  industrial  progress 
of  the  Dutch  and  more  particularly  of  the  French  islands,  gave  rise  to  a 
commerce  with  them.  The  opportunity  for  trading  with  the  French 
islands  was  especially  favorable  for  the  continental  colonies,  because 
of  the  unwise  restrictions  that  France  placed  upon  her  trade  with 
her  colonies.  In  1668,  the  French  West  India  Company  was  granted 
a  trade  monopoly.  Later  the  law  was  passed  that  prohibited  the  reex- 
portarion  from  France  of  the  raw  sugar  imported  from  her  colonies. 
The  theory  upon  which  this  mistaken  policy  rested  was  that  France 
ought  not  to  supply  her  enemies  with  food.  The  importauon  of  rum 
into  France  was  also  forbidden  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  French 
brandies  from  competition.  Thus  it  came  about  that  the  price  of 
sugar  was  often  lower  in  the  French  than  in  the  British  West  Indies, 
and  that  molasses  could  be  bought  at  a  very  low  price  in  the  French 
islands,  where,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century,  it  was  at 
rimes  actually  thrown  away  as  a  waste  product.  The  non-British 
islands,  moreover,  not  only  had  export  products  to  sell  cheaply,  but  they 
also  needed,  although  in  much  less  quantity  than  did  the  British  islands. 
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the  fish,  breadstuffs,  live  stock,  and  lumber  which  the  New  England  and 
middle  colonies  could  offer  in  trade. 

Until  17171  when  France  adopted  a  more  liberal  colonial  policy,  her 
West  Indies  made  but  little  progress;  then,  however,  they  began  to 
have  a  good  surplus,  especially  of  sugar  and  molasses,  for  sale,  and  they 
began  to  compete  so  actively  with  the  British  islands  in  the  trade  with 
the  American  colonies  that  the  British  suear-planters  ere  long  were 
urging  Parliament  to  shut  the  non-British  islands  out  of  the  commerce 
with  the  northern  colonies,  and  the  Sugar  Act  of  1733  was  adopted  by 
Parliament  in  response  to  this  demand. 

During  the  two  years  that  this  measure  was  under  consideration 
by  the  British  government,  the  people  of  Neil^  England  and  the  middle 
colonies  sought  unsuccessfully  to  make  clear  to  Parliament  what  was 
in  reality  the  fact  that  any  restrictions  upon  the  West  Indian-American 
trade  would  be  of  no  assistance  to  the  British  sugar-planters  and  would 
be  an  injury  to  both  the  American  continental  colonies  and  to  the 
mother  country.  The  gist  of  their  argument,  as  paraphrased  by  Mac- 
pherson,  was  :^ 

"As  all  the  suear,  rum  and  molasses  of  our  sugar  isles  are  taken  off  at  hig^h 
prices  by  Great  Britain  and  the  northern  colonies,  it  would  be  very  impolitic 
to  obstruct  the  latter  from  takine  molasses  and  even  rum  from  the  French 
tslands,  for  the  supply  of  their  Indian  trade,  and  much  more  of  their  fisheries; 
seeing  our  own  sugar  colonies  are  unable  to  suppl}[  the  great  quantity  of 
molasses  which  those  two  trades  demand;  more  especially  as  from  the  French 
islands  they  receive  in  payment  silver  and  cacao,  as  well  as  molasses  (but 
seldom  sugar  or  rum),  wnich  silver  comes  ultimately  to  Great  Britain  to  pay 
for  the  balance  of  trade;  and  the  northern  colonies  distill  the  molasses  into 
rum  for  the  above  purposes. 

"By  this  trade  the  northern  colonies  are  enabled  to  make  such  considerable 
remittances  to  England  in  ready  money,  as  they  could  procure  nowhere  else 
but  by  their  traffic  with  the  foreien  colonies,  as  well  as  by  indigo,  cacao,  sugar, 
and  mm,  both  from^  British  and  foreign  colonies;  for  enabling  them  to  pay 
for  the  great  quantities  of  our  manufactures  which  they  yearly  take  of  us. ' 

However,  the  sugar-planters  had  the  ear  of  Parliament,  and  the 
act  of  1733  placed  practically  prohibitory  duties  of  9  pence  per  gallon 
upon  rum,  6  pence  per  gallon  upon  molasses,  and  5  shillings  per  hundred- 
weight upon  sugar  imported  into  the  colonies  from  the  non-British 
islands.  This  was  never  enforced,  and  doubtless  for  the  reason  that  the 
British  planters  soon  came  to  see  that  its  enforcement  would  not 
enlarge  their  trade  with  the  northern  colonies.  Channing  says: 
That  ''no  sooner  was  the  act  passed  than  the  sugar  planters  realized 
that  it  was  the  prohibition  to  take  their  sugars  directly  to  the  ports 
of  the  European  continent  that  affected  them."^  Sugar,  it  will  be 
recalled,  was  one  of  the  "enumerated"  articles  which  by  the  act  of  1660 
could  be  sold  only  in  the  English  realm.     Upon  petition  of  the  planters, 

Mmialr  cf  Commerce,  III,  174.  ^History  cf  ihe  United  States,  II.  521. 
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Parliament,  by  the  acts  of  1739  and  1742,  took  sugar  out  of  the  list  of 
enumerated  commodities^  and  in  1748  granted  an  export  bounty  on 
sugar  refined  in  Great  Britain  from  the  raw  product  grown  in  the 
.British  plantadons,  and  also  allowed  a  drawback  of  the  full  amount  of 
the  import  duty  paid  upon  the  raw  sugar.  The  measures  gave  the 
British  West  Indies  the  assistance  needed,  and  the  act  of  1733  was 
permitted  to  remain  a  dead  letter. 

During  the  forty  years  intervening  between  the  close  of  Queen 
Anne's  war  and  the  French  and  Indian  War,  the  trade  of  New  England 
and  the  middle  colonies  with  the  West  Indies  developed  without  seri- 
ous legislative  interference  with  economic  forces.  The  larger  share  of 
the  commerce  was  with  the  British  islands,  whose  population  afforded 
the  best  market  for  the  colonial  exports  and  whose  industries  supplied 
most  of  the  rum,  much  of  the  sugar,  and  many  of  the  other  tropical 
products  bought  by  the  merchants  of  the  northern  colonies  for  sale  at 
home  and  for  transshipment  to  Europe.  Large  quantities  of  molasses 
and  some  sugar  were  regularly  obtained  in  the  French  islands,  rum  was 
purchased  from  the  Dutch,  and  various  tropical  products  were  secured 
from  all  the  non-British  islands.  The  total  import  and  export  trade 
of  the  northern  colonies  with  the  several  West  India  islands,  British 
and  foreign,  was  divided  up  among  the  islands  year  by  year  according  to 
the  prevailing  conditions  of  production  and  prices. 

When  the  Seven  Years'  War  broke  out  and  England  and  France 
entered  upon  their  great  struggle  for  the  control  of  India  and  America, 
the  commerce  of  the  British  colonies  in  America  with  the  French  West 
Indies  ought  theoretically  to  have  come  to  a  complete  stop.  That, 
however,  was  not  what  happened.  The  colonial  merchants,  instead 
of  refusing  to  sell  food  to  the  enemies  of  the  mother  country  in  the 
West  Indies,  sold  them  what  they  needed  for  their  own  consumption 
and  for  supplying  the  warships  of  France.  This  disloyal  action  on  the 
part  of  the  American  traders  prevented  Great  Britain  from  fully  con- 
trolling the  West  Indies,  made  the  war  more  burdensome  for  her,  and 
may  doubtless  have  prolonged  the  struggle. 

This  action  of  the  American  merchants  in  continuing  their  trade 
with  the  French  West  Indies  during  the  Seven  Years'  War  illustrates 
forcefully  the  importance,  and  the  profitableness  to  the  continental 
colonies,  of  the  commerce  with  the  ''sugar  islands,"  foreign  as  well  as 
British.  As  has  already  been  indicated,  ''the  West  India  trade  was  to 
a  great  extent  the  basis  of  industry  in  the  northern  continental  colo- 
nies.'** The  war  made  this  trade  of  greater  rather  than  less  economic 
importance,  and  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  selling  lumber,  fish,  and 
provisions  to  the  necessitous  French  colonies,  and  from  buying  sugar, 
molasses,  and  other  tropical  products  in  the  glutted  markets  of  those 
besieged  islands,  were  far  in  excess  of  ordinary  commercial  gains. 

>Beer,  British  CeUmial  Policy,  17S4-J765,  p.  12S. 
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None  of  the  colonial  governments  could  openly  justify  this  illegal 
trading  with  the  enemy.  All  of  the  colonies  were  desirous  of  seeing 
Great  Britain  conquer  France,  because  the  French  in  Canada  and 
their  Indian  allies  from  the  lakes  to  the  Gulf  were  a  constant  menace; 
but  within  three  years  after  the  opening  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  the 
success  of  the  British  in  America  seemed  assured.  Louisbourg  and 
Fort  Duquesne  were  taken  in  1758,  Quebec  was  captured  in  1759,  and 
after  that  event  the  American  colonists  had  only  such  sentimental 
interest  in  the  British  struggle  against  France  as  was  prompted  by 
patriotism  and  loyalty. 

The  American  colonies  were  in  no  sense  disloyal  in  1760,  but,  for 
manifest  reasons,  the  imperialist  sentiment  in  America  was  so  weak  as 
to  be  almost  non-existent.  To  Pitt  and  the  British  statesmen  who  were 
guiding  the  destinies  of  the  empire,  France,  wherever  she  had  territory 
or  power,  was  the  enemy  of  Great  Britain;  while  the  average  provincial 
American  thought  of  the  French  in  America  as  dangerous  neighbors, 
but  of  the  French  in  the  West  Indies  as  "an  unfailing  source  of  wealth." 

The  fact  can  not  be  denied,  and  is  not  to  be  forgotten,  that  the  colo- 
nial merchant  was  strongly  individualistic.  He  was  resourceful  and 
self-reliant,  and  his  whole  business  training  tended  to  make  him  more 
disposed  to  evade  than  scrupulously  to  comply  with  laws  and  rules 
which  the  State  imposed  on  him  and  his  affairs.  Moreover,  the 
American  merchant  could  find  in  precedent  an  excuse,  if  not  a  justifica- 
tion, for  this  illegal  trading.  During  the  long  war  of  the  Spanish 
Succession  "a  large  trade  was  carried  on  with  France  and  Spanish 
colonies;"  and  later,  during  the  war  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  the 
trade  of  the  British  colonies  with  the  French  West  Indies  was  so  large 
as  to  have  been  one  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  British  naval  operations 
in  the  Caribbean,*  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  none  of  these  eighteenth 
century  wars  was  Great  Britain  able  to  prevent  illegal  trading  with 
her  enemies. 

The  illegal  trade  with  the  French  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War  was  carried  on  not  only  by  the  continental  colonies,  but 
also  by  the  Irish,  who  then  exported  provisions,  and  by  the  people  of 
the  British  West  Indies,  who  reexported  to  the  French  islands  a  part 
of  the  provisions  they  had  imported.  The  governments  of  the  British 
sugar  islands,  however,  succeeded  in  stopping  a  large  part  of  the 
illegal  trading  of  those  islands;  and  Ireland's  exports  were  small  in 
comparison  with  those  from  the  continental  American  colonies. 

The  trading  was  accomplished  in  various  ways.  To  some  extent, 
the  American  vessels  entered  the  French  colonies  directly  from  their 
home  ports,  this  being  done  with  the  connivance  of  customs  oificers 
and  the  commanders  of  the  French  cruisers;  but  this  method  of  pro- 
cedure was  too  dangerous  to  be  exteiisively  followed.    Another  device 

»B€er.  BfUish  Colonial  Pt^icy.  J754-J765.  p.  73. 
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for  evading  the  law  was  for  the  master  of  an  American  colonial  Yessel 
to  secure  from  the  governor  of  his  colony  a  pass  permitting  the  vessel 
to  proceed  to  a  French  island  to  exchange  prisoners  of  war.  The  ship- 
master mighty  as  a  matter  of  fact,  take  some  prisoners  to  exchange,  or 
he  might  take  none;  his  vessel  was  certain  to  take  out  a  cargo  of  goods 
and  to  return  laden  with  tropical  products.  Such  vessels  were  called 
"flags  of  truce.''  Some  of  the  colonial  governors  would  not  issue  such 
passes,  but  in  some  colonies,  notably  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island, 
the  ship-master  had  little  if  any  difficulty  in  buying  these  permits. 
The  "flags  of  truce,"  however,  carried  only  a  minor  share  of  the  traffic. 

Most  of  this  illegal  trading  was  done  through  a  neutral  Dutch  or 
Spanish  port  in  the  West  Indies.  During  the  early  part  of  the  war  the 
Dutch  ports  of  Curasao,  and  more  particularly  St.  Eustatius,  were 
centers  through  which  the  trade  with  the  French  was  conducted. 
The  Dutch  merchants  at  St.  Eustatius,  in  buying  the  colonial  goods, 
furnished  the  ship-masters  "with  forged  or  fraudulent  landing  certifi- 
cates, which  were  used  to  cancel  the  bonds  given  in  the  British  colonies 
not  to  take  their  cargoes  to  a  foreign  port."^  As  France  did  not  allow 
foreigners  to  trade  with  her  colonies  in  times  of  peace,  the  British 
prize  courts  held,  under  the  "Rule  of  1756,"  that  France  could  not 
legally  open  her  colonial  ports  to  the  Dutch  "under  pressure  of  war," 
hence  the  British  navy,  being  supreme  in  the  West  Indies,  seized 
numerous  Dutch  vessels  trading  with  the  French  colonies;  and  the  use 
of  St.  Eustatius  as  a  neutral  port  became  impracticable  after  1758. 

In  1759,  Monte  Cristi,  a  small  Spanish  "free"  port  on  the  north 
shore  of  Santo  Domingo,  became  the  chief  center  of  the  trade  with  the 
French.  Monte  Cristi  was  most  favorably  situated  for  this,  because^ 
although  located  on  Spanish  soil,  it  was  close  to  the  boundary  of  the 
French  portion  of  Santo  Domingo.  This  hitherto  entirely  insignificant 
settlement  suddenly  became  a  busy  trade  center,  where  the  French 
secured  both  American  provisions  and  military  supplies,  and  also 
British  manufactures,  in  exchange  for  sugar  and  molasses. 

''This  trade  at  Monte  Cristi  was  carried  on  mainly  by  the  New  England 
and  middle  colonies,  but  it  was  by  no  means  unknown  in  Virginia  and  in  the 
West  Indies.  In  addition,  British  subjects  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
were  implicated  in  it,  though  to  a  mmor  extent.    The  trade  assumed  large 

Proportions  in  1759  and  1760.  At  times  during  these  two  years,  over  100 
Forth  American  vessels  were  at  this  port.  In  1760,  it  was  estimated  that  in 
that  one  year  400  to  500  vessels  had  taken  in  cargoes  of  French  sugar  and 
molasses.'  * 

The  extent  of  this  trade  and  the  nationality  of  the  partidpants  is 
concretely  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  on  the  5th  of  February,  1759, 
his  Majesty's  sloop  Viper  found  29  ships  ranging  from  30  to  1 50  tons 
burden  at  anchor  in  t^^  port,  and  of  these  29  vessels,  28  were  from  the 
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North  American  colonies — ^from  New  York  7,  Rhode  Island  8,  Connecti- 
cut 4,  Massachusetts  8,  Virginia  i,  and  Bermuda  i.  Upon  another 
date,  two  years  later,  50  vessels  were  reported,  36  of  them  hailing  from 
the  continental  American  colonies — from  Massachusetts  15,  Rhode 
Island  ID,  New  York,  9,  Connecticut  i,  and  North  Carolina  i.^ 

The  extent  of  the  trade  with  the  French  at  Monte  Cristi  was  well 
known  by  the  admiral  of  the  British  West  Indian  fleet  and  by  the 
commander  of  the  British  forces  in  America;  and  both  were  thereby 
seriously  hampered  in  their  operations.  The  exportation  of  food  from 
the  New  England  and  middle  colonies  kept  provisions  scarce  and  prices 
high.  A  part  of  the  supplies  for  the  British  troops  had  to  be  brought 
from  Great  Britain.  The  French  colonies,  meanwhile,  were  able  to 
exchange  their  sugar  and  molasses  for  provisions  in  sufficient  quantity 
to  enable  them  to  endure,  without  great  hardship,  the  blockade  of 
their  ports  by  the  Brirish  fleet. 

As  early  as  1759,  the  British  navy  had  attempted  to  break  up  the 
trade  at  Monte  Cristi  by  capturing  certain  merchant  vessels,  but  the 
courts  had  not  supported  the  navy  in  making  prizes  of  ships  trading  at 
a  Spanish  port.  Two  years  later  the  making  of  captures  was  resumed, 
and  the  West  Indian  vice-admiralty  courts  then  held  the  prizes  to 
have  been  legally  taken.  This  enabled  the  British  navy  temporarily 
to  restrict  the  Monte  Cristi  trade.  The  business  was  not  entirely 
broken  up,  and  the  following  year,  when  Spain  joined  France  in  the 
war,  traffic  at  Monte  Cristi  again  became  active.  This  finally,  in 
1762,  roused  Amherst,  the  British  commander  in  America,  to  take  the 
vigorous  step  of  placing  an  embargo  upon  the  trade  of  New  England 
and  the  middle  colonies.  Amherst  had  hesitated  for  some  time  to 
adopt  the  plan  of  laying  an  embargo,  because  it  injured  the  innocent 
trader  as  well  as  punished  the  lawbreaker;  but  the  injury  to  commerce 
was  not  for  a  long  period.  The  Peace  of  Paris  brought  the  war  to  an 
end  the  following  year. 

The  trade  of  the  continental  American  colonies  with  the  West 
Indies,  foreign  and  British,  was  actively  resumed  in  1763;  but  Parlia- 
ment, being  confronted  with  a  heavy  debt,  due  largely  to  the  Seven 
Years'  War,  was  disposed  neither  to  allow  the  colonies  to  ignore  the 
Molasses  Act  of  1733,  nor  to  permit  them  to  continue  to  carry  on  an 
extensive  commerce  with  various  ports  of  the  world  practically  tax-free. 
The  well-known  measures — associated  with  the  names  of  George 
Grenville,  Charles  Townshend,  and  Lord  North — for  raising  revenue 
by  the  amendment,  extension,  and  rigorous  enforcement  of  the  Acts 
of  Trade  were  adopted  by  Parliament  in  1764  and  the  six  succeeding 
years.  As  far  as  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies  was  concerned,  the 
change  in  the  provisions  of  the  Molasses  Act  and  the  steps  taken  to 
execute  the  modified  law  were  the  most  important  of  the  Grenville- 
Townshend  acts. 
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The  duties  imposed  by  the  Molasses  Act  of  1733  (9  pence  per  gallon 
on  rum,  6  pence  a  gallon  on  molasses,  and  5  shillings  per  hundredweight 
on  sugar)  were  too  high  to  yield  much  revenue.  The  enforcement  of 
the  act  would  have  stopped  trade  with  the  foreign  West  Indies,  as  was 
the  intention  of  those  responsible  for  the  passage  of  the  law.  The  law 
had  yielded  little  revenue,  because  it  was  not  enforced  and  was  not 
enforceable.  Until  1759,  the  law  was  practically  ignored.  The  Sugar 
Act  of  1764  was  substituted  for  the  Molasses  Act,  for  the  purpose  of 
subjecting  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies  to  a  law  that  could  be  made 
effective  in  yielding  a  revenue  to  be  applied  towards  supporting  the 
British  military  establishment  in  America. 

By  the  Sugar  Act,  as  passed  in  1764,  the  importation  of  rum  into 
America  from  foreign  colonies  was  forbidden,  the  duty  on  foreign  raw 
sugar  was  left  at  the  old  rate,  and  duty  placed  upon  the  refined  articles 
was  raised  from  5s.  to  £1  7s.  a  hundredweight.  The  impost  on  foreign 
molasses,  which  was  the  commodity  most  largely  purchased  in  the  non- 
British  sugar  islands,  was  lowered  from  6  pence  to  3  pence  a  gallon.  As 
the  North  American  colonies  could  secure  rum  and  sugar  in  large  quan- 
tities from  the  British  islands,  their  chief  opposition  to  the  Sugar  Act 
of  1764  was  to  the  relatively  high  import  duty  of  3  pence  per  gallon 
on  foreign  molasses,  and  their  opposition  was  so  vigorous  andeflfective 
that  at  the  end  of  two  years  the  British  Government  changed  the  molas- 
ses tax  from  3  pence  per  gallon  on  foreign  molasses  to  the  low  rate  of 
I  penny  per  gallon,  but  levied  this  rate  upon  all  of  the  articles  imported, 
whether  from  foreign  or  British  countries,  this  change  being  made  at 
the  same  time  that  the  still  more  obnoxious  Stamp  Act  was  repealed. 

Grenville's  vigorous  measures  to  enforce  the  Sugar  Act  of  1764  were 
largely  unsuccessful.  The  smuggling  of  molasses  and  other  West  India 
products  continued,  despite  the  zeal  of  the  customs  officers  armed  with 
writs  of  assistance  and  supported  by  the  Vice-Admiralty  Court.  The 
authority  of  the  British  officials  was  denied,  and  when  in  1765  the 
Stamp  Act  added  fuel  to  the  fire,  the  customs  officers  were  successfully 
defied  by  mobs.  The  effect  on  the  trade  which  the  British  merchants 
had  in  America  was  so  disastrous  that  the  British  Government  the 
following  year  sought  to  placate  the  colonies  by  repealing  the  Stamp 
Act  and  reducing  the  molasses  duty.  One  effect  of  the  reduction  ot 
duty  on  molasses  to  i  penny  per  gallon  was  a  diminution  of  smugglint: 
and  a  large  increase  in  the  revenue  derived  from  the  duty. 

THE  AFRICAN  SLAVE  TRADE. 

One  important  feature  of  the  trade  of  the  American  colonies  with  the 
West  Indies  was  the  traffic  in  slaves,  the  account  of  which  was  omitted 
from  the  above  discussion  of  the  West  Indian  trade  in  order  that  the 
subject  might  be  treated  separately.^    The  traffic  in  African  slaves  was  I 

^This  account  of  the  slave  trade  is  based  largely  upon  The  Smppnsswn  <tf  tht  African  5/4r< 
Trade,  by  W.  E.  Burghardt  Du  Bois. 
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closely  connected  with  the  West  Indian  trade,  because  nearly  all  of  the 
negroes  purchased  in  Africa  by  the  English,  French,  Portuguese,  Dutch, 
and  American  slave  traders  for  sale  in  the  American  market  were 
brought  first  to  the  West  Indies,  the  slave  markets  in  which  islands 
supplied  both  the  sugar  estates  of  the  islands  and  the  plantations  of 
the  continental  American  colonies.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Revolu- 
tion, when  the  trade  of  the  United  States  with  the  West  Indies  was 
limited  to  the  use  of  British  ships,  that  the  direct  importation  of  negroes 
from  Africa  became  frequent.  Previously  only  occasional  cargoes  were 
imported  directly.  Throughout  the  colonial  period,  after  the  use  of  slave 
labor  became  general,  negroes  constituted  a  regular  and  important  part 
of  the  export  trafiic  from  the  West  Indies  to  North  America. 

The  merchants  of  Holland  were  the  first  to  develop  the  West  Indian 
slave  trade  on  a  large  scale.  During  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
seventeenth  century  several  small  Dutch  companies  began  taking 
from  Holland  to  Africa  goods  with  which  they  secured  negroes  that 
were  taken  to  the  West  Indies  or  Brazil  and  there  exchanged  for  sugar. 
In  162 1  these  various  companies  united  in  the  celebrated  Dutch  West 
India  Company,  to  which  Holland  gave  a  monopoly  of  the  American 
trade;  and  this  company  engaged  so  extensively  and  profitably  in  the 
African-West  Indian  slave  traffic  as  to  arouse  the  English  to  active 
competition.  Although  the  first  slaves  sold  in  continental  America — 
the  20  negroes  purchased  in  Virginia  in  1619 — ^were  brought  by  Dutch 
traders,  the  Dutch  did  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  engage  to  much  extent 
in  bringing  the  slaves  from  the  West  Indies  to  the  American  mainland. 
There  was  but  little  demand  for  slaves  in  New  Netherland;  and  the 
majority  of  the  Dutch  slave  ships  held  to  the  triangular  route  from 
Holland  to  Africa,  Brazil  or  the  West  Indies,  and  thence  home. 

The  English  pushed  the  trade  actively  after  1630,  and  in  1672  the 
powerful  Royal  African  Company  came  into  existence  and  organized 
the  traffic  on  a  larger  scale  than  it  had  hitherto  reached.  During  the 
20  years  from  171 3  (when  Great  Britain  secured  from  Spain  a  monopoly 
for  30  years  of  supplying  the  Spanish  colonies  with  slaves)  until  1733, 
the  English  took  1 5,000  negroes  annually  to  America,  one-third  being 
taken  to  the  Spanish  and  two-thirds  to  the  British  islands.  Later, 
the  traffic  reached  larger  figures,  especially  after  1750,  when  the  Royal 
African  Company  was  dissolved.  Neither  the  exact  number  of  slaves 
imported  into  the  West  Indies  nor  the  percentage  of  them  that  were 
subsequently  taken  to  the  continental  American  colonies  is  known, 
because  a  large  part  of  the  traffic,  unlike  that  carried  in  the  British 
ships,  was  unregistered,  being  carried  on  in  the  ships  of  non-British 
European  countries  and  of  the  American  colonies.  According  to  Du 
Bois:  ''It  IS  probable  that  about  25,000  slaves  were  brought  to  America 
(the  West  Indies)  each  year  between  1698  and  1707.''  The  number 
then  fell  off,  but  rose  after  1713  to  "perhaps  30,000." 

The  number  of  slaves  annually  imported  into  the  American  colonies 
increased  as  the  eighteenth  century  advanced.     Bancroft  places  the 
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slave  population  of  the  continental  colonies  at  59,000  in  17149  78,000  in 
1727,  and  293,000  in  1754.  Bancroft's  figures  were  probably  conserva- 
tive, the  estimate  of  Doyle,  as  stated  in  the  early  part  of  this  chapter, 
being  96,000  blacks  in  1720.  The  estimate  of  Channing  for  1760  was 
386,000  negroes.  In  1790,  when  the  first  census  of  the  United  States 
was  taken,  there  were  697,877  slaves  in  the  country.  ^  This  steady 
growth  in  the  number  of  the  slave  population  in  the  continental  colo- 
nies was  due  in  part  to  natural  increase,  this  being  particularly  true  ot 
the  negroes  in  the  Chesapeake  colonies;  and  in  the  colonies  further 
south,  with  the  exception  of  the  slaves  on  the  rice  plantations,  the 
negroes  lived  under  healthy  conditions.  The  condition  of  the  negroes 
was  quite  otherwise  in  the  sugar  islands,  where  the  mortality  was  high 
and  the  importation  of  a  large  number  of  slaves  each  year  was  necessary. 

The  negroes  brought  annually  to  the  continental  American  colonies 
must  have  averaged  10,000,  and  possibly  much  more  than  that  number, 
during  the  50  years  preceding  the  Revolution.  English  ships  imported 
about  3,000  into  South  Carolina  each  year  from  1733  to  1766,  and  slaves 
were  also  brought  by  American  and  other  traders. 

There  were  five  causes,  economic  and  social,  that  accounted  for  the 
existence  and  growth  of  this  traffic  in  human  beings: 

1.  The  planters  in  all  the  colonies  south  of  Pennsylvania  depended 
mainly  upon  slave  labor  and  required  an  increasing  number  of  negroes 
with  the  progress  of  each  colony  in  industry  and  population.  In 
Maryland  alone  of  the  southern  colonies  was  there  any  dependence 
upon  free  labor,  and  there  the  slaves  outnumbered  the  hired  hands. 

2.  In  the  middle  colonies,  and  to  a  small  extent  in  New  England, 
negroes  were  in  demand  as  domestic  servants,  and  were  sometimes 
used  for  farm  labor;  but  the  number  of  slaves  in  Pennsylvania  before 
the  war  did  not  exceed  11,000,  and  in  New  Jersey  the  maximum  was 
less  than  half  that  figure.  New  York  had  a  relatively  large  slave 
population  amounting  to  21,149  in  1774.  The  relative  unimportance 
of  slavery  in  New  England  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  maximum 
negro  population  in  Connecticut  was  about  6,500,  and  in  Massachu* 
setts  about  5,800.  Little  Rhode  Island,  on  account  of  the  active 
slave  trade  carried  on  at  Newport,  had  only  a  thousand  less  slaves 
than  did  Massachusetts;  whereas  in  New  Hampshire  slavery  was  almost 
nonexistent,  there  never  having  been  as  many  as  700  slaves  in  the 
colony  at  any  one  time. 

3.  While  the  slave  trader,  and  particularly  the  American  slave  trader, 
was  not  responsible  for  the  existence  of  slavery  in  America,  and  was 
not  the  chief  cause  of  its  continuance  and  growth,  yet  the  profits  which 
American  shipowners  and  captains  derived  from  the  traffic  in  African 
negroes  caused  them  and  the  commercial  interests  in  general  to  condone 
slavery  throughout  the  colonial  period,  even  in  the  northern  colonies* 
and,  except  in  Pennsylvania,  to  oppose  successfully,  until  after  the 
Revolution,  the  placing  of  any  serious  restrictions  upon  the  slave  trade. 
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The  abolition  of  slavery  by  the  northern  colonies  in  most  instances 
antedated  the  prohibition  of  the  slave  trade/  The  last  antirslave-trade 
laws  to  be  passed  •by^  the  eolcmial  or  State  governments  were  those 
forbidding  their 'dtisEens  to  engage  in  the  traffic  outside  of  the  colony 
or  State.  Most  of  the  north^tn  colonies  passed  such  laws  before  the 
end  of  the  eighteent^^^tentury ;  but  New  York  did  not,  and  some  of  her 
citizens  continued  in  the  slave  trade  until  the  Civil  War — of  course 
clandestinely  after  the  passage  of  the  federal  act  of  1808. 

4.  The  commercial  interests  of  Great  Britain,  as  well  as  those  of 
America,  were  opposed  to  the  colqnifil  laws  restricting  the  importation 
6[  negroes.  From  time  to  time  the  southern  colonies  felt,  as  did 
South  Carolina  as  early  as  1698,  that  "the  great  number  of  negroes 
which  of  late  have  been  imported  into  this  colony  may  endanger  the 
safety  thereof,"  and  various  steps  were  taken  to  mitigate  the  evil. 
Special  encouragement  was  given  white  immigration;  per  capita  taxes 
were  placed  upon  imported  negroes,  the  amount  of  the  tax  varying 
with  the  degree  of  public  alarm.  Occasionally  this  tax  was  made  so 
high  as  to  be  prohibitive,^  and  in  one  instance.  South  Carolina  in  1760, 
the  importation  was  prohibited.  This  act  of  South  Carolina  was  vetoed 
by  the  British  government,  as  were  numerous  of  the  colonial  laws 
imposing  high  duties  on  imported  negroes,  as  for  example,  the  Virginia 
acts  of  1723  and  1727  and  the  Pennsylvania  act  of  171 3  imposing  a  head 
tax  of  £20.  Many  similar  laws  were  nullified  by  the  veto  of  the  royal 
governors  or  by  the  disapproval  of  the  mother  country.  Indeed,  the 
British  slave-*traders  seem  to  have  had  no  great  difficulty  in  persuading 
the  Brirish  government  to  check  the  efforts  of  the  American  colonies 
to  restrict  the  slave  trade. 

5.  Another  economic  reason,  even  more  determinative  than  the 
profitableness  of  buying  negroes  in  the  cheap  slave  markets  of  Africa 
and  selling  to  the  slave-dealers  and  planters  of  the  West  Indies  or  the 
American  continental  colonies,  accounting  for  the  prominent  place 
held  by  the  slave  traffic  in  the  commerce  of  the  northern  colonies,  was 
the  intimate  connection  of  this  traffic  with  both  the  West  Indian  trade 
and  with  the  rum-manufacturing  business  of  New  England.  What 
this  connection  was  can  best  be  described  by  the  account  of  the  voyage 
and  traffic  of  a  tjrpijral  slave-«hip,  the  brigantine  Sandersorij  of  Newport, 
Rhode  Island.  The  vessel  was  fitted  out  from  her  home  port  in  March 
1752,  haviqg,  besides  the  captain  (a  Mr.  Lindsay),  two  mates  and  six 
men  in  her  ciew,  and  carrying  a  cargo  of  8,.220  gallons  of  rum  and  also 
some  short  iron  bars  ('' African '^  iron),  flour,  pots,  tar,  sugar,  provi- 
sions, shackles,  shirts,  and  water.  Upon  reaching  Africa  the  cargo  was, 
with  some  difficulty,  exchanged  for  slaves  and  for  some  gold  dust  and 
pepper.  Captain  Lindsay  then  proceeded  to  the  Barbados,  where  he 
arrived  June  17,  1753,  and  where  he  sold  his^cargo  of  56  slaves,  ''all 
in  helth  and  fatt,'"  from  £33  to  £56  per  head,  and  also  disposed  of  40 

* 

■       .    1 1 1    ■■  ,  « I  ■«       I  ,111.1         I.I.  -■  I      ..II. 

'For  aa  aooottnt  of  Uieie  laws  in  each  colony  consult  Du  Bois.  chapters  2-4. 
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ounces  of  gold  dust  and  8  or  9  hundredweight  of  pepper.  The  net 
proceeds  of  these  sales  above  expenses  was  £1,324.  From  this  sum  the 
captain  spent  £911  17s.  in  purchasing  55  hogsheads  of  molasses  and  3 
hogsheads  27  barrels  of  sugar,  the  remainder  due  the  captain  being  paid 
him  in  bills  oif  exchange  on  Liverpool.  From  the  Barbados  the  Sanderson 
returned  to  Newport,  and  her  owners  were  so  well  pleased  with  the  suc- 
cess of  her  captain  that  they  at  once  fitted  out  another  vessel  and  sent 
Captain  Lindsay  forth  on  another  trip.^  Most  of  the  slave  vessels  like 
the  Sanderson  were  small,  their  usual  size  being  less  than  100  tons. 

Oftentimes  the  vessel  that  brought  slaves  from  Africa  to  the  West 
Indies  would  take  slaves  to  the  southern  colonies  and  there  purchase 
ship4>uilding  materials,  or  to  more  northerly  colonies  and  es^change 
the  negroes  for  staves  and  cooperage  supplies.  Many  slaves  were 
brought  from  the  West  Indies  to  Newport,  which  was  a  central  market 
from  which  the  colonies  north  and  south  were  in  part  supplied  with 
negroes.  However,  Newport,  although  it  had  the  distinction  of  being 
the  largest  slave  market,  was  only  one  of  many  ports  from  which  the 
slave  trade  was  carried  on;  Boston,  Salem,  New  York,  and  many  other 
places  participated  in  the  business.  As  distinguished  a  citizen  of 
Boston  as  Peter  Faneuil  was  the  owner  of  a  slave  ship. 

The  African  slave  trade  furnished  the  rum  distillers  of  New  England 
with  one  of  their  three  principal  markets.  The  home  demand  and  the 
Indian  trade  doubtless  gave  them  the  largest  outlet  for  their  product; 
the  exports  to  Africa  probably  ranked  second  in  amount;  while  the 
fishing  fleets  provided  the  third  market.  The  distillers  as  weH  as  the 
traders  of  New  England  profited  by  the  prosecution  and  development 
of  the  traffic  in  African  negroes. 

The  opposition  to  slavery  brought  about  the  abolition  of  the  institu- 
tion in  the  middle  and  New  England  colonies  during  or  shortly  after  the 
Revolution.  The  victory  was  won  with  comparative  ease,  because  both 
the  economic  interests  and  moral  forces  of  society  were  against  slave 
labor  in  those  colonies.  Slave-holding  was  not  profitable  where  small- 
farm  agriculture  prevailed,  where  skilled  artisans  were  in  demand,  and 
where  a  goodly  share  of  the  population  led  the  free  and  hardy  life  of 
fishermen  and  seamen.  The  extermination  of  the  slave  trade  was  more 
difficult,  because  powerful  economic  interests  favored  its  continuance; 
but  with  slavery  overthrown  in  the  middle  and  northern  colonies,  it 
was  inevitable  that  the  moral  sentiment  against  the  traffic  in  human 
beings  should  soon  prevail.  Consequently  the  legalized  slave  trade 
had  practically  ceased  before  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
Unfortunately,  the  trade  did  not  stop,  and  as  the  traffic  came  to  be 
condemned  first  by  the  moral  sentiment  of  society  and  then  by  statute 
law,  the  horrors  of  the  traffic  increased.  The  worst  days  of  the  slave 
trade  were  the  latter  days. 

^Du  Bois.  Suppression  cfUu  African  Slave  Trade,  28. 
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FROM  THE  PEACE  OF  PARIS  TO  THE  DECLARATION  OF  INDEPE^a)ENCE. 

The  trade  revival  that  usually  follows  a  war  came  in  1764,  at  the  close 
of  the  French  and  Indian  War.  The  remoteness  of  America  in  distance 
and  time  of  ocean  transit  from  the  enemies  of  Great  Britain,  and  the 
crippling  of  the  French  fleet  by  the  British  navy  early  in  the  struggle, 
enabled  the  continental  American  colonies  to  carry  on  the  larger  part  of 
their  commerce  without  serious  interference;  but  the  military  opera- 
tions in  America  unavoidably  checked  industry  to  some  extent,  and  the 
risks  of  capture  by  privateers  and  French  men-of-war  must  have  been 
a  deterrent  to  commercial  undertakings. 

That  such  was  the  case  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  shown  in  table  8,  on 
pages  120  and  121,  that  the  trade  of  all  the  colonies,  with  the  exception 
of  Virginia  and  Maryland,  was  noticeably  larger  in  1764  than  it  had  been 
the  two  preceding  years.  As  the  export  trade  of  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land consisted  almost  entirely  of  tobacco,  which  could  be  sold  only 
in  the  English  realm,  and  as  their  imports  were  made  up  mainly  of 
British  manufactures,  the  Seven  Years'  War  had  not  greatly  affected 
their  commerce,  although  the  export  figures  of  1754  were  not  again 
reached  until  1762,  during  which  year  there  was  a  large  expansion  of 
both  exports  and  imports. 

Table  3,  on  page  89,  giving  the  average  annual  value  of  the  imports 
and  exports  of  the  trade  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  country  for 
each  decade  from  1700  to  1780,  shows  that  the  yearly  average  was 
much  the  largest  from  1760  to  1770;  and  this  was  so  in  spite  of  the 
undoubted  curtailment  of  trade  caused  by  the  non-importation  agree- 
ments with  which  the  colonists  sought  to  compel  Great  Britain  to  aban- 
don her  policy  of  enforcing  the  Acts  of  Trade  and  otherwise  taxing  the 
colonies.  Had  Great  Britain  continued,  after  1763,  the  same  liberal 
policy  toward  the  trade  of  the  colonies  that  she  had  followed  prior  to 
that  time,  the  average  annual  value  of  her  commerce  with  the  American 
continent  during  the  years  following  1760  would  have  been  miich  larger. 

In  one  of  the  colonial  industries  there  was  a  most  notable  expansion 
some  time  in  advance  of  the  formal  treaty  of  peace  in  1763.  Promptly 
following  the  fall  of  Quebec  and  the  crushing  of  the  French  power  in 
Canada,  American  whalemen  began  operations  throughout  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence  from  the  lower  course  of  the  River  St.  Lawrence  to 
and  through  the  Straits  of  Belle  Isle,  a  broad  expanse  of  water  that 
had  hithertd  been  monopolized  by  the  French,  who  were  not  so  skillful 
as  were  the  people  of  Nantucket  in  the  destruction  of  whales.  The 
whaling  vessels  sent  out  from  Massachusetts  to  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law- 
rence increased  from  10  in  1761  to  50  in  1762,  and  to  80  or  more  in  1763.* 
A  larger  exportation  of  whalebone  to  England  immediately  began, 
despite  the  high  customs  duty.  At  and  prior  to  this  time  most  of  the 
whale  products  from  continental  America  had  been  imported  into  Great 
Britain  by  the  Dutch  whalers,  against  whom  the  English  had  not  made 

^ccden,  BamomU  and  Social  History  of  New  England,  II.  746.     (Weeden  refera  to  Maat. 
AndUm.  faiTi  24J.) 
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much  headway.  For  a  long  time  the  British  Government  had  favored 
both  English  and  colonial  whalers  in  the  fisheries  off  the  coast  of  Green- 
land, both  by  permitting  the  whalers  to  import  the  bone  secured  in 
those  waters  duty  free,  and  by  granting  a  bounty  on  this  bone.  This 
liberal  policy  had  been  adopted  to  develop  seamen  for  the  navy.  In 
1764  Parliament,  seeing  that  it  would  be  possible  to  transfer  the  trade 
in  whalebone  from  the  Dutch  to  the  British  colonists  in  America, 
removed  nearly  the  entire  duty  upon  whalebone  imported  by  British 
subjects.  The  consequence  was  that  Holland  forthwith  lost  the  trade, 
and  the  Americans  secured  it.^  In  1761  there  were  27  hundredweight 
of  whalebone  imported  into  Great  Britain  directly  from  America,  and 
2,500  hundredweight  from  Holland;  in  1764  the  imports  from  America 
were  1,550  hundredweight  and  from  Holland  73  hundredweight. 

The  cod  and  other  fisheries  were  carried  on  more  largely  and  more 
profitably  upon  the  restoration  of  peace  in  1763  and  the  elimination  of 
the  dangerous  privateers.  With  the  development  of  the  cod  fisheries 
there  was  an  expansion  of  exports  to  the  West  Indies,  a  larger  importa- 
tion of  molasses,  and  a  greater  output  of  rum.  With  an  abundance  of 
New  England  rum  for  export,  and  with  the  enlargement  of  plantation 
farming  in  the  southern  colonies,  the  conditions  precedent  and  the 
incentives  to  the  prosecution  of  the  African  slave  trade  were  present. 
It  seemed,  in  1764,  that  both  economic  and  political  conditions  favored 
the  colonial  fisheries,  the  West  Indian  and  African  trades,  and  the 
commerce  with  Great  Britain — in  a  word,  all  the  maritime  acuvities  of 
the  colonies. 

Nor  was  the  British  Government  in  any  sense  averse  to  a  large 
development  of  American  commerce.  The  King,  Parliament,  and 
people  of  the  mother  country  believed  as  firmly  as  ever  that  the  com- 
merce of  all  parts  of  the  empire  should  be  so  regulated  as  to  maintain 
the  principles  of  the  mercantile  theory;  and  they  also  thought  the 
trade  of  the  colonies  as  well  as  that  of  the  realm  should  be  taxed  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  imperial  defense.  Subject  to  these  two  limita- 
tions, the  larger  the  trade  of  the  colonies  the  better  it  would  be  for  the 
mother  country  as  well  as  the  colonies.  Grenville  did  not  set  about 
to  injure  the  colonial  trade;  on  the  contrary,  several  of  his  measures 
were  intended  to  build  it  up. 

In  addition  to  favoring  the  colonial  whale-fisheries,  as  explained 
above,  bounties  were  bestowed  in  1765  upon  lumber  imported  into 
Great  Britain  from  America,  although  colonial  lumber  had,  since 
1722,  enjoyed  preferential  duties  over  that  from  foreign  countries; 
and  silk  was  added  to  the  list  of  articles  that  had  previously  received 
bounties — hemp,  masts,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  and  indigo.  It  is 
true  that  the  bounties  on  hemp  and  masts  had  had  but  little  effect,  and 
that  silk  was  not  successfully  grown  in  America.  The  bounties  had 
aided  the  southern  rather  than  the  northern  colonies;  but  by  the 
preferences  granted  in  the  duties  on  imports  into  Great  Britain  and 
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by  the  drawbacks  given  on  goods  reexported  from  the  realm,  the 
northern  colonies  as  well  as  the  southern  were  favored.  The  manner 
in  which  the  British  duties  and  drawbacks  sought  to  foster  as  well  as  to 
regulate  the  trade  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  country  has  been 
explained  in  Chapter  III.  Grenville  and  Rockingham  continued  the 
policy  of  their  predecessors  and  made  further  concessions. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  the  facts  just  stated  and  to  remember 
that  the  purpose  of  the  mother  country  was  to  foster  as  well  as  to  regu- 
late and  tax  the  commerce  of  the  colonies.  The  regulatory  action 
taken  after  the  Peace  of  Paris  consisted  mainly  of  a  stricter  enforcement 
of  the  old  Acts  of  Trade  and  the  inclusion  of  most  of  the  colonial 
exports  among  the  ^'enumerated''  articles  that  could  be  sold  only  in  Great 
Britain  or  the  colonies.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  British  Government 
should  some  time  seek  to  strengthen  her  administration  of  the  colonies 
and  to  give  validity  to  the  laws  regulating  colonial  trade,  and  in  1764 
there  were  two  impelling  reasons  for  making  the  attempt  at  that  time. 
Having  decided  that  the  expenses  of  governing,  and  particularly  of 
defending,  the  widely  separated  portions  of  the  empire  were  too  heavy 
for  Great  Britain  to  bear  without  the  aid  of  the  colonies,  the  policy 
of  taxing  colonial  trade  and  of  enforcing  the  tax  laws  seemed  logically 
the  one  to  adopt.  Moreover,  the  open  and  persistent  trade  of  the  colo- 
nies with  the  enemies  of  England  during  the  Seven  Years'  War  had 
impressed  the  mother  country  with  the  necessity  both  of  enforcing  the 
Acts  of  Trade  and  of  extending  the  list  of  commodities  that  might  be 
sold  only  in  Great  Britain  and  the  British  possessions. 

Grenville  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  a  logical  mind  devoid  of 
imagination;  neither  he  nor  his  colleagues  in  the  ministry  had  any 
conception  of  the  difficulties  they  would  meet  with  in  regulating  and 
taxing  the  colonial  trade.  The  story  of  the  successful  colonial  oppo- 
sition to  the  plans  adopted  by  ministry  and  Parliament  to  carry  out 
the  policy  of  trade  regulation  and  taxation  need  not  be  repeated.  We 
all  know  that  the  measures  intended  to  develop  certain  lines  of  colonial 
industry  and  trade  were  more  than  negatived  by  the  results  of  the 
concurrent  attempts  to  tax  American  commerce;  that  the  Sugar  Acts 
of  1764  and  1766  could  not  be  enforced;  that  the  Stamp  Act  of  1765 
resulted  in  riot  instead  of  revenue,  and  was  repealed  in  a  few  months; 
that  the  eloquent  Townshend  in  1767  could  easily  persuade  Parliament 
to  lay  colonial  impost  duries  upon,  various  articles — glass,  paper,  paint^ 
ers'  colors,  red  and  white  lead,  and  tea — but  could  not  overcome  the 
effect  of  the  consequent  colonial  non-importation  agreements;  and  that 
George  Ill's  irresolute  and  ill-inforihi&d  premier,  Lord  North,  found 
the  temper  of  the  colonists  to  be  such  by  1770  that  they  would  neither 
permit  taxed  tea  to  be  landed  nor  submit  peacefully  to  the  presence 
of  British  troops  sent  to  maintain  order  in  America.  In  a  word,  the 
attempt  to  regulate  and  tax  colonial  trade  not  only  failed  of  its  pur- 
pose, but  resulted,  in  consequence  of  the  fatuous  administrative  policy 
to  which  the  King  and  his  ministers  bUndly  adhered,  in  the  American 
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Revolution,  and  the  political  disunion  of  the  two  great  national  expo- 
nents of  Anglo-Saxon  civilization. 

In  studying  the  commercial  as  contrasted  with  the  political  effects 
of  the  British  taxation  of  American  trade  from  1764  to  1770,  the  fact 
should  be  remembered  that  only  a  small  portion  of  the  trade  was 
directly  affected  by  the  tax  laws.  The  vigorous  opposition  of  the 
colonies  was  not  due  to  the  throttling  of  American  commerce  nor  to 
the  crippling  of  industry.  The  years  separating  the  Peace  of  Paris 
and  the  opening  of  the  Revolution  were  not  a  period  of  hard  times. 
Conditions  in  America  were  fairly  prosperous.  Had  the  relations 
with  Great  Britain  been  harmonious,  industrial  progress  would  have 
been  more  rapid,  and  maritime  trade  would  have  been  larger;  but, 
in  spite  of  the  limiting  efi*ects  of  the  non-importation  agreements, 
the  commerce  of  most  of  the  colonies,  even  with  Great  Britain,  where 
the  friction  was  greatest,  reached  its  maximum  in  1771  and  1772; 
and,  in  1773  and  I774>  the  two  years  preceding  the  outbreak  of  hostili- 
ties, the  commerce  of  the  colonies  with  the  mother  country  was  larger 
than  it  was  ten  years  previous.  It  was  the  principle  of  parliamentary 
taxation  v^thout  representation  rather  than  actual  economic  oppres- 
sion, against  which  the  American  patriots  made  their  determined 
stand.  The  American  Revolution  was  fought  to  secure  political  liberty 
because  it  was  felt  that  without  political  freedom  the  economic  pros- 
perity of  the  colonies  could  not  continue. 

MONETARY  CONDITIONS  AS  AFFECTING  COMMERCE  IN  THE  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY.* 

Throughout  the  colonial  period  trade  both  domestic  and  external  was 
hampered  by  the  absence  of  a  uniform  system  of  money  current  among 
the  several  colonies.  Indeed,  the  monetary  conditions  were  w6ll-nigh 
chaotic;  Massachusetts  coined  a  limited  quantity  of  ^'pine-tree  shill- 
ings" from  1652  to  1686,  but  the  colonies  had  no  common  currency 
of  their  own,  nor  were  they  able  to  obtain  any  considerable  supply  of 
English  money — pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  The  total  supply  of 
metallic  money  in  the  colonies  during  the  eighteenth  century  was  not 
small,  although  it  came  far  short  of  being  adequate  for  business  at  a 
rime  when  credit  institutions  were  undeveloped.  The  coins  were 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  and  French,  mainly  Spanish.  The  exportation  of 
coin  from  England  Was  prohibited  by  law;  but  the  statute  was 
unnecessary  as  far  as  the  American  continental  colonies  were  concerned, 

*The  history  of  money  and  banking  is  not  attempted  in  this  work,  although  there  is  a  vital 
connection  between  commerce  and  both  money  and  credit.  Only  a  brief  statement  of  the  mone- 
tary  conditions  in  the  latter  half  of  the  colonial  period  is  here  deemed  necessary.  For  a  com- 
pirehensive  treatment  of  the  subject  consult  C.  J.  Bullock.  Monetary  History  of  the  Uniie'd  States,  and 
Henry  Phillips,  Jr..  Paper  Currency  of  the  A  merican  Colonies.  Special  students  of  financial  history 
will  wish  to  consult  the  works  dealing  with  the  monetary  history  of  single  colonies,  such  as  A.  M. 
Davis.  Currency  and  Banking  in  the  Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay;  £.  R.  Potter  and  S.  S.  Rider  on 
Paper  Moneyof  Rhode  IslandiinR.l.  Hist.  Tracts,  first  series.  No.  8);  W.Z.Ripley,  Ftnaficia/Hiifary 
of  Virginia  (in  Columbia  Univ.  Studies.  IV.  No.  1),  and  other  similar  works  of  which  several  are 
in  eiistenoe  and  in  preparation.  A  good  brief  discussion  of  the  colonial  monetary  system,  with 
numerous  references  to  sources  of  information,  is  contained  in  Edward  Channing's  History  of  the 
UnUed  States,  11.  496-507. 
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because  the  continuous  balances  of  trade  in  favor  of  Great  Britain 
caused  a  steady  flow  of  coin  from  the  colonies  to  the  mother  country. 
The  scarcity  of  current  coin  was  a  permanent  condition  in  America. 

Although  the  coins  used  were  not  English,  prices  were  quoted  in 
pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  the  ratios  between  the  various  non-British 
coins  and  English  money  being  fixed,  by  business  practices  or  by 
statutes,  dissimilarly  in  the  different  colonies,  to  the  serious  detriment 
of  intercolonial  exchanges.  The  most  generally  accepted  money  basis 
in  the  colonies  was  the  Spanish  coin  of  8  reals,  "the  piece  of  eight," 
which  was  equivalent  to  4  shillings  6  pence  English  money;  but  in  New 
York  and  North  Carolina  this  coin  was  made  equal  to  8  shillings;  in  New 
Jersey,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware  to  7  shillings  6  pence; 
in  New  England  and  Virginia  to  6  shillings,  and  in  South  Carolina  and 
Georgia  to  4  shillings  8  pence.  The  difficulty  of  carrying  on  industry 
and  commerde  under  these  conditions  may  be  readily  imagined. 

The  supply  of  coin  being  insufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  trade,  two 
practices,  begun  in  the  seventeenth  century,  were  continued  in  the 
eighteenth.  One  was  the  designation  by  law  of  some  staple  commodity 
as  a  standard  of  value.  As  is  well  known,  tobacco  took  the  place  of 
money  to  a  large  extent  in  Virginia  from  the  early  years  of  the  colony. 
Later,  in  1730,  the  colony  built  warehouses  in  which  owners  of  tobacco 
might  store  the  commodity  and  receive  therefor  transferable  notes 
somewhat  similar  to  the  silver  and  gold  certificates  now  in  circulation. 
At  one  time  wheat  certificates  were  current  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
in  New  England  public  dues  were,  at  times,  made  payable  in  specified 
products  at  fixed  prices,  while  private  contracts  for  the  settlement  of 
obligations  in  staple  commodities  were  often  made.  These  devices 
for  doing  business  without  the  use  of  money  were  necessary,  and, 
although  they  often  entailed  serious  burdens  upon  creditor  or  debtor, 
they  were  of  undoubted  public  benefit. 

lliis,  however,  can  not  be  said  of  the  other  means  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion created  by  the  inadequate  supply  of  coin — the  issue  of  paper 
currency,  much  of  which  was  fiat  money.  As  was  stated  in  the  preced- 
ing chapter,  Massachusetts  was  the  first  to  yield  to  the  soft-money 
temptation,  her  original  issue  of  paper  notes  being  made  in  1690  to 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  unsuccessful  expedition  against  Quebec. 
Subsequent  emergencies  led  to  numerous  issues  of  paper  currency, 
despite  the  opposition  of  the  British  Government  and  of  the  conserva- 
tive residents  of  the  colony.  Carolina  began  the  issue  of  paper  money 
in  1702,  New  York  in  1709,  Rhode  Island  in  1715,  and  Pennsylvania 
in  1723.  All  of  the  colonies  put  forth  various  issues  of  paper  notes, 
some  colonies,  as  Pennsylvania,  in  a  relatively  conservative  way  that 
resulted  in  little  harm;  others,  as  Rhode  Island,  with  a  reckless  disre- 
gard of  the  laws  of  trade  and  finance. 

The  paper  currency  issued  by  the  colonies  consisted  in  part  of  ''bills 
of  credit*'  or  "treasury  notes,*'  the  redemption  of  which  was  provided 
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for  in  the  legislation  authorizing  the  issues.  Some  of  the  colonies  were 
conscientious  in  retiring  the  bills  according  to  the  terms  of  their  issue, 
but  other  colonies  were  not;  and  most  of  the  colonies  indulged  more  or 
less  in  putring  out  irredeemable  or  fiat  money:  In  part,  also,  this 
fiat  currency  consisted  of  small  paper  bills  to  provide  retail  trade  with 
the  necessary  change,  the  nedi  for  which  was  very  great.  What  the 
colonists  ought  to  have  done  is  what  could  hardly  have  been  expected 
of  them.  They  should  have  taxed  themselves,  purchased  bullion, 
and  issued  coin  or  paper  notes  redeemable  in  coin  or  bullion;  but 
capital  seemed  to  them  much  too  scarce  to  be  tied  up  thus  in  the  vaults 
of  the  colonial  treasuries. 

The  desirability  of  having  actual  value  back  of  paper  notes  was 
realized,  and  the  not  unnatural  expedient  was  tried  of  establishing 
'Mand"  banks  with  power  to  issue  notes  against  mortgages  upon  land — 
the  only  kind  of  capital  that  was  really  abundant;  but  it  goes  without 
saying  that  such  experiments  were  foredoomed  to  failure.  Banking, 
public  and  private,  in  colonial  times  was  too  crude  to  create  successful 
institutions  of  credit,  let  alone  to  provide  a  safe  circulating  medium — 
a  much  more  difficult  function  to  perform.  It  is,  however,  not  surpris* 
ing  that  the  colonies  resorted  to  the  issue  of  paper  currency  when  one 
considers  the  urgent  need  of  a  circulating  medium  and  the  practical 
impossibility  of  maintaining  within  the  colonies  an  adequate  volume  of 
metallic  money. 

SUMMARY. 

During  the  75  years  of  the  colonial  period  falling  within  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  American  maritime  commerce  kept  even  pace  with  the 
economic  progress  of  the  several  colonies.  The  deterrent  effects  of  the 
long  wars  were  relatively  slight  and  of  short  duration.  The  laws  of  the 
mother  country  intended  to  secure  to  Great  Britain  the  benefits  of  a 
monopoly  of  the  international  commerce  of  her  American  colonies 
were  enforced  in  so  far  as  their  enforcement  placed  little  or  no  actual 
check  upon  the  development  of  America,  but  remained  a  pracrical 
dead  letter  as  regards  those  branches  of  trade  that  would  have  been 
seriously  restricted  by  giving  validity  to  the  laws.  The  commercial 
growth  of  the  continental  American  colonies  was  in  the  main  autono- 
mous. The  settlements  in  America  were  not  economically  a  part  of 
the  English  "realm;"  they  were  colonies,  and  the  British  Acts  of 
Trade  did  not  change  their  status. 

The  industrial  welfare  of  the  colonies,  in  1775,  almost  as  much  as  in 
1700,  was  dependent  upon  maritime  commerce.  The  diversification  of 
production  had  advanced  somewhat  further  in  the  middle  colonies 
than  in  New  England  or  the  South;  but,  even  in  the  region  between 
the  Chesapeake  and  the  Hudson,  little  headway  could  have  been  made 
without  the  free  exportation  of  surplus  commodities  to  the  West 
Indies  and  the  other  continental  colonies  and  the  importation  of  Euro- 
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pean  wares  and  supplies.  In  the  southern  colonies,  where  most  of 
the  population  was  engaged  .in  growing  staple  agricultural  products 
for  export,  progress  was  conditioned  absolutely  upon  the  steady 
increase  in  the  volume  of  ocean  commerce.  The  natural  markets  of 
southern  products  were  in  Europe.  New  England,  the  most  maritime 
of  all  the  colonies,  drew  her  wealth  mainly  from  the  fisheries,  the  West 
Indian  and  African  trades,  the  manufacture  of  rum,  the  construction 
of  vessels,  and  their  extensive  use  in  the  carrying  trade  of  all  the  colo- 
nies. Agriculture  yielded  little  for  export,  and  some  food  was  imported. 
Commerce  was  the  very  life  of  New  England.  When  in  1774  the 
British  Parliament,  recognizing  this  fact,  sought  to  force  New  England 
into  submission  by  closing  its  leading  port  to  the  commerce  of  the  world, 
the  attempt  was  a  failure,  because  the  very  severity  of  the  measure 
united  all  the  colonies  in  support  of  New  England  and  in  defense  against 
an  attack  that  threatened  the  political  liberties  and  economic  oppor- 
tunities of  every  colony. 

The  West  Indian  trade,  at  the  close  of  the  colonial  period,  occupied 
as  pivotal  a  posidon  in  the  commerce  of  the  colonies  as  it  had  held  in 
1700.  Indeed,  its  importance  had  become  greater.  Throughout  the 
eighteenth  century  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  commerce  with  the 
West  Indies,  foreign  as  well  as  British,  \\zA  been  of  such  vital  conse- 
quence to  the  welfare  of  the  middle  and  New  England  colonies  that  not 
even  the  great  wars  between  England  and  France,  though  waged  in 
America  as  well  as  in  Europe  and  the  East,  had  stopped  traffic  between 
the  continental  colonies  and  the  foreign  sugar  islands.  There  was  no 
general  spirit  of  disloyalty  in  America  from  1755  to  1763,  although  the 
imperial  sentiment  was  weak.  The  insistence  of  the  colonial  merchants 
upon  trading  either  indirectly  or  directly  'MHth  the  enemies  of  the 
mother  country  indicates  that  non-intercourse  involved  a  greater 
economic  sacrifice  than  their  loyalty  and  patriotism  prompted  them  to 
make.  Of  course,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  France,  especially 
after  the  fall  of  Quebec,  seemed  to  the  colonists  to  be  a  distant  enemy, 
and  the  active  foe  rather  of  the  British  people  in  Great  Britain  and 
India  than  of  those  in  America. 

The  connection  between  the  maritime  trade  and  the  economic 
welfare  of  the  continental  American  colonies  was  so  close  that  the 
efforts  made  by  Great  Britain,  shortly  after  the  Peace  of  Paris,  to 
carry  out  the  principles  of  the  mercanrile  system  by  enforcing  the  old 
Acts  of  Trade,  and  the  policy  of  taxing  moderately  a  portion  of  the 
external  and  internal  commerce  of  the  colonies  aroused  a  degree  of 
opposition  in  America  out  of  all  propordon  to  the  actual  burdens 
which  the  attempted  regulation  and  taxation  would  have  imposed. 
The  colonists  felt  that  any  effective  interference  with  their  trade  was 
fraught  with  serious  consequences.  They  stoutly  resisted  the  principle 
and  policy  of  trade  restriction,  because  the  regulation  and  taxation  of 
commerce  endangered  their  economic  and  political  future. , 
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NOTES. 

I.    SOURCES  OF  STATISTICAL  INFORMATION  CONCERNING  AMERICAN 

COLONIAL  COMMERCE 

The  officials  chosen  by  the  coloni&s  did  not  keep  commercial  records;  but 
there  were  two  classes  of  British  officials  in  the  colonies — ^the  collectors  of  the 
customs  and  the  naval  officers — ^whose  records  and  reports  ought  theoretically 
to  contain  detailed  statistics^of  the  exports  and  imports  and  of  the  shipping  of 
eadi  colony  year  by  year.  *  As  a  matter  of  fact,  however,  the  existing  files  of 
the  reports  of  neither  class  of  officials  contain  an  unbroken  record  of  any  one 
of  the  continental  American  colonies  for  the  first  seventy-five  years  of  the 
eighteenth  centurv>  whereas  information  concerning  the  entire  maritime  com- 
merce of  these  colonies  as  a  whole  is  to  be  had  only  for  a  period  of  five  years 
banning  with  1768. 

The  law  required  the  British  collectors  of  customs  stationed  at  the  colonial 
ports  to  make  a  quarterly  report,  but  they  were  not  held  to  a  strict  observance 
of  the  law.  Their  remittances  were  at  least  as  irregular  as  were  the  uncertain 
means  of  communication  with  the  home  government,  and  probably  much 
more  so.  During  a  large  share  of  the  time  there  was  little  eiFort  made  by  the 
British  government  to  enforce  the  Acts  of  Trade,  and  it  is  hardly  to  be  doubted 
that  this  lax  administration  of  the  laws  caused  the  collectors  to  exercise  their 
discretion  as  to  the  completeness  and  regularity  of  their  trade  reports.  Hoi^- 
ever  that  may  have  been,  the  remissness  of  the  collectors  was  rendered  of  little 
present  consequence  by  a  fire  that  destroyed  the  original  reports  of  these 
officials  nearly  a  century  ago.  * 

When,  in  1767,  Charles  Townshend  sought  to  make  his  revenue  measures 
effective,  he  created  a  Board  of  Customs  Commissioners  to  supervise  the 
administration  of  revenue  laws.  The  reports  made  by  the ''  Inspector-General 
of  Imports  and  Exports  of  North  Amenca  and  Register  of  Shipping"  for  five 
years  from  1768  to  1772,  inclusive,  have  been  preserved  in  a  volume  entitled 
Ledger  of  Imports  and  Exports  jor  America^  1^68-1772^  and  the  data  for  those 
years  are  just  such  as  would  be  desirable,  but  are  not  to  be  had,  for  the  enrire 
colonial  period. 

For  the  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  prior  to  1768,  the  chief  sources  of 
information  are  the  Naval  Office  Lists  containing  the  reports  made  in  accord* 
ance  with  the  act  of  1663  by  the  naval  officers  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  while 
that  body  was  in  existence,  and  previously  to  the  committee  or  council  having 
supervision  of  trade  and  plantations.  It  i^  most  unfortunate  that  these 
detailed  reports  of  the  naval  officers,  containing,  as  they  do,  a  record  by  ports 
of  each  vessel  entered  and  cleared,  the  character  and  quantities  (but  not  the 
tons)  of  cargo,  do  not — at  least  as  now  preserved — cover  every  year  and 
include  all  the  colonies.^  If  such  were  the  case,  a  fairly  complete  picture  of 
American  colonial  commerce  might  be  drawn,  although,  even  then,  it  would 
be  possible  only  to  estimate,  and  that  as  the  result  of  great  labor,  the  number 
of  cargo  tons  comprised  year  by  year  in  the  outbound  and  inbound  maritime 
commerce  of  the  colonies.  The  value  of  the  trade  was  not  reported  by  the 
naval  officers,  but  by  the  customs  officers,  if  at  all.     It  was,  accormngly 

*Undei  tJu-  head  of  Board  of  Trade  Papers  in  tho  Colonial  Office  Catalogue,  Piihlic  Record 
Office,  London,  the  Naval  Office  Lists  cover  the  trade  of  the  following  colonies  for  the  desliuiaied 
years:  Carolina,  1716-19.  1721-35.  1736-67;  Georgia.  1752-67;  Maryland.  1689-1702.  1751-65, 
Maasachusetts.  1752-65  (see  New  England);  New  England.  1686-1717;  New  Hampshire,  1723- 
69;  New  Jersey.  1722-61;  New  York.  1715-65;  Virginia.  1700-06.  1725-70.  In  addiUoa  to  the 
foregoing  "lists.'*  unconsecutive  returns  or  lists  are  to  be  found  scattered  throughout  the  Board 
of  Trade  Papers;  but  these  returns  would  probably  only  partially  fill  in  tlie  gaps  of  the  lists 
covered  by  the  above-named  catalogue.  Moreover,  it  will  be  noted  that  Pennsylvania  and 
Delaware  are  not  Included  In  the  foregoing  list  of  colonies. 
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Mcessary  to  content  ourselves  with  a  partial^  presentation  of  the  tonnage  and 
value  of  American  commerce  during  tlie  period  covered  by  this  chapter,  and 
the  same  situarion  obtained  both  as  regards  the  seventeenth  century  and  the 
years  from  1775  to  1789.  Fortunately,  the  facts  for  a  period  of  five  years 
shortly  before  the  Revolution  are  available. 

The  records  kept  by  the  customs  office  in  Great  Britain  contain  the^  quan- 
tidet  and  the  values  of  the  commodities  composing  the  export  and  import 
trade  of  Great  Britain  with  her  several  American  colonies;  and,  to  show  the 
value  and  the  fiuctuadons  in  that  trade,  a  table  is  appended  to  this  chapter 
on  pages  120  and  1 21,  giving  the  value  of  the  trade  of  the  mother  countrv,  year 
Inr  year  from  169^  to  1776,  with  the  colonies  as  a  whole,  and  also  the  trade  with 
the  usual  subdivisions  of  the  colonies — New  England,  New  York,  Pennsvl- 
vania,  "S^rginia  afid  Maryland,  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  The  figures  in  this 
table,  with  the  exception  of  the  totals,  were  compiled  in  1776,  from  the  cus- 
tom-house records,  bv  Sir  Charles  Whitworth,  a  member  of  Parliament.  The 
ori^nal  report  by  Whitworth  is  in  the  Public  Record  Office,  London,  being 
VoTume  623,  Board  of  Trade  Papers,  Commercial  Series  II,  and  entitled  State 
of  Trade  of  England  in  its  Imports  and  Exports^  1697-1773^  distinguishing  each 
country.  With  preface  and  introduction.  Written  in  1776  by  Sir  Charles 
Whitworth^  M.  P.  From  Custom  House  and  other  official  records.  This  volume 
contains:  (i)  Imports  and  exports  compared  with  balance  of  each  country, 
1697-1773;  (2)  trade  of  England  arranged  under  the  particular  head  of  each 
country.  In  this  volume  figures  for  the  trade  with  New  England,  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  Carolina,  and  Georgia  are  brought 
down  to  1801. 

In  1776,  Sir  Charles  Whitworth  published  a  volume  entitled  State  of  Trade 
of  Great  Britain  in  its  Imports  and  Exports^  Progressively  from  the  Year  i6q7; 
Abo  of  the  Trade  to  each  particular  Country y  during  the  above  periody  distinguish-- 
ing  each  year.  In  two  parts.  With  a  Preface  and  Introduction,  setting  forth 
the  Articles  whereof  each  Trade  consists.  ^  This  printed  volume  brought  the 
tables  down  to  1773,  but  in  the  copy  of  this  volume  in  the  Library  of  Congress^ 
Washington,  the  tables  for  the  trade  with  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsyl-- 
vania,  Maiyland  and  Virginia,  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Florida  have  been  con- 
rinued,  with  pen  and  ink,  from  1773  ^^  i^\^  the  facts  for  these  years  having 
evidently  been  copied  from  the  Board  of  Trade  volume  above  mentioned. 
The  Library  of  Congress  volume  also  contains  a  manuscript  table  giving  the 
''Statistics  of  the  Number  and  Tonnage  of  Vessels  between  Great  Britain  and 
North  America  and  the  West  Indies,  1771-1801." 

Whitworth's  tables  of  the  value  of  Great  Britain's  export  and  import  trade 
with  New  England,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland  and  Virginia,  Caro- 
lina, and  Geoigia  were  reproduced  in  a  single  consolidated  table  in  the  first 
issue  of  Hazard's  RegisUryVoX.  I,  pages  4-S.  Hazard's  table,  with  the  addition 
of  columns  and  of  totals,  is  the  one  appended  to  this  chapter. 

2.    DOCUMENTARY  SOURCES  AND  OTHER  REFERENCES. 

(A)  Documentary  Sources  in  England. — ^The  chief  sources  of  information 
regarding  the  commerce  of  the  American  colonies  are  in  London  and  especially 
in  the  Public  Record  Office  and  the  British  Museum.  The  scope  and  general 
value  of  the  documents  in  these  and  the  other  public  collections  in  London  are 
bridly  but  admirably  stated  by  Professor  C.  M.  Andrews,  in  his  paper  on 
'"Materials  in  British  Archives  for  American  Colonial  History"  in  the  Ameri- 
can Historical  Review,  X,  325-349  (i  904-0 ;;).  Detailed  accounts  of  docu- 
mentary materials  in  London  are  to  be  foun^  in  C.  M.  Andrews,  Guide  to  the 
MiOeriab  for  American  History y  to  1783,  in  the  Public  Record  Office  of  Great 
Britain.    Vol.  I,  The  State  Papers;  Vol.  H,  Departmental  and  Miscellaneous 
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Papers  (1914);  .and  in  Andrews  and  Davenport,  Guide  to  ike  Manuscript 
MaUrialsfor  ike  History  of  the  United  States,  to  1783,  in  ike  BriHsk  Museum,  tn 
Minor  London  Arckives,  and  in  Libraries  ofOxford  and  Cambridge  (i^oS).  These 
three  volumes  constitute  Publications  Kos.  90  and  90A  of;  the  Carnegie  Insti- 
tution of  Washington,  D.  C.  The  documents  of  ^atest  interest  naturally  are 
(i)  those  to  be  found  in  the  Treasury  Papers,  particularly  the  series  of  Treasury 
Accounts,  including  the  Quarterly  Accounts;  (2)  the  Cblonial  Office  Records; 
and  (3)  the  Board  of  Trade  Papers,  Commercial. 

(i)  The  Custom  House  Accounts  comprise  396  volumes  covering  the  entire 
eighteenth  century.  In  this  series  will  be  found  information  refrardin^  the 
duties  collected  at  the  colonial  ports  and  the  customs  revenues.  Statistics  of 
imports  and  exports,  however,  are  not  contained  in  the  treasuiv  accounts,  with 
the  exception  of  the  years  1 768-1 772,  inclusive,  there  being  a  Ledger  of  Exports 
and  Imports,  America^  for  those  five  years.  In  the  Admiralty  Documents, 
Miscellanea,  there  is  a  tabular  statement  of  exports  and  imports  for  each 
colonial  port  for  1 76S-69.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  these  are  the 
only  systematic  statistical  tabulations  of  exports  and  imports  for  any  portion 
of  the  entire  colonial  period. 

(2)  The  Colonial  Office  Records  in  the  Public  Record  Office  contain  two 
classes  of  documents,  each  of  great  value — the  "Naval  Office  Lists"  and  the 
"Board  of  Trade  Papers  and  Journals."  The  Naval  Office  Lists,  spoken  of 
here  separately,  although  they  are  a  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Papers  and 
Journals,  are  reports  made  by  the  naval  officers  appointed  by  the  governors 
for  each  important  port,  and  contain  detailed  shipping  returns,  i.  e.y  the  facts 
in  regard  to  the  entrances  and  clearances  of  vessels,  the  size  of  the  vessel,  and 
the  kind  and  usually  the  quantity  of  cargo.  The  Naval  Office  Lists,  however, 
give  no  information  as  to  tonnage  and  value  of  cargoes  carried  into  and  out  of 
the  colonial  ports.  Moreover,  the  Naval  Office  Lists  cover  only  a  part  of  the 
colonial  period,  the  returns  being  complete  for  none  of  the  continental  colonies. 

(3)  The  most  voluminous  source  of  information  regarding  the  details,  other 
than  statistical,  of  the  trade  of  the  colonies  is  to  be  found  in  the  Board  of  Trade 
Papers  and  Journal  comprising  the  governors'  correspondence,  entry  books, 
abstracts  of  letters,  minutes  of  council  and  assembly  of  the  several  colonies, 
records  of  grants  of  land,  the  Naval  Office  Lists  (above  described),  and  some 
custom-house  accounts. 

In  addition  to  these  Board  of  Trade  Papers  and  Journals,  there  is  another 
series  comprising  over  600  volumes  discovered  during  recent  years.  This 
series  is  now  known  as  the  Board  of  Trade  Papers,  Commercial,  and  is  divided 
into  two  series.  As  Professor  Andrews  says:  these  "two  series  of  commercial 
papers  must  have  been  originally  a  part  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Papers."  In 
most  of  these  volumes  the  information  contained  is  so  indefinite  as  to  make 
their  value  to  students  of  commerce  comparatively  slight.  There  are  some 
exceptions  to  this,  however,  notably  volume  623,  Board  of  Trade,  Commercial, 
Series  II,  which  contains  an  account  of  "State  of  trade  of  England  in  its 
imports  and  exports  progressively  from  the  year  1697;  alsoof  the  trade  of  each 
particular  country  during  the  above  period  distinguishing  each  year.  In  two 
parts,  with  a  preface  and  introduction  setting  forth  the  articles  whereof  each 
trade  consists.  1776."  This  is  the  origin  of  the  volume  by  Sir  Chailes 
Whitworth,  to  which  reference  is  made  below. 

Some  assistance  to  an  understanding  of  the  documents  in  the  Public  Record 
Office  may  be  gained  from  reading  parts  of  a  paper  by  Louise  Phelps  Kellogg 
on  ^'The  Amencan  Colonial  Charter,"  publishea  in  the  Annual  Report  of  tke 
American  Historical  Association  for  1903,  I,  iBc-rp.  One  section  of  this 
essa^  gives  the  history  of  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantatioiis  and  telb  of  its 
relation  to  the  Colonial  Office  and  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs.    The 
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Board  of  Trade  and  Hantations  existed  from  1696  to  1787.  Until  1768  there 
were  two  Secretaries  of  State,  one  for  the  northern  department  and  one  for 
the  southern  department.  The  Board  of  Trade  was  subordinate  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Southern  Department,  who  had  jurisdiction  over 
Irish  and  colonial  affairs.  In  1763  a  third  Secretary  of  S^ate  was  created  (for 
Colonial  Aff'airs)  and  the  Boara  of  Trade  became  subordihate  to  that  officer. 
After  this  time  the  Board  soon  became  of  little  importance  and,  even  before 
this,  from  the  time  of  the  close  of  Queen  Anne's  reig;n,  it  had  little  real 
authority  and  did  not  exercise  much  effiective  control  m  the  administration 
of  colomal  affairs. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Customs,  which  had  charge  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  colonial  revenue  acts,  was  established  by  the  law  of  1663.  From 
1670  to  1688  there  was  a  Receiver-General  of  Customs.  The  following  para- 
graph from  Miss  Kellogg^s  essay  contains  much  information  in  a  brief  form 
renrding  the  customs  officers,  the  naval  officers,  and  their  relations  to  each 
other: 

**Tht  Board's  direct  connection  with  the  colonies  was  through  the  Governors  who  were  instructed 
to  correspond  with  the  commissioners,  and  to  send  them,  every  three  months,  lists  of  clearances, 
and  alto  reports  of  illegal  trading.  The  governor's  agent  in  matters  of  trade  was  the  naoal  officer 
whom  he  was  empowered  to  appoint,  but  who  was  required  by  7th  and  8th  William  III  to  give 
security  to  the  commissioners  of  customs.  The  chief  agents  of  the  custom's  board  ....  were 
the  collectors  oj  the  ciutoms  whom  they  appointed  for  every  port,  and  the  -surveyors-general 
of  customs^  of  whom  there  were  two  in  America,  one  for  the  southern  and  one  for  the  northern 
department." 

In  addition  to  the  manuscript  documents  in  the  Public  Record  Office  and 
other  depositories  of  London,  there  are  numerous  manuscripts  and  a  large 
number  of  printed  works  in  the  British  Museum.  The  most  valuable  is  the 
Egerton  No.  2395  collection,  with  which  students  of  American  colonial  history 
are  familiar. 

The  materials,  on  commerce  in  the  various  public  depositories  in  London 
were  made  the  subject  of  a  special  report,  prepared  by  Dr.  Albert  A.  Giesecke, 
of  Philadelphia.  Dr.  Giesecke's  report,  while  incomplete,  is  valuable.  It  is 
in  typewritten  form,  unpublished,  a  copy  being  in  the  Library  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia. 

(B)  Documentary  Sources  in  the  United  States. — Only  a  small  part  of  the 
documentary  material  in  the  British  archives  has  yet  been  or  ever  will  be  copied 
and  bmught  to  the  United  States.  The  most  valuable  collection  of  manu- 
script transcripts  are: 

(i)  Board  of  Trade  Papers  in  the  library  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Philadelphia,  as  follows: 

Board  of  Trade  Papers— Proprieties,  1697  to  1776,  24  vols. 
Board  of  Trade  Papers—Plantations  General,  1689  to  1780,  31  vols. 
Board  of  Trade  Journals,  1675  to  1782, 90  vols. 

Stevens,  Facsimiles  of  Manuscripts  in  European  Archives  Relating  to  America,  1773  to 
1783, 25  vols. 

(2)  Documents  Relating  to  the  Colonial  History  of  the  State  of  New  Yorky 

5 published  in  13  volumes.  The  documents  were  selected  and  procured  by 
ohn  R.  Brodhead,  who  acted  as  agent  under  the  authority  of  an  act  of  the 
State  legislature  of  New  York,  passed  in  1839.  The  papers  were  edited  by 
E.  B.  CCaUaghan. 

(3)  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  collected  and  edited  by  W.  S.  Saun- 
ders, vob.  I  to  ID,  1662  to  1776  (1866  to  190^).  Mr.  Saunders's  historical 
surveys  introducing  the  volumes  are  of  exceptional  value  to  the  student  of 
general  history. 
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(4)  Colonial  Records  of  Georgia^  compiled  by  Alien  D.  Candler,  .vols,  i  to 
17,  1732  to  1774  (1904  to  1908). 

Most  of  the  other  original  States  have  published  the  records  and  acts  of 
their  colonial  assemblies.  These  records,  nowever,  contain  few  if  any  eco- 
nomic "documents/'  and  very  little,  except  laws,  regarding  commerce. 

In  the  published  colonial  records  of  New  York  and  North  Carolina  very 
little  speafic  information  concerning  the  volume  of  commerce  as  a  whole  or 
as  regards  particular  commodities  composing  the  commerce  is  to  be  had. 
Some  idea  may  be  gained  as  to  the  development  of  trade,  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  carried  on,  and  the  countries  with  which  there  were  commercial 
exchanges.  Naturally  much  is  to  be  found  regarding  the  evasions  of  trade 
laws,  a  subject  that  was  constantly  troubling  the  governors  and  customs 
officers.  There  were  no  statistical  records  kept  in  the  colonies  and  conse> 
quently  none  will  be  found  in  the  colonial  records. 

(C)  Statistical  Sources. — ^The  original  statistical  sources  regarding  colonial 
commerce  are  practically  confined  to  the  volume  above  mentioned — Ledger 
oj  Exports  and  Imports,,  America^  1768-1772,  Detailed  but  incomplete  and 
untabulated  statistical  material  regarding  shipping  and  concerning  the  kinds 
and  quantities  of  commodities  exported  and  imported  may  be  gathered  from 
the  Naval  Office  Lists.  There  are  three  secondary  statistical  sources  readily 
available: 

(i)  Sir  Charles  Whitworth's  volume  entitled  SteUe  of  Trade  of  Great  Britain 
in  its  Imports  and  Exports ^  Progressively  from  the  Year  1697;  Also  of  the  Trade 
to  each  particular  Country j  during  the  above  periody  distinguishing  each  year.  In 
two  parts.  With  a  Preface  and  Introduction^  setting  forth  the  Articles  whereof 
each  Trade  consists,  information  regarding  the  scope  of  this  work  and  its 
origin  is  given  above. 

(2)  The  tables  in  Macpherson's  Annals  of  Commerce^  III,  S7^^S7J-  ^^^ 
explanation  of  Macpherson's  tables  see  footnote  to  table,  page  119. 

(3)  The  tables  in  the  appendices  to  Lord  Sheffield's  Observations  on  the 
Commerce  of  the  American  States y  London,  1783.  Most  of  Sheffield's  tables 
are  confined  to  the  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  colonies,  but  there  are 
three  tables  not  thus  restricted.  Appendix  IV  reproduces  a  table  prepared 
by  Thomas  Irving,  Inspector-General  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  North 
America,  and  Register  of  Shipping,  that  gives  an  account  of  the  impons  into 
the  North  American  colonies  from  southern  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  West 
Indies.  The  figures  in  this  table  include  all  the  provinces  of  North  America, 
Newfoundland,  Bermuda,  and  Bahama,  and  cover  the  year  beginning  January 
5,  1770,  and  ending  January  5,  1771.  The  chief  articles  and  ^he  value  for 
each  class  of  articles  from  each  source  are  given.  Appendix  V  gives  a  similar 
table  presenting  the  quantity  and  value  of  articles  exported  from  the  colonies 
to  Great  Britam,  Ireland,  southern  parts  of  Europe,  Africa,  and  the  West 
Indies.  This  table  is  also  reproduced  from  a  report  by  Thomas  Irving  and 
is  for  the  year  1770-71.  Tne  third  instructive  table  in  the  appendix  to 
Sheffield's  volume  is  the  short  one  reproduced  in  this  chapter,  page  89,  giving 
the  average  annual  value  of  the  exports  and  imports  for  each  decade  from  1700 
to  1780,  for  "that  part  of  America  now  the  United  States." 

(p)  Contemporaneous  JVritings. — Among  the  books  upon  commerce  written 
during  the  eignteenth  century  from  which  the  student  of  American  history 
may  derive  some  infonnation  are  the  following: 

W.  Wood,  A  Survey  of  Trade,  together  with  Considerations  on  our  Money  and  BuUton. 

(London,  1718.) 
Joshua  Gee,  The  Trade  and  Navigation  of  Great  Britain  Considered.    (London,  1729.) 
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Malacby  Postlithwayt,  Britain's  Commercid  Interest  Explained  and  Improved,  In 
d  Series  of  Observations  on  the  Several  Branches  of  ow  Trade  and  Policy,  (2  voU.» 
London,  1747.) 

IHd,^  Universal  Dictumary  of  Trade  and  Commerce,    (1757.) 

JoHH  Dickinson,  Letters  from  a  Farmer  in  Pennsylvania  to  the  Inhabitants  of  the  British 
Cohmes.    (1769.) 

John  Ix>ed  SbbffielDi  Observations  on  the  Commerce  of  the  American  States,  With  an 
Appendix  containing  Tables  of  the  Imports  and  Exports  of  Great  Britain  to  and  from 
all  Parts,  from  1700  to  1783.  AlsOy  the  Exports  of  America,  etc.  With  Remarks  on 
those  Takes f  on  the  Trade  and  NavigaHon  of  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  late  Proclamation 
etc.    (London,  1784.) 

RiCBAiD  CsAMnoNt  Considerations  on  the  Present  Situation  of  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  nnth  a  view  to  their  Future  Commercial  Connections.  (Lon- 
don, 1784.) 

Gbokob  Cbalmbks,  Introduction  to  the  History  of  the  Revolt  of  the  American  Colonies,  being 
a  Comprehensive  View  of  its  Origin  from  the  State  Papers  in  the  Public  Offices  of  Great 
Britain,    (2  volt.,  Bonon,  1845.) 

Bbnjamim  Fkanklin,  The  Interest  of  Great  Britain  Considered  with  Regard  to  the  Colonies. 
(1761.) 

Edmund  Bubkb,  Speeches  upon  Conciliation  tvith  America  and  upon  American  Taxation. 

(E)  Recent  Writings.— 

C.  M.  Andrews,  Colonial  Self-Government,    (1904.) 

W.  B.y9EnDtv,SconomicandSocialHistory  of  New  England,  (2  vols.,  Boston,  1890-1891.) 

W.  MacDonalo  (Ed.)  Select  Charters  and  other  Documents  Illustrative  of  American  History, 

1606-1775.    (New  York,  1899.)     Also,  Documentary  Source  Book  of  American 

History,  1606-1898,    (New  York,  1908.) 
E.  B.  GuiNB,  Provincial  America,  1690-1740,    (Amer.  Nation  Series,  VI,  New  York, 

19Q5.) 
J.  A.  DoYLB,  Sn^ish  Colonies  in  America,    (5  vols.,  New  York,  1882-1907.) 
Edwakd  Channino,  a  History  of  the  United  States,    (Vol.  1, 1000-1660;  Vol.  II,  1660- 

1760;  Vol.  Ill,  1761-1789;  1907-1912.) 
WooD&ow  WasoN,  History  of  the  American  People,    (5  vols.,  New  York,  1902.) 
J.  W.  Garnbk  and  H.  C.  Lodge,  The  History  of  the  Uniud  States.    (4  vols.    Vol.  I 

tfeati  of  the  colonial  period.    Philadelphia,  1906.) 
H.  C  Lodob,  a  Short  History  of  the  English  Colonies  in  America,    (New  York,  1881.) 
H.  W.  EuoN,  History  of  the  Uniud  States  of  America.    (One-volume  edition.  New  York, 

1904;  same  work  in  illustrated  five-volume  edition,  1905;  in  the  five-volume  edition 

the  pie-revolutionary  period  is  covered  in  Vol.  I  and  the  first  chapter  in  Vol.  II.) 
£.  M.  AvBBT,  A  History  of  the  United  StaUs  and  Its  People,    (Vols.  I-VII,  Cleveland, 

1904-1910.) 
R.  G.  TRWAtrBS,  The  Colonies,  1492-1750,    (Epochs  of  American  History,  rev.  ed., 

New  York,  1897.) 
G.  P.  FiSBBB,  Colonial  Era,    (Amer.  Hist.  Scries,  New  York,  1892.) 
W.  £.  BuBGRARDT  Du  Bois,  Suppression  of  the  African  Slave  Trade  to  the  Uniud  StaUs 

of  America.    (1896.) 

For  detailed  lists  of  historical  works  dealing  with  the  eighteenth  century, 
consult 

Cbanning,  Habt  and  Tubnex,  Guide  to  the  Study  and  Reading  of  American  History. 

(New  York,  1912.) 
JutTlN  WiNSOR,  Narrative  and  Critical  History.    (8  vols.,  Boston,  1884-1S89). 
J.  N.  Labmcd,  Literature  of  American  History,    (Boston,  1902.) 
A.  B.  Habt  (Ed.),  Source  Book  of  American  History.    (New  York,  1900.) 

The  bibliographical  notes  in  Channing  and  Doyle  and  in  the  various  volumes  of  chr 
American  Nation  Series  contain  many  helpful  references. 

The  general  histories  of  the  United  States  contain  but  little  material  for  the 
student  of  industry  and  commerce. 
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CHAPTER  Vn. 

PERIOD  OF  THE  REVOLUTION  AND  CONFEDERATION.  1775-1789, 

Indirect  trade  with  Great  Britain  during  the  Revolution,  122.  The  effects  of  the 
war  upon  American  trade^  123.  Effect  upon  American  shipping  and  ihip-biiiUi- 
ing,  123.  Reasons  why  trade  was  chiefly  with  Great  Britain  after  the  Revolutioii, 
125.  Condirions  affecdng  American  commerce  from  1783  to  1789,  127.  British 
regularions  affecring  American  commerce,  1783-1795, 128.  Qianges  in  desunarion 
and  routes  of  American  foreign  trade»  130. 

Both  the  non-intercourse  agreements  of  the  colonies  that  preceded 
the  Revolution  and  the  war  itself  necessarily  restricted  the  over-sea 
commerce  of  America,  because  the  trade  of  the  colonies  was  mainly  with 
Great  Britain;  but  the  interruption  to  trade  was  not  especially  serious 
after  the  first  three  years  of  the  war.  After  1778  foreign  goods  of  great 
variety  and  of  relatively  large  quantities  were  obtained  by  resort  to 
privateering,  and,  fortunately  for  the  American  people,  it  was  possible 
to  continue  to  engage  in  foreign  trade  by  sending  traffic  via  roundabout 
routes  to  ports  whereby  the  commodities  exchanged  became  neutralized. 

Macpherson  states  in  his  Annals  of  Commerce  (Vol.  Ill,  591)  that  a 
marked  effect  of  the  war  was  a  great  reduction  of  the  direct  trade 
between  the  thirteen  colonies  and  Great  Britain,  and  the  growth  of  a 
large  indirect  trade,  carried  on  through  numerous  circuitous  channels. 
"The  British,  Danish,  and  Dutch  islands  in  the  West  Indies  were 
filled  with  British  manufactures  which  were  exchanged  for  American 
provisions,  lumber,  tobacco,  and  other  products  to  the  great  emolument 
of  the  dealers  on  both  sides.''  The  statistics  of  exports  at  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain  indicated  a  large  increase  in  the  value  of  commodities 
sent  to  Nova  Scotia  during  the  period  of  the  war,  and  it  is  probably  safe 
to  assume  that  many  of  these  articles  sent  to  Nova  Scotians  were  subse- 
quently smuggled  into  the  United  States.  Moreover,  for  considerable 
periods  of  time  during  the  war,  New  York,  Carolina,  and  Georgia  were 
under  British  control,  and  while  such  was  the  case,  British  merchant 
ships  might  enter  from  Great  Britain  and  clear  for  that  country. 

The  restoration  of  peace  and  the  achievement  of  American  inde- 
pendence changed  the  s  atus  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  Before  the  war  .he  greater  share  of  the  trade  was  with  Great 
Britain,  which,  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1783,  became  a  foreign 
country.  While  the  British  Acts  of  Trade  had  hampered  American 
commerce,  they  had  also  given  British  colonies  many  favors  which 
foreign  nations  did  not  enjoy  in  trading  with  England  and  Scotland. 
When  the  United  States  became  a  foreign  country  most,  although 
happily  not  all,  of  the  special  commercial  privileges  which  Great 
Britain  had  previously  granted  were  withdrawn. 

The  development  of  American  trade  during  the  years  immediately 
following  the  Revolution  was  hindered  by  the  political  conditions 
122 
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existing  in  the  United  States  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 
The  central  government  had  no  power  to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  States,  nor  to  provide  an  adequate  revenue,  nor  to  establish  a 
sound  monetary  system.  Our  relations  with  foreign  countries  were  no 
better,  for  though  the  central  government  could  make  treaties  with 
foreign  countries,  it  had  no  power  to  compel  the  States  to  live  up  to 
the  treaties  thus  made.  The  country  with  which  we  had  most  of  our 
commerce  refused  to  treat  with  the  United  States,  and  our  international 
treaties  afforded  but  little  assistance  to  the  development  of  our  foreign 
commerce  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  National  Government 
under  the  Constitution. 

The  Revolution  in  America  was  fought  to  secure  commercial  and 
industrial  freedom  through  the  establishment  of  political  liberty. 
The  Revolution  was  caused  primarily  by  the  mercantile  policy  by 
means  of  which  Great  Britain  sought  to  monopolize  the  trade  of  her 
colonies  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  home  country;  and  the 
occasion  of  the  war  was  the  vigorous  measures  taken  by  the  British 
Parliament  after  1763  to  enforce  the  Acts  of  Trade  with  a  view  to 
making  the  colonial  commerce  the  source  of  revenue  to  be  applied 
towards  supporting  the  administration  of  the  British  Government  in 
the  colonies.  The  immediate  occasion  of  the  break  between  England 
and  America  was  the  contest  over  the  policy  of  making  colonial  com- 
merce a  source  of  revenue.  While  the  American  colonies  disliked  the 
policy  of  trade  monopolization  and  sought  when  possible  to  evade  the 
Acts  of  Trade,  they  did  not  seriously  question  the  merit  and  justice  of 
the  general  commercial  policy  of  Great  Britain.  The  Americans,  how- 
ever, or  at  least  a  majority  of  them,  did  object  to  having  the  trade  of 
the  colonies  taxed  by  the  British' Parliament.  The  Revolutionary 
War  was  fought  to  secure  freedom  of  trade  and  to  obtain  home  rule 
in  the  levying  of  taxes  for  the  support  of  the  government. 

EJFFECTS  OF  THE  WAR  UPON  TRADE.  SHIPPING  AND  SHIP-BUILDING. 

The  over-sea  trade  of  the  American  colonies  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  and  the  effects  of  the  war  upon  that  trade,  for  reasons  that 
were  stated  in  Chapter  VI,  can  not  be  measured  with  strict  exactness. 
For  six  years  ending  in  1774,  the  annual  average  value  of  the  exports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  the  thirteen  American  colonies,  according 
to  official  British  statistics,  was  £2,732,036.  The  annual  value  of 
the  exports  for  the  six  years  ending  in  1789  was  £2,333,643,  the  annual 
average  for  the  latter  six  years  being  £398,393  less.  During  the  six 
years  ending  in  1774  the  average  annual  value  of  the  imports  into 
Great  Britain  from  the  thirteen  American  colonies  was  £1,752,142; 
while  for  the  six  years  ending  in  1789,  the  annual  average  was  £908,636. 
The  average  for  the  latter  six  years  being  £843,506  less  per  year  than 
for  the  previous  period,  it  would  seem  that  the  British  market  for 
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American  goods  during  the  six  years  following  the  Revolution  was  only 
about  a  little  over  one-half  what  it  had  been  during  the  six  years  before 
the  Revolution.  Most  of  this  large  decrease  in  the  exports  of  the 
United  States  to  Great  Britain  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  smaller 
quantity  of  rice  and  tobacco  exported.  Before  the  Revolution  the 
colonies  had  a  monopoly  of  the  Brirish  market,  American  tobacco  sup- 
plied the  Brirish  trade,  and  was  distributed  from  London  to  many 
parts  of  Europe.  Indeed,  four-fifths  of  the  tobacco  sent  from  the 
colonies  to  Great  Britain  was  reexported  to  other  countries.  During 
and  after  the  war,  however,  tobacco  from  other  secrions  of  the  world 
was  admitted  to  the  British  trade  and  largely  supplanted  the  American 
article.  Moreover,  it  is  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Revoludonary 
War  compelled  the  temporary  shifting  of  much  of  the  over-sea  trade 
of  the  colonies  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Conrinent,  and  that  it  took 
British  merchants  a  few  years  subsequent  to  the  war  to  regain  the 
commerce  that  had  been  diverted  from  them.  During  the  six  years 
between  the  close  of  the  war  and  the  establishing  of  the  government 
under  the  Consutution,  Great  Britain  recovered  the  trade  that  had 
been  lost.  For  reasons  cited  in  this  chapter,  the  American  foreign 
trade  continued  to  be  mainly  with  Great  Britain. 

As  regards  the  proximate  effects  of  the  Revolution  upon  American 
shipping,  it  is  certain  that  the  seven  years  of  warfare  must  have  been 
injurious  to  all  classes  of  shipping  that  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  with  Great  Britain,  that  between  the  United  States  and 
the  West  Indies,  and  that  employed  in  the  general  carrying  trade  of  the 
commerce  of  the  world.  British  shipping  increased  during  the  war, 
while  American  tonnage  fell  off  largely;  but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  all 
ships,  whether  built  in  America  or  in  Great  Britain,  were  under  the 
British  flag  before  the  Revolution,  it  is  difficult  to  determine  just  what 
effect  the  separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother  country  had  upon 
the  shipping  employed  in  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain,  although  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  shipping  engaged 
in  the  trade  between  America  and  Great  Britain  must  have  become 
mainly  British  as  the  result  of  the  Revolution.  This  would  naturally 
be  so,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  larger  share  of  the  tonnage  engaged 
in  that  trade  before  the  war  was  owned  and  operated  by  Brirish  mer- 
chants. American  shipowners  and  traders,  however,  suffered  chiefly 
from  the  closing  of  the  West  India  ports  to  American  vessels  by  the 
Treaty  of  Paris  in  1783.  The  greater  part  of  this  large  and  profitable 
shipping  was  changed  from  American  to  British  by  Great  Britain's 
policy  of  enforcing  the  Acts  of  Trade  against  American  shipping. 

Some  indication  of  the  effect  of  the  Revolutionary  War  upon  the 
American  shipping  interests  in  general  may  be  gathered  from  the 
statistics  of  the  shipping  employed  in  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain 
before  and  after  the  Revolution.     Before  the  Revolution  the  commerce 
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of  Great  Britain  as  a  whole  employed  7,694  vessels;  of  whtcfa»  2,342 
were  built  in  America,  4,092  were  of  British  build,  and  1,260  were  con- 
structed in  foreign  countries.  At  the  close  of  the  war  the  commerce 
of  Great  Britain  employed  7,580  vessels;  of  which,  only  1,126  were  of 
American  build,  3,562  were  of  British  construction,  and  2,892  were 
secured  from  foreign  countries.  The  immediate  effect  of  the  war  was 
not  to  increase  the  British-built  ships  in  the  merchant  marine  of  Great 
Britain,  but  to  substitute  foreign-built  vessels  for  those  constructed  in 
America.  Champion  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  tonnage 
employed  in  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain  as  a  whole  amounted  to 
1,300,000  tons.  He  estimates  that  the  tonnage  of  ships  built  in  Amer- 
ica was  in  the  ratio  to  the  tonnage  of  those  built  in  Great  Britain  as 
23  to  40  before  the  w?r,  and  of  1 1  to  3  5  after  the  war.  Otherwise  stated, 
more  than  one-third  of  the  British  merchant  marine  consisted  of  Amer- 
ican-^built  vessels  before  the  war,  and  the  relation  after  the  war  was 
that  less  than  one-fourth  of  the  total  was  of  American  construction. 

Before  the  Revolutionary  War  ship-building  was  carried  on  much 
more  economically  in  America  than  in  Great  Britain.  As  Lord  Shef- 
field states:  "The  Americans  were,  before  the  Revolution,  rapidly 
increasing  in  the  carrying  trade,  and,  considering  our  situation  and 
circumstances,  we  had  comparatively  little  of  it."  After  the  Revolu- 
tion, however,  British  shipping  was  steadily  supplanting  the  American 
vessels  in  the  world's  general  carrying  trade.  The  war  had  reduced  the 
tonnage  in  American  ships;  it  had  restricted  their  use  in  the  trade  of 
Great  Britain  and  in  the  commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
that  country,  and  had  closed  the  entire  British  West  Indies  to  shipping 
owned  in  the  United  States. 

REAS0r4S  WHY  TRADE  WAS  CHIEFLY  WITH  GREAT  BRITAIN  AFTER 

THE  REVOLUTION. 

Although  the  people  of  America  fought  the  war  for  political  liberty 
in  order  that  they  might  thereby  secure  freedom  from  British  restraints 
upon  American  commerce,  independence  did  not  permanently  divert 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  to  non-British  countries.  By 
the  Treaty  of  Paris,  Great  Britain  became  to  the  United  States  a  for- 
eign country  whose  policy,  like  that  of  all  nations,  was  to  favor  its 
own  ship-owners  and  merchants,  but  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  tended  to  be  carried  on  increasingly  with  Great  Britain  instead 
of  the  Continent.  It  was  supposed  by  the  people  of  the  United  States 
that,  when  they  were  free  from  the  restraints  of  British  trade  monopoly, 
they  would  rapidly  develop  commerce  with  other  European  countries. 
This,  for  several  reasons,  did  not  happen: 

In  the  first  place,  the  fact  that  the  colonial  trade  had  been  mainly 
with  the  mother  country  tended  to  cause  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States  to  remain  with  Great  Britain.    American  and  British  tradera 
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luiew  their  markets  and  were  disposed  to  continue  to  trade  in  the  com- 
modities and  in  the  markets  with  which  they  were  familiar. 

Another  reason  that  tended  to  produce  the  same  result  was  that 
American  commerce,  not  only  in  colonial  times  but  after  the  Revolution, 
was  carried  on  very  largely  by  the  aid  of  British  capital.  There  was 
a  scarcity  of  capital  in  America,  and  merchants  in  the  United  States 
traded  with  British  merchants  whose  supply  of  capital  enabled  them 
to  extend  the  necessary  credit  to  American  traders  after,  as  well  as 
before,  1783. 

Moreover,  the  foreign  trade  of  America  continued  to  be  mainly  with 
Great  Britain  after  the  war  of  independence,  because  British  traders 
understood  American  business  conditions  much  better  than  French, 
Dutch,  and  Spanish  traders  did.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  knew 
^at  goods  were  wanted  in  America.  The  common  language  of  the 
two  peoples  and  their  common  blood  contributed  to  the  development 
of  their  commerce  with  each  other. 

Again,  Great  Britain  was  developing  in  industry  more  rapidly  than 
was  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  hence  was  not  only  a  better  market 
for  exported  foods  but  was  also  able  better  to  supply  America  with  the 
manufactures  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  required.  When 
the  British  monopoly  of  American  trade  was  terminated  by  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  staple  articles  of  export  from  America  were  no  longer 
** enumerated,"  but  were  free  to  go  to  any  market  in  the  world,  there 
proved  to  be  little  demand  for  the  articles  outside  of  Great  Britain, 
where  they  had  previously  been  sold. 

Another  contributory  cause  of  the  permanence  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  American  trade  was  that  in  France,  the  most  natural  rival  of  Great 
Britain  in  the  American  trade,  the  political  situation  prevented  the 
growth  of  a  large  foreign  trade. 

Lord  Sheffield  gives  another  reason  why  the  Americans  failed  to 
develop  a  large  trade  in  Europe  outside  of  Great  Britain.  The  Ameri- 
cans, he  states,  "have  so  few  articles  to  send  to  Sweden  or  indeed  to 
any  part  of  the  North,  that  all  the  articles  for  the  Baluc  may  be 
imported  through  Great  Britain  to  greater  advantage  than  directly 
from  those  countries  if  a  drawback  should  be  allowed  on  such  articles." 
In  other  words,  Great  Britain  was  naturally  the  emporium  and  dis- 
tributing-point for  the  trade  of  America  with  Europe.  It  was  so  at 
that  time;  it  has  remained  so  to  a  large  extent  ever  since. 

One  other  reason  that  may  be  noted  as  in  part  accounting  for  the 
control  of  American  trade  by  Great  Britain  after  the  Revolution  was 
that  many,  if  not  most,  of  the  staple  articles  of  manufactures  desired 
by  American  buyers  were  made  better  in  Great  Britain  and  sold  more 
cheaply  there  than  in  continental  Europe.  As  an  illustration  of  this» 
Lord  Sheffield  cites  the  fact  that  "when  France  granted  a  sum  of  money 
to  Congress  for  clothing  the  American  troops,  Mr.  Laurens,  Jr.,  was 
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employed  to  provide  it;  but  instead  of  laying  out  the  money  in  France 
he  went  to  Holland  and  bought  English  cloths  and  sent  them  to 
America/' 

The  period  intervening  between  the  close  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
eatablishment  of  the  National  Government  under  the  Constitution  has, 
until  recently,  been  pictured  as  an  especially  depressed  period  of  Ameri- 
can industry  and  commerce.  The  necessitous  economic  conditions 
were  considered  to  have  been  due  mainly  to  political  causes,  to  remove 
which  the  Constitution. was  framed  and  put  into  operation.  It  is  true 
that  for  a  part  of  the  period  the  economic  conditions  were  unfavorable 
and  that  the  causes  were  partly  political.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  the  Revolution  was  followed  by  a  brief  period  of  over-trading 
which  led  in  1785  to  a  business  depression  that  by  1789  had  given  way 
to  prosperity. 

The  interference  of  the  Revolution  with  the  foreign  commerce  of 
America  was  greatest  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  war.  When 
the  war  broke  out,  colonial  warehouses,  for  the  most  part,  contained 
few  foreign  goods,  because  of  the  agreements  which  the  colonists  had 
made  during  the  pre-revolutionary  controversy  not  to  purchase  British 
goods.  Although  commerce  with  England  was  prohibited  both  by 
Great  Britain  and  by  the  American  States,  trade  was  carried  on  indi- 
rectly, and  goods  were  secured  by  capturing  British  merchant  vessels 
to  such  an  extent  that,  from  1778  to  the  end  of  the  Revolution,  foreign 
goods  could  be  obtained  in  most  American  markets.  All  kinds  of 
manufactured  goods  that  had  been  imported  from  abroad  prior  to  the 
war  were  scarce  from  1775  to  1778  and  prices  were  correspondingly 
high,  but  from  1778  on  there  was  an  increasing  volume  of  imports, 
and  American  manufactures  developed  rapidly. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  seven  years  of  the  revolutionary  strug- 
gle the  people  of  the  United  States  were  fairly  prosperous.  Indeed, 
Channing^  says:  "The  thirteen  States  .  .  .  achieved  their  inde- 
pendence by  preserving  their  economic  well-being,  while  the  contest 
with  the  sea-trading  nations  of  continental  Europe  had  sapped  Eng- 
land's strength  for  the  moment.'' 

CONDITIONS  AFFECTING  AMERICAN  COMMERCE  FROM  1783  TO  1789. 

Industry  and  commerce  were  hampered  by  the  absence  of  a  good 
mimetary  system.  The  paper  currency  issued  by  the  Continental 
Congress  rapidly  depreciated  in  value  after  the  first  year,  and,  had  it 
not  been  for  the  fact  that  local  trade  was  mainly  barter  or  the  exchange 
of  farm  products  at  the  stores  for  manufactures,  the  degree  of  pros- 
perity that  prevailed  during  the  latter  part  of  the  war  period  would 
not  have  been  possible.  The  most  serious  hindrance  to  commerce 
and  industry  was  the  lack  of  land-transportadon  facilities.     Food 
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might  be  plentiful  in  one  section  and  scarce  in  a  neighboring  section. 
The  serious  eflFect  of  there  being  no  good  roads  was  particularly  felt 
by  the  army,  which  suffered  from  the  lack  of  clothing,  food,  and  other 
supplies  when  the  articles  needed  were  abundant  in  parts  of  the  country 
not  distant  from  the  army.  Of  course,  the  poor  provisicHiing  of  the 
continental  army  was  in  part  due  to  the  bad  currency  system  and  to  the 
poverty  of  the  Government,  but  the  chief  difficulty  was  the  lack  of 
transportation. 

At  the  time  of  the  close  of  the  war,  agriculture  was  being  carried  on 
in  most  parts  of  the  country  under  practically  normal  conditions. 
Difficulties  were  encountered  and  risks  were  incurred  in  exporring 
agricultural  products,  but  this  handicap  upon  agriculture  was  partly 
offset  by  the  excellent  market  furnished  by  the  British  and  French 
armies,  who  paid  gold  and  silver  for  the  commodities  they  purchased. 
According  to  Channing,^  ''at  the  end  of  the  war  people  were  living 
in  unwonted  ease'*  as  the  result  of  the  prosperity  in  agriculture  and  the 
increase  in  foreign  commerce  during  the  latter  half  of  the  war. 

It  was  natural  that  trade  should  have  been  exceptionally  acrive 
during  the  two  years  following  the  war.  Foreign  manufacturers  and 
merchants  eagerly  pushed  their  sales  in  America  as  soon  as  peace  was 
restored.  American  manufacturers,  who  had  built  up  their  industries 
during  the  war  period,  expected  larger  sales  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
but  they  soon  realized  that  their  foreign  trade  was  subject  to  greater 
restrictions  than  had  prevailed  prior  to  and  during  the  war,  and  they 
also  found  it  impossible  to  hold  the  domestic  markets  for  the  manufac* 
tured  goods  that  competed  with  imported  articles.  Imports  entered 
the  country  in  enlarged  volume,  buyers  purchased  freely,  consumption 
expanded,  and  credit  was  unduly  extended.  Reaction  and  liquidadon 
soon  followed  and  business  depression  prevailed  during  1785.  From 
1786  to  1789,  business  gradually  recovered;  domestic  industry  and 
foreign  commerce  revived,  and,  by  the  summer  of  1789,  the  maritime 
trade,  as  measured  by  the  statistics  of  vessel  entries,  had  become  as 
large  as  it  ever  had  been.^ 

Although  after  the  Peace  of  Paris  the  American  merchants  found 
themselves  to  be  foreign  traders  in  British  ports  and  that  France  and 
Spain  no  longer  granted  American  commerce  the  special  favors  that 
had  been  accorded  while  the  war  was  being  waged  against  their  com- 
mercial  rival  (Great  Britain),  some  helpful  privileges  were  still  enjoyed 
except  in  the  British  West  Indies.  The  principal  foreign  market  was 
in  Great  Britain,  where  some  goods  from  America  received  certain 
concessions,  though  not  all  that  the  new  American  nation  hoped  to 
receive;  yet  American  commerce  had  a  somewhat  more  favorable 
place  in  British  markets  than  was  enjoyed  by  the  commerce  of  other 
countries. 
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BRITISH  REGULATIONS  AFFECTING  AMERICAN  COMMERCE,  178^1795. 

An  analysis  of  the  British  regulations  affecting  American  commerce, 
as  they  prevailed  from  1783  until  they  were  changed  by  Jay's  treaty 
in  1 795*  win  indicate  the  conditions  under  which  American  commerce 
was  carried  on  with  Great  Britain  and  the  British  possessions  during 
the  years  succeeding  1783.  The  British  government  refused  to  make  a 
commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States  and  adopted  the  plan  of 
regulating  the  trade  with  the  United  States  by  proclamations  issued 
from  time  to  time  by  the  Privy  Council.  The  first  of  these  proclama- 
ti<ms  was  made  in  1783,  when  it  was  stipulated : 

(i)  That  goods  from  the  United  States  might  be  imported  into  Great 
Britain  in  American  or  British  ships,  i.  e.,  the  United  States  was  in  this 
regard  placed  upon  the  same  footing  as  were  European  nations. 

(2)  Unmanufactured  goods,  except  fish-oil,  whale-fins,  blubber, 
spermaceti,  and  also  pig  iron,  bar  iron,  tar,  pitch,  turpentine,  rosin, 
pot  ashes,  pearl  ashes,  indigo,  masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits  produced  in 
the  United  States  might  enter  Great  Britain  by  paying  the  same  duri&s 
as  were  levied  on  such  goods  from  British  possessions  in  America. 
Fish-oil,  blubber,  whale-fins,  and  spermaceti  paid  the  same  duty  when 
the  articles  were  imported  from  the  United  States  as  was  paid  when  the 
commodities  came  from  other  non-British  countries.  All  woods 
except  masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits  entered  Great  Britain  free  from  the 
United  States,  whereas  they  paid  small  duties  when  imported  from 
Europe.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  in  certain  minor  particulars  the 
American  exports  to  Great  Britain  were  then  given  greater  privileges 
than  were  accorded  commodities  exported  by  the  countries  of  conti- 
nental Europe. 

(3)  Goods  imported  into  Great  Britain  from  the  United  States  in 
American  vessels  did  not  have  to  pay  the  "alien,"  i.  ^.,  additional,  duty 
imposed  upon  goods  brought  in  the  vessels  of  other  non-British 
countries. 

(4)  The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  West  Indies 
was  restricted  entirely  to  British  shipping.  Naturally,  this  regulation, 
which  imposed  a  most  severe  restriction  upon  American  commerce  as 
well  as  upon  American  shipping,  was  strongly  resented  by  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  The  restriction,  however,  was  founded  upon  the 
long-established  laws  of  Great  Britain  that  since  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  had  forbidden  any  goods  to  '^  ^  exported  from  or 
imported  into  the  British  possessions  in  Asia,  Africa,  ur  America  unless 
carried  in  Brirish  ships,  manned  by  British  seamen. 

This  policy  of  keeping  the  British  West  Indies  closed  to  all  but  British 
shipping  was  not  abandoned  by  Great  Britain  unril  1828.  Jay's 
treaty  as  negotiated  provided  for  the  admission  of  American  vessels 
of  70  tons  burden  or  less,  but  that  provision  was  rejected  by  the 
American  Congress.    Viewed  from  the  standpOi.it  of  Great  Britain, 
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it  is  hard  to  see  why  the  trade  of  the  British  West  Indies  should  have 
been  opened  in  1783  to  American  shipping.  The  chief  interest  Great 
Britain  had  in  the  American  colonies  was  that  they  would  strengthen 
the  mercantile  and  naval  power  of  Great  Britain.  By  achieving  their 
independence  the  American  colonies  had  reduced  the  power  of  Great 
Britain  upon  the  seas.  There  were  strong  reasons  why  Great  Britain 
should  endeavor  to  increase  her  naval  and  mercantile  strength. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  the  opening  of  the  West  Indies  would 
result  in  the  practical  exclusion  of  British  shipping  from  the  large 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  West  Indies.  The 
traffic  would  certainly  have  been  handled  mainly  in  American  ships 
sailing  back  and  forth  between  the  United  States  and  the  islands,  or 
sailing  from  America  to  the  West  Indies  and  from  the  West  Indies  to 
Europe  and  from  thence  to  the  United  States.  On  the  other  hand, 
by  confining  the  trade  between  America  and  the  West  Indies  to  British 
ships,  vessels  could  load  out  from  Great  Britain  to  America  with 
British  exports  which  would  make  at  least  part  cargoes;  could  then 
secure  full  cargoes  in  American  ports,  at  profitable  freight  rates  to  the 
West  Indies,  where  a  large  volume  of  export  traffic  to  Great  Britain 
could  be  secured.  Freight  rates  were  low  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
United  States,  but  were  high  to  the  West  Indies  from  Europe.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  the  monopolization  of  the  trade  of  the  British  West 
Indies  by  British  shipping  strengthened  the  British  marine  and  put 
it  in  better  shape  for  the  struggle  which  followed  at*  the  close  of  the 
century  in  the  great  wars  with  France. 

Much  has  been  written  concerning  the  evasions  of  the  British  pro- 
hibitions of  the  trade  with  the  British  West  Indies  in  ships  under 
American  registry.  It  was  possible  for  American  merchants  to  use 
American  ships  to  a  considerable  extent  by  resorting  to  fraudulent 
registration  papers  and  by  trading  by  way  of  non-British  West  Indian 
ports;  but  in  spite  of  these  evasions,  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies 
did  not  increase  during  the  period  between  the  Peace  of  Paris  and 
the  establishment  of  the  National  Government  under  the  Constitution. 
Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries  succeeded  in  diverting 
to  their  own  ships  much  of  the  commerce  that,  without  restrictions, 
would  have  been  handled  in  American  ships  by  merchants  in  the 
United  States.  The  development  of  American  trade  during  the  five 
years  ending  with  1789  was  due  not  to  the  growth  of  the  West  Indian 
trade,  but  to  the  reestablishment  of  the  commerce  with  Great  Britain, 
and  to  the  building  up  of  a  new  trade  with  the  Mediterranean  and 

with  the  Far  East. 

Important  changes  were  made  in  the  destination  and  routes  of  the 
American  foreign  trade  during  the  half  decade  that  preceded  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  National  Government.  Prior  to  the  revolutionary  era, 
there  had  been  a  large  triangular  trade  via  Spain,  Africa,  and  the 
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West  Indies.  The  people  of  the  West  Indies  secured  a  large  share  of 
their  slaves  and  also  some  of  their  imports  from  Spain  in  American 
ships.  Exports  were  sent  from  America  to  Spain  and  Africa  to  be 
traded  for  commodities  and  slaves  for  sale  in  the  West  Indies  in 
exchange  for  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  and  other  articles  required  in  the 
markets  of  continental  America.  When  the  United  States  became  an 
independent  country,  this  triangular  trade  tended  to  decline;  the  loss, 
however,  was  made  good  by  the  development  of  trade  with  Russia 
via  the  Baltic  and  with  countries  of  the  Far  East.  Although  the 
trade  with  these  two  sections  was  only  in  its  infancy  in  1789,  it  had  been 
well  established.  The  commerce  with  the  Far  East  subsequently 
became  an  important  source  of  wealth  to  American  traders,  such  as 
Derby  of  Salem,  Peabody  and  Cabot  of  Boston,  and  Girard  of  Phila- 
delphia. Important  as  was  the  West  Indian  trade  to  the  United  States, 
the  loss  of  commerce  due  to  the  closing  of  the  British  West  Indies  to 
American  ships  was  oiFset  by  the  opening  up  of  the  commerce  with 
Russia  and  the  Far  East.  The  main  outlet  for  American  products 
and  the  chief  source  of  imported  manufactures  was  Great  Britain.  It 
was  the  large  trade  with  Great  Britain,  and,  by  way  of  Great  Britain, 
with  the  other  European  countries,  that  enabled  American  merchants 
so  to  develop  American  commerce  that,  by  1789,  it  had  reached  the 
proportions  it  had  attained  before  the  Revolution. 
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Within  a  short  time  after  the  declaration  of  independence  the  several 
colonies  established  State  governments,  and  in  178 1  the  States  united 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  The  union  thus  formed  was  a 
loose  one,  each  State  retaining  almost  complete  sovereignty,  and  reserv- 
ing to  itself  the  authority  to  legislate  on  finance,  commerce,  and  other 
questions  of  common  concern  to  all  the  States — matters  that  ought  to 
have  been  intrusted  to  the  general  government. 

American  commercial  policy  during  the  thirteen  years  preceding  the 
inauguration  of  President  Washington  was  determined  by  the  States, 
and  is  embodied  in  their  laws  instead  of  in  the  legislation  enacted  by 
the  Federal  Government.  In  order  to  secure  the  revenues  indis- 
pensable to  the  maintenance  and  continuance  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment the  Federal  Congress  sought  in  vain  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the 
States  to  the  national  levying  of  duties  on  imports;  consequently  the 
history  of  the  commercial  policy  of  the  federation  is  a  short  chapter  of 
unsuccessful  efforts  to  get  the  power  to  do  what  was  denied  it  by  the 
States. 

The  period  from  1776  to  1789  includes  two  distinct  parts — the  war- 
time to  1782  and  the  years  of  transition  from  federation  to  nationality. 
The  legislation  of  the  States  during  the  war  differed  greatly  from  that 
of  the  six  years  intervening  between  the  achievement  of  independence 
and  the  realization  of  efficient  national  existence  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. While  the  war  was  in  progress  commercial  intercourse  with 
Great  Britain  was  prohibited  both  by  the  States  and  by  Great  Britain, 
and  embargoes  were  laid  by  the  States  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
certain  commodities  to  any  country.  Trade  with  countries  other 
than  Great  Britain  was  permissible  as  regards  most  commodities,  but 
was  reduced  to  small  proportions  by  the  vigilance  of  the  powerful 
British  navy.  The  States  did  not  impose  duties  on  imports  from  1776 
to  1782,  but  at  the  close  of  the  war  the  levies  were  laid,  at  first  for  rev- 
enue only,  but  later  for  the  two-fold  purpose  of  affording  protection 
to  domestic  industries  and  trade,  and  securing  the  necessary  public 
funds.  The  promotion  of  American  shipping  was  another  important 
aim  of  the  State  laws. 
132 
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CX)MM£RCIAL  LEGISLATION  DURING  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Before  the  war  started,  the  non-importation  agreements  of  the  colo- 
nists had  severely  checked  the  trade  with  Great  Britain.  The  opening 
of  hostilities  put  an  end  to  all  commerce  with  British  countries,  except 
such  clandestine  trading  as  was  possible,  which  must  have  been  of 
small  volume.  This  meant  the  suspension  of  nearly  all  of  the  over-sea 
trade  of  the  States,  because  colonial  commerce,  as  the  result  of  the 
economic  factors  by  which  it  was  mainly  controlled  and  of  the  British 
Acts  of  Trade  by  which  it  was  regulated,  had  been  confined  chiefly 
to  Great  Britain  and  the  British  West  Indies. 

Little  headway  could  be  made  during  the  Revolution  in  developing 
a  trade  between  America  and  non-British  countries.  The  danger  of 
capture  by  the  British  navy  would  have  prevented  most  merchants 
from  risking  their  property  on  the  high  seas;  but  there  were  other  ser- 
ious obstacles  to  trade.  The  prosecution  of  the  war  and  the  cessation 
of  the  trade  with  British  countries  combined  to  reduce  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  people  of  America,  and  the  volume  of  imports  must  neces- 
sarily have  been  small  had  there  been  no  liability  of  their  being  seized 
in  transit  across  the  sea. 

Exports  from  the  States  were  hampered  during  the  war.  The 
demand  for  home  products  was  increased,  because  most  of  the  supplies 
that  had  been  secured  in  the  mother  country  were  no  longer  to  be  had 
by  importation.  Indeed,  the  domestic  supply  of  foods  and  other  neces- 
sities became  so  limited,  as  the  war  proceeded,  that  many  colonies 
placed  embargoes  upon  the  exportation  of  various  commodities. 

The  earlier  embargoes  were  in  most  instances  laid  upon  foodstuffs, 
the  purpose  of  raising  these  bars  to  trade  and  those  that  were  raised 
at  a  later  date  being  both  to  protect  the  home  supply  and  to  prevent 
the  enemy  or  outside  rivals  from  obtaining  the  commodities.  The 
sentiment  in  favor  of  these  embargoes  was  general.  Congress  having 
requested  their  imposition  by  the  States;  but  the  strict  enforcement  of 
the  laws  prohibiting  exports  was  difficult,  especially  in  New  England, 
where  such  a  large  portion  of  the  people  lived  by  trade.  The  usual 
policy  was  to  permit  small  quantities  of  foodstuff's  to  be  exported  for 
particular  purposes,  the  governor  or  some  other  designated  official 
being  authorized  by  law  to  grant  temporary  licenses  to  individual 
exporters.    There  were  doubtless  some  evasions  of  the  laws. 

After  1777,  embargoes  were  placed  on  various  commodities  other 
than  foodstuffs,  and  the  prohibitions  applied,  not  only  to  the  export 
to  foreign  countries  of  the  articles  specified,  but  also  to  their  sale  in 
neighboring  States,  each  commonwealth  being  concerned  to  prevent 
a  scarcity  of  the  foods  or  materials  its  population  might  require.  When 
the  war  ended,  all  the  embargoes  were  terminated,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  occasional  and  unimportant  prohibitions  upon  the  export  of 
particular  articles,  the  States  did  not  again  raise  the  bars  against  the 
outflow  of  American  wares. 
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IMPORT  DUTIES. 

The  policy  of  the  States  in  regard  to  duties  on  imports  during  the 
period  from  1776  to  1789  passed  through  three  phases: 

Import  duties  were  not  levied  during  war.  Virginia  was  the  only 
exception  to  this,  as  she  was  the  only  State  that  did  not  cease  to  lay 
and  collect  the  duties. 

After  hostilities  ceased, -«.  e.^  between  1781  and  1784,  the  States,  with 
the  exception  of  New  Jersey,  placed  duties  on  imports,  but  for  revenue 
only  and  not  for  protection. 

By  1785,  economic  conditions  had  developed  in  the  United  States 
that  caused  the  New  England  and  most  of  the  Middle  States  to  adopt 
the  principle  of  moderate  protection  to  domestic  industries,  and  to 
change  their  tariff  laws  accordingly.  The  Southern  States,  not  having 
industries  that  suffered  from  foreign  competition,  and  being  large  pur- 
chasers of  foreign  manufactures,  did  not,  with  the  possible  exception 
of  Virginia,  change  their  tariffs  so  as  to  make  them  protective. 

(i)  While  engaged  in  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  there  was  small 
reason  why  the  States  should,  and  some  reasons  why  the  States  should 
not,  place  duties  on  imported  goods.  They  could  not  trade  with 
British  countries  and  they  had  but  little  commerce  with  countries 
not  under  the  British  flag.  Nor  could  they  expect,  at  least  during 
the  progress  of  the  war,  to  develop  much  trade  with  any  foreign 
country.  The  States  might  well  have  omitted  to  levy  imposts,  merely 
because  it  was  useless  to  do  so;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  States 
whose  formation  resulted  from  the  declaration  of  independence  would 
have  been  disposed  to  reestablish,  of  their  own  accord,  any  of  the 
restrictions  by  which  their  trade  and  industry  had  been  restrained 
by  Great  Britain.  The  sentiment  of  the  States  at  the  close  of  their 
struggle  for  independence  was  for  full  freedom  of  trade.  The  heroic 
contest  in  which  the  States  had  engaged  had  been  waged  to  secure 
economic  freedom,  and  for  that  reason  the  doctrines  of  economic 
liberty,  as  expounded  by  the  French  economists,  and  especially  by 
Adam  Smith,  must  have  had  a  strong  influence  upon  the  thought  of 
Americans.  We  know,  indeed,  that  some  of  the  political  leaders — 
Franklin,  Jefferson,  John  Adams,  and  others — were  earnest  advocates 
of  Adam  Smith's  views.  The  public  men  of  America  were,  however, 
not  of  the  doctrinaire  type,  and  when  the  economic  interests  of  the 
States  seemed  to  require  tariff  duties  and  protection  to  domestic  indus- 
tries, they  did  not  hesitate  to  adopt  such  political  measures  as  the 
situation  demanded. 

The  only  State  that  maintained  import  duties  throughout  the  five 
years  of  active  warfare  (1776-1781)  was  Virginia,  which  secured  a  part 
of  her  revenues  from  imposts  upon  liquors.  Virginia  was  better 
able  than  most  States  to  obtain  a  revenue  by  taxing  commerce,  because 
the  exportation  of  tobacco  was  not  altogether  stopped  by  the  war* 
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and  the  continuance  of  an  export  trade  made  possible  the  maintenance 
of  an  import  traffic  in  liquors  and  other  commodities.  Maryland  was 
without  import  duties  only  during  1778  and  1779. 

(2)  A  period  of  ''tarifFs  for  revenue  only"  began  with  the  restoration 
of  impost  duties  toward  the  end  of,  and  shortly  after,  the  Revolution, 
and  lasted  until  1785  or  1786,  when  the  majority  of  the  States  revised 
and  raised  the  duties  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  securing  more  revenue, 
but  also  to  aiford  protection  to  domestic  industry  and  trade  and  to  aid 
American  shipping. 

There  was  a  pronounced  revival  in  trade,  particularly  in  foreign 
commerce,  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  As  always  happens  imme- 
diately or  soon  after  a  war  which  has  compelled  many  forms  of  business 
to  suspend  for  some  years,  men  were  more  than  usually  active  and  hope- 
ful in  trade  and  industry.  All  desired  to  regain  lost  ground,  make 
up  for  lost  time  in  production,  or  by  pushing  trade  and  extending  credit 
to  dispose  of  the  stock  of  goods  that  had  accumulated  during  the  war. 
At  such  times  the  consumer  who  has  practiced  enforced  abstinence  for 
a  long  rime  is  an  eager  buyer  and  is  often  more  optimistic  as  to  the 
payment  of  his  bills  than  his  financial  means  justify. 

The  American  States  afforded  a  good  market  in  1783  and  1784,  and 
one  that  the  British  merchants  were  eager  to  enter.  The  market 
was  good,  not  only  for  the  psychological  reason  just  cited,  but  also 
from  the  fact  that  there  was  then  a  relatively  large  supply  of  coin  in 
America.  This  stock  of  the  precious  metals  had  accumulated  in  the 
United  States  as  a  result  of  the  shipments  of  coin  made  by  Great 
Britain  and  France  to  maintain  their  armies  and  fleets.  As  the  Ameri- 
cans could  buy  but  little  abroad,  the  gold  and  silver  remained  in  the 
country  until  the  close  of  the  war. 

The  supply  of  ''hard"  money  meant  good  prices  and  ready  buyers, 
and  stimulated  the  flow  of  British  goods  into  America.  Moreover, 
British  producers  and  merchants  had  large  stocks  of  goods  on  hand  as 
the  result  of  the  interruption  of  trade  for  several  years,  and  over- 
selling readily  followed.  The  purchasing  power  of  Americans  was 
overesrimated,  and  credit  was  unduly  expanded.  But  little  time  was 
required  for  the  real  condition  of  America,  economically  and  politically, 
to  become  manifest.  The  people  of  the  United  States  were  not  strong 
enough  industrially  and  financially  to  compete  successfully  with  Europe. 
The  successful  development  of  American  industries  during  the  years  of 
the  war,  when  all  competition  with  Europe  was  prevented  by  the  prac- 
tical cessation  of  trade,  had  deluded  the  people  of  the  United  States  as 
to  their  real  and  relative  economic  condition.  Two  years  of  free  and 
active  trading  with  Europe  during  1783  and  1784  were  sufficient  to 
undermine  many  of  the  industries  that  had  grown  up  to  supply  the 
markets  secured  to  them  by  the  protection  afforded  by  the  war. 

In  1785  the  panic  came.  The  monetary  situation  was  deplorable, 
not  only  because  the  coin  had  been  exported  to  pay  for  imported  goods. 
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but  flm  frem  the  fact  that  the  CcHifedenitkm  had  no  authority  to 
con  money  and  to  estabfish  a  unifbnn  system  erf*  cuTiency.  '  EachState 
stiD  Ihad  tl»  power  to  issue  money,  and  many  of  them  unwisely  sought 
to  relieve  the  situation  of  1785  and  1786  by  putting  out  paper  money. 
The  industries  suffered  severely  from  the.  falling  prices  (in  coin)  smd 
the  loss  of  the  markets  that  were  now  more  than  adequately  supplied 
as  regards  many  arrides  by  the  importari<ms  from  Europe,  mainly 
iom  England.  American  merchants  had  become  embarrassed  and 
were  unable  to  pay  for  the  goods  they  had  bought  on  credit.  The 
rituarion  of  both  producers  and  traders  in  the  United  States  was  made 
much  worse  by  the  closing  of  the  Brirish  West  Indies  to  American 
shipping. 

The  industrial  depression  and  the  financial  crisis  combined  to  reduce 
the  revenues  of  the  States  at  a  time  when  their  fiscal  needs  were  rapidly 
growing.  The  war  left  them  with  heavy  debts  and  large  interest 
charges,  and  there  was  a  natural  increase  in  the  ordinary  expenses  of 
government  as  the  States  took  up  the  administrarive  problems  with 
which  they  were  confronted  in  the  organization  and  development  of 
their  new  institutions.  Political  needs  as  well  as  economic  troubles 
led  to  an  increase  in  the  import  duries  in  or  about  1785. 

(3)  The  period  of  State  imposts  for  both  revenue  and  protection 
covered,  in  general,  the  four  years  .1785  to  1789.  The  aid  afforded 
by  the  laws  of  those  States  that  adopted  the  principle  of  a  protective 
tariff  was  intended  to  assist  industry,  trade,  and  domestic  shipping. 
The  colonies  south  of  Virgifiia  adhered  to  the  policy  of  import  duties 
for  revenue  only;  New  Jersey  levied  practically  no  imposts;  the  other 
States  changed  their  tariffs  so  as  to  afford  incidental  protection. 

The  general  features  of  the  impost  legislation  adopted  in  the  closing 
years  of  the  war  and  the  nature  of  the  changes  made  in  those  laws  in 
1785  and  1786  maybe  briefly  illustrated  by  reference  to  Massachusetts 
and  Pennsylvania. 

When  Massachusetts  reluctantly  returned  to  the  imposition  of 
import  duties  in  1782,  the  law  provided  that  it  should  continue  in  force 
only  six  months  after  the  restoration  of  peace,  because,  as  the  statute 
stated,  ''all  restrictions  upon  trade  have  been  found  to  be  highly 
injurious  to  those  countries  which  derive  a  great  part  of  their  wealth 
and  strength  from  commerce."  By  this  law  there  were  but  a  few 
articles  upon  which  specific  duties  were  laid — wine,  tobacco,  tea,  sugar, 
iron,  and  coaches  being  the  principal  ones.  Upon  six  commodities 
an  ad  valorem  rate  of  ;  per  cent  was  placed.  Upon  all  other  imports  the 
duty  was  2.5  per  cent.  As  this  |aw  did  not  seem  to  injure  trade,  it  was 
continued  in  1783  with  a  slight  lowering  of  the  specific  duties.  The 
act  of  1784  shows  a  change  in  policy.  The  ad  valorem  rates  on  several 
arti'cles — ^paper,  candles,  soap,  linseed  oil,  leather,  beef,  and  pork — were 
made  7.5  per  cent,  and  the  duty  on  coaches,  carriages,  harness,  saddles. 
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boots,  shoes,  and  plated  ware  were  fixed  at  12.5  per  cent.  The  articles 
upon  which  the  rates  were  raised  were  among  the  commodities  im>duced 
at  home,  and  the  act  of  1784  was  intended  to  afford  some  measure  of 
protection  against  Great  Britain.  The  act  of  the  following  year  gave 
still  more  prominence  to  protection  by  increasing  the  specific  duties, 
and  by  making  the  ad  valorem  rate  on  some  articles  as  high  as  25  per 
cent*  The  preamble  of  the  act  indicated  its  purpose:  ''Whereas,  it 
is  highly  necessary  for  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  all  States,  and 
more  especially  such  as  are  republican,  to  encourage  agriculture, 
the  improvement  of  raw  materials  and  manufactures,  a  spirit  oJF 
industry,  frugality  and  economy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  discourage 
luxury  and  extravagance  of  every  kind :  Be  it  enacted,"  etc.  However, 
the  protection  afforded  by  this  measure  was  not  deemed  adequate,  and 
in  1786  the  State  adopted  the  plan  of  prohibiting  any  importation 
whatever  of  58  articles,  among  which  were  included  certain  articles  of 
luxury,  for  which  in  the  opinion  of  the  legislators  it  was  unwise  for  the 
people  of  Massachusetts  to  spend  good  money,  and  all  the  important 
products  manufactured  in  the  State.  Thus  during  the  four  years  inter- 
vening between  1782  and  1786,  Massachusetts  reversed  her  position 
on  the  question  of  protecting  home  industries.  The  acts  of  1785  and 
1786  were  clearly  the  result  of  the  financial  and  industrial  difficulties 
oJF  those  years. 

The  revenue  and  tariff"  law  enacted  by  Pennsylvania  in  1785  has 
received  much  attention,  because  it  was  the  model  followed  by  Con- 
gress in  framing  the  first  federal  tariff  legislation — ^the  act  of  July 
4,  1789.  The  act  of  1785  was  preceded  by  certain  revenue  measures. 
In  1780,  low  specific  duties  were  placed  upon  distilled  liquors,  wines, 
sugar,  molasses,  and  tea,  and  an  ad  valorem  tax  of  i  per  cent  on  all 
other  imports.  Two  years  later  these  duties  were  somewhat  increased 
in  order  to  obtain  funds  to  provide  defenses  for  the  Delaware;  but, 
when  peace  was  restored  in  1783,  the  merchants  of  Philadelphia  secured 
the  repeal  of  the  additional  duties  imposed  for  construction  of  forts, 
because,  as  they  alleged,  the  imposts  were  a  handicap  upon  trade. 
The  State,  however,  was  soon  obliged  to  raise  the  rates  to  obtain 
revenue  to  pay  the  interest  on  its  debt.  In  1784,  the  duties  were 
increased  for  revenue  purposes;  then  the  following  year  the  industrial 
as  contrasted  with  the  commercial  interests  brought  about  the  passage 
of  the  celebrated  act  **  to  encourage  and  protect  the  manufactures  of 
this  State  by  laying  additional  duties  on  certain  manufactures  which 
interfere  with  them.''  The  industrial  situation  which  brought  about 
the  passage'of  the  law  is  clearly  described  in  the  preamble  to  the  act : 

''Whereas,  although  the  fabrics  and  manufactures  of  Europe,  and  other 
foreign  parts,  imported  into  this  country  in  times  of  peace,  may  be  afforded  at 
cheaper  rates  than  they  can  be  made  here,  yet  good  policy  and  a  regard  to  the 
weDbcing  of  divers  useful  and  industrious  citizens,  who  are  employed  in  ths 
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making  of  like  foods,  in  this  State,  demand  of  us  that  moderate  duties  be  laid 
on  certain  fabncs  and  manufactures  imported,  which  do  most  interfere  with, 
and  which  (if  no  relief  be  given)  will  undermine  and  destroy  the  useful  manu- 
factures of  dbe  Uke  kind  in  this  country/' 

Many  articles,  among  them  carriages,  clocks,  scythes,  beer  and  ale, 
soap  and  candles,  boots  and  shoes,  and  cordaget  were  subjected  to 
specific  imposts;  an  ad  valorem  rate  of  10  per  cent  was  placed  upon  other 
manufactures;  and  special  protecdon  was  afforded  to  the  manufacturers 
of  refined  iron,  to  ship-builders,  and  to  carpenters.  With  the  exception 
of  minor  modifications  in  1786  and  1787  this  law  remained  in  force 
until  the  National  Government  was  established  under  the  Constitution, 
the  most  important  amendment  being  made  in  1787,  when  a  reduction 
of  5  per  cent  from  the  import  duties  was  allowed  on  goods  imported 
in  vessels  built  in  Pennsylvania  and  at  least  two-thirds  owned  by 
citizens  of  the  State. 

The  policy  of  the  other  States  as  regards  import  duties  during  the 
period  under  discussion  need  not  be  considered  in  detail.  The  New 
England  States,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  decided  in  favor  of 
raising  their  import  duties  so  as  to  protect  domestic  production  and 
trade.  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  did  not  levy  imposts  either  for  rev- 
enue or  for  protection.  Of  the  Southern  States,  Virginia  was  the  only 
one  that  adopted  the  policy  of  protection;  Maryland,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  and  Georgia  adhered  to  the  plan  of  tariffs  for  revenue 
only;  they  were  chiefly  interested  in  a  large  export  trade  and  in  cheap 
prices  for  imported  goods;  their  industries  were  not  such  as  could  be 
aided  by  tariffs.  The  policy  followed  by  Virginia  was  an  intermediate 
one,  less  protective  than  that  adopted  by  the  Northern  States  and  less 
strictly  non-protective  than  the  legislation  enacted  by  her  southern 
neighbors.  The  Virginia  statute  of  1783,  while  in  most  respects  a 
revenue  measure,  included  specific  duties  on  salt,  hemp,  cordage,  beer, 
ale,  and  snuff.  In  1786,  the  rates  on  hemp  and  cordage  were  raised, 
and  a  duty  was  placed  on  cheese;  and  in  the  revision  and  codification 
of  the  laws  the  following  year  the  policy  of  moderate  protection  was 
adhered  to.  Such  leaders  as  Patrick  Henry  and  James  Madison,  who 
were  theoretically  opposed  to  trade  restricrions,  favored  the  legislauon 
of  1786  and  1787  as  being  necessary  for  the  protection  of  Virginia's 
trade  and  industries. 

The  import  duties  levied  by  each  State  were  imposed  on  the  gpods 
imported  from  other  States  as  well  as  from  foreign  countries.  This, 
of  course,  placed  a  handicap  upon  the  development  of  American  com- 
merce. The  interstate  trade  was  not  specially  large  at  that  time,  it  is 
true,  and  the  rates  of  duty  were  highest  upon  the  products  of  foreign 
countries,  particularly  of  Great  Britain;  nevertheless,  the  tariff  barriers 
tended  to  hinder  the  growth  of  the  trade  among  the  States,  as  well  as  to 
check  the  progress  of  commerce  with  lands  beyond  the  sea. 
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The  most  serious  result  was  that  the  rivalries  and  jealousies  of  the 
States,  which  had  prevented  them  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Articles  of  Confederation  from  conferring  upon  the  Congress  the  power 
of  regulating  commerce,  caused  each  State  to  view  with  alarm  and  to 
strive  to  limit  the  commercial  success  of  every  other  State.  Fortu- 
nately for  the  future  of  America,  the  poUtical  leaders  of  that  time  were 
large-minded  enough  to  realize  the  folly  and  danger  of  continued  inter* 
state  dissension  and  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  an  effective 
national  government  under  the  Constitution. 

DISCRIMINATING  DUTIES  IN  AID  OF  AMERICAN  SHIPPING.  TONNAGE  TAXES.  AND 

EXPORT  DUTIES. 

The  tariff  laws  of  nearly  every  State  aided  domestic  shipping  in  two 
ways:  by  making  the  duties  less  on  goods  when  imported  in  the  ships 
built  and  owned  by  its  own  citizens,  and  by  making  the  tonnage  taxes 
less  on  domestic  than  on  foreign  ships.  The  laws  containing  these 
provisions  were  numerous. 

The  discriminating  duties  favoring  domestic  shipping  were  adopted 
not  only  to  aid  the  American  ship-builders  and  owners  to  hold  their 
own  in  competition  with  foreigners,  but  also  for  the  special  purpose  of 
retaliating  against  Great  Britain  for  the  action  she  took  at  the  end  of 
the  Revolution  in  closing  the  ports  of  the  British  West  Indies  against 
American  ships.  On  the  ground  that  our  independence  had  made  us 
a  foreign  country.  Great  Britain  decided  to  apply  her  Navigation  Acts 
to  the  United  States,  just  as  she  did  to  other  nations  not  under  the 
British  flag.  No  other  act  of  hers  did  so  much  as  this  to  injure  the 
trade  of  the  American  States,  particularly  those  in  New  England; 
indeed,  it  checked  the  commercial  progress  of  America  for  a  full  decade, 
or  until  the  beginning  of  the  great  war  between  France  and  Great 
Britain,  when  the  United  States  was  permitted  to  engage  in  the  West 
Indian  trade  and  was  allowed  special  advantages  as  the  foremost  neu- 
tral carrier  on  the  high  seas. 

Another  purpose  of  the  discriminating  duties  imposed  by  one  State, 
Pennsylvania,  was  the  promotion  of  direct  trading  and  the  increase 
of  commerce  with  the  Far  East.  The  effect  of  placing  higher  duties 
on  goods  when  not  imported  directly  from  the  place  of  growth  or  manu- 
facture was  felt  chiefly  by  British  merchants,  because  they  were  the 
chief  competitors  of  American  traders.  This  feature  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania act  of  1785  was  incorporated  in  the  first  national  tarifi^  law,  and 
did  much  to  build  up  the  commerce  of  America  with  India  and  China. 

The  general  character  of  the  discriminations  in  duties  to  favor 
American  ships  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  New  Hampshire  and  New 
York  imposed  double  duties  on  goods  brought  in  foreign  ships;  that 
Rhode  Island  made  the  duty  7.5  per  cent  on  goods  imported  in  British 
bottoms  and  2.5  per  cent  in  other  ships  and  followed  this  law  by  one 
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(1786)  providing  that  no  goods  from  the  United  States  should  be 
brought  into  Rhode  Island  in  British  ships;  that  Pennsylvania  favored 
direct  trade  with  the  Far  East,  as  stated  above,  and  that  Maryland 
made  the  duty  2  per  cent  higher  on  goods  brought  to  her  ports  by 
British  vessels.  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  discriminated  against 
the  imports  from  those  nations  not  having  a  commercial  treaty  with  the 
United  States.  From  this  brief  statement  it  will  be  seen  that  most^ 
though  not  all,  of  the  States  adopted  the  poKcy  of  discriminating 
duties  and  that  the  policy,  as  would  naturally  be  the  case,  was  given 
more  prominence  in  the  Northern  than  among  the  Southern  States. 

Tonnage  taxes  require  only  brief  discussion.  They  were  imposed  by 
most  of  the  States,  laws  providing  for  levying  them  being  enacted  by 
Virginia  and  North  Carolina  before  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  and 
by  other  States  shortly  thereafter.  These  taxes  were  placed  upon  ship- 
ping for  the  twofold  purpose  of  securing  the  funds  required  for  such 
harbor  expenses  as  the  maintenance  of  lights  and  buoys,  and  of  aiding 
domestic  shipping  by  discriminations  against  foreign  vessels.  To  some 
extent  the  coastwise  trade  was  favored,  most  States  exempting  or 
placing  low  tonnage  taxes  upon  their  shipping  when  engaged  in  coast- 
wise commerce.  As  illustrations  of  the  discriminations  made  in  the 
tonnage  taxes,  mention  may  be  made  of  New  Hampshire's  law  of  1784, 
which  imposed  treble  duties  on  foreign  ships,  and  of  the  Pennsylvania 
legislation  of  1784,  which  retaliated  against  Great  Britain  for  closing 
the  West  Indies  by  imposing  a  duty  of  7s.  6d.  per  ton  upon  the  vessels 
of  the  countries  not  having  a  commercial  treaty  with  the  United  States. 
The  States  in  their  tonnage  laws  followed  the  same  general  policy  as  in 
their  legislation  concerning  imposts,  except  that  the  tonnage  taxes 
were  more  strongly  protective  of  domestic  shipping  than  the  impost 
duties  were  of  home  trade  and  industry. 

As  it  was  the  policy  of  all  the  colonies  to  promote  rather  than  to 
hinder  maritime  commerce,  most  of  them  had,  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  ceased  to  levy  export  duties.  The  only  colonies 
that  maintained  these  taxes  as  a  regular  part  of  their  revenue  system 
were  Maryland  and  Virginia,  whose  exports,  especially  tobacco,  could 
be  taxed  without  much  danger  of  limiting  the  volume  of  trade.  Shortly 
before  the  Revolution  (1773)  Georgia  placed  an  export  duty  of  minor 
importance  on  raw  hides.  These  three  States,  Georgia,  Virginia,  and 
Maryland,  .were  the  only  ones  that  imposed  duties  on  exports  after 
the  Revolution.  Georgia  continued  the  tax  on  raw  hides;  Virginia 
placed  the  duty  only  on  tobacco;  while  Maryland  levied  export  duties, 
not  continuously,  but  most  of  the  time,  upon  tobacco,  pig-iron,  wheat, 
and  flour. 

While  the  chief  reason  for  levying  a  tax  on  exports  was  to  secure 
revenue,  fiscal  aims  were  not  the  only  ones  sought.  Maryland  made 
reductions  in  the  duties  on  goods  exported  in  vessels  owned  and  oper- 
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ated  by  her  own  inhabitants;  and  Virginia,  in  order  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1778  between  the  United  States  and  France, 
exempted  from  duties  the  tobacco  exported  to  the  French  West  Indies. 
Congress  is  now  prohibited  by  the  Constitution  from  taxing  exports. 
The  States  decided  against  giving  the  National  Government  the  power 
to  tax  both  exports  and  imports.  The  reason  for  this  decision,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  much  a  theoretical  opposition  to  export  duties  as  it  was 
the  fear  on  the  part  of  the  States  having  a  large  export  trade  that  the 
Congress  might  tax  their  commerce  relatively  more  than  it  did  the  trade 
of  the  other  States.  The.  five  Southern  States,  with  the  support  of 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  secured  the  adoption  by  the  consti- 
tutional convention  of  the  provision  against  taxes  on  exports. 

mODUCriON  BOUNTIES  AND  NAVIGATION  LAWS. 

Burdened,  as  they  were,  with  heavy  war  debts,  crippled  by  the 
absence  of  a  unified  and  sound  monetary  system,  and  handicapped 
soon  after  the  war  by  the  serious  business  depression  of  1785,  the  States 
would  not  have  been  financially  able,  had  they  been  disposed,  to  grant 
bounties  to  much  extent  in  aid  of  production  and  trade  during  the 
years  that  intervened  between  the  close  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Government.  Bounties  had  been  a 
rather  prominent  feature  of  the  industrial  and  commercial  policy  of  the 
colonies;  and  there  were  several  States  that  gave  bounties  after  the 
war.  Connecticut  gave  a  small  bounty  of  a  penny  a  pound  on  yarn 
spun  at  Hartford  and  aided  the  foreign  trade  by  exempting  from  ton- 
nage taxes  all  vessels  employed  for  at  least  four  months  each  year 
in  commerce  with  Europe,  Africa,  or  Asia;  New  Hampshire  granted 
premiums  and  exemptions  from  taxation  to  induce  men  to  make  linseed 
oil,  duck  and  sail  cloth,  and  to  erect  slitting  mills  and  nail  and  sail- 
cloth factories;  Rhode  Island  paid  bounties  to  growers  of  wool  and  hemp 
"to  encourage  the  growth  of  all  raw  materials,  more  especially  those 
that  supply  clothing  to  the  inhabitants,  and  duck  or  cordage  for  carry- 
ing on  commerce;"  New  York  gave  liberal  bounties  on  hemp;  New 
Jersey  gave  similar  assistance  to  wool,  flax,  and  hemp;  Maryland 
encouraged  salt  production;  and  Georgia  assisted  the  producers  of 
hemp,  flax,  and  wheat. 

With  but  three  exceptions,  these  post-revolution  bounties  were 
granted  in  or  after  1785,  more  aid  being  given  by  the  laws  passed  in 
1788  than  in  those  previously  enacted.  It  is  evident  that  the  bounties 
were  one  of  the  means  adopted  in  some  States  to  aid  industry  and 
trade  to  recover  from  the*eilFects  of  the  business  depression  of  1785 
and  1786. 

The  laws  regarding  pilotage,  inspection  of  exports,  port  and  customs 
admim'stration,  and  legislation  concerning  seamen  do  not  require  special 
analysis.    New  Jersey  was  the  cmly  colony  and  State  that  enacted  no 
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pilotage  laws  prior  to  1789.  The  other  States  continued  to  regulate 
pilotage  much  as  they  had  before  the  Revolution,  making  such  amend- 
ments and  additions  to  their  laws  as  were  required  by  the  increase  in 
trade  and  the  growth  in  the  size  of  the  vessels.  The  majority  of  the 
States  continued  after  the  Revolution  to  enact  laws  for  the  inspection 
of  their  staple  exports;  but  five  of  the  States,  New  Jersey,  Delaware, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia,  did  not  deem  any  new 
legislation  necessary  on  this  subject.  Laws  of  various  kinds  for  the 
benefit  of  seamen  were  passed  by  all  but  four  of  the  States.  New 
Hampshire  and  Rhode  Island  did  not  pass  laws  on  this  subject  after  the 
war,  while  New  Jersey  and  North  Carolina  legislated  neither  as  colonies 
nor  as  States.  The  laws  for  the  administration  of  the  customs  and  the 
regulation  of  the  ports  were  necessarily  detailed  in  all  of  the  States,  as 
they  had  been  in  the  colonies.  The  theory  and  practice  regarding 
the  inspection  of  ships  and  the  regulation  of  imports  and  exports  did 
not  change  when  the  colonies  became  States. 

COMMERCIAL  LEGISLATION  OF  THE  CONFEDERATION. 

The  Congress  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  having  been 
granted  no  power  to  regulate  or  tax  interstate  and  intemarional  com- 
merce, it  could  only  pass  resolutions  requesting  the  States  to  authorize 
the  Congress  to  enact  specified  laws.  Two  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  States  to  an  act  of  Congress 
imposing  duties  on  imports.  A  request  for  power  to  regulate  foreign 
trade  was  also  denied.  The  jealousies  of  the  States  defeated  each 
effort. 

The  first  request  made  by  Congress  was  on  February  3,  1781,  when 
permission  was  asked  for  power  to  levy  a  duty  of  5  per  cent  on  imports 
and  on  prizes  condemned  in  any  port.  The  receipts  from  the  tax  were 
to  be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  principal  and  interest  of  the 
national  debt.  As  Congress  could  not  act  unless  all  of  the  States 
gave  their  authorization,  the  refusal  of  Rhode  Island  prevented  action. 
The  second  attempt  of  Congress  to  obtain  authority  to  levy  imposts 
was  made  in  1783.  A  few  commodities  were  to  pay  specific  duties,  the 
other  articles  5  per  cent  ad  valorem;  the  funds  secured  were  to  be  used 
for  paying  the  public  debt.  During  the  next  three  years,  twelve  of  the 
States  gave  their  consent,  some  with  conditions  attached;  but  the 
movement  was  finally  defeated  in  1786  by  the  refusal  of  New  York  even 
to  consider  the  measure. 

After  the  British  Government,  in  1783,  restricted  the  trade  of  the 
British  West  Indies  to  British  vessels.  Congress  sought,  by  resolution  of 
April  30,  1784,  to  obtain  permission  of  the  States  to  prohibit,  for 
fifteen  years,  the  importation  or  exportation  of  goods  at  American  ports, 
except  in  vessels  owned  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  or  by  the 
subjects  of  foreign  powers  having  treaties  of  commerce  with  the  United 
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States.  The  people  of  foreign  nations  were,  also,  to  be  prohibited  I 
inipt)tting  into  the  United  States  any  goods  not  grown  or  manufact 
in  their  own  country,  unless  authority  to  do  this  had  been  grante 
treaty.  Although  the  consent  of  nine  States  would  have  given  Con] 
the  power  to  pass  this  law,  the  authority  was  not  obtained,  and  I 
gren  was  not  permitted  to  attempt  the  regulation  of  commerci 
legislative  enactments. 

The  Articles  of  Confederation  gave  Congress  the  treaty-ma 
power,  and  conventions  were  entered  into  with  France,  Hell 
Sweden,  and  Prussia  covering  the  commercial  relations  of  the  Ur 
States  with  those  powers;  but  these  treaties  were  of  only  slight  be 
to  our  foreign  trade,  because  the  power  to  levy  import  and  ex 
duties  and  generally  to  regulate  commerce  remained  with  the  st\ 
States.  The  Congress  had  no  means  of  giving  eflPect  to  the  trea 
It  was  this  fact,  in  part — there  were  other  reasons  also — that  cai 
Great  Britain  to  refuse  to  sign 'a  commercial  treaty  with  the  Ur 
States.  The  foreign  trade  of  the  American  States  was  chiefly  < 
Great  Britain  and  the  British  West  Indies,  and  commerce  sufl^ 
severely,  because  the  government  ot  the  Confederation  was  unabi 
secure  by  treaty  any  exemption  from  the  strict  application  of 
British  Navigation  Acts  to  American  trade  with  regions  under 
British  flag.  It  is,  however,  not  probable  that  Great  Britain  w 
have  made  a  treaty  shortly  after  the  Revolution  granting  comme 
concessions  satisfactory  tothe United  States,  even  had  the  latter  ecu 
been  governed  by  a  strong  national  government  in  full  control  of  it 
national  commerce.'  As  late  as  1794,  Jay  had  great  difficulty  in  n 
liaring  a  convention,  although  the  treaty  contained  so  few  conces! 
totheUnited  States  that  all  Americans  regarded  it  as  a  humiliating 

GENERAL  CHARACTERISTICS  (K"  THE  PERIOD. 

Viewed  as  a  whole,  the  thirteen  years  from  1776  to  1789  wer 
important  period  not  only  in  the  growth  of  our  political  instituti 
but  also  in  the  evolution  of  commercial  theories.  The  trade  embar 
which  characterized  the  war  period  were  of  no  special  significant 
regards  commercial  policy,  because  it  is  customary  for  warring  nai 
to  prohibit  commerce  with  each  other  and  to  prey  upon  each  oti 
ocean  trade  and  shipping;  but  the  change  in  the  opinions  of  the  pi 
men  during  the  decade  preceding  17S9,  regarding  the  principles 
ought  to  prevail  in  the  governmental  regulation  of  commerce,  afford 
instructive  illustration  of  the  control  of  theory  by  economic  condit 
The  change  also  indicates  the  practical  statesmanship  of  Amei 
political  leaders. 

During  the  Revolution  and  for  a  short  time  thereafter  the  preva 
thought  of  Americans  was  in  favor  oF  commercial  freedom.  Pa 
Henry  probably  expressed  the  views  of  the  majority  of  his  compat 
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when,  in  the  closing  year  of  the  war,  he  stated,  in  his  characteristic 
style,  while  addressing  the  Virginia  Assembly: 

''Why  should  we  fetter  commerce?  Fetter  not  commerce,  sir;  let  her  be 
free  as  the  air — she  will  range  the  whole  creaticHi,  and  return  on  the  wings  of 
the  four  winds  of  heaven  to  bless  the  land  with  plenty." 

There  were,  however,  two  strong  reasons  why  the  States  found  it 
impracticable  and  undesirable  to  let  conmierce  be  free  as  the  air: 
Revenue  must  be  had  for  the  maintenance  of  the  State  government,  for 
passing  the  interest  on  the  State  debt,  and  for  meeting  the  requisitions 
of  Congress.  The  easiest  and  surest  way  to  obtain  the  necessary 
public  funds  was  to  place  duties  on  imports;  and  such  taxes  were 
imposed  by  nearly  all  of  the  States  during  the  early  eighties.  A  second 
and  longer  step  away  from  freedom  of  trade  was  taken  by  the  majority 
of  the  States  in  1785  and  1786  to  protect  their  industries  and  trade 
against  the  overwhelming  competition  of  Great  Britain.  The  severe 
business  depression  of  1785  was  so  clearly  due  in  large  part  to  overtrad- 
ing with  Great  Britain  that  the  demand  for  protection  was  made  by 
the  New  England  and  Middle  States,  the  sections  in  which  domestic 
industries  had  made  most  progress.  The  disposition  of  the  American 
commonwealths  to  protect  themselves  against  Great  Britain  was 
strengthened  by  the  closing  of  the  ports  of  the  British  West  Indies  to 
American  shipping,  an  act  that  seriously  crippled  the  trade  and  ship- 
ping of  the  Northern  States. 

The  protection  afforded  by  the  States  included  both  industry  and 
trade,  and  was  secured  by  import  duties,  bounties,  and  discriminating 
tonnage  taxes.  In  adopting  this  policy  America  was  but  following  the 
practice  of  Great  Britain  and  other  countries  of  Europe.  Although  it 
was  England's  application  of  the  mercantile  theory  to  the  administra- 
tion of  her  colonies  and  to  the  regulation  of  their  economic  development 
that  caused  the  colonies  to  revolt,  yet  when  they  achieved  their  inde- 
pendence and  undertook,  as  a  separate  country,  to  compete  with 
Great  Britain,  they  found  it  necessary  to  adopt  a  system  of  commercial 
and  industrial  regulation  differing  little  from  that  followed  by  European 
countries.  Political  liberty  brought  America  neither  economic  inde- 
pendence of  Euiope  nor  the  ability  to  practice  the  principles  of  com- 
mercial freedom  in  advance  of  their  adoption  by  the  leading  old-world 
countries. 
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Previous  to  1789,  and,  in  fact,  until  near  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  New  England  held  a  virtual  monopoly  of  the  American  fish- 
eries possessing  any  great  degree  of  commercial  importance.  A 
history,  of  the  early  development  of  the  American  fisheries  is>  therefore, 
little  more  than  an  account  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  fishing  indus- 
tries of  New  England,  and  it  is  to  that  subject  that  this  chapter  will 
be  chiefly  devoted,  the  early  history  of  the  fisheries  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  being  left  for  consideration  in  subsequent  chapters. 

That  the  predominance  of  the  New  England  fisheries  for  two  and  a 
half  centuries  was  due  to  other  conditions  than  the  lack  of  fishing 
resources  elsewhere  in  America  is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  in  recent 
times  the  fisheries  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  have  yielded  an  annual 
product  greater  in  value  than  the  products  of  the  New  England  fishing 
industries.  The  explanation  of  the  commanding  position  of  New  Eng- 
land during  the  early  centuries  lies  in  a  consideration  of  the  physical 
character  of  the  land  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and  the  economic  laws 
governing  the  industrial  development  of  a  nation.  The  material 
development  of  a  new  country  is  invariably  characterized  by  the  early 
exploitation  of  those  resources  and  the  rise  of  those  industries  yielding 
the  largest  returns  in  proportion  to  the  productive  effort  expended. 
This  principle  was  admirably  illustrated  in  the  economic  development 
of  the  American  colonies.  In  the  region  south  of  the  Hudson  River, 
where  the  fertile  coastal  plain  and  the  piedmont  afforded  an  abundance 
of  arable  soil,  agriculture  was  easily  the  most  profitable  industry.  The 
material  prosperity  of  that  section  was  based  primarily  upon  the  cereals 
of  the  middle  colonies,  and  the  tobacco,  rice,  and  indigo  of  the  southern 
colonies,  together  with  the  various  forest  products  of  lumber,  ashes, 
and  naval  stores;  and  though  offshore  and  inshore  fisheries  of  great 
value  existed  all  along  the  coast,  they  remained  practically  undeveloped, 
as  long  as  a  large  supply  of  cheap  agricultural  land  was  readily  avail- 
able. In  New  England,  though  agriculture  was  the  most  important 
single  industry,  it  did  not  absorb  the  energies  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
extent  that  it  did  those  of  the  people  living  farther  south.     The  early 
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settlers  of  New  England  found  that  the  sea  offered  in  many  respects 
a  more  fruitful  field  for  their  labors  than  did  the  land.  The  somewhat 
barren  soil  yielded  a  return  relatively  meager  in  comparison  to  the  rich 
harvests  that  could  be  gathered  from  the  shallow  ocean  waters  along  the 
shore,  and  so  the  fisheries  soon  came  to  constitute  one  of  the  most 
important  factors  of  the  economic  life  of  New  England,  and  the  fishing 
industries  formed  the  ''cornerstone"  upon  which  the  commercial  pros- 
perity of  New  England  rested  throughout  the  colonial  period.  Ship- 
building, navigation,  and  commerce  proceeded  directly  from  the 
development  of  the  fisheries,  giving  to  New  England  a  greater  diversi- 
fication of  industry  than  was  to  be  found  anywhere  else  among  the 
American  colonies. 

The  New  England  people  found,  extending  along  the  coast  of 
America,  from  Long  Island  to  the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland,  one  of 
the  richest  fishing-grounds  in  the  world.  The  submerged  coastal 
plain  or  continental  shelf  provides  a  large  area  of  shallow  water,  which, 
cooled  by  the  ocean  current  from  the  Arctic  seas,  makes  a  home  for 
cod,  mackerel,  herring,  halibut,  and  many  other  varieties  of  fish;  and 
the  deeply  indented  shore-line  of  the  islands  and  of  the  mainland 
furnishes  scores  of  excellent  harbors  where  vessels  may  seek  shelter  from 
tlie  storms  at  sea  and  where  fishermen  may  cure  their  catch  before 
taking  it  to  market.  In  addition  to  being  populated  by  a  multitude 
of  fish,  the  cool  waters  along  the  New  England  coast  were  frequented 
by  whales,  and  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  whaling 
industry  also  began  to  be  an  important  factor  in  the  economic  life  of 
the  New  England  colonists. 

AMERICAN  FISHERIES  IN  THE  SIXTEENTH  CENTURY. 

Long  before  the  first  permanent  settlement  was  founded  in  New 
England  the  fisheries  of  America  were  well  established.  In  fact,  the 
fisheries  were  among  the  very  first  of  the  natural  resources  of  America 
to  be  systematically  exploited  by  the  wealth-seeking  nations  ^f  Europe. 
The  existence  of  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  was  probably  first  made 
known  to  the  people  of  Europe  by  John  Cabot,  the  Venetian  na^gator, 
who,  sailing  under  a  patent  granted  by  Henry  VII,  in  1497,  discovered 
the  mainland  of  North  America.  Among  the  nations  of  the  Old  World 
where  the  prevailing  religious  behef  caused  the  consumption  of  large 
quantities  of  fish,  the  report  of  the  discovery  of  a  new  and  rich  fishing- 
ground  was  gladly  received,  and  within  a  few  years  after  Cabot's 
announcement  the  fishing-vessels  of  several  countries  began  to  carry 
home  cargoes  from  the  shores  of  Newfoundland.  The  French  were 
first  upon  the  ground.  There  are  authentic  records  that  fishing-vessels 
of  Brittany  visited  Newfoundland  in  1504,^  and  since  then  not  a  single 
year  has  passed  in  which  the  French  flag  has  not  been  carried  to  the 
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Newfoundland  bank.  By  1522,  forty  or  fifty  houses  had  been  en 
at  Newfoundland  by  French  fishermen  for  use  during  the  fi: 
season,  and  at  least  one  attempt  had  been  made  before  that  ye 
plant  a  permanent  settlement  on  the  island.^  The  interest  stimu 
by  the  growth  of  the  French  fishing  industry  ted  to  the  expeditio 
Cartier  in  1 534  and  1 535,  when  he  explored  the  Gulf  of  St.  Law 
and  voyaged  up  the  river  as  far  as  the  present  site  of  Montreal. 

Though  England  sent  out  the  explorer  who  discovered  the  Ai 
can  fisheries,  she  took  but  a  minor  part  in  their  early  developr 
Anthonte  Parkhurst,  writing  to  Richard  Hakluyt  in  1578,  stated 
the  Newfoundland  fishing-fleet  was  made  up  of  about  350  vesse 
which  1 50  were  from  France,  100  from  Spain,  50  from  Portugal  ar 
from  England.*  For  more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century  afte 
voyage  of  Cabot,  while  both  Spain  and  France  were  being  enrichf 
the  wealth  of  the  New  World,  England,  though  by  right  of  discc 
possessing  a  claim  to  large  portions  of  North  America,  was  too  b 
occupied  with  domestic  difficulties  to  send  out  a  single  expeditit 
lay  hold  of  and  occupy  the  regions  of  the  New  World  to  which  sh« 
of  right  entitled.  But  during  the  latter  half  of  the  sixteenth  cei 
the  interest  of  England  in  America  revived.  Dispossessed  of  th< 
vestige  of  their  territorial  holdings  on  the  European  continent 
estranged  from  their  Catholic  neighbors  across  the  channel,  the  Bi 
people  began  to  direct  their  energies  toward  rearing  a  colonial  er 
which  would  give  them  the  economic  self-sufficiency  needed  to 
the  conditions  imposed  upon  them  by  their  physical,  political, 
religious  isolation. 

A  fundamental  feature  of  the  English  political  policy  of  the  sixtt 
century  was  the  creation  and  maintenance  of  a  strong  navy,  v 
would  render  the  country  safe  from  devastation  by  the  fleets 
armies  of  their  continental  enemies.  To  provide  a  "nurserj 
seamen"  the  government  turned  to  the  fisheries.  Popular  liter 
and  public  documents  of  the  period  show  that  there  was  a  wides; 
movement  for  building  up  the  English  fisheries,  which  were  at 
time  inferior  to  those  of  Holland,  France,  and  Spain;  encouragei 
in  many  forms  was  offered  to  those  who  would  engage  in  the  fif 
industry;  and  the  laws  forbidding  the  eating  of  meat  on  Fri< 
Saturdays,  and  during  Lent  were  rigorously  enforced.^ 

In  1578,  Elizabeth  gave  a  charter  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  au 
izing  him  to  discover  and  settle  remote  lands  of  America  not  possi 
by  a  Christian  monarch  and  "to  have,  hold,  occupy  and  enjoy 
lands  with  all  commodities  both  by  sea  and  by  land."  Gilbert  r 
a  voyage  to  Newfoundland  in  1583  and  in  the  name  of  the  En 
government  took  possession  of  the  islands  and  all  surrounding  I 

>Safaine.  R(/«rl  <m  Ou  Principal  Fijhmtt  pf  Ik*  Amtricam  S*as.  36. 
■HftUayt.  PHucipal  Nmitations.  VIII.  ID. 

■Colodor  qf  SIsI*  Faptrj.  Domtslic.  IS9S-97.  p.  540.  For  nampl(^<  ot  sucli  aucuirici 
HniHfJkGanurtArber.ed.).  lll,62t:  IV,  323. 
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within  the  distance  of  200  leagues.  Though  Gilbert's  voyage  ended 
tragically  for  himself,  it  helped  to  stimulate  the  interest  in  the  fishing 
industry,  and  it  was  followed  by  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of 
fishing- vessels  sent  out  to  Newfoundland  from  England,  which  country 
now  claimed  the  right  to  monopoUze  all  the  fisheries  within  the  district 
of  which  Gilbert  had  taken  formal  possession.  By  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  200  English  ships  were  going  each  year  to  New- 
foundland, furnishing  employment  for  10,000  men  and  boys  on  shore 
and  aboard  the  vessels.^  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  stated  before  Parliament 
in  1593  that  the  Newfoundland  fisheries  were  the  ''stay  and  support 
of  the  west  counties  of  England." 

Though  the  English  claimed  a  monopoly  of  the  Newfoundland 
fisheries  and  on  several  occasions  emphasized  their  claim  by  the  seizure 
and  confiscation  of  fishing-vessels  belonging  to  other  nations,  the 
French  persisted  in  retaining  a  share  of  the  profitable  industry.  The 
French  established  a  permanent  settlement  at  Port  Royal  (Annapolis) 
in  1604.  Nine  years  later  they  attempted  to  plant  another  settlement 
on  Mount  Desert  Island,  but  the  colonists  had  scarcely  disembarked 
before  they  were  set  upon  and  dispersed  by  an  English  force  under 
Samuel  Argall,  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  who  had  come  northward  on 
a  fishing  voyage.  This  conflict  marked  the  beginning  of  the  century 
and  a  half  of  struggle  between  England  and  France  for  the  control  of 
the  North  American  continent. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  FISHERIES  DURING  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY. 

In  1602,  Bartholomew  Gosnold  commenced  the  fisheries  off  the 
shore  of  New  England.  Gosnold  gave  Cape  Cod  its  name  because  of 
the  large  quantity  of  fish  he  captured  in  its  vicinity,  and  when  he 
returned  to  England  he  reported  that  the  fishing-grounds  along  the 
coast  he  had  visited  were  better  even  than  those  of  Newfoundland* 
In  1603,  Martin  Pring,  who  with  two  small  vessels  was  sent  to  the 
New  England  coast  by  some  Bristol  merchants,  made  a  similar  favor- 
able report  about  the  fisheries  in  that  region.  Three  years  later  Pring 
made  a  voyage  to  the  Maine  coast  for  the  Plymouth  partners  of  the 
first  Virginia  Company.  His  favorable  report  concerning  this  voyage 
led  to  an  attempt  in  1607  to  plant  a  colony  on  the  Kennebec  River, 
or  the  Sagadahoc  River  as  it  was  then  called,  but  the  death  of  the 
leading  promoters  of  the  scheme  caused  the  settlement  to  be  abandoned 
before  it  had  been  in  existence  a  year. 

Though  the  initial  attempt  at  the  colonization  of  the  New  England 
coast  failed,  the  rich  fishery  which  the  early  explorers  discovered  was 
not  neglected.  Each  year  a  number  of  English  ships  came  to  the  new 
fishery  grounds.     In    1614,  Captain  John  Smith  visited  the  coast, 

^Whitboume.  Observations,  in  Smith.  Works  (Arber,  ed.).  777. 
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explored  many  of  the  bays  and  harbors,  and  gave  both  New  England 
and  Plymouth  harbor  their  names.  In  Smith's  account  of  his  voyage, 
published  in  1616,  he  states  that  near  Monhegan  Island  he  took  47,000 
fish,  which  he  sold  for  a  goodly  sum  on  his  return  to  Europe.^  In  his 
General  History  of  Firginiay  written  in  1624,  Smith  states  **There  hath 
been  a  fishing,  this  year  upon  the  coast  [of  New  England],  about  fifty 
English  ships."'  Between  1620  and  1630,  a  number  of  settlements 
were  established  in  New  England,  virtually  all  of  which,  with  the 
exception  of  the  one  at  Plymouth,  were  planted  primarily  for  the 
purpose  of  prosecuting  the  fishing  industry.  The  Plymouth  colony, 
during  the  early  years  of  its  existence,  depended  largely  upon  the 
fisheries  for  food,  and  the  Pilgrims  attempted  to  engage  in  the  fishing 
industry  as  a  business  venture,  but  because  of  a  lack  of  skill  and 
equipment  their  early  efforts  ended  in  failure  and  loss. 

The  early  years  of  the  first  fishing-stations  in  New  England  were 
marked  by  a  bitter  dispute  between  the  Colonial  and  English  fishermen 
on  the  one  side  and  the  Council  for  New  England  on  the  other  over 
the  fbhing  rights  along  the  New  England  coast.  The  members  of  the 
Council  to  which  James  I  granted,  in  1620,  that  part  of  America  lying 
between  the  fortieth  and  forty-eighth  degrees  of  north  latitude, 
claimed  a  monopoly  of  the  fisheries  in  the  waters  adjacent  to  their 
grant  and  tried  to  exclude  from  them  all  persons,  whether  British  or 
alien,  who  did  not  secure  a  license  from  the  Council  and  pay  a  sum 
equal  to  about  83  cents  a  ton  on  all  vessels  engaged  in  fishing  within 
the  Council's  territory.  In  1623,  the  Council  sent  an  agent  to  America 
with  power  to  restrain  vessels  from  fishing  without  a  license,  but  the 
stubborn  resistance  offered  by  the  fishermen  against  what  they  con- 
sidered an  invasion  of  their  natural  rights  made  the  task  of  exacting 
tribute  too  great  to  be  accomplished,  and  the  agent  was  compelled  to 
return  and  announce  the  total  failure  of  his  mission.^  The  Council 
did  not  again  renew  their  efforts  to  secure  a  revenue  from  fishing  licenses 
and  turned  their  attention  to  selling  grants  of  land  from  their  American 
possessions.  A  few  of  the  earlier  patents  which  they  sold  conveyed 
exclusive  fishing-rights,  but  the  practice  of  granting  such  monopolies 
was  discontinued  in  163 1,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  few  quarrels 
among  the  earlier  patentees  concerning  their  respective  rights,  the 
American  fisheries  were  never  again  disturbed  by  the  question  of 
private  monopolization. 

The  members  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  who  came  to 
America  in  1630,  though  not  realizing  the  commercial  importance 
whidi  the  fisheries  were  ultimately  to  have  for  them,  were  careful  to 
send  over  fishermen,  salt,  and  fishing  equipment  even  before  their  own 

^Sraitli.  "A  Desiription  of  Now  England."  in  Works  (Arbcr.  ed.).  187. 

•Smith,  Works  (Arber.  cd.).  7«J. 

'Sabine.  Report  on  the  Principal  Fisherifa  of  thr  American  Seas.  4.». 
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emigration.  Moreover,  within  a  year  after  the  settlement  of  Boston^ 
Governor  Winthrop  launched  at  Mystic  the  Blessing  of  the  Bay^  2, 
vessel  of  30  tons,  for  use  in  trading  with  the  Dutch  at  New  Amsterdam 
and  with  the  other  English  plantations.  Other  vessels,  both  large 
and  small,  were  built  at  the  various  settlements  planted  by  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Company,  and  a  thriving  commerce  quickly  arose. 
Though  fishing  was  for  a  few  years  carried  on  only  in  an  incidental  and 
desultory  manner,  the  products  of  the  industry  from  the  very  first 
constituted  a  part  of  the  exports  from  the  colony.  In  1633,  ^^^  were 
exported  from  Boston,  and  in  1634  a  Maryland  pinnace  came  to  Boston 
to  exchange  a  cargo  of  com  for  fish  and  fur.* 

By  1636,  the  people  of  Massachusetts  began  fully  to  realize  that  in 
the  fisheries  lay  their  chief  opportunity  for  commercial  advancement, 
and  preparations  were  made  to  engage  in  the  fishing  industry  on  a 
larger  scale.  Hugh  Peter,  a  minister  of  Salem,  inaugurated  a  move- 
ment to  raise  capital  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  the  fishing  business 
on  a  more  substantial  basis.  He  labored  with  untiring  zeal  to  induce 
the  people  of  Salem  to  build  ships  and  engage  in  trade,  and  to  his 
efforts  was  due  in  no  small  degree  the  maritime  importance  which  the 
city  of  Salem  came  to  enjoy.*  At  the  same  time  that  Salem  responded 
to  the  exhortations  of  the  Reverend  Peter,  Boston,  Marblehead, 
Gloucester,  Manchester,  and  other  ports  along  the  Massachusetts  shore 
also  expanded  their  fishing  industries.  In  1639,  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  infant  industry,  the  General  Court  passed  an  act  providing  that 
all  vessels  and  other  property  employed  in  taking,  curing,  and  trans- 
porting fish  should  be  exempt  from  all  duties  and  public  taxes  for  seven 
years,  and  that  all  fishermen,  during  the  season  of  their  business,  as 
well  as  ship-builders,  should  be  e)^cused  from  military  duty.^  Under 
this  and  other  encouraging  acts  of  the  General  Court  the  Massachusetts 
fisheries  prospered  greatly.  Governor  Winthrop  records  that  in  164 1 
about  300,000  dried  fish  were  sent  to  market,*  and  his  narrative  gives 
further  indication  of  the  growing  importance  of  the  fish  trade  in  the 
account  of  the  return,  in  1643,  of  the  Trial,  the  first  vessel  built  in 
Boston,  from  a  voyage  to  Bilbao  and  Malaga  with  a  cargo  of  wine* 
fruit,  oil,  and  wool  that  had  been  purchased  with  the  proceeds  of  tht^ 
sale  of  a  cargo  of  fish.*  Before  the  middle  of  the  century  New  England 
merchants  began  to  send  cargoes  of  fish  to  the  West  Indies  to  be  traded 
for  molasses,  rum,  and  bills  of  exchange. 

The  most  important  fish  of  commerce  was  the  cod,  and  this  variety 
constituted  by  far  the  largest  portion  of  the  annual  catch.  But 
mackerel,  hake,  pollock,  herring,  and  other  fish  were  also  caught  in 
considerable  quantities  both  for  local  consumption  and  for  exportation. 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  in  1670  the  Plymouth  Company,  whose 

'Winthrop,  Journal  (Hoemer,  ed.).  I.  131.     «  */M</.,  168. 

'Shurtleff  (ed.)>  Records  of  MtusachuseUs  Bay,  I,  257. 
Winthrop.  Journal  (Hosmer.  ed.).  H.  42.  »/Mrf..  II.  92. 
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fisheries  were  usually  leased  to  individuals  for  a  fixed  annual  sum, 
granted  the  profits  of  the  mackerel,  sea  bass,  and  herring  fisheries  for 
use  towards  the  maintenance  of  a  free  public  school.^ 

Throughout  New  England  the  codfish  were  divided  into  three  sorts: 
The  first  of  these,  the  merchantable,  were  exported  to  southern  Europe; 
the  second  or  middling  (of  smaller  size  and  poorer  quality)  were  shipped 
to  the  Canaries,  tlie  Madeiras,  and  Jamaica;  the  third  (or  refuse), 
which  consisted  of  the  smallest  and  thinnest  and  the  broken  fish,  were 
sold  to  the  sugar  planters  of  the  West  Indies  to  be  used  as  food  for 
negro  slaves.*  As  early  as  1652  the  General  Court  provided  for  the 
inspection  of  fish.  Other  measures  were  enacted  to  fix  the  season  for 
taking  different  kinds  of  fish,  to  regulate  the  packing  and  curing  of  fish 
intended  for  shipment  to  foreign  markets,  and  to  protect  the  people 
living  along  the  coast  from  the  depredations  of  fishermen  who  were 
inclined  often  to  take  timber  and  wood  without  compensating  the 
owners. 

In  1645  some  merchants  of  Charlestown  and  Boston  sent  several 
vessels  to  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  but  as  the  vessels  were  preparing 
to  return  with  their  cargoes  they  were  seized  by  a  ship  cruising  in 
Newfoundland  waters  in  the  interest  of  Charles  I,  who  was  at  that 
time  battling  for  his  crown  and  was  not  favorably  disposed  toward  his 
New  England  subjects,  because  of  their  sympathy  with  his  Puritan 
opponents.  For  a  number  of  years  after  this  occurrence  few  vessels 
went  from  New  England  to  the  Newfoundland  Banks,  but  about  1670 
the  need  for  a  larger  field  for  the  rapidly  growing  fishing  fleet  of  Mas- 
sachusetts caused  a  renewal  of  the  interest  in  the  fisheries  farther  north, 
and  from  that  time  forward  the  fishing-grounds  off  Newfoundland 
were  regularly  visited  by  the  New  England  fishermen.' 

The  enactment  of  the  Navigation  and  Trade  Acts  of  1660  and  1663  gave 
an  impetus  to  the  ship-building  and  fishing  industries  of  New  England. 
The  omission  of  New  England's  most  important  products  from  the  list 
of  enumerated  commodities  left  the  export  trade  free,  and  the  monopo- 
lization of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  colonies  by  vessels  of  the  empire 
increased  the  opportunities  for  the  employment  of  colonial  shipping. 
The  fact  that  England  excluded  the  chief  exported  products  of  New 
England  was  of  benefit  to  the  latter's  shipping.  Shipping  interests  of 
England  did  not  care  to  make  a  practice  of  carrying  cargoes  to  places 

^Plymouth  CoUmial  Records.  V,  108. 

^Doemmenis  Relating  to  Colonial  Hist,  of  N.  Y.,  IV.  790. 

"Seybert,  In  bis  Statisiic4U  Annals,  p.  333,  scaled  that  in  1675  New  England  sent  to  the  New- 
foundlaiid  fishing-grounds  665  vessels  mea^uiing  25.650  tons  and  navigated  by  4.405  seamen. 
This  statement,  which  has  been  quoted  as  showing  a  remarkable  grovtrth  of  the  interest  of  New 
Eiiglaiid  in  the  Newfoundland  fisheries,  manifestly  contains  a  typographical  error.  The  date 
iatesded  was  1765.  Moreover,  tlie  figures,  which  Seybert  probably  took  from  Jefferson's  report 
oa  the  fisheries  (Am.  State  Papers,  Commerce  and  Namgation,  I,  8),  were  for  the  entire  cod  fishery 
of  New  Engtaod  during  the  ten  years  foUowlng  1765.  and  not  for  the  NewfoundijUid  cod  fishery 
akme.  The  fishing  Ae^  of  Massachusetts  in  1741  did  not  contain  above  400  sail,  and  in  1675  the 
ooaber  was  probaUy  less  than  150. ' 
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where  no  return  cargo  was  available,  and  consequently  a  large  part  of 
the  carrying  trade  between  England  and  the  northern  colonies  was 
relinquished  to  the  New  England  vessels.  The  growth  of  the  shipping 
of  New  England  was  so  great  that  it  soon  rivaled  that  of  the  mother 
country.  English  shipping  interests  made  earnest  pleas  to  Parliament 
to  restrict  this  branch  of  colonial  industry,  but  fortunately  this  was 
not  done. 

The  act  of  trade  compelling  the  colonies  to  purchase  wares  of  Euro- 
pean manufacture  in  England  worked  little  hardship  on  the  trade  of 
New  England.  With  the  exception  of  wines  and  salt,  the  countries  of 
southern  Europe,  where  a  large  part  of  New  England's  exports  were 
sent,  produced  but  little  that  New  England  needed,  and  the  law  per- 
mitted wines  to  be  imported  directly  from  the  Azores  and  Madeira, 
while  with  regard  to  the  importation  of  salt  there  were  no  restrictions 
whatever.  For  the  purchase  of  the  manufactured  goods  needed  in  the 
colonies,  England  supplied  the  leading  articles  and  also  afforded  the 
most  economical  market  for  their  acquisition.  It  was  not  until  the 
passage  of  the  Molasses  Act  in  1733  that  the  commerce  of  New  England 
felt  the  heavy  weight  of  burdensome  regulation;  but  as  this  law  was 
ignored,  commercial  prosperity  was  practically  unimpeded  by  English 
legislation  until  the  beginnings  of  the  controversies  that  led  directly 
to  the  struggle  for  independence. 

The  whaling  industry  was  established  in  the  American  colonies  at  an 
early  date.  When  Captain  John  Smith  visited  the  New  England  coast 
in  i6i4he  came  with  the  intention  "to  take  Whales  and  make  tryalls 
at  a  Myne  of  Gold  and  Copper,"^  but  he  abandoned  both  these  projects 
and  engaged  in  fishing  for  cod  off  Monhegan  Island  instead.  Richard 
Mather,  who  came  to  Massachusetts  in  1635,  ^^'^  of  seeing,  off  the  New 
England  coast,  "mighty  whales  spewing  up  water  in  the  air  like  the 
smoke  of  a  chimney  ....  of  such  incredible  bigness  that  I  will 
never  wonder  that  the  body  of  Jonas  could  be  in  the  belly  of  a  whale."* 
The  whaling  industry  started  with  the  utilization  of  occasional  drift 
whales  cast  ashore  by  the  sea,  but  it  soon  passed  to  the  second  stage  of 
pursuing  in  small  boats  the  whales  which  appeared  along  the  coast, 
killing  and  towing  them  to  shore,  where  they  were  cut  up  and  the  oil 
and  bone  extracted.  At  Plymouth,  Salem,  Nantucket,  at  the  villages 
on  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island,  and  in  fact  at  all  of  the  localities 
where  whaling  subsequently  became  an  important  industry,  with  the 
exception  of  New  Bedford  and  New  London,  the  whale  fishery  was 
established  as  a  regular  business  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  and  whale  products  constituted  a  considerable  part  of  the 
exports  regularly  shipped  by  New  England  merchants. 

^Sinith.  "A  Description  of  New  England,"  in  Works  (Arber.  ed.).  1S7. 
*  Young .  Chronicles  of  the  First  Planters  of  Mass.  Bay,  465. 
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Early  in  the  development  of  the  fishing  industries  of  New  England 
the  fishermen  became  involved  in  difficulties  with  their  French  neigh- 
bors to  the  northward.  The  rival  claims  of  France  and  England  to 
Acadia  and  the  efforts  of  English  and  French  patentees  to  monopolize 
the  fisheries  of  that  region,  caused  much  strife  and  bloodshed  between 
the  French  and  English  fishermen  during  the  early  years  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  By  the  treaty  of  St.  Germain,  Charles  I  relinquished 
to  the  French  crown  all  places  in  Canada,  Acadia,  and  Cape  Breton 
occupied  by  English  subjects,^  but  since  the  treaty  was  very  unpopular 
in  England,  and  since  it  defined  no  territorial  lines,  contentions  quickly 
arose  again.  Cromwell,  repudiating  the  treaty  made  by  Charles  I  as 
fraudulent,  took  forcible  possession  of  Acadia  in  1654,  established  a 
colony,  and  organized  a  government,  but  after  the  Restoration  these 
acts  were  disavowed,  Acadia  was  again  relinquished  to  France  by  the 
Treaty  of  Breda  (1667),*  and  the  Treaty  of  London  in  1686  confirmed 
to  both  France  and  England  the  possessions  in  America  held  at  the 
beginning  of  the  hostilities  of  which  the  treaty  marked  the  end.' 
These  two  treaties  also  failed,  however,  to  define  the  territorial  limits 
of  the  American  possessions  of  the  rival  powers,  and  the  fishing-grounds, 
which  both  sought  to  monopolize  for  their  own  subjects,  continued  to 
be  the  scene  of  collisions  and  quarrels.  As  the  New  England  fishing 
industry  expanded,  the  relations  of  the  English  colonies  with  the  French 
became  exceedingly  hostile,  and  the  leading  citizens  of  New  England 
began  to  clamor  for  the  expulsion  of  French  fishing  interests  from 
American  Waters.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  were  equally  anx- 
ious to  maintain  the  exclusive  possession  of  the  fisheries  of  Nova  Scotia 
and  Cape  Breton.  They  laid  claim  to  all  the  territory  east  of  the 
Kennebec  River,  levied  tribute  on  all  foreign  vessels  engaged  in  fishing 
on  the  Acadian  coast,  and  to  discourage  the  visits  of  New  England 
fishermen  to  that  region  they  incited  the  Indians  to  attack  the  outljring 
English  settlements  and  to  murder  the  crews  of  boats  frequenting  the 
coast  of  Maine. 

The  war  between  England  and  France  which  followed  the  accession 
of  William  and  Mary  gave  the  New  Englanders  the  eagerly  desired 
opportunity  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Nova  Scotia.  Sir  William 
Phips,  a  native  of  Maine,  led  a  successful  expedition  against  the 
French  colony  in  1690.  At  the  Peace  of  Ryswick,  in  1697,  it  was 
stipulated  that  all  territory  conquered  during  the  war  should  be  re- 
stored, and  the  New  England  people,  much  to  their  dissatisfaction  and 
indignation,  were  compelled  to  see  France  confirmed  in  the  possession 
of  all  the  coast  islands  and  fishing-grounds  from  the  Penobscot  River 
to  beyond  Labrador,  except  the  eastern  half  of  Newfoundland,  which 
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was  retained  by  England.^  The  governor  of  Nova  Scotia  received 
orders  from  King  Louis  to  seize  every  American  fisherman  that  ven- 
tured east  of  the  Kennebec  River,  leaving  free  to  American  vessels  only 
those  fisheries  of  the  eastern  half  of  Newfoundland  and  those  lying 
between  the  Kennebec  River  and  Cape  Cod. 

In  1702  the  war  between  France  and  England  broke  out  again,  and 
the  contest  for  the  mastery  of  the  American  fisheries  was  once  more 
renewed.  In  1710  Nova  Scotia  was  again  taken  by  combined  colonial 
and  English  forces,  and  this  time  it  was  not  given  back.  Peace  was 
concluded  in  171 3.  By  the  terms  of  the  treaty,  signed  at  Utrecht,  the 
French  were  prohibited  from  fishing  within  30  leagues  of  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia  from  Sable  Island  to  the  southwest;  and  the  whole  of 
Newfoundland,  together  with  Hudson  Bay  and  its  borders,  was  for* 
mally  ceded  to  England.'  France  retained  possession  of  Cape  Breton 
Island,  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  islands  lying  within  its  mouth, 
while  at  Newfoundland,  French  fishermen  were  to  have  the  privilege  of 
catching  fish  and  drying  them  on  the  land  on  the  eastern  coast  from 
Cape  Bonavista  to  the  northern  part  of  the  island  and  thence  down  the 
western  coast  as  far  as  Point  Riche.  It  was  thought  by  the  English 
interests  that  this  would  give  them  exclusive  possession  of  the  richest 
of  the  fisheries,  including  those  oflF  the  coasts  of  Maine  and  Nova 
Scotia  an4  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  together  with  an  equal  chance  to 
compete  with  the  French  in  all  the  other  fisheries.  The  French, 
however,  immediately  colonized  Cape  Breton  Island  and  erected  a 
strong  fortress  at  Louisbourg.  Within  a  short  period  of  time  their 
fisheries,  which  had  declined  during  Queen  Anne's  War,  were  more 
flourishing  and  prosperous  than  ever  before,  much  to  the  jealousy  and 
dissatisfaction  of  all  New  England. 

The  years  between  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  and  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht 
were  a  period  of  depression  for  the  New  England  fisheries,  but  upon 
the  conclusion  of  peace  in  1713  there  was  a  general  revival.  The 
settlements  on  the  coast  of  Maine  were  reestablished  and  new  stations 
planted  farther  east,  the  ship-building  industry  commenced  once  more 
to  thrive  and  expand,  and  the  volume  and  range  of  foreign  trade  were 
increased.  The  renewed  activity  in  the  fisheries  was  soon  checked  by 
the  recurrence  of  Indian  depredations  on  the  Maine  coast  and  by  the 
aggressive  competition  of  the  French.  In  1725,  however,  a  treaty  was 
made  with  the  Indians,  and  once  more  a  period  of  prosperity  ensued, 
which  lasted  for  a  score  of  years. 

In  173 1  New  England  employed  between  Sfioo  and  6,000  men  in  the 
fisheries,  and  the  annual  product  was  esdmated  at  230,000  quintals  of 
dried  fish.^  It  was  about  this  time  that  Marblehead  took  the  lead  as 
a  fishing-port.  Gloucester,  Plymouth,  Salem,  and  other  towns  of 
Massachusetts  added  each  year  to  their  fishing  fleets,  and  the  fishing 
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industries  of  New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and  the  Isles  of  Shoals  grew  very 
rapidly.  The  cod  fishery  retained  the  place  of  chief  importance,  but 
sturgeon,  mackerel,  herring,  salmon,  and  other  varieties  of  fish  con- 
stituted  a  considerable  part  of  the  total  yearly  catch.  The  whale 
fishery  advanced  from  the  stage  of  boat  whaling  to  deep-sea  whaling. 
By  171 5  Nantucket  had  6  sloops  engaged  in  the  deep-sea  whaling  and 
by  1730  the  number  had  increased  to  25.  In  1736,  a  dozen  vessels,, 
some  of  which  were  of  100  tons  burden,  went  from  Provincetown  to 
the  whale  fishery  of  Davis  Straits,  and  at  other  New  England  whaling 
ports  there  was  a  similar  steady  expansion.^ 

In  1744,  England  again  became  involved  in  war  with  France.  Filled 
with  envy  and  alarm  on  account  of  the  continued  prosperity  that  had 
attended  the  French  fisheries  after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  the  people 
of  New  England  hailed  with  satisfaction  the  coming  of  the  opportunity 
to  make  another  attempt  to  expel  their  rivals  from  the  field.  Cape 
Breton  Island,  with  its  strong  fortress  at  Louisbourg,  was  the  key  to 
the  French  position  and  it  was  the  seizure  of  this  point  that  the  colonial 
government  of  New  England  decided  to  undertake.  Accordingly,  in 
March  1745,  an  expedition  under  the  command  of  William  Pepperell 
was  sent  against  the  French  stronghold.  In  the  colonies  south  of  New 
England  the  authorities  declared  Louisbourg  to  be  impregnable  and 
refused  to  lend  any  assistance  to  the  expedition,  which  they  asserted 
could  end  only  in  ridiculous  failure.  But  notwithstanding  the  strength 
of  the  French  position  and  the  opinions  of  their  neighbors,  Pepperell's 
men,  with  the  aid  of  an  English  fleet,  accomplished  the  capture  of 
Louisbourg  in  less  than  two  months,  an  exploit  that  was  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  events  of  colonial  history.  However,  the  eiFect  of 
this  brilliant  feat  on  the  outcome  of  the  struggle  for  the  control  of  the 
fisheries  was  entirely  negligible,  for  in  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
by  which  the  war  was  terminated,  in  1748,  England  returned  Louisbourg 
and  Cape  Breton  Island  to  France,  thus  restoring  conditions  in  America 
to  pracrically  the  same  state  that  had  existed  before  the  war.^ 

In  1756,  the  conflict  was  once  more  renewed.  Again  the  English  and 
colonial  forces  demonstrated  their  superiority  over  the  French,  and  this 
time  the  fruits  of  victory  were  not  given  back.  By  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  concluded  in  Paris  in  1763,  France  was  dispossessed  of  her  con- 
tinental possessions  in  North  America  and  lost  all  her  territory  in  the 
nonhem  fishing-grounds  except  the  two  small  islands  of  Miquelon  and 
St.  Pierre,  which  she  was  allowed  to  retain  for  the  use  of  French  fisher- 
men.* The  treaty  provided  that  the  fisheries  of  Newfoundland  and 
Nova  Scotia  should  remain  on  the  footing  established  by  the  treaty  of 
1 71 3,  but  France  was  excluded  from  the  fisheries  lying  within  15  leagues 
of  Cape  Breton  Island  and  from  the  fisheries  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence 
lying  within  3  leagues  of  the  coast  of  any  land  belonging  to  Great 
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tain.  Thus  did  England  acquire  an  empire  from  her  ancient  rival, 
the  long  struggle  of  the  two  nations  for  supremacy  in  the  New 
rid  came  to  an  end. 

THE  FISHERIES  VKOM  THE  PEACX  OF  PARIS  TO  THE  REVOLUTION, 
'o  the  American  colonists  the  most  important  result  of  the  conflict 
1  France  was,  at  that  time  at  least,  the  termination  of  the  efforts 
he  French  to  monopolize  the  fisheries.  During  the  two  decades 
;eding  the  Peace  of  Paris  the  hshing  industr\'  of  New  England  had 
id  to  expand  at  a  normal  rate.  Thousands  of  (ishetmen  had 
;red  the  regular  English  navy,  many  had  abandoned  their  peaceful 
ing  for  the  exciting  life  aboard  a  privateer,  and  others  had  joined 
numerous  expeditions  sent  against  the  French  militar>'  posts  in 
lada.  With  the  close  of  the  war  all  conditions  seemed  propitious 
a  rapid  industrial  and  commercial  expansion.  The  dangeT  of  a 
ign  war  was  no  more  present,  there  was  no  longer  a  risk  of  molesta- 
1  of  fishing  and  trading  vessels  by  ubiquitous  privateers,  the  range 
ndustrial  and  commercial  operations  was  greatly  widened,  and  a 
od  of  unprecedented  prosperity  seemed  to  he  at  hand.  But,  unfor- 
ately,  the  English  King  and  his  ministry  announced  that  the  time 

come  for  a  radical  change  of  colonial  policy.  It  was  declared  that 
ceforth  the  trade  of  the  colonies  was  not  only  to  be  regulated  in  such 
ay  as  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  English  merchants  and  manufac- 
irs,  but  also  to  be  subjected  to  taxation,  the  revenue  from  which 
lid  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  imperial  administrauve  system 
,  perchance,  even  afford  a  surplus  to  help  extinguish  the  targe  debt 
irred  in  the  acquisition  of  the  imperial  possessions, 
asting  around  for  a  starting-point  for  the  new  colonial  poUcy,  the 
ish  ministry  hit  upon  the  almost  forgotten  and  long-neglected 
asses  Act  of  1733  as  a  measure  exactly  suited  to  their  needs,  and 
Dunced  their  intention  of  enforcing  its  provisions  to  the  letter. 
ir  proposal  met  with  the  most  vigorous  protestations  from  the  New 
;land  colonies.  The  prosperity  of  the  fisheries  which  furnished  the 
s  of  New  England  comrrerce  was  dependent  upon  the  West  Indian 
le,  and  the  EngHsh  islands  in  the  West  Indies  provided  a  market 
only  one-third  of  the  fish  exported  and  furnished  a  still  smaller 
tion  of  the  molasses  needed  in  the  New  England  rum  distilleries. 
:  General  Court  of  Massachusetts  stated  that  the  enforcement  of 
Molasses  Act  would  cause  a  direct  pecuniary  loss  to  the  colony  of 
:ly  £300,000  annually  from  injury  to  the  fisheries,  besides  decreasing 
amount  of  importations  from  England  by  a  sum  almost  ns  large. 

people  of  -Rhode  Island  sent  a  long  remonstrance  to  the  Lords 
imissioners  of  Trade  and  Plantations,  stating  that  the  total  yearly 
luction  of  molasses  in  the  British  West  Indies  would  not  equal  two- 
ds  of  the  amount  annu;illy  imported  into  their  c<)lony,  and  that  the 
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Molasses  Act  of  1733,  if  revised  and  carried  into  execution,  would  bring 
utter  destruction  to  all  their  industries  and  trade.^  Notwithstanding 
these  representations,  the  English  Parliament  passed  the  Sugar  Act  of 
1764.  By  this  measure  duties  considerably  lower  than  those  levied  by 
the  act  of  1733  were  imposed  on  foreign  molasses  imported  into  the 
colonies,  and  the  importation  of  foreign  rum  was  prohibited.  At  the 
same  time,  duties  were  levied  on  several  other  important  colonial 
imports  and  preparations  were  made  for  the  extension  of  the  British 
system  of  stamp  taxes  to  the  colonies. 

The  ten  years  following  the  passage  of  the  Sugar  Act  witnessed  the 
gradual  widening  of  the  breach  between  the  colonies  and  the  mother 
country.  Parliamentary  measures  to  compel  submission  and  obedience 
were  met  one  after  the  other  with  evasion  and  resistance  on  the  part 
of  the  colonies.  One  of  the  last  efforts  of  England  to  force  the  colonies 
to  submit  was  an  act,  passed  in  1775,  restricting  New  England's  com- 
merce entirely  to  English  ports  and  providing  that  no  vessel  of  New 
England  should  be  permitted,  except  by  special  license,  to  engage  in 
any  fishery  on  any  part  of  the  coast  of  North  America.  In  less  than 
a  month  after  the  passage  of  this  measure,  the  engagements  ai:  Lex- 
ington and  Concord  signalized  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War. 

In  spite  of  the  oppressive  commercial  legislation  following  the  French 
and  Indian  War,  the  commerce  of  New  England  had  steadily  expanded. 
By  bribery  or  intimidation  of  customs  officials,  by  using  false  certifi- 
cates, and  by  smuggling,  a  large  trade  with  the  French  and  Spanish 
West  Indies  was  continually  maintained,  and  by  means  of  this  trade 
the  fisheries  grew  more  rapidly  than  at  any  previous  time.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  during  the  ten  years  from  1765  to  1775  there  were  665 
vessels,  of  a  total  of  25,630  tons,  and  carrying  4,405  men,  annually 
employed  in  the  New  England  cod  fishery  alone.^  In  Maine  the 
number  of  vessels  was  60,  with  a  tonnage  of  1,000;  the  remainder 
belonged  to  Massachusetts.  Marblehead  and  Gloucester  were  the 
leading  fishing-ports,  and  Salem,  Ipswich,  Yarmouth,  Plymouth,  and 
Chatham  all  had  cod  fleets  numbering  30  sail  or  more.  Three  hundred 
and  fifty  vessels,  many  of  which  were  more  than  100  tons  burden,  were 
employed  in  carrying  the  fish  to  markets  in  Europe  and  the  West 
Indies.  Altogether  the  fisheries  furnished  employment  for  upward  of 
lOyOOO  men,  and  yielded  a  product  approximating  $2,000,000  a  year  in 
value.  The  colonial  whale  fishery  in  1774  employed  no  less  than  360 
vessels,  with  an  aggregate  burden  of  33,000  tons.  Of  these,  300  be- 
longed to  Massachusetts  ports,  of  which  Nantucket  held  the  lead  with 
at  least  120,  and  the  remainder  were  distributed  among  different  ports 
of  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  and  New  York. 
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EFFECT  OF  THE  REVMAJTION  UPON  THE  FlSiERIES. 

The  opening  of  the  Revolutionary  War  marked  a  complete  cessation 
the  fishing  industry.     In  his  History  of  the  New  England  Fisheries 

.  121),  Mr.  Raymond  McFartand  graphically  pictures  the  conditions 
the  time  as  follows ; 

"  For  the  first  time  since  its  beginning  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth 
itury,  this  ancient  industry  of  the  sea  was  wholly  suspended.  For  a  decade 
:  annals  of  the  fisheries  give  place  to  records  of  war,  to  feats  of  daring  on 
id  and  sea.  What  could  be  accomplished  neither  by  raiding  Indians,  nor 
hostile  French  wars,  nor  by  restrictions  of  Parliament,  nor  by  two  centuries 
battlingwith  the  stonns  of  the  ocean,  was  accomplished  in  a  single  season  by 
:  war.  The  doughty  schooners  fled  for  refuge  to  their  native  harbors;  lines, 
IS  and  sounding-lead  were  laid  away  in  storehouses;  cargoes  of  fish  and  salt 
re  unloaded  upon  the  wharves;  captain  and  crew  threw  off  their  oiled 
rvels,  and  the  seas  were  undisturbed  by  the  white  sails  of  fiahing  craft  that 
1  dotted  their  surface  for  more  than  five  generations. 

'But  a  wonderful  transformation  was  at  hand  I  Almost  in  a  night  the 
inge  took  place,  for,  on  another  day,  the  largest  vessels  in  the  fleet  were 
Tiling  out  of  harbor  once  more  to  scour  the  seas  in  search  of  a  new  prey 
les  and  tubs  had  given  place  to  cutlasses  and  swivels;  out  of  the  sounding- 
ds  bullets  had  been  melted;  the  hold  of  the  vessel,  once  filled  with  salt  and 
1,  furnished  commodious  quarters  for  a  score  or  two  of  fighting  seamen; 
rvels  had  been  exchanged  for  American  uniform*  for  men  who  were  as  eager 
IT  to  train  their  guns  upon  British  men-of-war  as  they  had  been  but  a  few 
eks  before  to  cast  their  lines  on  the  Grand  Bank  of  Newfoundland.  In  this 
y  hundreds  of  fishing  schooners  were  fitted  out  as  privateers,  manned  by 
lermen  in  numbers  reaching  into  the  thousands,  many  fishermen  enlisted 
;he  land  service,  too,  and  gave  good  accounts  of  themselves  at  Bunker  Hill, 
mton,  and  other  places.  But  the  sea  held  by  far  the  greater  number  of  the 
isted  fishermen.  This  was  but  natural,  as  the  sea  was  their  chosen  home. 
)  men  who  had  been  driven  from  the  scene  of  their  daily  toil  in  securing  a 
ng  for  their  families  found  no  better  place  for  redressing  their  wrongs  than 
the  place  where  the  wrong  was  committed." 

The  losses  caused  by  the  interruption  of  the  fisheries  can  not  be 
lermined.  The  loss  in  products  must  have  been  $15,000,000,  and 
;  loss  from  the  decay  of  wharves,  vessels,  and  other  property  used 
fishing  was  unquestionably  several  hundred  thousand  doUars.  The 
idition  of  the  fishing-ports  at  the  close  of  the  war  bore  adequate 
ttmony  as  to  the  ravaging  effect  of  the  struggle  upon  the  entire 
lustry.  At  Marblehead,  for  instance,  the  vessel  tonnage  decreased 
m  12,000  in  1772  to  1,509  in  1780,  and  the  number  of  polls  from 
03  to  544.  In  1774,  Chatham  employed  27  vessels  in  the  cod  fishery 
i  in  1783  only  four  or  five  vessels  were  left  in  the  harbor,  and  "the 
m  was  filled  with  widows  mourning  the  loss  of  their  husbands  and 
15."  The  fishing  industry  in  all  its  branches  was  virtually  destroyed, 
1  the  people  who  had  formerly  depended  upon  it  for  their  livelihood 
re  reduced  to  destitution  and  misery. 

.n  the  negotiations  for  peace  in  1783,  the  fisheries  were  an  important 
tject  for  consideration,  just  as  they  had  been  an  important  factor  in 
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the  events  leading  up  to  the  war  for  independence.  Fortunately  for 
New  England,  one  of  the  commissioners  who  negotiated  the  treaty  was 
John  Adams,  who,  as  a  native  of  Massachusetts,  thoroughly  understood 
the  importance  of  securing  from  England  liberal  concessions  in  regard 
to  the  fishing-rights  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  By  dint  of 
arduous  labor,  Adams  was  able  to  achieve  results  that  surpassed  both 
the  hopes  of  his  government  and  the  expectations  of  the  New  England 
people.  The  terms  of  the  treaty  in  regard  to  the  fisheries  were  expressed 
in  Article  III,  as  follows: 

'*  It  is  agreed  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  continue  to  enjoy 
unmolested  the  right  to  take  hsh  of  every  kind  on  the  Grand  Bank,  and  on  the 
other  banks  of  Newfoundland;  also  in  the  Gulph  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  in  all 
other  places  in  the  sea  where  the  inhabitants  of  both  countries  used  at  any 
time  heretofore  to  fish.  And  also  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  such  part  of  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland as  British  fishermen  shall  use  (but  not  to  dry  or  cure  the  same  on 
that  island)  and  also  on  the  coasts,  bays,  harbours  and  creeks  of  all  other  of 
His  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America;  and  that  the  American  fish- 
ermen shall  have  the  liberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays, 
harbours,  and  creeks  of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  Island,  and  Labrador,  so  long 
as  the  same  shall  remain  unsettled;  but  so  soon  as  the  same  or  either  of  them 
shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  fish 
at  such  settlements,  without  a  previous  agreement  for  that  purpose  with  the 
inhabitants,  proprietors  or  possessors  of  the  ground." 

The  privileges  granted  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  by  this 
article  were  practically  equal  to  the  privileges  enjoyed  during  the 
colonial  period.  The  securing  of  such  favorable  terms  was  one  of  the 
most  satisfactory  results  of  the  treaty  negotiations. 

With  the  return  of  peace,  efforts  were  immediately  made  to  revive 
the  languishing  fishing  industries.  However,  the  long  period  of  inaction 
had  brought  about  changes  which  made  recovery  exceedingly  difficult. 
The  large  fishing  equipment  had  decayed  or  had  been  devoted  to  other 
uses,  the  fishermen  had  sought  other  employment,  and  their  children 
were  without  training  or  experience  in  the  fishing  business.  More- 
over, the  fisheries  were  dependent  upon  the  foreign  trade,  and  the  new 
nation  found  that  the  commercial  relations  of  an  independent  power 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  were  quite  different  from  the  relations 
possessed  by  the  colonies  of  a  powerful  and  wealthy  empire.  England 
was  no  longer  a  protector,  but  a  keen  competitor.  France  and  Spain 
were  willing  enough  to  lend  encouragement  and  assistance  to  rebellious 
English  colonies,  but,  the  discomfiture  of  their  hereditary  foe  accom- 
plished, they  displayed  a  decided  aversion  toward  aiding  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  commercial  rival.  The  British  navig^uion  laws,  literally 
interpreted,  not  only  excluded  all  vessels  of  the  United  States  from 
trade  with  English  colonies,  but  even  prohibite4  them  from  carrying 
Xoods  produced  anywhere  in  America  to  the  ports  of  Great  Britain. 
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Shortly  after  the  conclusion  of  peace,  and  annually  thereafter  for  a 
imber  of  years,  Parliament  empowered  the  King  to  regulate  the  com- 
ercial  intercourse  of  England  with  the  United  States.  Orders  in 
►uncil  were  soon  issued  placing  vessels  of  the  United  States  on  prac- 
:ally  the  same  footing  as  British  vessels  with  respect  to  the  carriage 
'  produce  of  the  United  States  directly  to  the  ports  of  Great  Britain, 
It  there  was  no  relaxation  of  the  navigation  laws  with  regard  to  the 
ade  between  the  United  States  and  the  British  West  Indies.  More- 
'er,  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  British  fisheries  in  America,  the 
ders  in  council  designating  the  commodities  which  British  vessels 
ight  carry  from  the  United  States  to  the  British  West  Indies  excluded 
;h  from  the  list.  The  English  sugar-planters  themselves  earnestly 
ideavored  to  secure  freedom  of  trade  with  the  United  States,  but  their 
Forts  were  unavailing.  The  orders  in  council  respecting  the  West 
idian  trade  were  repeated  from  year  to  year,  and  in  1788  their  pro- 
sions  were  embodied  by  Parliament  into  permanent  law.  In  1784 
ranee  and  Spain  closed  their  colonial  ports  in  America,  thus  excluding 
le  shipping  of  the  United  States  from  all  commerce  with  the  West 
idies,  except  a  small  trade  with  the  Danish  and  Dutch  Islands.  To 
Id  to  these  adverse  conditions,  the  Mediterranean  trade  of  the  United 
:ates,  now  that  the  protection  of  England  was  withdrawn,  was  totally 
■stroyed  by  the  Algerian  pirates.  The  prospects  for  a  revival  of 
immerce  were  indeed  gloomy. 

However,  the  protestation  of  the  sugar  planters  of  the  French  West 
idies,  the  decline  of  the  French  fisheries,  and  a  crop  failure  in  France 
used  the  French  government  soon  10  relax  the  restrictions  it  had 
iposed.  Once  a  number  of  important  West  Indian  ports  were  open 
I  American  vessels,  the  West  Indian  trade  quickly  recovered.  Though 
e  English  laws  were  not  modified,  they  were  evaded  or  disregarded  and 
tnerican  provisions  found  access  to  markets  in  the  British  islands, 
rade  with  Portugal  and  Spain  was  renewed,  and  new  markets  were 
und  along  the  Baltic  and  in  the  Far  East.  Beginning  with  1786,  the 
reign  trade  of  the  United  States  began  to  revive  very  rapidly,  and 
'  1788  it  was  as  prosperous  as  it  had  been  at  any  previous  time. 
With  the  revival  of  foreign  commerce,  especially  of  that  with  the 
est  Indies,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  the  New  England  cod  fishery  began 

recover.     Between  1786  and  1790  it  employed  each  year  an  average 

539  vessels  measuring  19,185  tons.  The  tonnage  for  1789-^  was 
,522,  a  thousand  tons  more  than  the  average  for  the  prosperous  years 
}m  1765  to  1775,  and  the  quantity  of  dried  and  pickled  fish  exported 

1789  was  somewhat  larger  than  the  quantity  exported  in  1771.  The 
ofits  derived  from  the  industry  were  not  so  large,  however,  as  in 
rmer  years,  because  of  the  advantage  held  in  competitive  markets  by 
e  fishermen  of  France  and  England,  who  were  aided  by  large  bounties 
anted  by  their  governments.     Nevertheless,  the  superior  natural 
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advantages  of  the  American  fisheimen  enabled  them  to  maintain  and 
expand  their  business.  At  the  time  of  the  beginning  of  the  new  govern- 
ment the  cod  fishery  seems  to  have  been  rehabilitated,  though  it  was 
soon  to  be  reduced  to  a  temporary  state  of  distress  through  losses 
occasioned  by  the  import  duties  levied  by  Congress  on  salt  and  material 
used  in  fishing  equipment. 

Though  the  cod  fishery  recovered,  the  whale  fishery  did  not.  For 
some  years  before  the  Revoludon,  England  had  provided  the  market 
for  nearly  all  colonial  whale  products  and  Parliament  had  encouraged 
the  colonial  whaling  industry  by  granting  preferential  duties.  Whale- 
fins  were  '^enumerated''  in  1766,  and  practically  all  the  oil  produced  in 
the  colonies  was  also  sold  in  Great  Britain.  After  the  war,  the  English 
markets  were  completely  closed  to  American  shipments  by  prohibitive 
duties.  Moreover,  while  whaling  had  been  suspended,  the  people  of 
America  had  grown  accustomed  to  the  use  of  tallow  candles,  and  there 
was  no  large  domestic  demand  for  oil  after  the  whaling  industry  was 
resumed.  Prices  fell  far  below  what  they  hud  been  before  the  Revolu- 
ticm*  The  fleets  of  Nantucket,  New  Bedford,  and  other  whaling  ports 
did  not  attain  their  former  size.  Some  Nantucket  whalemen  went 
to  Nova  Scotia  in  response  to  inducements  from  the  British  govern- 
ment and  a  few  others  emigrated  to  Europe  to  carry  on  the  whaling 
business  at  Dunkirk  under  the  patronage  of  the  French  Kling.  In  1789 
the  prospects  of  American  whaling  were  made  somewhat  brighter  by 
the  opening  of  the  French  market  to  American  products,  but  the  hopes 
occasioned  by  this  acdon  were  soon  dispelled  by  the  outbreak  of  the 
French  Revolution.  The  adverse  conditions  of  restricted  market  and 
low  prices  could  not  be  overcome,  and  though  the  whaling  industry 
continued^  it  remained  on  a  precarious  footing  for  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  at  rimes  it  seemed  doomed  to  total  exrinction. 
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rhe  coastwise  commerce  of  the  continental  colonies  planted  in 
nerica  had  its  origin  partly  in  the  work  of  collecting  commodities 

export  and  of  distributing  imported  goods,  and  partly  in  the  inter- 
inge  of  the  various  colonial  products.  The  Plymouth  colonists 
ablished  trading-posts  along  the  New  England  coast,  for  the  coi- 
tion of  furs  and  other  native  commodities,  from  the  sale  of  which 
y  secured  the  funds  to  pay  their  debt  to  the  English  investors  who 
i  furnished  the  capital  for  their  colonizing  venture.  Governor  Brad- 
d  records,  too,  that  in  1627  a  vessel  came  to  Plymouth  from  the 
Itch  plantation  of  New  Amsterdam,  bringing  "diverse  commodities, 
sugar,  linen  cloth,  Holland  finer  and  courser  stufes,  etc."  In  1631 
vemor  Winthrop  built  the  Blessing  of  the  Bay  for  trade  with  the  other 
ntations,  and  he  records  that  during  the  same  year  a  vessel  arrived 
m  Virginia  laden  with  com  and  tobacco  to  be  exchanged  for  fish. 
To  the  Dutch  who  settled  at  New  Amsterdam  may  be  given  the 
dit  for  being  the  first  to  develop  an  extensive  coastwise  commerce  on 
irstematic  basis.  At  the  time  the  Dutch  settlement  was  established. 
Hand  was  the  greatest  distributing  center  of  Europe.  Like  the  city 
te  of  Venice  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  Holland  was  in 

seventeenth  century  a  nation  of  traders.  To  the  busy  seaports  of 
t  country  came  the  products  of  all  parts  of  the  world,  to  be  redis- 
>uted,  and  in  the  outposts  established  by  the  Dutch  trading  corn- 
lies  the  eager  and  energetic  commercial  activities  of  the  Dutch 
tple  found  prompt  expression.  From  New  Amsterdam  small  vessels 
ed  to  the  English  pl;mt:itions  both  to  the  north  a  .d  to  the  south, 
hanging  gunpowder,  salt,  clothing,  and  European  manufactures  of 
kinds  for  large  quantities  of  tobacco,  grain,  fish,  and  furs,  part  of 
ich  was  consumed  at  the  Dutch  colony,  but  most  of  which  w»  trans- 
ted  to  the  markets  of  Holland.    In  the  ubiquitous  Dutch  t^duig- 
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vessels  Englauid  found  the  greatest  obstacle  to  her  own  conunerdil 
and  naval  progress,  and  it  was  only  after  a  stubborn  conflict  that  the 
restrictive  commercial  policy  of  the  Commonwealth  prevailed  and  the 
formidable  rival  was  crushed.  In  1664  ^^^  Amsterdam  was  seized  by 
the  English,  and  though  the  Dutch  continued  for  a  tiikie  to  share  in  the 
American  trade,  and  even  recovered  their  colony  for  a  brief  period,  their 
power  in  the  American  continent,  both  political  and  commercial,  was 
broken,  and  before  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  Dutch  shipping 
virtually  ceased  to  figure  in  either  the  foreign  or  the  domestic  trade  6i 
the  En^h  colonies. 

Meanwhile,  even  before  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  exclude  the 
Dutch  from  th^  English  colonial  trade,  the  shipping  of  New  England 
had  begun  to  assume  a  position  of  no  small  importance  in  the  inter- 
colonial and  over-sea  commerce  c^  America.  During  most  of  the  first 
century  of  their  existence  the  New  England  colonies  had  a  surplus  of 
grain  for  export,  which,  with  fish  and  other  provisions  and  imported 
wares  from  Europe,  found  a  ready  market  in  Virginia  and  Mary- 
land as  well  as  in  the  West  Indies.  From  Virginia  and  Maryland  large 
quanriries  of  tobacco  were  taken  coastwise  to  Boston  and  Salem,  and, 
regardless  of  the  admonition  of  Charies  I,  this  product  was  then  sold 
in  the  markets  of  continental  Europe,  while  from  the  West  Indies  sugar 
and  dyewoods  were  collected  for  export,  and  molasses  was  imported  for 
the  rum  manufacture.  Aside  from  the  coastwise  trade  with  the 
southern  colonies,  the  New  England  people  developed  a  thriving  and 
prosperous  trade  along  their  own  coasts,  collecting  at  their  important 
seaports  the  grain,  fish,  fur,  and  other  products  of  the  smaller  settle- 
ments and  distributing  among  them  the  imports  from  Europe  and  the 
other  colonies. 

There  were  several  reasons  i^y  the  colonies  of  New  England,  as 
well  as  New  York,  and,  later,  Pennsylvania,  should  develop  a  commerce 
to  be  carried  on  by  their  own  people  and  in  their  own  ships.  In  the 
first  place,  the  compararive  lack  of  native  commodities  which  could  be 
sold  in  England  made  it  almost  imperative  that  the  people  of  these 
settlements  should  provide  their  own  vessels  to  transport  their  surplus 
products  to  i^atever  markets  they  could  find,  and  it  was  inevitable 
that  a  portion  of  the  population  should  engage  in  trade  as  a  means  of 
securing  a  livelihood.  The  development  of  the  fisheries  gave  a  tre- 
mendous srimulus  to  ship-building,  and  both  of  these  industries,  as 
well  as  the  rum  manufacture  and  small-farra  agriculture,  were  con- 
ducive to  the  growth  of  seaport  cities,  which  became  the  centers  of  a 
thriving  and  prosperous  commerce.  With  siich  advantages  as  cheap 
ships,  little  external  compeution,  and  wdMociat^  markets,  the  traders 
of  the  northern  colonies  were  able  sdimliC^«Mi|llftely  to  monopolize 
the  intercolonial  trade  of  the  British  possessions  in  America.  In  the 
South  exactly  opposite  condiri<His  prevailed.    The  two  chief  products. 
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tobacco  and  rice,  were  demanded  in  England,  and  English  merchants 
sent  out  the  ships  necessary  for  their  transportation.  Agriculture, 
conducted  on  a  large  scale,  was  the  chief  industry,  navigation  and 
shipping  remained  undeveloped,  few  cities  arose,  and  the  number  of 
merchants  and  traders  was  relatively  small. 

For  the  development  of  coastwise  trade,  conditions  in  the  northern 
colonies  were  much  more  favorable  than  in  the  southern.  In  the 
former,  the  population  lived  near  the  sea,  and,  while  there  was  a  large 
number  of  ports  to  be  found  along  the  coast,  it  was  from  only  a  few  of 
them  that  an  important  over-sea  trade  was  carried  on.  To  these  larger 
ports  numerous  small  shipments  of  articles  intended  for  the  export 
trade  were  carried  from  the  other  settlements,  and  from  them  were 
distributed  the  imported  wares  which  poured  in  from  Europe,  Africa, 
the  Western  Islands,  and  the  West  Indies.  To  this  business  of  collec- 
tion and  distribution  was  added  the  interchange  of  colonial  products 
intended  for  domestic  consumption,  a  trade  which  became  increasingly 
important  during  the  eighteenth  century,  when  New  England  was 
compelled  to  rely  for  breadstufFs  on  the  farms  of  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  YorJc.  In  the  South  a  large  part  of  the  over-sea  trade 
was  carried  on  directly  from  the  plantation  wharves  which  lined  the 
numerous  navigable  rivers,  a  single  plantation  often  being  able  to  give 
employment  to  two  or  more  vessels .  The  work  of  the  collection  of  exports 
and  the  distribution  of  imports  in  small  vessels  was  relatively  unimpor- 
tant, and  consequently  the  local  coastwise  trade  never  approached  the 
magnitude  of  the  local  trade  of  the  northern  colonies,  where  production 
was  on  a  smaller  scale,  industry  more  diversified,  and  tradingmore  active. 
The  coastwise  trade  between  the  North  and  the  South  came  to  be  of 
some  importance,  but  it  was  small  in  comparison  either  to  the  local 
coastwise  trade  of  the  northern  colonies  or  to  the  trade  between  the 
continental  colonies  and  the  West  Indies — ^the  most  important  branch 
of  the  inter-colonial  trade.  Only  a  small  amount  of  southern  products 
was  consumed  in  the  northern  colonies,  and  the  demand  for  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  northern  settlements  among  the  southern  plantations  was 
likewise  relatively  small. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  close  of  the  colonial  period,  when  the  cotton 
industry  was  established  and  the  South  began  to  supply  raw  materials 
for  northern  manufactures  and  to  draw  its  subsistence  from  northern 
farms,  that  a  large  and  valuable  intersectional  commerce  was  developed. 
During  most  of  the  colonial  period  Virginia  and  Maryland  raised  grain  in 
sufficiently  large  quantities  to  have  a  surplus  for  export,  and  many 
of  the  southern  plantations  maintained  small  fishing  industries  to 
supply  domestic  needs.  Rum  was  probably  the  most  important 
domestic  commodity  purchased  from  New  England,  and  even  rum 
could  be  secured  as  easily  from  Jamaica  as  from  Rhode  Island.  The 
exportation  of  the  southern  surplus  to  Europe  fell  for  the  most  part  into 
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the  hands  of  British  merchants,  and  though  the  carriers  of  New 
land  and  New  York  collected  some  southern  tobacco  and  rj 
northern  ports  for  shipment  to  Europe,  the  quantity  was  very  sr 
compared  to  that  carried  directly  in  the  vessels  of  England, 
shipping  of  England  likewise  carried  to  the  southern  planters  n: 
the  European  imports  which  they  consumed. 

BRITISH  NAVIGATION  ACTS  AND  THB  CC»J»4IAL  COASTVISE  IVMX. 

The  enactment  of  the  Acts  of  Trade  of  1660,  1663,  and  1673 
tendency  to  crystallize  the  conditions  of  trade  described  above. 
is,  these  laws  practically  gave  control  of  the  intercolonial  trade 
shipping  of  the  northern  c<^onies,  made  direct  trade  with  Englai 
most  important  branch  of  the  commerce  of  the  southern  colonie 
greatly  Umited  the  possibility  of  the  expansion  of  the  coastwise 
between  the  two  sections.  The  act  of  1660  provided  that  all  i 
sailing  to  the  plantations  from  England,  Ireland,'  Wales,  or  Bi 
were  to  give  bond  at  the  port  of  departure  that  if  the  vessels  loade< 
merated  commodities,  they  should  be  brought  to  some  port  of  En 
Irelandf  or  If  ales  or  to  Berwick,  and  "for  all  ships  coming  froi 
other  port  or  place  to  any  of  the  aforesaid  plantations,  who  b 
Act  are  permitted  to  trade  there,  that  the  Governor  of  such  E 
Plantation  shall  before  the  said  vessel  be  permitted  to  load  on 
any  of  the  said  commodities,  take  Bond  .  .  .  that  such  ship  or 
shall  carry  all  the  aforesaid  goods  that  shall  be  laden  on  board 
to  some  other  of  his  Majesty's  Plantations,  or  to  England,  Ir 
Wales  or  Town  of  Berwick  upon  Tweed."  The  strict  enforcem 
this  act  would  have  meant,  of  course,  that  a  vessel  sailing  from  Er 
would  not  be  able  to  transport  any  of  the  enumerated  articles  fro 
colony  to  another,  and  that  for  the  most  part  this  trade  would  1 
to  colonial  vessels.  There  is  no  printed  evidence  available  to 
whether  this  apparent  discrimination  in  favor  of  colonial  vessel 
ever  rigorously  enforced,  but  it  is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  ct 
vessels  did  almost  completely  monopolize  the  intercolonial  tradi 
not  tmtil  after  the  Revolution  did  ships  from  England  engage  t 
large  extent  in  the  carrying  trade  between  the  continental  colonii 
the  West  Indies. 

Under  the  law  of  1660  the  colonists  had  perfect  freedom  of  tr; 
enumerated  commodiries,  and  were  able  to  secure  them  for  thei 
consumption  at  a  smaller  price  than  was  charged  the  English  cons 
who  was  compelled  to  pay  an  import  duty.  This  privilege,  \\o\ 
the  colonial  merchants  soon  abused,  especially  in  connection  wii 
Virginia  tobacco  trade.  It  appears  that  after  the  tobacco  was  I 
at  a  New  England  port  no  effort  was  made  at  the  time  of  its  reex| 
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tion  to  secure  a  bond  that  it  would  be  shipped  to  some  other  plantation 
or  to  some  port  in  England  or  Wales.  Consequently  the  tobacco  was 
carried  directly  to  continental  Europe,  and  not  only  did  the  English 
crown  suffer  the  loss  of  the  revenue  it  would  have  obtained  had  the 
tobacco  been  sent  to  England,  but  the  English  merchants  were  deprived 
of  the  commissions  they  would  have  received  had  the  trade  passed 
through  their  hands.  It  was  estimated  that  in  1663  the  English 
government  was  losing  aimually  £10,000  on  account  of  the  activity 
of  the  New  England  merchants  in  the  Virginia  tobacco  trade. 

To  prevent  the  loss  of  revenue  and  to  compel  the  shipment  directly 
to  England  of  the  enumerated  commodities,  beyond  the  amount  actu- 
ally demanded  for  colonial  consumption,  the  act  of  1673  ^^^  passed, 
levying  export  duties  on  enumerated  commodities  shipped  from  one 
colonial  port  to  another,  the  duties  being  practically  the  same  as  the 
import  duties  paid  on  the  goods  when  taken  to  England.  For  a  time 
this  law  had  but  little  effect.  The  New  England  traders  smuggled 
tobacco  out  of  the  southern  colonies  and  exported  it  to  Holland  and 
France  as  before.  Moreover,  they  interpreted  the  law  to  mean  that 
once  they  had  paid  the  export  duties  required  they  were  then  at  liberty 
to  send  the  tobacco  wherever  they  chose.  After  carrying  tobacco  to 
ports  on  the  European  continent  they  returned  with  cargoes  of  manu- 
factures which,  contrary  to  the  law  of  1663,  were  not  'Maden  and 
shipped  in  England."  These  open  violations  of  the  Acts  of  Trade 
called  forth  a  vigorous  protest  from  British  merchants,  who  in  a  peti- 
tion^ to  the  King  in  1676  stated  that  New  England  was  becoming  the 
''great  mart  and  staple"  of  all  the  colonies,  and  that  England  was 
being  robbed  of  her  trade  and  the  King  of  his  revenue.  Notwith- 
standing the  opinion  of  the  attorney-general  of  England  that  the  act 
of  1673  did  not  abolish  the  necessity  of  giving  bond  for  the  shipment 
of  enumerated  goods  to  some  English  dominion,  the  direct  trade  with 
the  continent  of  Europe  continued,  and  even  after  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  1696,  which  specifically  provided  that  bond  should  be  given 
whenever  the  enumerated  articles  were  shipped  and  that  the  export 
duties  should  be  paid  just  as  often  as  these  articles  were  sent  from  one 
colony  to  another,  the  illicit  trade  was  carried  on  to  some  extent. 
Edward  Randolph  reported'  in  1676  that  Massachusetts  took  no  notice 
of  the  Navigation  Acts,  importing  enumerated  goods  of  all  varieties 
and  transporting  them  directly  to  Europe.  A  favorite  plan  to  secure 
tobacco  was  to  smuggle  it  out  of  Carolina  and  the  ''Out  Parts  of  Vir- 
ginia,"' where  it  was  possible  to  evade  the  payment  of  export  duties. 
Robert  Holden  wrote  to  the  Commissioners  of  Customs  in  1679  ^^^^ 
half  a  dozen  Boston  traders  were  receiving  each  year  the  greatest  part 
of  the  tobacco  of  Albemarle  County,  upon  which  little  of  the  export 

^aUndar  <tf  Siai4  Papirs,  AmtHca  and  Wesi  Indies,  1675-76.  p.  137. 
*/M.,  466.         ^DocumsmU  ROaimi  lo  Colotuai  H«K.  qf  S.  K..  V.  30, 
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duty  had  been  paid.^  In  a  letter  to  the  G>mmis8ioner8  of  Customs  in 
1692  Randolph  inclosed  a  forged  certificate  given  by  a  Boston  mer- 
chant, who  he  asserted  had  carried  away  1,644  hogsheads  of  tobacco 
in  three  years.* 

However,  it  is  apparent  that  the  act  of  1673  had  a  restrictive  effect 
on  the  coastwise  trade.  Governor  Dongan  of  New  York  reported  in 
1687  that  the  law  prevented  New  York  from  becoming  a  collecting  port 
for  the  tobacco  of  Delaware.'  And  even  the  New  England  mer- 
chants are  said  to  have  paid  the  export  duties  on  tobacco  carried  from 
Virginia  to  Boston  and  then  to  have  shipped  the  tobacc^  to  England, 
where  import  duties  were  paid.^  There  is  little  doubt'  that  but  for 
the  Acts  of  Trade,  Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia  would  have 
competed  actively  for  the  trade  of  Virginia,  and  if  to  the  coastwise 
commerce  between  the  northern  and  southern  colonies  would  have 
attained  a  much  greater  magnitude.  The  largest  part  of  the  colonial 
shipping  belonged  to  merchants  who  preferred  to  carry  the  commodi- 
ties which  they  themselves  bought  and  sold.  The  carriage  of  tobacco 
and  rice  directly  from  the  southern  colonies  to  England  apparently  did 
not  appeal  to  them  as  a  profitable  business  and  the  field  was  left  to  the 
shipping  of  England.  It  seems  also  that  the  shipping  owned  in  New 
England  did  not  engage  largely  in  the  transportation  of  sugar  from  the 
West  Indies  to  Europe,  for  when  a  law  was  passed  in  1739  permitting 
the  exportation  of  sugar  directly  to  points  south  of  Cape  Finisterre, 
but  limiting  the  carriage  to  vessels  built  and  owned  in  Great  Britain, 
there  was  no  protest,,  except  from  the  British  carriers  who  owned 
colonial-built  ships.  In  ^742  the  privilege  of  entering  £he  trade  was 
accorded  to  them,  but  the  New  England  ship-owner  never  received  the 
same  concession.  In  the  same  manner  only  the  ship-owner  residing  in 
Great  Britain  was  permitted  by  the  act  of  1730  to  carry  rice  from  Caro- 
lina directly  to  points  south  of  Cape  Finisterre,  and  the  New  England 
merchants  and  carriers  never  protested. 

CHARACTER  AND  VOLUME  OF  INTEROHjONIAL  COASTWISE  TRADE. 

While  there  is  no  source  of  information  from  which  one  may  derive  I 

an  accurate  statement  of  the  development  of  the  coastvrise  trade  during  | 

the  eighteenth  century,  there  is  abundant  evidence  that  indicates 
the  general  character  of  the  trade  and  shows  its  relative  impoi:tance. 
Next  to  the  West  Indian  trade,  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  nofthem 
colonies  was  unquesrionably  the  most  valuable  branch  of  cominerce 
carried  on  by  American  merchants  and  shippers,  though  neither  the 
West  Indian  trade  of  the  colonies  as  a  whole  nor  the  coastwise  trade 
ever  attained  during  the  colonial  period  the  value  of  the  total 
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commerce  between  the  colonies  and  Europe.  Among  the  northem 
colonies,  New  Hampshire,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware  had 
comparatively  little  shipping  engaged  in  the  transatlantic  or  the  West 
Indian  trade,  and  their  people  sold  their  surplus  produce  at  the  impor- 
tant seaports  of  the  neighboring  colonies  and  bought  at  those  cities  the 
salt,  clothing,  sugar,  tea,  spices,  wines,  and  manufactured  goods  which 
had  been  brought  in  from  Europe  and  the  West  Indies.  In  1725  the 
little  colony  of  New  Hampshire  reported  that  its  trade  with  Boston 
had  a  value  of  £5,000  a  year.^  In  1730  the  General  Assembly  of 
Connecticut  reported  to  the  Board  of  Trade: 

''The  trade  of  the  Colony  is  but  small.  Horses  and  lumber  are  exported 
from  hence  to  the  West  Indies,  for  which  we  receive  in  exchange,  sugar,  salt* 
molasses  and  rum.  What  provisions  we  can  spare,  and  some  quantity  of  tar 
and  turpentine,  are  sent  to  Boston  and  New  York,  and  Rhode  Island,  for 
which  we  receive  European  goods.** 

Forty-two  vessels,  the  largest  of  which  was  of  a  burden  of  60  tons, 
belonged  to  the  people  of  the  colony.  There  was  no  trade  with 
Europe  ''excepting  only  a  few  voyages  to  Ireland  with  timber  and  some 
few,  one  or  two,  that  have  of  late  been  built  here  made  their  voyage  to 
Bristol,  there  sold  ship  and  cargo  and  brought  their  returns  hither/' 
All  kinds  of  British  manufactures,  such  as  ''woolen  cloath,  silks, 
glass,  nails,  scythes,  pewter,  brass  and  fire-arms''  were .  imported,  but 
they  were  nearly  all  purchased  from  the  merchants  of  Boston.^ 

In  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade  on  the  state  of  the  plantations  in 
1721,  New  Jersey  was  said  to  have  no  ships  but  coasting  vessels,  in 
which  the  colonists  sent  their  produce,  chiefly  grain  and  cattle,  to  New 
York  and  Philadelphia,  to  be  exchanged  for  English  manufactures.' 
Regular  packet  service  was  established  between  all  the  more  important 
northem  ports,  and  both  travel  and  trade  among  these  cities  grew 
constantly  in  volume.  During  the  three  years  from  June  24,  1714,  to 
June  24,  1717,  the  vessels  clearing  from  Boston  to  other  ports  on  the 
continent  numbered  390,  with  a  tonnage  of  11,589.^  This  was  equal 
to  the  tonnage  cleared  for  Great  Britain  and  about  one-third  of  the 
tonnage  cleared  for  the  West  Indies.  During  the  three  years  from 
1715  to  1718  the  clearances  from  New  York  for  other  continental 
colonies  amounted  to  4,234  tons.^  Cadwallader  Golden  wrote  from 
New  York  in  1723  that  *' several  of  our  neighbors  upon  the  continent 
can  not  well  subsist  without  our  assistance  as  to  Provisions  for  we 
yearly  sent  Wheat  &  Flower  to  Boston  and  Road  Island  as  well  as 
to  South  Garolina,  tho  [not]  in  any  great  quantity.*'*  In  one  week  in 
May  1 741,  Boston  received  6,650  bushels  of  com,  200  bushels  of  peas, 
180  bushels  of  beans,  534  barrels  of  flour,  291  barrels  of  beef,  278 

^Wecden.  BeomomU  and  Social  Hiskwy  cf  Sew  Bng^nd,  11,  5t9. 
*Pmbii€  Rtcords  pf  CoUmy  vf  CammHtitui.  VII.  583. 
*Do€mmmas  ReUimt  to  Colomiai  HiaL  9fN.  K.,  V.  tMU. 
VIM..  61S.  ^IhU^  686. 
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barrels  of  pork,  and  79  barrels  of  rice.^  Governor  George  Clinton 
wrote  to  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Plantations  in  1749  that  New  York 
received  from  the  northern  and  southern  portions  of  the  continent 
"Fi«h,  Oil,  Blubber,  Whale  Fins,  Turpentine  Oil,  Seal  Skins,  Hops, 
Cyder,  Flax,  Bricks,  Cole,  Lamp  Black,  certain  Wrought  Iron,  Tin  and 
Brasiery,  Joinery,  various  Carriages  and  Chairs,*'  while  to  the  English 
districts  north  and  south  New  York  sent  "Provisions,  Chocolate, 
Lumber,  European  and  India  Goods  with  those  enumerated  in  the 
Plantation  Trade  Acts  and  such  other  Imported  here  for  conveyance 
home  regularly/**  After  1730  New  York  refined  sugar  for  sale  to  the 
other  colonies.'  Boston  was  the  center  of  a  large  domestic  trade  in 
beef,  butter,  timber,  fish,  and  rum,  while  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
were  centers  for  the  collection  and  distribution  of  flour  and  grain. 
Boston  would  unquestionably  have  been  the  center  of  a  considerable 
coastwise  trade  in  domestic  woolens,  had  it  not  been  for  the  repressive 
policy  of  England.  The  hat-making  industry  of  the  northern  colonies 
was  also  restricted,  and  as  a  consequence  there  was  little  trade  in  colo- 
nial manufactures,  if  one  excepts  breadstufFS)  lumber,  and  mm. 

The  trade  between  the  northern  and  southern  colonies  gradually 
expanded.  With  the  increase  of  population  there  was  a  growing  inter- 
change of  products,  the  tobacco,  rice,  and  naval  stores  of  the  South 
being  traded  for  rum,  flour,  fish,  beef,  pork,  and  European  manufac- 
tured goods.  In  the  report  of  the  Board  of  Trade^  above  referred  to 
several  statements  were  made  indicating  the  nature  of  the  state  of  the 
trade  between  theNorth  and  South  during  the  early  eighteenth  century. 
Maryland  sent  tobacco,  beef,  pork,  and  grain  to  the  other  colonic  and 
received,  in  return,  rum  and  sugar.  Virginia  likewise  sold  tobacco  and 
provisions  to  the  other  plantations.  North  Carolina  had  but  little 
commerce,  and  that  was  carried  on  by  the  sloops  of  New  England, 
which  brought  clothing  and  ironware  to  exchange  for  pork,  com,  pitchy 
and  tar,  the  two  articles  last  mentioned  being  carried  first  to  New  Eng- 
land and  then  to  Great  Britain.  Few  of  the  southern  colonies  pos- 
sessed any  shipping  to  speak  of,  the  planters  depending  upon  the  mer- 
chants and  carriers  of  Great  Britain  and  New  England. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  an  interesting  coast- 
¥ase  commerce  began  between  New  England  and  the  southern  cojonies, 
which,  as  Weeden  says, '^  sheds  light  both  upon  the  general  development 
of  coasting  trade  and  upon  the  peculiar  tendency  of  early  New  England 
enterprise  to  join  capital  and  labor.''^  During  the  winter,  when  there 
was  little  fishing  carried  on,  the  owners  of  small  fishing-sloops  would 
load  their  craft  with  salt,  rum,  sugar,  molasses,  iron  and  wooden  ware, 
hats,  caps,  cloth,  handkerchiefs^  and  stockings,  which  they  carried  to 

^Weeden.  Beomomu  and  Social  Hisiory  of  New  En^nd,  II.  591. 

^DoemmaUs  ROaUmt  9o  Cohmial  Hisi.  ef  N.  K..  VI,  51 1.  */6M. 

«iMtf.,  V,  591.  AWeedeB.  SamomU  and  Social,  History  ef  New  Bm^nd,  II.  590. 
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the  southern  colonies  and  peddled  from  place  to  place,  returning  early  in 
the  spring  with  a  valuable  lot  of  pitch  and  tar  and  supplies  of  com  and 
pickled  pork.  These  trading  expeditions  of  the  fishermen  were  private 
ventures  entirely,  which  offered  a  good  opportunity  to  seizure  a  profit 
even  during  the  winter  season  from  the  investment  in  fishing  craft. 

Thus,  while  the  most  important  portion  of  the  commerce  of  the 
southern  plantations  was  with  Great  Britain,  the  trade  with  the  colo- 
nies of  the  north  formed  a  regular  feature  of  their  economic  life.  Part 
of  this  trade  was  carried  on  in  connection  with  the  West  India  trade  of 
the  northern  colonies,  vessels  stopping  on  the  voyage  each  way,  once 
to  exchange  rum  and  imported  merchandise  for  staves,  headings,  and 
provisions  for  the  sugar  islands,  and  again  to  leave  sugar,  molasses^ 
.rum,  and  negroes.  Occasionally  slaves  were  sent  from  Newport  and 
other  northern  cities  to  the  southern  plantations,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  slaves  came  either  directly  from  Africa  or  from  the  West  Indies. 
Goods  which  had  been  smuggled  into  New  England  from  Europe  were 
sold  regularly  in  the  South,  though  probably  not  in  large  quantides, 
and  manufactures  of  all  kinds  from  England  were  also  distributed 
among  the  southern  ports  by  the  northern  merchants.  Peter  Faneuil 
and  Thomas  Amory,  Boston  merchants,  traded  regularly  with  the 
southern  colonies,  and  the  merchants  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
also  bought  and  sold  there.  The  volume  published  in  191 4  by  the 
Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  containing  a  portion  of  the  corre- 
spondence of  several  Newport  merchants  during  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, throws  some  interesting  light  on  the  coastwise  trade.  The  New- 
port traders  had  dealings  with  merchants  at  practically  every  port  of 
any  importance  along  the  entire  coast,  selling  rum,  clothing,  manu- 
factures, and  slaves,  and  buying  provisions,  rice,  tobacco,  and  other 
native  products.^  That  they  met  with  competition  is  indicated  by  a 
letter  from  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1770,  saying  that  the  market 
there  had  been  supplied  with  sugar  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia.' 
That  the  Acts  of  Trade  were  not  enforced  with  complete  eflFective- 
ness  is  indicated  by  the  sailing  orders  given  a  Captain  Hammond  in 
1770  to  take  a  cargo  of  rice,  sugar,  and  ginger  to  Gothenburg  or  to 
Hamburg  and  lay  out  the  proceeds  in  Bohea  tea  and  other  articles, 
which  were  to  be  consigned  to  one  of  the  French  Islands  in  the  West 
Indies,  but  carried  to  Rhode  Island  and  secretly  unloaded.' 

The  volume  of  tlK  coastwise  trade  of  the  colonies  on  the  eve  of  the 
Revolution  is  indicated  in  table  9,  showing  the  entrances  and  clear* 
ances  at  the  pojts  of  the  northern  and  southern  colonies  in  1 769.  The 
statistics  of  the  tonnage  of  entrances  and  clearances  of  the  several 
individual  c7$lonie&  are  given  in  table  5,  on  page  92. 

>r*«  Cammirce  af  Rkod€  Isiand,  I  (Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  CoUecUons.  7Ui  9UkM,  IX.  1914). 
•/Mb«25.  •riHd.,  332. 
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Table  9,-~GfOss  ref^stmd  tonnage  of  the  vessels  entered  and  cleared  at  the  poru  of  the  northern  and 

southern  colonies  in  176Q, 

ENTERED. 


f 

From  Great 

Britain  and 

Ireland. 

Southern 

ports  of 

Europe  and 

Africa. 

British  and 

foreign 

West 

Indies. 

Continent 
of  America, 
Bahamas, 
Newfound- 
land, etc. 

Total. 

Total  for  northern  colonies . . 
Total  for  southern  colonies . . 

Total  for  all  colonies. . 

* 

30,353 
60,357 

20,906 
13,245 

60,888 
34,028 

78,198 
34,171 

190,345 
141,801 

90,710 

34,151 

94,916 

112,369 

332,146 

CLEARED. 

Total  for  northern  colonies . . 
Total  for  southern  colonies . . 

Total  for  all  colonies. . 

Total  entrances  and 
dearanoes 

31,675 
67,446 

21,888 
20,713 

63,651 
32,731 

72,875 
28,323 

190,089 
149,213 

99,121 

42,601 

96,382 

101 , 198 

339,302 

189,831 

76,752 

191,298 

213,567 

671,448 

The  statistics  in  the  fourth  column  of  this  table  indicate  fairly  well 
the  volume  of  the  coastwise  trade.  Part  of  the  entrances  and  clear- 
ances here  indicated  were  for  the  trade  with  Newfoundland,  Canada, 
Nova  Scotia,  Florida,  Bermuda,  and  the  Bahamas,  and  in  order  to  con- 
sider only  the  trade  among  the  thirteen  colonies  it  would  be  necessary 
to  make  some  subtraction,  though  at  the  most  the  deduction  would 
not  amount  to  more  than  25,000  tons.^  Even  with  this  deduction  the 
coastwise  trade  of  the  thirteen  colonies  would,  from  the  standpoint  of 
tonnage  of  shipping  engaged,  rank  among  the  leading  branches  of 
colonial  commerce.  It  may  be  safely  assumed,  however,  that  its  value 
was  less  than  that  of  the  trade  with  Great  Britain  or  of  the  West  Indian 
trade.  The  most  important  feature  which  the  table  brings  out  is  the 
diflPerence  in  the  character  of  the  commerce  of  the  northern  and  south- 
em  colonies.  In  the  North  the  coastwise  business  took  high  rank  in  all 
the  colonies,  employing  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut  practically 

*The  entrances  and  clearances  of  Canada.  Nova  Scotia.  Newfoundland,  and  Florida,  for  ports, 
of  the  cootinftnt  of  America,  in  1769.  were  as  follows  (Raynal.  Histoire  Philosophi^ue,  IX,  No.  3) : 


Table  10. — Tonnage  of  entrances  and  clearances^  continent  of  North  America^  '7^- 


Canada. 

Nova 
Scotia. 

New- 
foundland 

East 
Florida. 

West 
Florida. 

Total. 

Entered  (tons) 

2,246 
2,752 

4,495 
5,489 

3,087 
923 

1,097 
1,688 

375 
612 

11,300 
11,064 

Cleared  (tons) 

Lord  Sheffield,  in  his  Observaikms  on  Commerce^  gives  a  table  showing  the  entianoes  and  dcai^ 
foraU  the  English  colonics  in  America  in  1770.    The  total  for  the  continental  cokmiy  wm 
kt^K  than  for  1769,  but  the  relative  proportions  were  about  the  same. 
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one-half  of  the  tonnage  entered  and  cleared,  and  more  than  one-third 
of  the  tonnage  of  the  entrances  and  clearances  of  Massachusetts,  the 
leading  commercial  colony.  Among  the  southern  colonies  the  coast- 
wise  business  held  a  much  less  important  position.  Direct  trade  with 
Great  Britain,  as  shown  in  table  9,  employed  almost  one-half  of  the 
tonnage  of  the  entrances  and  clearances  of  southern  ports,  and  the 
coastwise  trade  was  represented  by  little  more  than  one-fifth. 

Like  all  the  other  branches  of  trade  carried  on  in  colonial  vessels, 
the  coastwise  commerce  was  almost  utterly  destroyed  during  the 
Revolution.  American  ships  which  were  not  employed  as  privateers 
were  compelled  for  the  most  part  to  lie  rotting  at  the  wharves  until 
the  war  was  ended,  and  though  a  small  amount  of  trade  was  carried  on 
among  the  colonies,  the  business  was  dangerous  and  therefore  small  and 
irregular.  It  was  during  these  years  that  the  need  for  home  manufac* 
tures  and  better  means  of  inland  transportation  were  effectually  demon- 
strated. It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  almost  as  soon  as  the  war  ended, 
steps  were  taken  to  improve  the  inland  navigation  of  Virginia  and  other 
States,  in  order  that  a  sheltered  waterway  might  be  provided  for  at 
least  a  part  of  the  distance  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 

IhTIERSTATE  TRAI^  AFTER  THE  REVOLimON.   PROVISIONS  OF  THE  CONSTmniON. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  coastwise  trade  was  at  once  resumed. 
It  was,  in  fact,  the  only  branch  of  the  old  colonial  trade  of  the  American 
merchants  and  carriers  which  it  was  possible  freely  to  take  up  again, 
the  trade  to  the  West  Indies  being  forbidden  by  the  Navigation  Laws 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  commerce  with  southern  Europe  ruined  by  the 
withdrawal  of  British  protection  against  pirates.  Direct  trade  with 
Great  Britain  immediately  resumed  its  former  volume,  but,  as  before,  it 
was  carried  on  chiefly  in  British  ships.  For  a  time  the  coastwise  trade 
prospered,  but  before  long,  in  common  with  the  other  branches  of 
trade,  it  experienced  a  severe  depression.  Credit  everjrwhere  was 
impaired,  there  was  little  money,  and  the  various  States,  jealous  and 
fearful  of  the  commercial  prosperity  of  one  another,  began  to  erect 
barriers  that  crippled  the  commerce  of  all.  New  York  attempted  to 
break  up  the  trade  of  Connecticut  and  New  Jersey  by  imposing  heavy 
fees  on  every  vessel  entering  from  those  States.  Delaware  and  New 
Jersey  tried  to  attract  to  their  ports  the  foreign  trade  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  York  by  a  system  of  legislation  dfering  lower  import  duties 
and  more  favorable  trade  regulations.  When  Massachusetts  and 
Rhode  Island  placed  almost  prohibitive  duties  on  imports  carried  in 
British  ships,  Connecucut  admitted  such  imports  free,  hoping  to  obtain 
a  monopoly  of  domesric  trade  in  Brirish  products.  Several  of  the 
States  imposed  heavy  duties  on  goods  from  all  other  States  with  the 
two-fold  object  of  encouraging  domestic  production  and  of  conserving 
the  supply  of  coin.    It  was  due  primarily  to  the  extreme  need  of  a 
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system  of  uniform  regulation  of  interstate  and  foreign  trade  that  the 
Annapolis  convention  was  held  in  1786,  the  convention  which  called 
the  meeting  of  the  body  that  framed  the  Federal  Constitution  at 
Philadelphia  in  1787. 

The  disputes  among  the  makers  of  the  Constitution  over  what  power 
of  commercial  regulation  should  be  given  to  Congress  were  exceedingly 
bitter,  and  in  no  other  phase  of  the  work  of  the  convention  did  the 
opposing  economic  interests  of  the  sections  of  the  country  stand  out 
more  clearly-  The  northern  navigating  and  trading  States  wanted 
complete  power  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Federal  Government,  but 
the  southern  delegates  feared  that  Congress  might  at  some  time,  if 
dominated  by  the  commercial  interests  of  the  North,  enact  a  navigation 
law  excluding  foreign  carriers.  The  result  of  such  an  act  could  only 
be  a  tremendous  increase  in  freight  rates  which  would  impoverish  the 
southern  planter  and  enrich  the  northern  carrier.  Almost  unani- 
mously, therefore,  the  southern  delegates  insisted  that  a  provision  be 
inserted  in  the  Constitution  by  which  Congress  would  be  prohibited 
from  enacting  a  navigation  law  unless  by  a  two-thirds  vote  of  both 
houses.  Furthermore,  the  South  demanded  that  Congress  be  for- 
bidden to  levy  export  duties  or  prohibit  the  importation  of  slaves. 
Out  of  these  conflicting  views  a  compromise  was  eventually  reached. 
Congress  was  given  general  power  ^'to  regulate  commerce  with  foreign 
nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes,''  and 
empowered  to  levy  import  duties  on  the  condition  that  they  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States.  However,  it  was  stipulated  that  ''no 
preference  shall  be  given  by  any  regulation  of  commerce  or  revenue  to 
the  ports  of  one  State  over  those  of  another;  nor  shall  vessels  bound  to, 
or  from,  one  State,  be  obliged  to  enter,  clear,  or  pay  duties  in  another," 
that  ''no  tax  or  duty  shall  be  laid  on  articles  exported  from  any  State," 
and  that  "the  migration  or  importation  of  such  persons  as  any  of  the 
States  now  existing  shall  think  proper  to  admit,  shall  not  be  prohibited 
by  the  Congress  prior  to  the  year  1808."  Furthermore,  it  was  agreed 
that  "no  State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  the  Congress,  lay  any 
imposts  or  duties  on  imports  or  exports,  except  what  may  be  absolutely 
necessary  for  executing  its  inspection  laws;  and  the  net  produce  of  all 
duties  and  imposts,  laid  by  any  State  on  imports  or  exports,  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States;  and  all  such  laws 
shall  be  subject  to  the  revision  and  control  of  the  Congress."  "No 
State  shall,  without  the  consent  of  Congress,  lay  any  duty  of  tonnage 
or  .  .  .  enter  into  any  agreement  or  compact  with  another  State,  or 
with  a  foreign  power." 

Before  the  new  Constitution  went  into  operation  economic  conditions 
in  the  United  States  began  to  take  a  turn  for  the  better.  Washington 
wrote  to  Jefferson  in  1788:  "The  people  have  been  ripened  by  mis- 
fortune for  the  reception  of  a  good  government.    They  are  emerging 
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from  the  gulf  of  dissipation  and  debt  into  which  they  had  precipitated 
themselves  at  the  close  of  the  war.  Economy  and  industry  are  evi- 
dently gaining  ground.  Not  only  agriculture,  but  even  manufactures, 
are  much  more  attended  to  than  formerly.*'  Under  the  stimulating 
influence  of  renewed  industrial  activity  die  trade  am<Mig  the  States 
quickly  revived.  Not  only  in  the  commodities  of  the  colonial  period 
did  trade  expand,  but  in  the  products  of  the  growing  manufactures  and 
the  imports  from  the  newly  opened  East  India  markets  a  healthy 
domesric  commerce  sprang  up.  However,  at  the  rime  the  new  govern- 
ment was  launched,  there  was  as  yet  no  indication  that  the  coastwise 
trade  wotdd  ever  occupy  a  more  important  relative  position  than  during 
the  colonial  period,  when  it  was  exceeded  in  value  both  by  the  direct 
trade  with  Europe  and  by  the  West  Indian  trade.  Domestic  trade  of 
great  volume  occurs  only  when  there  is  a  sectional  diversity  of  products 
for  which  there  is  a  great  intersectional  demand.  Diversity  of  produc- 
tion of  this  kind  did  not  exist  to  a  large  extent  during  colonial  days, 
and  even  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  there  was  no 
indication  that  conditions  favorable  to  a  large  interregional  domesric 
commerce  would  soon  arise.  But  two.  events,  one  occurring  within  a 
little  more  than  a  year  after  Washington's  inauguration  and  the  other 
four  years  after,  foreshadowed  a  fundamental  change  in  the  economic 
organization  of  the  nation.  The  first  was  the  building  of  a  cottcm-mill 
by  Samuel  Slater  at  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Island,  and  the  second  was  the 
invention  of  the  cotton-gin  by  Eli  Whitney.  Out  of  the  change  heralded 
by  these  two  events  was  to  grow  a  domestic  commerce,  both  coastwise 
and  internal,  more  valuable  than  the  foreign  or  domestic  trade  of  any 
other  nation  of  the  world. 


a.-         ... 


CHAPTER  XL 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  AMERICAN  COMMERCE  IN  THE 
SEVEN1EENTH  AND  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURIES. 

Place  of  the  tradiiig  eompaiiies  in  eariy  commerce,  17s.  The  period  of  the  mer- 
chant carrier,  178.  Reaaons  why  merchanu  were  their  own  carriers,  179.  Siae  of 
the  Mtt^fiamr  and  other  Tetieli,  181.  Effects  of  British  legislation  upon  colonial 
tnde,  i8a.  Trade  conditions  following  1783, 184.  Effect  of  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Government,  184.  Direct  trade  with  the  Far  East,  185.  Early 
merchant  princes,  185.  Appearance  of  the  common  carrier  on  the  sea,  186. 
Qiarter  traffic,  187.  Attempu  to  establish  line  services  between  Europe  and 
America,  188. 

The  merchant  and  carrier,  at  all  times,  adapt  their  methods,  as  fully 
as  they  can,  to  the  work  to  be  done;  and  trade  management  advances 
with  the  progress  of  economic  organization.  The  activities  of  foreign 
merchants  and  ocean  carriers  are  conditioned,  first  of  all,  by  the  status 
of  industry  and  inland  transportation,  by  national  monetary  systems, 
and  by  the  extent  to  which  domestic  and  international  credit  and 
banking  institutions  have  been  developed. 

Political  conditions  and  ideals,  also,  affect  both  the  scope  of  com- 
merce and  the  methods  followed  in  carrying  on  trade.  The  existence 
or  absence  of  an  efficient  central  government  will  almost  certainly  aid 
or  hinder  the  growth  and  organization  of  both  inland  and  over-sea 
commerce;  national  ideals,  such  as  found  expression  in  the  '^mercan- 
tile system ''  and  are  embodied  in  present-day  tariff  laws,  modify  com- 
mercial evolution;  while  warfare  and  international  recriminations  have 
frequently  interrupted  the  peaceful  progress  of  trade. 

The  purpose  of  this  chapter  is  to  state  briefly  how  American  maritime 
commerce  was  carried  on  during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries,  to  describe  how  American  commerce  was  developed  by 
British  and  colonial  merchants  under  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
century  conditions.  The  account  must  necessarily  begin  with  a  brief 
reference  to  the  trading  companies  by  which  the  first  colonies  were 
planted  in  America. 

PLACE  OF  THE  TRADING  CONfPANlES  IN  EARLY  COMMERCE 

The  chartered  companies  that  established  settlements  at  Jamestown, 
Plymouth,  New  Amsterdam,  and  Boston  were  given  the  monopoly  of 
the  commerce  of  the  regions  granted  to  them.  These  companies 
expected  to  make  money  by  reserving  to  themselves  the  exclusive 
conduct  of  the  commerce  of  the  American  plantations;  but  experience 
•con  showed  that  the  companies,  as  such,  were  not  effective  trade 
managers.  Their  monopoly  of  commerce  proved  to  be  of  advantage 
neither  to  the  companies  nor  to  the  colonies.    As  the  colonies  grew,  it 
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became  evident  that  the  trade  between  America  and  Europe  could 
be  carried  on  best  by  the  merchants  of  England,  the  planters,  traders, 
and  fishermen  of  America,  and,  in  course  of  rime,  by  the  merchant- 
traders  of  New  England  and  the  middle  colonies. 

The  trade  mmiopoly  given  the  chartered  companies  was  not  only  in 
harmony  with  the  general  pracrice  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  but  was  justified  by  the  nature  of  the  task  which  the  com- 
panies assumed  when  they  undertook  to  plant  and  maintain  colonies 
in  America.  It  was  known  that,  even  under  the  most  favoring  condi- 
tions, the  plantations  in  the  New  World  could  hardly  be  expected  to 
give  rise  immediately  to  a  profitable  commerce.  Capital  must  be 
invested  by  the  adventurers  without  returns  for  a  period  of  years.  The 
first  division  of  profits,  in  the  case  of  the  Virginia  and  Plymouth 
companies,  was  to  be  made  at  the  end  of  seven  years,  and  by  the  second 
charter  secured  by  the  Virginia  Company,  in  1609,  the  distribution  of 
the  accumulated  earnings  was  to  be  made  in  1616.  During  the  early 
years  of  experimental  struggle  to  establish  the  American  settlements, 
the  commerce  with  America  was  not  so  much  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities as  the  contribution  of  food  and  supplies  by  the  companies  to 
their  plantations.  The  obligations  assumed  by  the  companies  in 
return  for  their  trade  monopoly  and  their  political  powers  proved  to 
be  much  greater  than  the  favors  received;  thus  in  a  comparatively 
short  time  the  trading  companies  went  out  of  existence. 

The  Virginia  Company  decided  in  1619  to  permit  outsiders  to  trade 
with  its  colony.  Five  years  later,  the  King  terminated  the  company's 
charter  by  quo  warranto  proceedings  and  Virginia  became  a  crown 
colony.  After  that,  the  merchant  traders  of  England  and  the  planters 
in  Virginia  (the  latter  acting  through  their  "factors"  in  England) 
slowly  built  up  the  large  over-sea  commerce  of  the  colony. 

In  the  case  of  Plymouth,  the  colonists,  in  1627,  made  a  financial 
settlement  with  the  "adventurers"  who  had  advanced  the  funds  to 
start  the  colony.  By  this  arrangement  the  colony  secured  control  of 
its  commerce  when,  seven  years  after  the  settlement  of  the  colony,  the 
time  had  come  for  the  adventurers  in  England  to  make  the  first  division 
of  profits.  The  Plymouth  Colony,  in  1627,  formed  itself  into  a  com- 
pany and  bought  out  the  rights  which  the  adventurers  resident  in 
England  had  in  the  property  in  New  Plymouth,  and  the  colony — f.  e.^ 
the  company  into  which  the  colonists  had  formed  themselves— decided 
to  give  to  their  eight  leading  men  exclusive  trading  privileges  for  six 
years.  These  eight  men,  the  "undertakers,"  accepted  this  trading 
monopoly  not  for  their  own  gains,  but  that  the  profits  of  trading  might 
be  applied  to  the  payment  of  the  debt  of  £2,400  which  the  colony  had 
incurred  in  settling  with  the  adventurers. 

The  commerce  of  New  Netherland  was  strictly  monopolized  by  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  from  162 1  to  1638.    Previously,  in  1614, 
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the  Amsterdam  Company  had  be^i  given  the  monopoly,  for  four  years, 
of  the  trade  of  the  Dutch  possessions  in  America.  The  trade  of  the 
Amsterdam  Company  consisted  of  bartering  with  the  Indians  to  secure 
furs,  and  this  was  the  characteristic  of  commerce  until  some  years  after 
the  Dutch  West  India  Company  had  established  permanent  settle- 
ments in  New  Netherland.  When,  in  1638,  the  West  India  Compa«iy 
opened  the  trade  of  New  Netherland  to  individual  merchants  resident 
in  the  colony,  it  required  them  to  ship  their  goods  in  the  company's 
vessels,  and  carefully  regulated  both  the  over-sea  commerce  and  the 
traffic  with  the  Indians.  The  merchants  had  to  pay  a  duty  of  10  per 
cent  on  imports  and  1 5  per  cent  on  exports.  This  was  deemed  neces- 
sary for  revenue  purposes;  while  the  careful  regulation  of  the  trade  with 
the  Indians  was  imperative  in  order  to  prevent  unscrupulous  individuals 
from  selling  firearms  and  rum  to  the  red  men.  The  safety  of  the 
colony  as  well  as  the  continuance  of  the  fur  trade  depended  upon  this 
regulation. 

The  commerce  carried  on  at  New  Amsterdam  consisted  both  of  the 
direct  trade  of  the  colony  with  Holland  and  of  the  indirect  trade  of 
the  merchants  of  Holland  with  the  tobacco  colonies  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland  and  with  southern  New  England.  The  success  of  the  Dutch 
merchants  in  securing  the  export  trade  of  the  British  colonies,  even  to 
England,  was  such  as  to  cause  Parliament  to  pass  the  Navigation  Acts 
of  1650  and  165 1,  requiring  the  use  of  English  and  colonial  ships  to 
bring  colonial  goods  to  England;  and  the  British  Act. of  Trade  of  t66o 
included  tobacco,  the  chief  basis  of  the  Dutch  trade  with  the  English 
colonies,  among  the  enumerated  articles  that  might  be  sold  only  in 
the  English  realm.  For  thirty  years  before  this  Act  of  Trade  became 
a  law  there  had  been  a  continuous  trade  between  Holland  and  the 
tobacco  colonies  in  America.  Some  of  the  Amsterdam  merchants  who 
engaged  in  this  commerce  were  Englishmen.  The  ships  from  Holland 
sometimes  made  direct  trips  to  and  from  the  Chesapeake,  although  it 
is  probable  that  the  traffic  was  more  largely  carried  on  via  New 
Amsterdam. 

The  Dutch  had  developed  this  trade  during  the  Civil  War  in  England 
and  it  continued  during  the  Protectorate  in  spite  of  Cromwell's  vigorous 
measures.  The  British  Acts  of  Trade  of  1660  and  1663  confined  the 
Dutch  trade  in  America  to  New  Netherland,  and  the  conquest  of  that 
colony  by  the  English  in  1664  practically  shut  Holland  out  of  the  com- 
merce with  continental  America.  The  elimination  of  the  West  India 
Company  from  New  Netherland  ended  the  monopolization  of  American 
commerce  by  trading  companies;  henceforth  i^  all  the  colonies  com- 
merce was  developed  by  English  and  colonial  merchants  subject  to 
such  restrictions  as  were  contained  in  the  British  Acts  of  Trade  and 
in  colonial  laws  for  the  regulation  of  commerce  and  shipping. 

In  the  proprietary  colony,  Maryland,  there  was  no  restriction  placed 
upon  trade.    From  the  start  it  was  open  to  individual  traders;  and 
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the  eariy  oonmefce  of  Maiybndy  af  wcD  as  that  of  VirgM^a»  after  1619, 
was  carried  on  by  En^h  and  Dutch  merchants.  The  Acts  of  Trade 
prevented  the  EHitch  merchants  from  Ipngaging  in  the^  business  and 
restricted  the  market  of  the  principal  eiq^p^  commodity  to  En^and. 
As  the  plantations  grew  larget«^some  planters  sent  thdr  crops  in  their 
own  vessels  to  their  factors  in'  England;  and  the  merchants  of  New 
En^and,  as  they  enlarged  their  coasting  traffic,  carried  the  products  of 
New  England,  and  also  some  oi  the  supplies  imported  from  Europe,  to 
Virginia  and  Maryland  to  exchange  for  tobacco  to  be  marketed  in 
England. 

Tlie  Carcrfinas,  Pennsylvania,  and  Geoigjia  were  settled  some  time 
after  the  trading  companies  had  made  their  unsuccessful  jittempts  to 
nion(^x>lize  the  commerce  of  the  colonies  they  had  planted.  The  early 
commercial  history  of  New  Jersey  was  associated  with  that  of  New 
Netheriand  and  New  York,  while  Delaware  was,  at  the  beginning,  a 
part  of  Pennsylvania. 

THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  MERCHAlfT  CARRIER. 

The  comperitive  organizadcm  of  American  commerce  under  the 
management  of  individual  merchant  traders  prevailed  throughout 
most  of  the  seventeenth  century  and  all  of  the  eighteenth.  American 
trade  during  these  two  centuries  was  carried  on  mainly  by  merchants 
who  owned  their  own  ships  and  were  their  own  carriers.  The  trader 
did  not  pay  fteight  to  another  man  or  to  a  company  that  owned  ships 
and  that  acted  as  a  common  carrier.  The  ocean  ship,  like  the  ware- 
house or  the  store,  was  a  part  of  the  equipment  of  the  merchant.  At 
the  present  rime  the  intemarional  trader  and  the  ocean  carrier  are 
distinct.  The  merchant  usually  neither  owns  nor  operates  ships.  He 
may  charter  one  or  more  from  rime  to  rime;  but,  for  the  most  pan,  he 
buys  transportation  either  of  those  who  operate  lines  of  sail  or  steam 
vessels  or  of  those  who  own  one  or  more  vessek  which  may  be  chartered 
for  a  particular  service  or  for  specified  times. 

The  transportation  services  of  maritime  commerce  may  be  performed 
by  one  of  three  classes  of  persons: 

(i)  By  the  producer  or  manufacturer,  who  acts  as  his  own  merchant 
and  himself  takes  his  wares  to  the  over-sea  market.  To  some  extent 
this  was  done  by  the  tobacco  planters  of  Virginia  and  the  rum  manu- 
facturers and  the  fishermen  of  New  England.  The  Standard  Oil 
Company  is  to-day  a  conspicuous  instance  of  a  producer  that  operates 
ships. 

(a)  By  the  merchant  or  trader  who  ovm^  and  operates  such  vesseb 
as  his  business  may  require.  This  traded  main  buriness  may  be  that 
of  merchant  with  capital  invested  in  one  or  more  stores,  warehouses, 
and  piers,  as  well  as  in  ships;  or  the  trader  may  be  merely  the  owner  or 
master  of  one  or  several  ships — the  itinerant  ocean  trader  who  buys  or 
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barten  in  whatever  markets  give  promise  of  greatest  profit.  T 
merchant  trader,  ashore  or  afloat,  carried  on  most  of  the  maritime  coi 
merce  of  America  till  after  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

(3)  By  common  carriers,  by  those  who  operate  vessels  as  lines  or 
sin^e  units,  and  charge  freight  rates  for  their  services.  This  is  ch: 
acteristic  of  ocean  transportation  to-day.  Only  a  few  producers  ai 
merchants  operate  ocean  vessels,  while  both  producers  and  trade 
depend  upon  commtui  carriers  for  the  transportarion  services, 
make  it  possible  for  widely  scattered  shippers  to  secure  ocean  trail 
portattMi  readily,  freight  forwarders  and  ship-brokers  act  as  int( 
mediaries  between  shippers  and  carriers,  while  each  company  c^ieratii 
a  line  of  vessels  maintains  an  agency  or  many  agencies  in  order 
secure  the  traffic  required  to  keep  the  ships  profitably  supplied  wi 
freight.  This  organization  of  maririme  commerce  differs  as  great 
from  that  prevailing  in  the  eighteenth  century  as  present  intematioi 
exchanges  are  unlike  the  over-sea  trade  of  colonial  days. 

The  reasons  why  the  maritime  commerce  of  America  was  carri 
on  for  neariy  two  centuries  almost  entirely  by  merchants  and  ini 
vidua!  traders,  and  why  ocean  transportation  did  not  become  an  orgs 
ized  service  performed  by  common  carriers  who  were  not  merchao 
becomes  evident  if  but  a  superficial  survey  be  made  of  the  mam 
in  which  industry  was  conducted  and  of  the  conditions  prevaiUng  up 
the  high  seas. 

Until  some  time  after  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century,  tndust 
was  itill  in  the  stage  of  small-scale,  individual  production.  T 
era  of  large  enterprises  and  big  corporations  had  not  arrived,  and  cot 
not  be  ushered  in,  at  least  in  America,  until  capital  had  become  mc 
abundant,  until  an  economical  system  of  inland  transportation  h 
been  provided,  and  until  mechanical  inventions  had  cheapened  t 
costs  of  producdon.  The  ocean  carrier  adapted  to  the  industr 
conditions  of  the  eighteenth  century,  to  the  irregular  shipments 
small,  dissociated,  and  scattered  producers  and  merchants  of  that  un 
was  the  small  vessel  owned  by  the  producer  or  merchant.  Such 
craft  could  wait  up<m  traffic  or  be  readily  built  when  required,  ar 
i^en  loaded,  could  be  sent  anywhere  in  search  of  the  market  where 
cargo  mi^t  be  most  profitably  sold  or  be  bartered  for  other  goods. 

The  commerce  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  v 
largely  barter,  the  direct  exchange  of  goods  for  goods.  With  few  exct 
tions,  the  producer  or  merchant  did  not  and  could  not  sell  his  goo 
until  they  reached  the  over-sea  market.  There  were  no  tetegrapl 
and  cable  connections  with  distant  markets;  there  was  no  way  as 
present  of  selling  goods  in  advance  of  shipmmt,  to  be  deUvered  at 
specified  future  date.  Even  the  mails  were  of  little,  if  any,  aid  to  t 
producer  or  merchant.  There  was  no  r^;ular  mail  service  betwe 
Europe  and  America,  and  the  only  means  of  getting  letters  across  t 
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ocean  was  to  intrust  them  to  the  obliging  captain  of  the  next  vessel  to 
sail  to  the  part  of  the  world  to  which  the  letters  were  destined.  The 
brig  or  ship  might  not  sail  for  some  days  or  weeks,  the  voyage  might 
take  six  weeks  or  three  months,  and  the  letters  could  not  be  delivered 
promptly  upon  the  arrival  of  the  vessel  at  destination,  unless  the  person 
to  whom  the  mail  was  addressed  lived  in  the  vessel's  port  town  or  city. 
Ordinarily,  a  trader  would  be  fortunate,  if  he  got  a  reply  from  across  the 
sea  within  six  months  after  he  wrote  a  letter  of  inquiry. 

Being  thus  completely  disconnected  from  his  distant  market,  the 
merchant  had  to  take  or  send  his  goods  in  his  ship  to  the  buyer.  What 
the  cargo  brought,  in  coin  or  goods,  after  it  had  reached  the  end  of  the 
slow  and  uncertain  ocean  passage,  depended  upon  the  market  condi* 
tions  prevailing  at  that  time;  and  the  value  of  goods  at  any  place,  even 
at  the  largest  commercial  centers,  was  determined  by  the  local  trade 
situation.  The  electrically  unified  world-market  of  to-day  did  not  exist. 

Not  all  trade  was  barter  of  goods  for  goods.  In  the  Spanish,  French, 
and  Portuguese  markets  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  Southern  Europe, 
goods  from  America  were  paid  for  partly  in  coin;  and  in  the  West 
Indies,  more  especially  in  the  British  islands,  bills  of  exchange  on 
London  were  obtained  by  American  merchants;  but  without  a  regular 
ocean  mail  service,  without  steamships  and  cables,  intemarional  bank- 
ing could  make  little  headway  and  could  do  little  to  aid  in  the  organi- 
zation of  international  trade. 

It  was,  however,  the  dangers  to  which  commerce  on  the  high  seas 
was  subject  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  and  until  the 
close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars  that  more  than  anything  else  made 
impossible  the  handling  of  international  trade  in  large  units  and  the 
systematic  organization  of  the  service  of  the  common  carrier  distinct 
from  the  mercantile  business.  In  the  seventeenth  century  and  during 
the  early  decades  of  the  eighteenth,  piracy  was  so  universal  as  to  cause 
the  black  flag  to  be  a  familiar  sight  on  the  ocean  and  even  in  the  ports  of 
the  southern  colonies  as  far  north  as  the  Chesapeake.  As  the  eighteenth 
century  advanced,  the  pirates  were  quite  generally  driven  from  the 
seas,  but  were  tolerated  in  the  Mediterranean  even  into  the  nineteenth 
century. 

On  the  whole,  privateering  was  more  destrucrive  to  commerce  than 
was  piracy.  Five  long  wars  added  dangers  to  American  commerce 
during  the  eighteenth  century — ^the  wars  of  the  Spanish  and  Austrian 
Successions,  the  Seven  Years'  War,  the  American  Revolurion,  and  the 
earlier  years  of  the  long  conflict  started  by  the  French  Revolution. 
For  more  than  30  years  during  that  century  the  merchants  engaged  in 
American  trade  had  to  take  the  risk  of  their  goods  arid  ships  being 
captured  by  warships  or  privateers. 

Under  conditions  of  such  frequent  warfare  there  could  ordinarily  be 
00  regular  and  advertised  sailings  of  vessels  over  established  ocean 
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routes.  The  ocean  "line"  and,  indeed,  the  ocean  carrier,  publicly 
seeking  traffic  were  impossible.  The  merchant  loaded  his  goods  into  a 
small  and  preferably  swift  sailing  vessel  and  quietly  dispatched  the 
ship  in  charge  of  a  hardy  captain  and  crew  who  recked  little  of  danger, 
though  they  carefully  avoided  risk  of  capture  by  pirates  or  other  foes. 
Like  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  the  merchant  trader  of  the  eighteenth 
crentury  might  well  say: 

...    "I  thank  my  fortune  for  it» 
My  ventures  are  not  in  one  bottom  trusted. 
Nor  to  one  place;  nor  is  my  whole  estate 
Upon  the  fortune  of  this  present  year." 

That  the  ocean  commerce  of  the  first  two  centuries  of  American 
history  was  composed  of  small  shipments,  t.  ^.,  was  handled  in  small 
units,  is  clearly  shown  by  the  size  of  the  vessels  employed.  The  char- 
acter and  volume  of  trade,  of  course,  determined  the  size  of  the  carrier 
used  for  ocean  transportation. 

The  Mayflower  was  a  typical  deep-sea  vessel  of  the  early  part  of  the 
seventeenth  century.  It  was  a  three-masted,  double-decked  ship 
barely  lOO  feet  long  and  between  20  and  25  feet  wide.  Governor 
Bradford  states  in  his  diary  that  it  was  ''of  burden  about  9  score," 
1 80  tons,  which  would  be  the  equivalent  of  about  1 20  tons  gross  register. 
There  were  102  Pilgrims  and  the  ship's  crew  on  the  Mayflower.  The 
Speedwellj  which  started  across  with  the  May  flower ^  was  "of  some 
60  tuns,"  or  one-third  the  size  of  the  Mayflower.  The  Speedwell  proved 
unseaworthy  and  had  to  be  left  in  England,  not  because  she  was  small, 
but  because  she  was  leaking  (or  the  captain  may  have  been  treacherous). 
Bradford  says  that  "after  she  was  sould&put  into  her  old  trime,  she 
made  many  viages  &  performed  her  service  very  sufficiently,  to  ye  great 
profite  of  her  owners."^ 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  large  vessels  operated  in 
the  transatlantic  trade  were  the  three-masted  ships  and  barks  of  200 
tons  gross  register,  but  they  were  above  the  average.  Brigs  (two- 
masted,  square-rigged  vessels)  were  more  numerous  than  the  fuU- 
ngged  ships  were  in  the  over-sea  trade.  The  ordinary  brig  would  be 
of  100  to  150  tons  burden.  Smaller  vessels  than  this — snows,  schooners, 
and  even  sloops — were  used  to  carry  freight  across  the  Atlantic. 

During  the  three  years  ending  with  1789  the  vessels  clearing  from 
England  for  America  averaged  190  tons,  gross  register,  each;  those 
entering  England  from  America  were  of  176  tons  average.  The  English 
writer,  Richard  Champion,  in  his  book  Considerations  of  the  Present 
Situation  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  of  America^  published 
in  1784,  placed  the  number  of  ships  engaged  in  the  American-European 
trade  at  1,220,  with  a  total  gross  register  of  195,000.     This  would  make 

^Davif  (cd.).  BrndforSs  Hist,  of  PlymotOk  Plantation,  85. 
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the  average  tonnage  of  ea<i|i  vessel  i6o  tons.  Champion's  figures  as 
to  the  number  and  tonnage  of  vessek  engaged  in  the  West  Indian  and 
coasting  trade  of  the  American  States  in  1784  show  an  average  of 
68  tons  register  per  vessel.  These  figures  indicate  the  size  of  vessels 
employed  in  ocean  commerce  near  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
For  the  smaller  trade  of  the  previous  century  yet  smaller  vessels  were 
constructed;  the  craft  each  man  built  or  bought  at  any  given  time 
presumably  would  be  such  as  his  business  required.  Neither  com- 
mercial organization  nor  the  shipping  employed  in  commerce  under- 
went any  radical  change  during  the  eighteenth  century. 

EFFECTS  OF  bRFTISH  LEGISLATION  UPON  OXjONIAL  TRADE. 

After  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  trade  of  the  colonies 
had  to  be  carried  on  subject  to  the  commercial  legislation  of  England 
and  the  regulations  and  laws  adopted  by  the  colonial  governments. 
The  effects  of  British  and  colonial  legislation  upon  trade  may  be 
briefly  stated. 

The  general  purposes  of  the  British  Navigation  and  Trade  Acts 
were:  (i)  to  require  the  trade  between  the  mother  country  and  the 
colonies  to  be  handled  in  ships  owned  and  built  in  England  or  the 
colonies;  and  (2)  to  give,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  merchants  in 
England  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  colonies. 

The  Navigation  Acts,  which  excluded  the  Dutch  and  other  foreign 
ships  from  the  trade  of  the  colonies  with  each  other  and  with  England^ 
aided  both  the  ship-builder  and  the  merchant  in  the  colonies.  The 
fishermen  and  traders  of  New  England,  the  merchants  of  the  middle 
colonies,  and  to  some  extent  the  planters  in  the  South  were  encouraged 
by  the  British  Navigation  Acts  to  build  or  buy  vessels  with  which 
to  market  their  goods.  Had  the  colonial  commerce  been  open  to  the 
ships  and  traders  of  all  nations,  the  maritime  trade  of  the  colonies 
would  hardly  have  been  handled  to  the  extent  that  it  was  by  colonial 
ship-owning  merchants. 

In  the  fisheries,  the  intercolonial  trade,  and  the  commerce  with  the 
West  Indies,  American-built  vessels  were  used  and  the  colonial  mer- 
chants were  supreme.  In  the  commerce  with  Africa,  Spain,  and  Portu- 
gal, the  colonial  traders  and  ships  had  the  advantage;  but  in  the 
commerce  with  the  mother  country  the  English  merchants  had  the 
main  share  of  the  business  throughout  the  colonial  period.  They  had 
the  capital  with  which  to  develop  the  trade,  British  legislation  favored 
them,  and  they  were  located  in  the  country  where  the  colonies,  as  a 
whole,  sold  the  major  share  of  their  exports  and  from  which  the  colonists 
imported  most  of  their  manufactures  and  other  supplies.  As  the 
eighteenth  century  advanced,  an  increasing  share  of  the  ships  used  by 
British  merchants  was  built  in  America,  and  a  growing  portion  of  the 
trade  was  handled  by  the  colonists;  but  it  was  some  time  after  the 
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close  (A  the  Revolution — the  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
before  the  control  of  the  transatlantic  trade  of  America 
the  owQcn  and  operators  of  American  ships.  The  Napol< 
gave  American  merchants  their  opportunity,  and  the  est: 
of  our  Nttional  Government  under  the  Consdt^tion  made  it  | 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  take  advantage  of  that  op 
'  liie  British  Acts  of  Trade  were  a  handicap  to  the  colonial 
in  so  far  as  those  taws  prevented  or  hurdened  direct  trad 
colonies  with  non-Briush  countries  in  the  articles  "enumerat 
lawsof  i66Qand  later  years.  It  was  the  aim  of  the  English  m< 
and  they  wcr^  supported  by  the  British  Parliament — to  hai 
the  over-«ea  trade  of  the  colonies,  with  such  exceptions  as  t! 
merchants  and  government  chose  to  make.  The  merchants  i 
had  their  factors  to  represent  them  in  the  colonies ;  foreign  tr 
not  allowed  to  have  factors  in  the  British  colonies;  and  i 
expected  that  the  colonists  should  become  merchants.  Th< 
remain  fishermen,  farmers,  planters,  and  producers  of  foodi 
materials  as  England  required.  The  enforcement  of  this  pol 
impracricable.  Through  most  of  the  century  following  i66c 
of  Trade  were  but  intermittently  and  partially  enforced.  Th 
took  the  leading  part  in  organizing  and  developing  their  tra< 
commercial  as  well  as  their  polirical  development  was  in 


England's  import  duries  on  grain  and  fish  and  her  prohibii 
importation  of  salted  provisions  caused  the  New  England  a 
ctAoait*  to  give  extra  efibrta  to  the  development  of  their  l 
the  West  Indies  by  means  of  which  they  secured  coin,  bills  of 
and  commodities  to  send  to  England  for  the  purchase  of  mai 
and  other  necessary  supplies;  «hu3,  the  "com  laws"  and  ot 
of  the  mother  country  caused  the  colonies  to  engage  more  lai 
would  otherwise  have  been  necessary  in  indirect  or  threi 
trading.  England's  policy  of  protecting  her  fishermen  and 
owning  class,  in  so  far  as  it  hastened  the  growth  of  the  Wi 
trade  tA  the  colonies,  tended  to  build  up  a  trade  carried  on  ti 
merchants  without  competition  from  those  in  England  am 
effect  of  making  the  organizati<»i  of  American  commerce  in 
autonomous,  or  independent  of  that  of  England.  When 
came  to  try  to  tax  colonial  commerce,  he  was  surprised  to  fin 
colonitta  fek  that  tbetr  oonunerce  was  pecuUarly  their  own,  i 
they  themadvet  had  buih  up  in  their  own  way,  something  v 
akme  ou|^  to  tax. 

The  lam  of  some  colonies  made  the  impf»t  dudet  or  t 
dntieit  or  both,  lifter  in  the  case  of  trade  carried  on  directl 
oversea  countty  tfaia  in  die  case  of  commerce  handled  indi 
the  port  of  Mnie  other  cdony  ox  country.    Likewiie,  aom 
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favored  domestic  ships  both  by  granting  their  cargoes  a  reducdmi  in 
import  or  export  duties  and  by  imposing  lighter  tonnage  taxes  on  ves- 
sels owned  within  the  taxing  colony  than  on  ships  bekmging  to  non- 
residents. Each  colony  that  had  such  laws  was  trying  to  assist  in 
building  up  a  trade  carried  on  by  its  own  merchants,  in  their  own 
ships,  and  directly  with  distant  markets.  The  colony  was  applying 
to  the  organization  and  conduct  of  its  trade  the  principles  of  the 
mercantile  system,  in  so  far  as  the  Acts  of  Trade  of  the  mother  country, 
which  were  based  on  the  same  principle,  permitted  this  to  be  done  by 
the  colony.  The  colonies  derived  their  commercial  theories  and  prac- 
tices from  England. 

BytheRevolurion,  which  ended  in  1783,  the  colonies  achieved  polit- 
ical, but  not  commercial,  independence.  Their  transatlantic  trade 
conrinued  to  be  mainly  with  Great  Britain  and  not  with  the  continent 
of  Europe;  and  the  English  merchants,  after  as  before  the  war,  carried 
on  the  larger  share  of  the  commerce  between  Europe  and  America. 
It  was  the  Bridsh  traders  who  had  the  stock  of  goods  for  supplying  the 
American  market  reopened  in  1783  at  the  close  of  the  long  war;  and, 
<tf  course,  the  imports  from  England  came  to  the  United  States  in 
British  ships.  Moreover,  these  and  other  British  ships  could  altme 
be  used  by  such  American  merchants  as  traded  in  the  British  West 
Indies  after  the  Treaty  of  Paris  was  signed.  When  the  United  States 
became  to  Great  Britain  a  foreign  nation,  the  British  navigation  laws 
excluded  American  ships  from  the  trade  of  the  English  colonies;  and 
although  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Bririah  West  Indies 
did  not  thereby  cease,  its  growth  was  hampered  and  American  mer- 
chants were  handicapped  in  their  competition  with  those  of  England, 
especially  until  the  great  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France  made 
it  necessary  for  the  London  government  temporarily  to  tolerate  the 
use  of  American  ships  in  the  trade  of  the  British  islands. 

During  1785  and  1786  there  was  trade  depression  in  the  United 
States.  Business  revived  during  the  ensuing  three  years,  but  the 
decentralization  of  political  authority  among  the  States,  the  absence 
of  a  national  monetary  system,  the  inchoate  international  relations,  the 
insuffcient  supply  of  capital,  and  the  severity  of  the  competition  with 
the  British  merchants  so  hampered  the  mercantile,  the  shipping,  and 
the  industrial  interests  as  to  convince  the  leaders  of  America  that 
political  integration  must  precede  the  satisfactory  organization  and 
expansion  of  American  commerce. 

American  commerce  upon  an  enlarged  scale  was  made  possible  by  the 
establishment  of  the  National  Government  and  its  wise  admintstmrion 
under  Washington.  The  constructive  work  of  Alexander  Hamilton 
in  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  drafting  a  Constitution  that  gave  the 
central  government  effective  powers,  in  persuading  the  States  to  adopt 
the  Constitudon,  and  in  building  solidly  the  foundations  of  the  fiscal. 
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financial,  and  ci^it  institutions  of  the  new  nation  give  him  an 
puted  place  among  the  greatest  of  American  statesmen.  He  it  was 
who  made  it  possiUk  for  American  merchants  so  to  organize  and  expand 
American  trade  during  the  first  two  decades  of  our  narional  life  as  to 
enable  the  United  States,  in  spite  of  damages  dope,  during  the  ten  years 
ending  in  1815,  by  French  reprisals,  British  impressment,  the  unwise 
embargo  and  non-intercourse  acts,  and  the  three  years'  war  with 
Great  Britain,  to  gain  and  hold,  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  a  posirion  in  the  trade  of  the  world  second  only  to  that  occu- 
pied by  the  United  Kingdom. 

DIRECT  TRADE  WITH  THE  FAR  EAST. 

There  was  one  important  advance  made  by  American  merchants 
during  the  crirical  years  intervening  between  the  end  of  the  Revolution 
and  the  beginning  of  the  Narional  Government  under  the  Consriturion. 
The  East  India  Company  had  long  held  the  exclusive  right  to  trade 
in  the  Brirish  East  Indies;  and,  having  this  monopoly,  the  company  had 
little  incenrive  to  push  the  commerce  either  of  the  British  Indies  or  of 
other  eastern  countries.  The  Americans  saw  their  opportunity  to 
trade  directly  with  India  and  China  instead  of  buying  East  Indian 
and  Oriental  products  and  wares  in  London  after  the  commodities  had 
been  brought  there  by  the  East  India  Company.  In  1784,  New  York 
merchants  dispatched  the  Empress  of  China  to  Canton;  the  following 
year  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  of  Salem,  sent  his  Grand  Turk  oiit  to  Mauri- 
rius,  India,  and  China;  and  soon  Boston  and  Philadelphia  merchants, 
as  well  as  those  of  New  York  and  Salem,  were  carrying  on  a  direct 
trade  with  the  countries  about  and  beyond  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
cottons,  silks,  and  teas  of  India,  the  teas,  silks,  and  porcelain  of  China, 
the  spices  of  the  East  India  Islands,  and  the  many  other  articles  from 
the  East  were  generally  sold  in  America  with  large  profit  to  the  import- 
ers, and  this  trade  helped  to  build  up  the  fortunes  of  the  first  merchant 
princes  of  America. 

Salem,  under  the  leadership  of  Derby,  was  very  active  in  pushing 
the  long-distance  trade  with  regions  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
It  is  stated  by  Marvin^  that  ''of  the  fifteen  American  ships  at  Canton 
in  1789,  five  hailed  from  Salem,  and  in  1790  there  came  into  port  con- 
signed to  Mr.  Derby  728,000  pounds  of  China  tea.''  This  trade  of 
Salem  with  the  East  grew  for  several  decades.  At  the  opening  of  the 
war  of  1812,  that  port  had  126  vessels  in  its  deep-sea  fleet,  and  of  that 
number  58  were  Indiamen. 

During  the  last  two  decades  of  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  first 
dozen  years  of  the  nineteenth,  one  characteristic  of  the  organization 
and  conduct  of  American  commerce  was  the  prominent  place  occupied 
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by  the  Urge  traders  typified  by  such  merchant  princes  as  Elias  Hasket 
Derby,  of  Salem,  and  Stephen  Girard,  of  Philadelphia.  The  activities 
of  such  traders  aa  these  show  that  industry  had  so  developed  in  the 
United  States  by  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  capital  had  so 
accumulated,  as  to  permit  commerce  to  be  organized  upon  a  relatively 
large  scale.  It  was  still  handled  in  small  units;  but  it  was  widely 
distributed  among  the  countries  of  the  world;  and  was  carried  on,  not 
(mly  by  small  producers  and  traders,  but  also  by  large  merchants,  each 
operaung  a  fleet  of  vessels  and  each  having  more  than  a  local  mercantile 
business. 

When  Derby  died  in  1799,  he  left  an  estate  of  a  million  dcrflars  or 
more,  a  large  fortune  for  that  day.  At  one  time  he  owned  about  40 
vessels,  with  which  he  traded  in  the  Baltic,  the  Mediterranean,  the  West 
Indie$.  India,  the  East  Indies,  China,  and  the  Philippines. 

Stephen  dirard  was  first  a  merchant  trader,  then  a  banker.  He 
prospered  in  both  lines  of  business,  lived  until  1831,  and  left  an  estate 
of  59,000,000.  His  mercantile  activities  were  carried  on  mainly 
between  1780  and  1812.  He  gave  most  attention  to  the  West  Indian 
trade,  but  his  vessels  were  also  sent  to  Europe  and  the  East  Indies  and 
China.  The  captains  in  charge  of  his  vessels  were  encouraged  to  act  as 
roving  merchants.  This  method  of  carrying  on  commerce  was,  of 
course,  practiced  by  the  owners  and  masters  oi  other  ships  than  those 
in  Girard's  fleet;  hut  Girard  may  be  said  to  have  been  especially  suc- 
cessful in  multiple  trading.  "His  vessel  went  to  the  West  Indies, 
where  cargo  was  exchanged  for  cc^ee  and  sugar;  then  proceeding  to 
Hamburg  or  Amsterdam,  the  coff'ee  would  he  sold  for  Spanish  dollars 
or  exchanged  for  cargo  which  would  secure  him  at  the  Spice  Islands, 
Calcutta,  or  Canton  the  products  of  those  climes."' 

APf^ARANCE  OF  THE  COMMON  CARRIER  ON  THE  SEA. 

It  was  almost  two  centuries  from  the  termination  of  commercial 
monopolies  possessed  by  the  trading  companies  that  planted  the  first 
colonies  in  America  to  the  establishment  of  the  Black  Ball  Line  in  1816, 
the  first  organized  common  carrier  engaged  permanently  in  the  over-sea 
commerce  of  the  United  States.  During  these  two  centuries  the  trader, 
whether  he  was  a  producer  or  a  merchant,  was  his  own  carrier.  The 
shipping  and  mercantile  interests  were  identical,  except  in  so  far  as 
the  fishermen,  lumbermen,  and  planters  sent  their  commodities  to 
market  in  their  own  ships.  The  merchant  trader,  by  his  individual 
srganization  and  conduct  of  commerce,  built  up  a  large  and  widely 
distributed  market  for  American  products;  and,  as  the  volume  ^ 
exchanges  increased,  the  most  successful  traders  became  the  wealthiest 
men  of  their  time,  the  merchant  princes  of  the  he^nniog  of  the  nine- 
ceentii  century. 
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Toward  the  end  of  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
new  method  of  carrying  on  American  commerce  began  to  be  adopted. 
It  had  become  possible  and  profitable  for  common  carriers  who  were 
not  merchants  to  perform  the  service  of  ocean  transportation.  When 
the  Napoleonic  wars  came  to  an  end  and  the  second  war  of  the  United 
States  with  Great  Britain  was  over,  vessels  were  safe  on  the  high  seas. 
Piracy  had  been  finally  exterminated  when  the  American  navy  brought 
the  Barbary  States  to  terms;  and  now,  in  181 5,  the  privateers  were 
called  home,  and  the  long-dreaded  warships  became  the  protectors 
instead  of  the  destroyers  of  commerce.  A  common  carrier  might 
operate  a  line  of  vessels  with  a  regular  schedule  of  sailings  without 
danger  of  the  loss  of  ships  by  capture. 

Traffic  conditions  made  possible  the  profitable  maintenance  of  line 
services  between  America  and  Europe.  The  growth  of  the  United 
States  in  population  and  in  industrial  activities  gave  rise  to  an  over-sea 
trade  large  enough  in  volume  and  regular  enough  in  flow  to  furnish 
tonnage  and  passengers  for  line  ships  dispatched  on  fixed  dates.  It  is 
the  certainty  of  traffic  quite  as  much  as  its  amount  upon  which  the 
success  of  line  services  depends. 

The  separation  of  the  trading  and  transportation  services,  like  other 
economies  in  industry  connected  with  the  division  of  labor,  required 
the  employment  of  capital  in  larger  units.  It  meant  changing  from 
small-scale  to  larger-scale  industry  in  the  ocean  transportation  business. 
Had  it  been  safe  for  line  vessels  on  the  high  seas  before  181 5,  and  had 
the  volume  and  flow  of  commerce  made  probable  the  success  of  their 
services,  the  capital  could  doubtless  have  been  secured  by  Americans 
for  the  purchase  and  operation  of  lines.  Certain  it  is  that  when  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent  and  the  battle  of  Waterloo  made  the  ocean  safe,  and 
the  revival  of  industry  made  the  volume  of  traffic  fairly  dependable, 
capital  was  found  for  the  establishment  of  ocean  lines. 

Charter  traffic  was  not  of  great  importance  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  centuries,  nor,  indeed,  till  after  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth, 
although  the  practice  of  chartering,  or  hiring,  ships  is  pfobably  as  old 
as  that  of  leasing  houses.  From  the  early  days  of  maritime  commerce, 
producers  and  merchants  temporarily  in  need  of  vessels  have  indi- 
vidually or  joindy  hired  ships  when  they  were  available.  The  "  adven- 
turers'*  who  financed  the  planting  of  the  Plymouth  Colony  purchased 
the  SpeedtoelU  but  hired  the  larger  ship  Mayftotver;  and,  it  may  be 
remarked  incidentally,  they  criticized  the  Pilgrims  severely  (though 
unjustly)  for  detaining  the  Mayflower  at  New  Plymouth  through  the 
winter  of  1620-21  and  dispatching  her  back  to  England  without  cargo. 

The  demand  for  chartered  vessels  first  became  general  when  industry 
made  possible  the  importation  of  crude  materials  or  the  exix>rtation  of 
the  products  of  agriculture,  mining,  or  manufacture  in  full-cargo  lots. 
During  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  charter  traffic  came 
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>  be  of  great  volume,  and  a  lai^e  amount  of  capital  was  invested  in 
tramp"  ships,  sail  and  steam,  whose  owners,  acting  as  common 
tniers,  secured,  with  the  assistance  of  ship-brokers,  bulk  cargoes  for 
le  transportatifm  of  which  the  shippers  paid  stipulated  freight  rates. 
\  general,  it  may  be  said  that  charter  traffic  came  to  be  a  prominent 
lature  of  ocean  commerce  after  merchants  ceased  to  own  and  operate 
le  ships  needed  for  their  trade. 

The  separation  of  the  services  of  the  carrier  and  the  merchant  came 
}out  gradually,  and  began  earlier  in  Great  Britain  than  in  the  United 
[ates.  In  1807,  the  Society  of  Shipowners  of  Great  Britain  published 
volume  entitled  a  Collection  0/  Interesting  and  Imfortani  Reports  and 
apers  on  the  Navigation  and  Trade  oj  Great  Britain,  etc.,  to  assist  in 
curing  certain  desired  legislation  by  Parliament;  and  the  introduc- 
on  to  this  book  (p.  xxvi)  contains  the  following  signi&cant  paragraph: 
"The  Society  of  Ship-owners  think  it  important  to  state  that  the  numcioui 
}dy  of  Men  whose  Capitali  are  embarked  at  this  time  in  British  Shipping  ate 
n  engaged  in  other  Mercantile  pursuits,  but  depend  whoUjr  on  the  returns 
ley  expect  to  receive  from  their  property  so  employed.  This  observadoo  U 
Muidered  the  more  necessary  from  recent  inquinet  wliich  have  been  made  to 
■certain  iriio  the  Ship-owners  were,  they  never  having  been  before  considered 
isdnct  from  the  Merchants,  and  that  the  property  in  Snipping  had  generally  be- 
nged  to  that  very  respectable  and  intelligent  class  of  his  Majestys  Subjects." 

This  would  indicate  that  English  merchants  and  shippers' had  come 

>  employ  common  carriers  upon  the  sea  to  a  large  extent  during  the 
[Mning  years  of  the  nineteenth  century;  whereas  there  is  no  evidence 
F  the  successful  operation  of  the  common  carrier  in  maritime  commerce 
1  the  United  States  prior  to  1816,  when  the  Black  Ball  Line  began  to 
in  packet  ships  between  New  York  and  Liverpool.  Had  it  not  been 
>r  the  interruption  in  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  with  Europe 
lused  by  the  embargo  and  non-intercourse  acts  of  1807  and  1809  and 
le  war  of  1812,  it  is  probable  that  the  period  of  transition  from  the 
-a  of  the  merchant  carrier  to  that  of  the  common  carrier  on  the  sea 
ould  have  begun  several  years  earlier  in  America. 

At  least  two  attempts  were  made  before  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
:ntury,  one  by  Englishmen,  the  other  by  Frenchmen,  to  establish  line 
irvices  between  Europe  and  America.^  The  Falmouth  Line,  with 
packet  ships,  began  running  between  Falmouth  and  New  York  before 
le  Revolution,  but  the  service  was  necessarily  infrequent  during  the 
ar  and  seems  not  to  have  become  of  much  importance,  even  after 
r83.  When  the  treaty  of  1783  made  the  United  States  politically 
dependent  of  Great  Britain  and  it  was  supposed  that  Americans 
ould  henceforth  trade  less  with  England  and  more  with  France  wbo 
td  befriended  them  in  their  war  for  independence,  a  French  company 
■gan  running  packet  ships  between  I'Orient  and  New  York.     Monthly 
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sailings  were  announced  and  passenger,  mail,  and  freight  traffic  was 
solicited.  It  was  soon  discovered,  however,  that  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  was,  for  the  most  part,  to  remain  with  England.  The 
French  line  to  America  soon  disappeared.  It  had  less  vitality  and 
shorter  life  than  the  Falmouth  Line;  neither  succeeded  in  establishing 
itself  as  a  common  carrier  in  the  trade  of  America. 

The  appearance  of  the  common  carrier  in  the  maritime  commerce  of 
the  United  States  after  the  war  of  181 2  meant  neither  the  immediate 
nor  the  rapid  withdrawal  of  the  merchant  carrier.  Indeed,  there  are 
survivals  of  the  old-time  merchant  carrier  even  to-day,  although  the 
international  trade  of  the  world  is  now  served  both  by  scores  of  great 
lines  each  managing  a  large  fleet  of  5,000  to  20,000-ton  steamers,  and 
by  thousands  of  chartered  sail  and  steam  vessels  which,  though  operated 
as  single  units,  approach  in  size  and  efficiency  the  ships  composing  the 
weU-known  ocean  lines.  The  world's  commerce,  however,  is  no  longer 
handled  solely  or  mainly  by  the  merchant.  He  shares  his  task  with 
the  common  carrier,  both  being  assisted  by  the  ship-broker,  the  freight- 
forwarder,  the  insurance-underwriter,  and  the  international  banker 
The  coc^eration  of  these  indispensable  co-workers  with  the  merchant 
and  the  carrier  in  the  present-day  conduct  of  trade  is  a  part  of  the 
history  of  the  organization  of  commerce  in  the  nineteenth  century. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

VOLUME  AND  GENERAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  INTERNAL  COMI 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

Dcfiitition  of  internal  commerce,  19].  Inuraal  commerce  lirier  in  Tolume  th. 
the  fofcifn  tnile,  194.  Retourcei  ind  indjitrial  diaiaaerittici  of  ■tiffereoc  tc 
tioM  of  the  United  Statei,  19J.  The  Northeaitern  Slatei,  195.  Tile  Souihe 
State*,  197.  The  Central  States,  198.  The  Rocky  Mountain  StRiei,  199.  T 
Padfic  States,  199.    Tonnage  of  commerce  bj  nil,  1910, 100. 

Though  in  its  fullest  signification  the  internal  commerce  of  a  c 
embraces  every  purchase,  sale,  and  exchange  of  commodities  oc< 
within  its  boundaries,  together  with  the  business  of  transmittin) 
Itgence  and  of  transporting  persons  and  things  from  place  to  pla 
term  is  here  taken  as  referring  to  the  interchange  of  commodities 
the  various  sections  and  communities  of  a  country  carried  o 
interior  lines  of  transportation — rivers,  lakes,  canals,  highwaji 
railroads.  In  a  study  of  the  history  of  internal  commerce,  th 
exchanges  among  the  individuals  of  single  communities,  which 
be  included  within  the  scope  of  the  broad  definition  of  interna 
merce  given  above,  are  not  of  practical  significance;  and  the  b- 
of  the  transmissicH)  of  intelligence  and  of  the  transportation  of  ( 
and  property,  though  its  development  is  of  vast  importance 
building  up  of  internal  trade,  is  of  itself  a  subject  for  incident; 
sideration.  To  describe  the  development  of  the  exchange  of  pr 
among  the  various  sections  of  a  country  is  the  primary  object  ol 
tory  <^  internal  trade. 

Internal  commerce  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  existed  in  A 
prior  to  the  Revolutionary  era.  Practically  the  enure  pop) 
lived  on  a  narrow  strip  of  territory  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and 
the  only  domestic  commerce  of  importance  was  the  coasting 
Even  this  trade  was  engaged  largely  in  the  distribution  of  im 
goods  and  in  the  collection  of  domestic  farm  and  forest  produ 
exportation,  as  none  of  the  c<^onies  produced  a  large  surplus  1 
commodity  for  which  there  was  a  demand  in  any  of  the  other  cc 
After  the  close  of  the  Revolution,  the  rapid  settlement  of  the 
west  of  the  Appalachian  highland  and  the  development  of  a  sei 
diversity  of  occupation — manufacturing  in  the  New  Englan 
Middle  States,  grain-raising  in  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  cottun-rai: 
the  South — gave  rise  to  a  large  internal  rradf . 

After  this  beginning,  internal  trade  had  a  aeady  and  rapid  g 
T*he  westward  migration  never  ceased  until  the  occupation  1 
ctmtinent  from  ocean  to  ocean  was  accomplished.  The  vast 
of  territory  with  its  incalculable  wealth  of  natural  resources,  iti 
riful  rainfall  and  wide  range  of  climatic  conditions,  and  its  fa 
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for  manufacturing,^  yielded  a  constantly  increasing  store  ci  wealth  to 
the  activities  of  an  energetic  and  industrious  population,  and  at  the 
same  time  afforded  opportunity  for  an  amazing  diversification  of 
industry.  The  high  standard  of  living  of  the  people  created  a  demand 
for  food,  clothing,  and  many  comforts  and  luxuries  more  varied  than 
that  of  any  other  people.  Transportation  facilities  developed  with  the 
spreading  of  the  population  and  the  growth  of  industry,  binding 
together  all  the  widely  separated  parts  of  the  large  territory,  permitting 
an  extensive  subdivision  and  specialization  of  productive  effort,  and 
enabling  the  inhabitants  of  each  section  to  secure  the  products  of  all 
other  sections  and  in  turn  to  send  their  surplus  to  any  market  in  the 
country.  Increasing  with  constant  acceleration,  internal  commerce 
outstripped  in  magnitude  all  other  lines  of  industry,  and  to-day  is  the 
best  index  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

The  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States  has  received  far  less 
study  than  its  foreign  trade,  the  spectacular  development  of  which  has 
been  the  theme  of  much  writing  and  discussion.  But  large  as  the  vol- 
ume of  foreign  commerce  has  become,  it  fades  into  somewhat  small 
proportions  when  compared  to  the  stupendous  volume  of  internal  trade. 
Each  year  the  United  States  produces  many  billions  of  dollars  worth  of 
exchangeable  commodities.  A  small  fraction  of  the  output  is  exported 
to  foreign  countries.  The  remainder,  with  the  exception  of  a  relatively 
small  portion  that  is  consumed  by  those  who  produce  it,  is  bought  and 
sold  within  the  United  States.  Practically  all  the  goods  exported 
abroad  also  enter  the  domestic  trade  of  the  nation  before  they  become 
available  for  exportation.  This  great  stock  of  products  thus  exchanged, 
together  with  most  of  the  foreign  imports  that  are  resold  after  entering 
the  country,  make  up  the  chief  materials  of  domestic  trade.  Part  of 
this  stock  is  consumed  within  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  place  of 
its  production,  but  a  tremendous  amount  is  distributed  throughout  the 
country  over  the  railroads,  hikes,  rivers,  and  canals.  Adhering  strictly 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  term  'internal  commerce"  previously 
given,  one  may  consider  these  commodities  as  constituting  the  materials 
of  the  internal  trade  of  the  country.  By  far  the  largest  part  of  the 
internal  commerce  is  carried  on  over  the  railroads.  Each  year  since 
1887  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  collected  statistics 
showing  the  volume  of  railroad  traffic.  During  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1910,  the  traffic  originating  on  the  various  railroads  of  the 
country  amounted  to  1,026,491,782  tons.  Complete  statistics  of  the 
volume  of  traffic  carried  by  water  within  the  United  States  are  not 
collected.  In  1906,  however,  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  after  a  careful 
inquiry,  estimated  that  the  total  volume  of  the  internal  trade  by  water 
amounted  to  107,410,495  tons,  divided  as  follows: 

TOKt. 

Great  Lakes  mad  St.  Lswrenoe  Riircr 75,609,649 

Mieeifldppi  Rivtf  and  iU  tfibntarieg 27 ,  836 ,  641 

Att  other  inland  waterwaye 3,944,65S 

Total 107,410,945 
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Allowing  for  no  difference  in  the  volume  of  traffic  in  inland  water- 
ways between  1906  and  1910,  the  entire  rail  and  inland  water  traffic  foi 
the  latter  year  amounted  to  1,133,902,727  tons. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  an  accurate  statement  of  the  value  of  this 
traffic.  Contrary  to  its  practice  in  regard  to  foreign  trade,  the  value  of 
which  is  reported  annually  with  great  detail,  the  Government  makes 
no  attempt  to  ascertain  the  value  of  the  larger  and  more  important 
domestic  trade.  It  is  probable  that  the  value  of  the  internal  traffic  for 
1910  amounted  to  something  more  than  $30,000,000,000,  a  sum  ten 
times  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  and  almost  as 
large  as  the  value  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  entire  world. 

Internal  commerce,  like  foreign  trade,  arises  because  of  the  natural 
and  acquired  differences  in  the  productive  capacities  of  separate  com- 
munities so  situated  that  the  inhabitants  of  one  community  are  able  to 
secure  needed  commodities,  for  which  they  have  inferior  advantages 
for  production,  in  exchange  for  articles  the  production  of  which  is 
favored  by  the  conditions  in  their  particular  locality.  With  a  growing 
ease  of  interchange  among  neighboring  regions,  productive  effort  tends 
to  a  greater  specialization,  which  in  turn  is  reflected  in  a  larger  and 
larger  trade.  In  the  United  States,  where  great  diversities  of  climate 
and  resources  favor  a  wide  variation  of  production,  this  principle  ol 
commercial  growth  has  been  fully  exemplified.  Adapted  naturally  01 
artificially  to  certain  lines  of  activity,  different  sections  of  the  country 
have  become  more  or  less  specialized,  and  this  localization  of  trades  and 
occupations  has  been  the  most  important  of  the  factors  determining  the 
general  character  of  internal  trade. 

For  convenience  the  United  States  may  be  divided  into  five  sections, 
distinguished  from  one  another  on  the  basis  of  industries  which  consti- 
tute the  primary  source  of  their  economic  prosperity.  Geographically 
these  sections  may  be  designated  as  the  Northeastern  States,  the 
Southern  States,  the  Central  States,  the  Rocky  Mountain  States,  and 
the  Pacific  States.  No  one  of  these  sections  is  economically  self- 
sufficing,  but  each  depends  more  or  less  upon  all  the  others  for  various 
commodities  to  support  its  economic  welfare.  A  review  of  the  principal 
resources  and  characteristic  industries  of  each  section  and  a  brief 
description  of  their  most  important  commercial  relations  will  indicate 
the  chief  features  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  entire  country. 

RESOURCES  AND  INDUSTRIAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  DIFFERENT  SECTIONS 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

The  Northeastern  States  include  all  the  States  north  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  east  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky.  The  principal  industries  of  this 
section  are  manufacturing  and  mining:  The  great  manufacturing 
industries  of  cheseStMes  are  chiefly  accountable,  directly  and  indirectly, 
for  the  extensive  trade  with  the  other  sections.  By  far  the  largest 
part  of  the  raw  materials  for  the  many  large  manufacturing  establish- 
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ments  are  brought  from  a  distance.  The  chief  sources  of  iron  ore 
are  the  mines  around  the  western  end  of  Lake  Superior,  whence 
millions  of  tons  arc  transported  each  year  by  lake  vessels  to  ports  on 
Lake  Erie  to  be  carried  by  rail  to  the  furnaces  of  Pennsylvania  and 
New  York;  all  the  cotton  and  most  of  the  wool  used  in  the  textile  mills 
are  shipped  in  from  the  South  and  West;  and  many  other  industries, 
too  great  in  number  to  be  given  here,  in  a  similar  way  draw  their  raw 
products  from  the  other  sections.  The  finished  products  of  the  mills 
are  marketed  everywhere  throughout  the  country.  Tools,  machinery, 
steel  rails,  and  structural  iron  from  the  iron  and  steel  mills,  and  the 
fabrics,  clothing,  carpers,  and  rugs  from  the  cotton  and  woolen  mills 
of  these  States  are  sold  in  every  State  in  the  Union. 

The  COTicent ration  of  population  brought  about  in  this  section  by 
the  growth  of  manufacturing  is  also  a  reason  for  its  large  trade  with 
other  States.  Though  agriculture  holds  a  place  of  importance  among 
the  economic  interests  of  the  Northeastern  States,  and  dairying,  truck- 
farming,  and  mixed  farming  contribute  a  large  supply  of  food  for  the 
inhabitants  of  the  numerous  urban  centers,  they  are  entirely  inadequate 
to  supply  the  total  amount  of  food  required,  and  a  large  part  of  the 
subsistence  of  the  population  is  drawn  from  the  States  farther  west. 

Considerably  more  than  one*half  the  tonnage  of  the  coal  mined  in 
the  United  States  is  secured  in  this  section  and  the  distribution  of  a 
large  part  of  the  output  among  these  States  forms  an  important  part 
of  their  commerce.  Moreover,  large  quantities  of  coal  are  shipped  west 
and  south.  Both  anthracite  and  bituminous  coal  are  shipped  by  rail 
or  by  rail  and  lake  to  all  Central  States  cast  of  the  Mississippi  River, 
and  a  large  tonnage  of  soft  coal  is  shipped  in  barges  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  Rivers.  The  oil-refineries  of  this  region  secure  crude  petro- 
leum from  nearly  all  the  oil-fields  of  the  country  and  ship  its  various 
refined  and  finished  products  to  many  markets  among  the  other  sections. 
In  addition  to  the  large  commerce  in  all  the  important  domestic 
products  of  the  United  States,  which  are  shipped  in  and  out  for  home 
consumption,  the  Northeastern  States  possess  the  ports  through  which 
is  handled  the  major  portion  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  nation.  A 
heavy  tonnage  of  agricultural  produce,  cereals,  cotton,  fruit,  animals, 
and  provisions,  and  a  large  amount  of  manufactured  goods  move  from 
the  interior  to  the  North  Atlantic  ports  for  exportation  to  European 
countries  and  all  other  parts  of  the  world.  Through  New  York  alone 
one-third  of  the  outbound  foreign  commerce  of  the  country  passes,  and 
Baltimore,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  handle  a  sixth.  The  import  trade 
is  concentrated  to  an  even  greater  degree  within  this  section.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  importations  into  the  country  come  through  the  four 
cities  just  named,  New  York  alone  handling  six-tenths  of  the  total. 
The  commodities  brought  in  are  of  a  wide  variety  and  of  great  value, 
and  their  distribution  constitutes  an  important  part  of  the  internal 
trade  of  the  eastern  seaboard  cities. 
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The  Southern  States,  including  all  the  States  lying  south  of  ti 
thirty-seventh  parallel  of  latitude,  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean  at 
the  western  boundary  of  Texas,  have  long  followed  as  their  chi 
industry  the  cultivation  of  cotton.  TTie  importance  of  cotton-raising 
this  section  has  greatly  influenced  the  history  of  the  internal  trade 
the  United  States.  The  almost  exclusive  devotion  of  the  South 
this  great  staple  for  a  long  time  compelled  thedependence  of  that  sectii 
upon  the  Northern  States  for  practically  all  its  manufactured  necesi 
ties  and  a  large  part  of  its  food-supply.  At  the  same  time  the  southe 
cotton  was  a  necessary  factor  in  the  development  of  the  extensive  texti 
industries  of  the  North,  especially  in  the  New  England  and  Midd 
States.  The  rail  shipments  of  cotton  to  northern  mills  make  up 
large  part  of  the  trade  of  the  Southern  States;  large  quantities  of  tl 
valuable  commodity  are  also  shipped  by  rail  to  every  important  po 
(^  the  Pacific  and  North  Atlantic  States  for  exportation;  and  st 
larger  amounts  are  concentrated  at  the  south  Atlantic  and  Gulf  pot 
for  the  coastwise  and  foreign  trade. 

Within  recent  years  there  has  been  a  notable  development  of  cottt 
manufacturing  in  the  Southern  States  themselves,  and  their  mills  a 
now  consuming  more  cotton  each  year  than  the  mills  of  the  Nort 
The  expansion  of  these  manufactures  has  caused  a  decline  in  the  trai 
in  raw  cotton  in  a  few  States,  but  the  loss  has  been  more  than  coi 
pensated  for  by  the  added  commerce  in  food  and  manufactured  produc 
occasioned  by  the  change. 

The  industrial  and  commercial  life  of  the  South  has  been  furth 
modified  in  recent  years  by  the  development  of  its  mineral  resourct 
The  coal  fields  of  Alabama,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Oklahoma  co 
tribute  a  large  amount  of  fuel  for  distribution  among  the  States  coi 
posing  this  section,  and  the  iron  mines  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee  n< 
form  the  basis  of  large  iron  and  steel  industries  in  those  States.  T 
phosphate  beds  of  Tetmessee,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida  supp 
valuable  fertilizing  material  which  enters  both  foreign  and  domesi 
trade.  The  oil-fields  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas  are  among  the  mc 
productive  in  the  country. 

The  lumber  production  of  the  Southern  States  has  grown  to  su< 
an  extent  that  this  section  now  outranks  all  other  tumber-producii 
r^ons  of  the  country  in  the  value  and  quantity  of  the  annual  ci 
The  ydlow-pine  belt  extending  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  Gulf 
Mexico  from  North  Carolina  to  Texas  furnishes  lumber  in  large  amour 
for  all  the  Northern  States,  as  well  as  a  large  quantity  of  naval  ston 
and  the  hardwood  forests  lying  north  of  this  belt  have  given  rise  to 
extensive  milling  industry,  the  products  of  which  are  widely  distribut 
throughout  the  North  and  South. 

Though  cotton,  forest  products,  and  petroleum  are  the  most  imp4 
tant  commodities  shipped  from  the  South  to  other  parts  of  the  counti 
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many  other  articles  add  to  the  commerce  between  this  section  and  the 
other  States.  Tropical  fruits  from  Florida,  sugar  from  Louisiana,  rice 
from  the  lowlands  on  both  the  Atlanric  and  Gulf  coasts,  tobacco  from 
North  Carolina  and  Tennessee,  live-stock  from  Texas,  and  large  quan- 
tities of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruit  from  several  of  the  States  are  sold 
in  all  parts  of  the  North,  and  help  to  pay  for  the  heavy  return  ship- 
ments of  food  products,  manufactures,  and  general  merchandise. 

The  Central  States  lie  north  and  west  of  the  two  groups  just  dis- 
cussed, extending  westward  to  the  eastern  boundaries  of  Montana, 
Wyoming,  and  Ct^orado.  This  group  forms  a  great  cereal  and  live- 
stock belt,  and  it  is  the  principal  food-producing  region  of  the  country. 
The  spring  wheat  of  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin  and  the 
winter  wheat  of  the  remaining  States  of  this  section  furnish  flour  for 
millions  of  people  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  countries;  and  the 
immense  com  crops  of  the  States  south  of  the  forty-third  paralld  of 
latitude  are  used  to  fatten  thousands  of  hogs  and  cattle  which  are 
converted  into  various  food  products.  Other  cereals,  such  as  oats, 
barley,  and  rye,  potatoes  and  other  vegetables,  all  kinds  of  orchard 
fruits,  and  large  quantities  of  butter,  cheese,  poultry,  and  eggs  are  also 
produced  in  this  region  for  local  consumption  and  shipment  to  other 
sections.  The  collection  and  distribution  of  a  large  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural produce  of  these  States  and  of  the  States  of  the  Southern  and 
Rocky  Mountain  groups  are  accomplished  by  a  number  of  large  cities 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  on  the  Mississippi,  Ohio,  and  Missouri  rivers. 
The  trade  of  these  great  primary  markets  is  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  and  the  traffic  moving 
between  this  section  and  the  Northeastern  States  makes  up  a  large 
proportion  of  the  total  internal  trade. 

Though  agriculture  is  the  leading  industry  of  this  group  of  States, 
manufacturing  is  of  almost  equal  importance.  Practically  all  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  farms  must  be  changed  in  form  before  they  are  ready  for 
sale  to  the  final  consumers,  and  the  preparation  of  raw  food  products  for 
wholesale  and  retail  markets  is  a  notable  feature  of  the  industrial 
activity  of  this  section.  Slaughtering  and  meat  packing,  milling, 
canning  and  preserving,  and  the  manufacture  of  butter  and  cheese  are 
leading  industries  of  this  nature.  Agricultural  development  has  also 
led  to  an  extensive  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements.  Other 
kinds  of  manufacturing  industries  not  closely  related  to  agriculture 
have  also  been  developed,  especially  in  the  eastern  part  of  this  secrion, 
which  now  rivals  the  Northeastern  States  as  a  manufacturing  center. 
The  easy  access  which  Chicago  and  the  surrounding  region  have  to  the 
coal  fields  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  and  to  the  great  iron-ore  ranges 
around  Lake  Superior  makes  that  district  an  ideal  place  for  the  locauon 
of  iron  and  steel  mills;  and  Ohio,  too,  has  large  industries  of  this  kind. 
Oth'fcr  mineral  resources  of  petroleum,  copper,  stone,  lead,  and  zinc  are 
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the  basis  of  manufacturing  industries;  and  abundant  forest  resoui 
have  led  to  the  establishment  of  many  lumber  mills  and  factories  for 
producrion  of  all  kinds  of  articles  of  wood.  This  section  shares  v 
the  Northeastern  States  the  business  of  supplying  the  South  and  V 
with  many  manufactured  comnwdities. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  States — Montana,  Idaho,  Wyoming,  Nevj 
Utah,  Colorado,  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico — have  for  their  fur 
mental  industry  the  production  of  wool  and  liv&^ock. ,  Over  one-l 
of  the  sheep  of  the  United  States  are  to  be  found  in  these  eigh^  Sta 
The  wotA  from  them  is  practically  all  used  in  the  textile  indust 
of  the  Northeastern  States.  The  cattle  are  shipped  both  to  the  1 
stock  markets  of  the  Central  States  and  to  the  larger  cities  on 
Pacific  coast. 

The  mineral  resources  of  these  States  make  up  a  large  part  of  tl 
wealth.  The  census  of  1910  ranks  Colorado  sixth  and  Wyon 
eleventh  among  the  States  according  to  the  value  of  bituminous  i 
produced.  Gold  and  silver  are  found  in  greatu'  or  less  quantities 
every  State  of  this  group;  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  total  output 
copper  of  the  country  is  mined  and  smelted  in  Montana,  Arizona, 
Utahi  and  extensive  deposits  of  iron  ore  are  to  be  found,  the  n 
impoctant  being  in  Colorado. 

The  arid  climate  of  this  region  will  always  prevent  the  developm 
of  agriculture  to  the  extent  reached  in  other  sections  of  the  coun' 
but  irrigation  is  now  converting  into  productive  farming  lari  m: 
large  tracts  that  were  once  barren.  The  reclamation  of  still  mori 
the  "Great  American  Desert"  is  only  a  question  of  time  and,  as 
movement  continues,  the  population  and  wealth  of  this  section  ■ 
grow  and  its  commercial  importance  increase. 

The  Pacific  States  are  still  primarily  agricultural.  Like  the  Ro 
Mountain  States,  they  secure  most  of  their  manufactured  goods  : 
merchandise  from  the  Central  and  Northeastern  States.  Whi 
barley,  live-stock,  beet-sugar,  fruits,  and  lumber  constitute  the  hi 
of  their  industrial  and  commercial  prosperity.  A  portion  of  tl 
surplus  is  shipped  by  sea  across  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  to 
lands  bordering  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  but  a  still  larger  part  finds 
way  by  rail  to  markets  in  the  States  east  of  them.  The  fruits 
California  and  the  lumber  and  shingles  of^  Washington  and  Ore 
form  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  traffic  moving  eastward  from  1 
section.  The  market  for  orchard  and  vineyard  products  inclu 
the  entire  United  States,  and  the  market  for  timber  products  is  spre 
ing  rapidly  eastward  as  the  depletion  of  the  forests  of  the  Central : 
Southern  States  goes  on.  The  grazing  industry  and  the  fisheries  of 
Pacific  States  are  also  a  source  of  a  valuable  eastbound  traffic.  1 
coal  of  Washington  and  the  petroleum  of  California  are  import 
articles  of  trade  within  this  region. 
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The  rapid  growth  of  the  foreign  trade  with  the  Orient  has  added 
greatly  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  Through 
its  ports  are  handled  raw  cotton,  manufactures,  and  food  products  sent 
from  the  States  east  of  the  mountains  for  exportation,  and  the  imports 
from  the  transpacific  countries  entering  these  ports  for  shipment  to 
eastern  points  over  the  transcontinental  railroads  are  an  even  larger 
source  of  traffic. 

TONNAGE  OF  INTERNAL  COMMERCE  BY  RAIL. 

In  the  volume  of  statistics  published  annually  by  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  an  analysis  of  the  railroad  freight  traffic  is  presented 
which  gives,  as  far  as  is  practicable  to  do  so,  the  character  of  the  freight 
transported  within  the  United  States  and  also  indicates  the  territory 

Table  U. — Railroad  tonnage  by  groups  of  commodities ^  1910. 


Division  I.  Territory 

Division  II.  Territory 

Division  III.  Tern- 

north  of  Ohio  and 

south  of  Ohio  and 

tory  west  of  Lake 

United  SUtet. 

Potomac  Rivers  and 

Potomac  Rivers  and 

Michigan.  Indiana. 

east  of  Illinois  and 

east  of  lower  Missis- 

and kmcr  Missia- 

ClAMOf 

connnodity. 

Lake  Michigan. 

sippi  River. 

sippi  River. 

• 

Tonnace 

Per- 

Tonnage 

Ptt- 

Tonnage 

Ptt- 

Tonnage 

Per- 

xeported aa 

centage 

reported  as 

centage 

reported  as 

centage 

reported  as 

centage 

oriffiiiating 

of  ag- 

originating 

of  ag- 

of ag- 

originating 

of  ag- 

• 

online. 

pnegate. 

online. 

gregate. 

online. 

gregate. 

online.      greaate.! 

Pvodtictaof— 

Agriculture. . 

78.736.587 

8.13 

20.814.209 

4.42 

9.913.080 

6.79 

48.009.298 

13.67 

20.294.144 

2.10 

7.402.683 

1.57 

1.083.606 

.74 

11.807.855 

3.36 

Mlim 

544.604.373 

56.23 

291.210.129 

61.80 

79.201.479 

54.24 

174.192.765 

49.60 

Pomta 

113,010.825 

11.67 

23.988.412 

5.09 

30.561.411 

20.93 

58.461.002 

16.64 

Manufactum. . . . 

139.678.391 

14.42 

90.419.841 

19.19 

16.302.043 

11.16 

32.956.507 

9.38 

If  crGfaandiM 

35.718.413 

3.69 

13.780.911 

2.92 

5.188.786 

3.55 

16.748.716 

4.77 

Mttrt11aflf*Miti  • . . 
Gimnd  total. 

36.421.276 

3.76 

23.597.090 

5.01- 

3.778.254 

2.59 

9,045.9(32 

2.S8 

968.464.009 

100.00 

471.213.275 

100.00 

146.028.569 

100.00 

351.222.075 

100.00 

in  which  the  traffic  originates.  Table  11  shows  the  results  of  the 
analysis  of  the  railroad  freight  business  for  the  year  ending  June  30, 
1910.  A  little  more  than  94  per  cent  of  the  total  tonnage  for  the  year 
is  included  within  the  dassificadon. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  table  that  mineral  products,  chief  among 
which  are  coal  and  ore,  constitute  more  than  half  of  the  freight  tonnage 
of  the  railroads,  though  this  traffic  takes  a  much  lower  rank  in  value 
than  the  other  important  classes  of  goods.  Manufactures,  forest 
products,  and  farm  products  rank  next,  in  the  order  given,  in  the 
amounts  of  tonnage  contributed.  The  sectional  classificadon  of  the 
traffic  shows  little  that  has  not  been  indicated  in  the  preceding  dis- 
cussion of  the  resources  and  industries  of  the  country.  Division  I, 
including  the  Northeastern  States  and  the  eastern  half  of  the  Central 
States,  contributes  almost  half  of  the  total  classified  traffic,  pracrically 
two-thirds  of  the  total  manufactures,  and  more  than  one-half  of  the 
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minerals  transported.  In  Division  II  the  products  of  agriculture  seem 
of  less  importance  than  they  really  are,  chiefly  because  cotton,  the  most 
important  agricultural  product  of  the  section,  is  relatively  light  in 
weight.  In  Division  III  the  products  of  the  farms — cereals,  flour, 
hay,  fruits  and  vegetables,  animals,  and  the  various  animal  products — 
constitute  the  traffic  of  greatest  volume  next  to  minerals. 

The  traffic  on  the  inland  waterways  of  the  United  States  consists, 
even  to  a  greater  extent  than  does  the  railroad  traffic,  of  low-grade, 
bulky  commodities.  On  the  Great  Lakes,  which  form  the  most 
important  waterway,  iron  ore  and  coal  make  up  the  largest  part  of  the 
tonnage;  but  large  quantities  of  cereals  and  flour  are  also  transported 
on  these  bodies  of  water,  and  lumber,  manufactured  goods,  and  mer- 
chandise are  items  of  considerable  importance.  Of  the  traffic  on  the 
Mississippi  River  system,  the  proportion  of  low-grade  freight  is  prob- 
ably higher  than  the  proportion  on  the  Great  Lakes.  The  coal  carried 
cm  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tributaries  is  the  most  important  single  item 
from  the  standpoint  of  tonnage. 
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he  beginning  of  the  national  era  the  internal  cxHnmerce  of  the 
.  States  gave  small  promise  of  the  tremendous  development  it 
undergo  during  the  ensuing  century.  There  was  as  yet  too  little 
lat  differentiation  of  occupation  to  give  rise  to  a  large  interstate 
n  native  products,  and  the  proximity  of  the  great  pan  of  the 
tion  to  the  seacoast  made  it  cheaper  and  more  ccMivement  to 
>n  the  interstate  trade  that  did  exist  by  means  of  small  sailing- 
plying  along  the  coast.  Practically  all  the  internal  trade  was 
d  to  bringing  the  surplus  agricultural  produce  of  the  interior 
seaport  towns,  where  it  was  exchanged  for  imported  wares  that 
lot  be  produced  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  region  but  which 
ecessary  to  their  welfare.  The  domestic  commodities  collected 
seaports  were  nearly  all  exported  to  foreign  countries. 
i  usual  in  a  new  country,  the  settlers  who  had  first  pushed  into 
erior  had  founded  their  new  homes  close  to  the  rivers,  and  these 
I  highways  had  always  been  and  still  were  the  most  important 
of  transportation  to  and  from  the  seacoast.  The  most  impor- 
"  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  were  the  Hudson  in 
'ork,  the  Delaware  between  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  the 
:hanna  in  western  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Maryland,  and 
Comae  and  James  in  Maryland  and  Virginia.  Other  rivers,  now 
;red  unnavigable,  were  continually  used  at  this  period,  the  Con- 
it,  Roanoke,  Savannah  and  other  smaller  streams  being  but  little 
portant  than  the  large  rivers.  The  Mississippi  River  having  been 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  soon  after  the  Revolution, 
lat  western  system  of  inland  waterways  was  of  little  commercial 
but  the  current  of  the  Ohio  was  being  used  to  bear  thousands  of 
nts  to  their  new  homes  in  the  West. 

he  mouths  of  the  larger  streams  that  flowed  into  the  Atlantic 
>  be  found  the  large  and  wealthy  cities,  where  enterprising  men 
Iready  laying  the  foundations  of  large  fortunes  in  a  lucrative  and 
'  growing  export  trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  that  was 
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floated  down  from  the  farms  of  the  interior.  Philadelphia,  connected 
with  the  sea  by  the  readily  navigable  Delaware  River  and  Bay, 
exported  large  quantities  of  meat,  grain,  flour,  and  lumber,  collected  from 
Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  Delaware,  and  sold  to  the  inhabitants 
of  these  States  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  imported  goods.  New 
York  received,  by  the  sloops  and  arks  of  the  Hudson  River,  the  raw 
produce  of  the  Hudson  and  Mohawk  Valleys;  the  lumber,  pot  and 
pearl  ashes,  grain,  meat,  and  dairy  products  coming  down  the  Connecti- 
cut River  from  as  far  as  the  Canadian  border  were  often  carried  through 
Long  Island  Sound  to  New  York  to  be  exported  abroad.  In  a  simi- 
lar way,  Baltimore  was  the  center  for  the  collection  of  the  products 
from  the  lands  around  the  upper  part  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  from 
the  extensive  territory  drained  by  the  Susquehanna,  even  the  farmers 
in  the  distant  region  of  western  New  York  utilizing  this  city  as  the 
outlet  for  the  surplus  of  their  crops  and  the  source  of  their  imported 
necessities.  In  the  South,  where  the  plantation  system  of  farming 
prevailed, the  practice  of  carrying  on  foreign  commerce  from  the  wharves 
of  the  plantations  themselves  had  prevented  the  development  of  cities 
of  a  considerable  size;  but  the  settlement  of  the  higher  country  for  the 
cultivation  of  upland  cotton  indicated  that  the  old  methods  of  trade 
were  soon  to  become  obsolete. 

INLAND  TRANSPORTATION. 

Living  close  along  the  ocean,  whose  numerous  excellent  harbors  and 
long  stretches  of  sheltered  water  gave  ample  facilities  for  the  little 
intercolonial  trade  that  existed,  and  where  rivers  afforded  natural 
means  of  transportation  from  the  interior  to  the  towns  upon  the  coast, 
the  people  of  early  colopial  days  had  not  found  it  necessary  to  give 
much  time  to  the  construction  of  roads.  The  gradual  inland  move- 
ment of  the  population  and  the  settling  of  lands  back  from  the  edges 
of  the  rivers  had  finally  compelled  them,  however,  to  give  more  atten- 
tion to  the  means  of  land  transportation.  Rude  earth  roads  were  built 
to  replace  the  old  Indian  trails  through  the  forests.  These  roads  were 
unspeakably  poor — sloughs  of  mire  during  the  thaws  of  winter  and 
spring  and  thick  with  dust  in  the  summer;  but  bad  as  they  were,  they 
carried  a  large  traffic  and  their  use  was  steadily  growing.  Dwight^ 
told  how  tinware  peddlers  from  Berlin,  Connecticut,  made  their  way  in 
cans  and  wagons  to  every  section  of  the  country  from  Maine  to 
Georgia.  It  was  possible  to  carry  freight  overland  from  Boston  to 
Savannah,  but  the  trip  consumed  115  days  and  the  cost  was  enormous. 
Genet,  in  1793,  traveled  by  coach  from  Charleston  to  Philadelphia; 
and  Washington,  during  his  administration,  traveled  by  land  through 
every  State  in  the  Union. 

^TrmtU  in  Ntm  Btufmid  and  Ntw  York  (1797).  II.  4345.    Quoted  by  CaUender.  BconomU 
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ree  great  roads  had  been  biutc  into  the  western  country:  one  up 
Mohawk  Valley  into  western  New  York,  and  two  across  the 
iieny  Mountains — ^the  Forbes  or  Pennsylvania  road  from  Phila- 
ia  to  Pittsburgh,  and  the  Wilderness  road,  over  which  the  early 
rs  of  Kentucky  had  threaded  their  way  up  the  Shenandoah 
f  and  through  Cumberland  Gap  to  the  southern  banks  of  the 

River.'    The  Mohawk  Valley  road  carried  great  quantities  of 

to  the  city  of  Albany;  the  Pennsylvania  road  was  traveled  by 
ands  of  emigrants  starting  for  the  lands  on  the  Ohio,  and  by  long 
:  of  pack-horses  and  wagons  bringing  such  of  the  produce  of 
m  Pennsylvania  as  could  afford  the  cost  of  carriage  to  the 
;ts  of  Philadelphia.  In  the  South,  the  roads  were  poorer  than  in 
lorth.  Tobacco  and  cotton  were  much  lighter  than  the  grain 
[her  products  of  the  northern  farms  and  could  be  transported  with 
:r  ease.  Much  of  the  tobacco  was  hauled  over  "rolling  roads," 
I  being  attached  to  the  ends  of  a  hogshead  and  a  horse  used  to 

over  a  rough,  narrow  track  to  some  wharf  on  an  inlet  or  river, 
and  towns  were  beginning  to  grow  up  at  the  focussing  points  of 
)untry  roads,  and  the  owners  of  the  general  stores  at  such  places, 
:  sugar,  tea,  coffee,  molasses,  cloth,  hardware,  metals,  and  earthen- 

were  freely  bartered  for  grain,  meat,  poultry,  cheese,  butter, 
es,  fruits,  vegetables,  and  rude  articles  of  domestic  manufacture, 
;d  large  profits  out  of  their  position  as  middlemen  between  the 
icing  farmer  and  the  importing  and  exporting  merchant  at  the 
St  seaport.  Especially  if  such  inland  towns  were  situated  on  the 
able  streams  they  assumed  an  appearance  of  affluence  and  pros- 
'.  The  citizens  of  Albany,  which  was  a  market  for  furs  and  skins 
Canada,  for  lumber  from  the  mountains,  and  for  the  grain  from 
rich  and  splendid  valley  already  famous  for  its  wheat  fields  and 
fields  and  rye,"*  had  long  been  boasting  about  the  commercial 
E  in  store  tor  them.  Springfield,  Massachusetts,  was  a  thriving 
et-town  on  the  Connecticut  River.  Lancaster,  Pennsylvania, 
:he  largest  inland  town  not  situated  on  a  waterway,  and  the 
ray  between  it  and  Philadelphia  probably  carried  more  traffic 
any  other  road  in  the  country.  This  highway,  by  1792,  had  been 
irted  into  a  turnpike,  the  first  in  the  United  States.  Winchester, 
lia,  had  several  grist  mills  grinding  up  the  wheat  of  the  surround- 
rms,  and  teams  were  "constantly  employed  in  the  transportation 
ir  to  Alexandria,"'  80  miles  away,  at  a  cost  of  carriage  of  $1.25  a 

!  transportation  facilities  of  the  time,  however,  were  entirely 
quate  to  the  needs  of  the  country,  and  the  lack  of  better  means 

<For  rup  of  MMdi  in  17BT  wee  Ax-cry,  Uitl.  t^OuU.S.  mud  Ui  Pt«tl*.  VI,  410. 
•McMaMcr.  HirtDpy  «/ lfc<  P«>ri*  df  Mf  (7.  5.,  I,  SS. 
Ko*e.  View  of  Uu  Uniltd  Slalci.  JU. 
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for  getting  products  to  market  was  a  serious  impediment  to  internal 
development.  Tench  Coxe,  writing  in  1792,  graphically  pictured  the 
plight  of  many  of  the  people  when  he  said : 

"To  a  nation  inhabiting  a  great  continent  not  yet  traversed  by  artificial 
roads  and  canals,  the  rivers  of  which  above  their  natural  navigation  have  been 
hitherto  very  little  improved,  many  of  whose  people  are  at  thi^  moment  closely 
settled  upon  lands,  which  actually  sink  from  one-fifth  to  one-half  of  the  value 
of  their  crops  in  the  mere  charges  of  transporting  them  to  the  seaport  towns, 
and  other;  of  whose  inhabitants  cannot  at  present  send  their  produce  to  a 
seaport  for  its  whole  value,  a  thorough  sense  of  the  truth  of  the  position  is  a  matter 
of  unequalled  magnitude  and  importance."^ 

Especially  was  the  communication  between  the  Ohio  Valley  and  the 
outside  world  difficult  and  expensive.  Washington,  recognizing  the 
desirability  of  means  of  cheap  transportation  across  the  mountains, 
had,  in  1785,  succeeded  in  securing  the  meeting  of  a  commercial  con- 
vention to  settle  problems  of  river  navigation  preliminary  to  the  con- 
struction of  a  canal  between  tributaries  of  the  Potomac  and  Ohio 
Rivers.  The  negotiations  of  this  convention,  however,  had  been  di- 
verted to  a  larger  and  more  important  matter  than  that  for  which  it  was 
o^ginally  called,  and  the  question  of  a  canal  between  the  eastern  and 
western  country  was  temporarily  forgotten.  Agitation  for  such  a 
canal  had  been  renewed  during  1789  and  1790,  but  nothing  was  accom- 
plished in  this  direction  until  long  after  the  war  of  181 2. 

The  natural  outlet  for  the  surplus  of  the  Ohio  Valley  was  the  Missis- 
sippi River.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  the  Spanish  Government 
had  given  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  right  of  free  navigation 
of  the  river  and  a  brisk  trade  had  sprung  up  between  the  western 
settlements  and  New  Orleans;  but  in  1784  Spain  had  suddenly  with- 
drawn the  right  of  free  navigation  and  had  imposed  exorbitant  tolls  and 
duties  on  all  vessels  descending  from  the  United  States.  The  people  of 
the  West,  enraged  at  being  deprived  of  what  they  considered  to  be  their 
natural  right,  protested  furiously  at  the  action  of  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment and  appealed  to  Congress  for  protection.  Their  appeals  were 
unavailing;  Congress  not  only  failed  to  take  steps  to  open  the  river 
again,  but  in  1786,  under  the  domination  of  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  East,  was  on  the  point  of  bartering  away,  for  a  period  of  twenty- 
five  years,  all  claims  to  a  right  to  navigate  the  Mississippi,  in  return  for 
Spanish  concessions  in  regard  to  the  Florida  boundary.  Fortunately, 
this  deal  was  never  made,  b\it  the  river  remained  closed  in  spite  of  the 
protests  and  threats  of  the  western  farmers.  The  only  market  left 
to  them  was  in  the  cities  of  the  eastern  coast.  Peltries,  ginseng,  and 
whisky  were  almost  the  only  products  of  the  West  that  would  pay 
their  cost  of  transportation  overland  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  proceeds 
derived  from  the  sale  of  these  were  sufficient  only  to  purchase  a  few 

Kmat,  Vum  cfike  United  States,  3S4. 
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things  of  first  necessity,  such  ;is  salt,  gunpowder,  and  some  indis- 
pensable articles  of  iron.  When  the  new  government  placed  the 
excise  tax  on  whisky,  which  was  practically,  the  only  form  in  which  the 
farmers  of  western  Peithsylvam'a  could  profitably  take  their  grain  to 
eastern  markets,  a  storm  of  rebellion  arose  in  Fayette,  Washington, 
Westmoreland,  and  Allegheny  counties  that  indicated  how  precarious 
their  situation  really  was  and  how  slender  were  the  bonds  that  united 
them  to  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  prices  of  the  agricultural  products 
of  the  West  were  absurdly  low,  a  cow  and  a  calf  being  given  in  exchange 
for  a  bushel  of  salt.^ 

Shut  off  as  they  were  from  commercial  intercourse  with  the  rest  of 
the  country,  the  inhabitants  of  the  inland  communities  were  forced  to 
rely  upon  their  own  efforts  for  the  production  of  nearly  everything 
that  they  used.  In  the  interior  counties  of  all  the  Southern  States  the 
household  manufactures  consumed  were  much  greater  in  amount  than 
those  imported.  Out  of  130  families  in  Pittsburgh  in  1790,  there  were 
37  '^manufacturers.'*^  Clothing,  hats,  and  shoes  were  made  in  nearly 
all  homes,  iron  furnaces  were  opened  in  the  vicinity,  and  in  a  few  years 
nails,  wire,  guns,  and  agricultural  implements  were  being  manufactured 
in  western  Pennsylvania.  In  1796  Brownsville  had  24  grist,  saw,  oil, 
and  fulling  mills,  as  well  as  one  mill  for  the  manufacture  of  paper,  and 
each  year  100  boats  of  20  tons  each  were  constructed  for  the  emigrants 
to  Kentucky.'  By  reducing  their  raw  materials  to  a  manufactured 
state,  the  people  were  able  to  avoid  the  importation  of  many  wares,  and 
in  face  of  heavy  transportarion  charges  to  the  eastern  markets  could 
export  some  of  their  surplus.  After  the  suppression  of  the  whisky 
rebellion,  many  Pennsylvania  farmers  turned  their  attention  to  raising 
cattle  and  hogs,  which  could  furnish  their  own  transportation  to  market 
and  thus  afford  a  way  of  disposing  of  otherwise  useless  grain. 

OPENING  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  AND  THE  PURCHASE  OF  LOUISIANA. 

The  closing  of  the  Mississippi,  however,  had  been  a  deadly  blow  at 
the  prosperity  of  the  western  country.  The  bitter  resentment  that 
the  people  had  felt  against  the  old  Congress,  which  had  allowed  them  to 
be  deprived  of  the  right  to  unhampered  navigation  of  the  river,  was 
readily  transferred  to  the  new  government.  This  resent(nent  grew 
still  deeper  when  a  temporary  opening  of  the  river,  brought  about  in 
1789  by  the  treasonable  negotiations  of  James  Wilkinson  with  the 
Spanish  authorities,  demonstrated  what  splendid  opportunities  for 
rich  profits  really  existed  in  free  trade  with  New  Orleans.  The  uade 
in  1789  was  of  but  short  duration.  Almost  immediately  the  people  of 
the  United  States  were  forbidden  to  sell  goods  in  New  Orleans  and  the 
vexatious  regulations  and  heavy  tolls  were  again  imposed  upon  vessels 

^Roosevelt,  Winning  cfiht  West,  I,  116,  122. 

'Bishop.  History  of  AnurUan  Mannfaehtfts,  I,  568.  */W.»  II,  67. 
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passing  to  the  Gqlf.  Some  men  in  Pittsburgh  and  Marietta  built 
sea«going  vessels,  loaded  them  with  pork,  flour,  and  grain,  and,  sub- 
mitting to  the  exactions  and  duties  imposed  in  Louisiana,  made  the 
voyage  to  St.  Thomas  and  disposed  of  their  cargoes,  after  which  they 
brought  the  vessels  to  Philadelphia,  sold  them,  and  returned  overland 
to  Pittsburgh.  Such  enterprises  could  be  indulged  in  but  seldom, 
however,  and  even  then  could  be  shared  by  but  a  few  persons.  The 
people  angrily  demanded  of  Congress  whether  it  intended  to  abandon 
or  protect  the  West,  a  half-organized  movement  was  put  on  foot  to 
compel  the  Spaniards  to  open  the  river,  while  the  irksomeness  of  the 
situation  drove  many  to  talk  openly  of  secession  from  the  United  States 
and  union  with  the  Spanish  province.  Spurred  to  action  by  the  insis- 
tent clamor  of  the  Western  people  and  fearful  of  the  results  which  might 
occur  if  their  demands  were  neglected,  the  National  Government  at 
length  made  a  determined  effort  in  their  behalf,  and,  in  October  1795, 
secured  a  treaty  with  Spain  opening  the  river  to  navigation.  The 
'*  right  of  deposit"  was  given  at  New  Orleans  for  a  period  of  three  years, 
with  the  stipulation  that,  if  not  continued  there,  an  ''equivalent 
establishment"  would  be  assigned  on  another  part  of  the  banks  of  the 
Mississippi. 

The  successful  conclusion  of  the  negotiations  was  hailed  with  great 
rejoicing  in  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio.  Fleets  of 
flat-boats  and  keel-boats  loaded  with  tobacco,  pork,  flour,  grain, 
whisky,  and  brandy  began  to  move  down  the  river.  After  disposing  of 
both  cargo  and  boat  at  New  Orleans,  the  owner  would  sail  for  Phila- 
delphia or  Baltimore,  there  lay  in  a  supply  of  calicoes  and  other  manu- 
factured goods,  and  finish  the  journey  home  by  wagon  or  on  horseback, 
arriving  six  months  after  his  departure.  Very  seldom  did  any  one 
attempt  to  urge  a  craft  up-stream  against  the  powerful  current  of  the 
Mississippi.  In  the  earlier  days,  when  the  northern  part  of  the  Missis- 
sippi territory  was  held  by  the  Indians,  the  journey  by  land  from  New 
Orleans  to  the  Ohio  was  rarely  made,  but  later  this  method  of  reaching 
home  became  popular  with  the  flat-boat  men,  the  route  across  Lake 
Pontchartrain  and  through  Nashville  being  generally  used.  The 
hazard  and  exposure  connected  with  the  trip  down  the  river  and  the 
wearisome  journey  home  would  seem  to  have  been  sufficient  to  prevent 
the  New  Orleans  trade  from  attaining  great  dimensions,  but  the  hardy 
pioneers  of  the  West  were  not  to  be  daunted  by  the  hardships  involved 
in  the  undertaking.  The  river  trade  grew  rapidly,  and  in  1799  goods ' 
worth  more  than  $1,000,000  were  received  at  the  Louisiana  port  from 
the  country  up  the  Mississippi.^    Now  that  the  western  farmers  had  a 

^AlUwiigh  New  Orieans  was  on  SiMnlflh  territory .  but  a  smaU  port  of  Uiis  com^^ 
"fotdcB."  became  oC  tbe  eadstenoe  of  the  "right  of  deposit."    The  trade  down  the  river  waa 
aiMloiOBa  to  the  trade  of  inhmd  dJatricta  of  the  Atlantfc  coast  with  the  aeaport  dtiee.  New  Oileau 
bcatinc  the  nme  rdatkm  to  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  that  New  York  did  to  the  valley  of  the 
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market  for  their  heavy  agricultural  products^  the  cost  of  transporting  to 
which  did  not  exceed  the  value  of  the  commodities,  they  secured  to 
some  extent  that  which  before  they  had  scarcely  possessed  at  all — a 
purchasing  power.  This  enabled  them  to  satisfy  to  a  certain  degree 
their  desire  for  the  lighter  manufactured  articles  of  cloth  and  leather 
which,  notwithstanding  the  distance  and  the  inferior  roads,  could  be 
carried  to  them  in  wagons  from  the  eastern  cities.  The  rising  pros- 
perity in  the  West  stimulated  business  in  the  East;  nearly  all  the 
money  received  by  the  flat-boat  men  at  their  southern  market  found 
its  way  into  the  pockets  of  the  merchants  of  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia. 
Indeed,  there  was  an  incessant  complaint  in  the  West  because  the 
farming  sections  across  the  mountains  were  constantly  drained  of  specie 
by  those  two  cities. 

Meanwhile,  the  eastern  section  of  the  United  States  began  to  develop 
strongly  those  conditions  indispensable  to  the  rise  of  a  true  domestic 
commerce — the  exclusive  devotion  of  different  parts  of  the  country  to 
particular  lines  of  industry  and  the  mutual  dependence  upon  (me 
another  for  the  commodities  the  production  of  which  is  abandcmed. 
The  invention  of  the  cotton  gin  decided  the  future  of  the  South. 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  began  at  once  to  depend  upcm  the  neigh- 
boring States  for  the  provisions  formerly  raised  at  home.  Under  the 
fostering  care  of  the  protective  policy  vadopted  by  the  new  government, 
the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  Northern  States,  which  had  re- 
ceived a  start  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution,  increased  in  size 
and  variety.  This  sharp  differentiation  of  interests  was  immediately 
reflected  in  the  growing  coasting  trade,  the  tonnage  employed  in  which 
increased  from  103,775  tons  in  1790  to  272,492  tons  in  1800.  Trans- 
portation by  lanf^,  however,  was  far  too  expensive  to  compete  for  long- 
distance commerce,  and  very  little  of  the  trade  among  the  Atlantic 
States  was  conducted  over  internal  routes  of  communication. 

Between  1790  and  1800  the  United  States  enjoyed,  because  of  the 
European  wars,  a  considerable  commercial  prosperity.  Business  con- 
ditions in  the  East  being  good,  emigration  to  the  West  had  been 
checked,  and,  except  in  the  States  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  which 
absorbed  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  150,000  emigrants  of  the 
period,  the  population  west  of  the  AUeghenies  had  showed  but  small 
absolute  increase.  In  the  following  decade,  during  which  the  foreign 
trade  received  several  severe  setbacks,  the  emigrati<m  to  the  West  set 
in  very  stron^y.  The  population  during  the  twenty  years  increased 
as  shown  in  table  12.^ 

The  number  of  people  west  of  the  Appalachian  Mountains  tripled  in 
ten  years,  and  by  18 10  was  1,078,315,  exclusive  of  several  thousand  in 
western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.    The  movement  toward  the  newly 

^Twdfth  CeoMM  of  U.  S..  1900.     Po^tdtUw.  pC.  i,  p.  ndt 
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opened  lands  in  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  was  well  under  way,  though 
it  did  not  begin  to  take  on  large  proportions  until  ten  years  later. 

The  trade  down  the  Mississippi  had  continued  to  grow.  In  1802 
the  shipments  from  American  territory  down  the  river  amounted  to 
$2,634,564,  of  which  $1,182,800  came  from  Kentucky  and  $700,000 
from  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio.^  In  October  of  that  year,  the  Spanish 
Intendant  at  New  Orleans,  acting  upon  his  own  initiative  and  responsi- 
bility, suddenly  withdrew  the  right  of  deposit  at  the  city,  granted  to 
the  United  States  in  1795,  and,  contrary  to  the  pit>visions  of  the  treaty, 
he  refused  to  assign  an  equivalent  establishment  at  any  other  place  on 
the  banks  of  the  river.  The  Western  people  were  enraged,  and  it 
was  necessary  to  send  troops  to  Kentucky  to  {Prevent  an  armed  expedi- 
tion against  the  Spanish  province.  Cries  of ''No  protection,  no  alle- 
giance" were  again  poured  into  the  ears  of  the  Washington  officials. 

Table  12,— Population  of  the  Western  States  and  Territories,  i^go,  iSoo,  1810, 


State. 


Kentucky 

TennesKe 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Miasisaippi 

Louisiana  (Missouri) 

Territory  of  Orleans  (Louisiana) 
Michigan 


1790 


73,677 
35 , 691 


1800 


220,955 

105,602 

45,365 

5,641 

8,850 


1810 


406,511 

261,727 

230,760 

24,520 

12,282 

40,352 

20,845 

76,556 

4,762 


Fortunately,  the  Spanish  Government  disavowed  the  action  of  the 
Intendant,  and,  in  April  1803,  the  river  commerce  was  restored  to  its 
former  basis.  Desirous  of  avoiding  such  difficulties  in  the  future, 
Jefferson  pushed  negotiations  already  begun  with  Napoleon  (to  whom 
Spain  had  secretly  ceded  her  claims  to  Louisiana)  for  the  purchase  of 
New  Orleans  and  the  territory  through  which  the  river  flowed  from  the 
possessions  of  the  United  States  to  the  Gulf.  The  negotiations  termi- 
nated in  October  1803,  with  a  wholly  unexpected  and  surprising  result — 
the  purchase  of  the  entire  Louisiana  province.  In  December,  the 
United  States  took  possession  of  the  newly  acquired  territory.  Not 
only  was  the  undisputed  control  of  the  Mississippi  secured  forever,  but 
the  area  of  the  Republic  was  doubled.  The  peaceful  continuance  and 
growth  of  the  existing  river  trade  were  assured  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  West,  and  the  basis  was  laid  for  a  future  internal  commerce  which 
was  far  to  outstrip  their  most  sanguine  expectations. 

The  receipts  at  New  Orleans  in  the  years  immediately  following  the 
Louisiana  purchase,  though  not  exhibiting  the  increase  that  was  ex- 
pected, rose  to  $59370^555  in  1807.    This  included  sugar,  cotton,  and 

^Rtport  OH  Iniemal  Commerce  cf  U,  5..  1887,  p.  183. 
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nolasses  of  Louisiana,  which  commodities  made  up  a  third  of  the  entire 
imount.  Shipments  up  the  river  were  very  «mall,  employing  less  than 
o  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  used  in  the  traffic  downstream.  It  took  50 
nen  over  three  months  to  work  a  loaded  flat-boat  from  New  Orieans  to 
he  mouth  of  the  Ohio,  and  the  freight  rates  were  greater  than  those 
in  traffic  carried  by  wagons  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh  in  twenty 
lays.  Until  after  1817,  the  entire  commerce  from  New  Orieans  to 
he  upper  country  was  carried  on  by  means  of  20  barges  averaging  one 
rip  each  a  year.  The  money  for  which  the  products  of  the  western 
'armers  was  exchanged  at  New  Orleans  was  invariably  spent  for 
nanufactured  and  imported  wares  from  the  eastern  cities.  TTie  large 
^nestoga  freighters,  drawn  by  6  to  10  horses  and  capable  of  carrying 
:  and  3  tons,  made  regular  trips  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh, 
mnging  loads  of  hats,  boots,  powder,  lead,  and  clothing,  which  were 
listributed  from  the  "Gateway  of  the  West"  among  the  towns  and 
'illages  down  the  river.  Baltimore,  too,  had  a  large  western  trade, 
ind  New  York,  notwithstanding  its  greater  distance  away,  was  begin- 
ling  to  engage  in  it,  and  by  a  sharp  cutting  of  freight  rates  was  so<m 
ible  to  secure  a  considerable  share  of  the  traffic. 
INTERNAL  TMDE  IN  1810. 

The  internal  commerce  of  the  country  in  1810,  as  in  1790,  was  still 
landicapped  by  the  fearfully  high  costs  of  transportation.  An  era  of 
umpike  building  that  was  to  last  for  forty  years  began  in  1790,  and 
he  problem  of  land  carriage  for  those  regions  close  to  the  seacoast  or  the 
lavigable  streams  of  the  East  had  been  almost  eliminated;  but  turn- 
ikes  were  unable  to  afford  cheap  carriage  for  long  distances.  The 
barges  to  send  goods  by  wagon  were  enormous. 

"To  haul  a  ton  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh,  an  all-land  route,  cost 
125.     ...    To  move  a  bushel  of  salt  300  miles  over  any  road  cost  $2.50. 

.  .  Takine  the  country  through,  it  may  be  said  that  to  transport  goods, 
rares,  or  mercliandise  cost  $10  per  ton  per  100  miles.  Articles  which  could 
ot  stand  these  rates  were  shut  from  the  market  and  among  these  were  grain 
nd  flour,  which  could  not  bear  transportation  more  than  150  miles.  The 
auses  of  these  rates  were  the  terrible  state  of  the  roads  and  uie  hi^  rate  of 
dIIs.'" 

The  Western  States  found  the  outlet  for  their  produce  in  one  direc- 
ion  and  the  source  of  their  supplies  in  another,  the  difficulties  of  trans- 
lortation  giving  to  the  commerce  of  the  Ohio  Valley  a  peculiar  tri- 
ngular  character.'which  was  retained  for  a  half  century.  The  States 
lordering  along  Canada  turned  to  Montreal  and  Quebec  for  a  market, 
he  freight  rates  from  Buffalo  to  Montreal  being  $30  per  ton,  and  from 
»Iontreal  to  Buffalo  $60  to  $75  a  ton,  while  the  rates  from  Buffalo  to 
Jew  York  were  jtioo  per  ton.'     Western  New  York  became  entirely 

'McMastcr,  Huloryof  Ot  Peopkof  l)u  U.  S.,  III.  pp.  463-444.  For  autement  of  cort  □(  tniw- 
[iTtatioa  during  Uili  period  conault  documenta  appended  to  Galbtin'a  "Report  oo  Road*  and 
anaU."  American  Slalt  Paptri,  Miic*lUn*oia,  I.  714. 

•Poor,  "Railroada  tiKl  Canab  in  Uie  United  Statea."  in  Andrew*.  Rtpurt  on  Calgmltl  mid  Laim 
'rmdt.  178;  aee  also  Callender,  Eatnomic  HiHorfofUie  U.S..  326. 
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separated  commercially  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  not  only 
were  the  various  sections  of  the  country  developing  local  and  sectional 
economic  interests,  but  local  political  interests  as  well.  "The  economic 
question  of  the  hour  was  plainly  how  to  counteract  this  tendency  by  a 
system  of  interstate  commerce  which  should  unite  them  with  a  firm 
bond  of  self-interest/'^  Gallatin's  report  on  internal  improvements 
in  1808  reflected  the  plans  and  ambitions  that  were  in  the  minds  of 
the  commercial  and  political  leaders  of  the  country,  but  unfortunately 
the  foreign  controversies  in  which  the  United  States  became  involved 
at  that  time  prevented  any  attempt  to  carry  out  his  proposals* 

The  only  products  of  the  farmer,  the  marketing  of  which  was  not 
greatly  interfered  with  by  the  excessive  costs  of  land  transportation, 
were  his  live-stock.  The  whisky  rebellion  had  given  a  great  impetus 
to  the  business  of  stock-raising  in  western  Pennsylvania,  and  the 
industry  had  readily  taken  root  in  all  parts  of  the  Ohio  Valley.  The 
abundance  of  mast  in  the  large  forests  and  later  the  cheapness  of  com 
made  hog-raising  in  particular  a  profitable  occupation  in  Ohio,  Ken- 
tucky, and  Indiana.  Until  after  i8i2*many  of  the  cattle  and  hogs  of 
the  West  were  driven  to  Baltimore  and  Philadelphia  to  be  slaughtered 
for  the  domesric  and  foreign  provision  trade  and  to  supply  hides  for 
the  manufacture  of  leather  goods  in  New  England.  It  was  estimated 
that  over  100,000  hogs  were  driven  east  annually  from  Kentucky  alone; 
herds  of  several  hundred  cattle  and  droves  of  4,060  to  S,ocx)  hogs  wefe 
no  uncommon  sight  to  travelers  on  the  highways  leading  across  the 
mountains  to  the  eastern  markets.^ 

The  manufactures  of  the  United  States,  which  had  grown  but  slowly 
since  1790,  were  tremendously  stimulated  by  conditions  resulting  from 
the  interruption  of  foreign  trade  in  1808  and  1809.  Not  only  were 
importarions  reduced,  but  a  great  deal  of  capital  was  transferred  from 
commercial  operations  to  manufacturing.  Scores  of  people  in  Massa^ 
chusetts,  Rhode  Island,  and  other  States  turned  from  the  sea  to  secure 
their  livelihood  in  the  new  establishments  erected  for  the  manufacture 
of  cotton  and  woolen  goods,  iron,  wood,  glass,  hardware,  leather,  and 
pottery.  In  1810  the  census  marshals  returned  $127,694^602  as  the 
total  value  of  the  manufactures  of  the  United  States,'  one-half  of  which 
amount  was  credited  to  the  three  States  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
and  Massachusetts.  Tench  Coxe  estimated  the  value  of  all  manufac- 
tures of  the  United  States,  including  those  of  the  households,  at 
$198,000,000.  Sixty-two  cotton  factories,  turning  80,000  spindles, 
contributed  $4,000,000  of  this  amount,  and  the  woolen  factories  were 
turning  out  a  considerable  product.  The  New  England  States  were 
taking  the  lead  in  the  new  textile  industries;  their  purchases  of  raw 

^McMaster,  History  of  the  PeopU  of  the  U,  5..  Ill,  465. 

Turner.  Rise  of  the  New  West,  101. 

'Bishop,  History  of  American  Mtmnfoawes,  II,  163. 
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1  from  the  South  grew  steadily,  while  their  demand  for  wool 
ed  the  owners  of  the  rocky  hillside  farms  of  Vermont,  New  Hamp- 
and  Massachusetts  to  turn  their  attention  to  sheep-raising. 
lylvania  led  in  the  production  of  iron,  having  44  blast  furnaces, 
-ges,  18  rolUng  and  slitting  mills,  and  175  nail  factories,  making 
by  machinery.^  Pittsburgh  manufactured  cast-iron  kettles  for 
igar  plantations  of  Louisiana  and  produced  annually  200  tons  of 
part  of  which  were  shipped  to  New  York  by  way  of  New  Orleans. 

THE  WAR  OF  I8U  AND  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  WEST. 
•  foreign  complications  in  which  the  United  States  was  involved 
'  culminated  in  the  war  of  1812.  The  depression  of  foreign  trade 
\e  blockade  of  most  of  the  Atlantic  coast  compelled  the  people  of 
nited  States  to  depend  upon  their  own  resources  to  satisfy  their 
,  and  internal  commerce  was  for  the  time  greatly  stimulated, 
aasting  fleet  was  forced  to  remain  in  the  harbors,  and  for  the  first 
I  large  part  of  the  commerce  between  the  North  and  the  South 
irried  on  by  land.  Never  was  the  need  for  better  means  of  inland 
mrtation  brought  home  more  forcibly  to  the  people.  Domestic 
odities  commanded  much  higher  rates  than  foreign  goods  of  the 
kind  during  times  of  peace.  The  manufacturers  of  the  North- 
possessing  a  monopoly  of  the  market  and  producing  wares  that 

be  carried  most  cheaply,  enjoyed  a  period  of  great  prosperity, 
utput  of  the  cotton  mills  alone  reached  $(9,000,000  in  1815.  New 
nd  not  being  subjected  to  the  blockade,  practically  all  of  the 
1  trade  of  the  country  was  carried  on  through  the  port  of  Boston, 

merchants  during  the  early  part  of  the  war  shared  with  the 
i'acturers  the  high  profits  arising  from  war  prices  and  a  monopo- 
rade.  When  the  embargo  of  December  1S13  deprived  Massachu- 
dso  of  its  foreign  trade,  the  mercantile  interests  added  their 
ts  against  the  war  to  those  of  the  shipping  interests,  but  there 
ttle  complaint  from  the  manufacturers. 

»  result  of  the  centralization  of  trade  around  the  importers  and 
"acturers  of  New  England,  all  the  rest  of  the  country  was  com- 

to  pay  tribute  to  Boston,  whose  banks  "cornered"  nearly  the 

supply  of  available  specie.     In  1814  there  were  $7,000,000  in 

lying  in  the  Boston  banks,  while  the  States  south  and  west  of 
England  were  practically  stripped  of  metalUc  money.     To  make 

the  deficiency  in  a  circulating  medium,  the  banks  resorted  to  the 
ent  of  issuing  large  sums  of  paper  money.  During  1814  the 
)rablc  turn  in  the  fortunes  of  war  and  a  sharp  attack  on  all  paper 

by  the  disgruntled  Boston  banking  interests  caused  a  great 
iation  in  this  credit  currency  and  the  nation  suffered  its  first 

financial  panic;  but  the  return  of  peace  (early  in  1815)  and  the 

OK,  SKUtntnl  of  the  AHi  and  Uanufaclurii  oftht  U.  S.  of  A.  far  IS  10,  pp.49-St. 
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revival  of  foreign  commerce  soon  restored  confidence  and  the  next  three 
years  brought  an  era  of  prosperity  to  nearly  everyone,  except  to  the 
owners  of  the  textile  mills  and  iron  manufactories  along  the  eastern 
coasty  most  of  which  were  compelled  to  shut  down  on  account  of  a 
deluge  of  importations  from  England.  The  attempt  made  to  relieve 
the  distressed  manufacturers  by  the  passage  of  the  tariff  of  181 6  was 
apparently  ineffectual,  but  their  plight  was  for  a  time  lost  sight  of  in 
the  return  of  "good  times"  to  the  rest  of  the  people. 

After  the  war,  emigration  to  the  West  set  in  with  a  renewed  vigor. 
By  1820,  Ohio,  with  a  population  of  581,434,  had  outstripped  both 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  with  564,317  and  422,813  respectively. 
The  people  of  Indiana  numbered  147,178,  of  Illinois  55,211.  In  the 
South,  Louisiana  attained  a  population  of  153,407,  Alabama  127,901, 
Mississippi  75,448,  and  Missouri  (whose  people  were  asking  admission 
into  the  Union)  66,586.  The  fertile  stretches  of  virgin  soil  in  the  Ohio 
Valley  contributed  an  enormous  product  of  grain,  tobacco,  fruit,  and 
hemp  which  continued  to  find  an  outlet  down  the  Mississippi,  and  the 
farmers  increased  their  purchases  of  manufactured  goods  which  flowed 
into  Pittsburgh  from  the  East.  Shipments  to  New  Orleans  were 
stopped  temporarily  in  1813-14  by  the  stress  of  the  war  and  the  attack 
on  New  Orleans  by  the  British  army,  but  after  peace  was  declared  ship- 
ments became  larger  than  ever.  The  receipts  at  New  Orleans  in  1816 
amounted  to  $9,749,253,*  fully  60  per  cent  of  which  came  from  the 
district  north  of  Mississippi. 

In  181 1  Fulton's  great  invention  was  introduced  on  the  western 
waters,  and  in  1817  the  first  steamboat  voy^e  was  made  up  the  river 
from  New  Orleans  to  Louisville.  The  effect  of  this  new  engine  of 
commerce  on  the  Mississippi  trade  was  almost  magical.  The  steam- 
boat afforded  a  more  efficient  means  of  transporting  products  to  the 
southern  markets;  it  enabled  the  flat-boat  men  to  get  home  safely  and 
quickly  after  disposing  of  their  cargoes  and  boats,  and  it  made  possible 
the  movement  of  freight  up  the  river.  The  shipments  up  the  Missis- 
sippi, however,  never  attained  more  than  one-half  the  volume  of  the 
trade  downstream,  notwithstanding  the  ability  of  the  steamboat  to 
stem  the  current  of  the  water,  and,  with  the  exception  of  such  bulky 
articles  as  sugar  and  coffee  and  occasionally  some  heavy  machinery, 
very  few  commodities  were  sent  as  far  north  as  the  Ohio  Valley,  most 
of  the  northbound  trafllic  being  destined  for  the  planters  of  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi,  who  drew  their  stores  from  New  Orleans.  The  value 
of  the  steamboat  was  reflected  chiefly  in  the  large  increase  of  the  traffic 
downstream.  In  1818-19,  the  first  year  after  the  steamboat  became 
an  assured  success,  the  receipts  at  New  Orleans  rose  to  136,300  tons, 
valued  at  $16,771,711,  and  the  volume  of  exports  of  domestic  products 
from  New  Orieans  was  greater  than  that  from  any  other  city  in  the 

^Rtfori  on  JnUrnal  Commerce  of  UniUd  StaUs,  1897,  p.  199. 
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country.  Table  1 3 ,  showing  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  various  articles 
receivai  at  New  Orleans  in  181 8,  gives  an  idea  of  the  importance  of  the 
dty  as  a  market  for  the  produce  of  the  Western  States.^ 

The  advent  of  the  steamboat  and  the  increase  of  population  and 
capital  in  the  West  made  it  unnecessary  for  the  farmers  to  act  as  their 
own  merchants  and  transporting  agents.  The  flat-boats  gradually  gave 
way  to  steamboats,  which  by  1825  were  carrying  more  than  one-half 
of  the  river  traflic.  TTie  river  cities  of  the  Ohio  Valley  became  'the 
markets  for  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  old  practice 
of  driving  hogs  across  the  mountains  to  the  seacoast  was  gradaaUy 
dropped  and  the  hogs  were  sold  at  Cincinnati.  This  city»  by  1818,  had  a 
population  of  10,000  and  because  of  its  great  pork*packing  bustness 

Tablb  13. — QuMtilus  fi/ tommoikus  uciitid  at  Niw  Orleans^  iSiS. 


Artide. 


bUs 

Cotton,  bales . . . 

Socar,  hbdfl 

Baoon.  cwts. . . . 
Pork: 

Hhds 

Bbis 

Bark,  cofds 

Beef,  bbls 

Beer,  bbla 

Butter,  kegs . . . . 
Candles,  boxes . . 

Cider,  bbls 

Com,  bush 

Cordage,  cwts... 


Quantity. 


3,643 
65,223 
21,115 
18,620 

813 

22,225 

4,000 

5,142 

306 
1,825 
2,150 

520 

145,200 

4,350 


» ■ 

Fionr,  bbla 

Gin,  galls 

Ginseng,  bbls. .. 

Hay.  tons 

Hides,  sides 

Hogs 

Laid: 

Bbls 

Cwts 

Molasses,  galls . . 

Oil.  bbla 

Onions,  bbls . . . . 
Paper,  reams — 
Peltries,  pkgs. . . 
Pitch,  bbls 


Quantity. 


197,620 

50,250 

1,200 

40 

6,200 

1,200 

412 

6,738 

1,126,500 

4,200 

4,220 

426 
3,550 
3.200 


Rice,  bbls 

Skins  (bear).  No. 

Soap,  boxes 

Stardh,  boxes. . . 

Tafia,  galls 

Tallow,  cwts. . . 

Tar.  bbla 

Tobacco: 

Hhds 

Carrots 

Manufactured. 

boxes 

Wax  (bees),  cwts. 
Wheat,  bush. . . . 
Whisky,  galls.... 


Quantity. 


9,265 

3,000 

2,S76 

125 

42,026 


857 

8,642 
1,600 

154 

320 

95,650 

256,610 


was  known  everywhere  as  the  "Porkopolis"  of  the  United  States. 
Louisville  was  the  center  of  the  tobacco  trade.  St.  Louis,  the  oom- 
mercial  capital  of  the  vast  territory  across  the  river,  had  a  population 
of  5,000  in  1820,  and  the  large  quantities  of  peltry  and  lead  coming 
from  the  trans-Mississippi  region  indicated  that  the  subjugation  of  the 
new  West  was  well  under  way.  At  every  city  along  the  river  there  was 
a  shipyard,  and  steamboats  were  being  constructed  in  increasing  num- 
bers at  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnari,  and  Louisville.  In  1817  an  $80,000 
manufactory  of  steam-engines  was  established  at  Cincinnad>  which  the 
first  year  turned  out  products  to  the  market  value  of  $130,000.^  Pitts- 
burgh, with  a  population  of  more  than  7,000,  was  one  of  the  foremost 
iron-producing  centers  of  the  country. 

But  even  more  important  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  West 
than  the  introduction  of  the  steamboat  was  the  transformation  being 
effected  in  the  new  Southern  States.  Cotton  culture  had  been  exceed* 
ingly  profitable  in  Georgia  and  South  Carolina,  and  when  it  was  found 


^RgpoH  cm  InUmai  C^mnurc*  of  UniUd  Siaies,  1887,  p.  192. 
"Bishop.  Hislofy  of  AmtHc&n  Maumfaawrtt,  II,  240. 
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chat  the  rich  boctomJands  of  Alabama,  Mittissippi,  and  Louisiana 
produced  an  even  better  grade  oi  cotton  than  the  upland  districts  of 
South  Carolina,  there  was  a  rush  of  settlers  to  the  river  valleys  of  the 
new  region.  In  1812  the  sales  of  public  lands  in  the  Mississippi 
territory  amounted  to  144,872  acres,  the  largest  amount  sold  in  a 
single  year  up  to  that  rime.  The  sales  were  490,873  acres  in  1816  and 
617,090  acres  in  1817.^  In  1811  fifteen-sixteenths  of  the  cotton  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  was  grown  in  Virginia,  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolinsit  and  Georgia;  in  1820  one^ird  of  .die  total  crop  of 
600,000  bales  was  raised  in  Alabama,  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and 
Tennessee.'.  In  the  western  part  of  the  cotton  belt>  as  in  the  eastemx 
part,  the  pbnters  devoted  their  capital  and  labor  akmst  exdurively 
to  the  production  of  cotton,  relying  on  the  region  notdi  of  them  for 
provirions  and  ltve-«tock.  The  market  for  the  grain,  pork,  flour,  an^ 
other  food  products  of  the  Ohio  Valley  was  greatly  enlarged,  and  I 
moreover  it  was  a  "home^  market.  A  smaller  smd  smaller  proporrion  \ 
of  the  shipments  of  proiosions  down  the  Missisrippi, reached  New 
Orleans,  the  flat-boat  men  finding  it  easy  to  dispose  of  thrir  cargoes  at 
the  wharves  of  plantations  which  lined  the  river  for  miles  above  the 
dty.  Flat-boat  stores  peddled  dothing,  boots  aiid  dioes,  household 
furniture,  hardware,  aiid  all  kinds  of  agricukural  implements  from 
village  to  village  and  plantarion  to  plantation.  Great  droves  of  horses 
and  mules  were  driven  into  the  Southern  States  in  response  to  the 
demand  for  draught  animals  to  use  in  cotton  cidtme^  and  the  planters 
bought  from  the  North  lafg^  quanriries  of  hay  and  wm  to  fiml  their 
live-stock,  just  as  they  bought  the  food  for  themselves  andtjieir  slaves. 
As  the  western  farmers  enlarged  the  volume  of  their  sales  to  the 
southern  planters,  they  increased  the  number  of  their  purchases  from 
the  eastern  merchants.  The  rise  in  the  value  of  ditpments  of  agri- 
cultural produce  down  the  Mississippi  River  was  iminedilitely  reflected^ 
by  a  corresponding  rise  in  the  value  of  recdpts  xX  manufactured  goods' 
and  merdiandite  coming  to  the  West  on  the  Penn8ylvanta»  New  York» 
and  Maryland  turnpikes*  A  large  part  of  the  fc^eigpi  importations  of 
the  United  States,  which  in  18 16  reached  the  unprecedented  sum  of 
$155,000,000,  was  sold  in  the  West.  Attracted  by  the  cheapness  of 
the  goods  offered  for  sale  and  full  of  confidence  in  their  ability  to  meet 
all  debts  with  the  proceeds  of  the  lucrative  southern  trade,  the  people 
indulged  in  extravagant  over-trading.  Purchases  far  exceeded  sales 
and  the  specie  coming  from  the  South  was  drained  away  as  fast  as  it 
was  received;  but  dozens  of  new  banks  furnished  a  sufficient  supply  of 
currency  by  copious  issues  of  paper  money,  and  the  career  of  extrava- 
gant buying  proceeded.  The  internal  trade  of  the  country  never  had 
been  so  prosperous.    Birkbeck  reported  that  12,000  wagons  came  to 

PittAurgh  from  Baldmote  and  Philadelphia  in  1 817,  bringing  goods  on 

> 
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hich  the  freight  charges  alone  were  £300,000.'  The  delay  of  the  peo- 
le  of  Pennsylvania  in  providing  for  the  improvement  of  roads  to  the 
/est  resulted  in  a  loss  by  Philadelphia  of  a  large  part  of  the  Pittsburgh 
'ade.     Freight  rates  between  the  two  cities  were  forced  down  to  $^.$0 

hundredweight  in  1817  and  to  £6.50  in  1818,  but  even  then  the  rates 
«m  New  York  to  Pittsburgh  were  less  by  $1.50.*  When  the  new 
rational  Road  was  opened  from  Cumberland  to  Wheeling  in  1818, 
ialtimore  deprived  Philadelphia  of  still  more  of  the  western  trade,  and 
/heeling  soon  rivaled  Pittsburgh  as  the  entrepot  of  the  Ohio  Valley. 

Tlie  people  of  western  New  York,  still  handicapped  more  severely 
y  the  difficulties  of  transportation  than  the  people  fanher  south,  did 
ot  enjoy  the  same  degree  of  prosperity.  As  long  as  there  was  no  inland 
aterway  to  the  Hudson  River,  the  farm  and  forest  products  of  the 
Senesee  Valley  were  practically  unmarketable.  The  clamor  for  a 
anal  between  the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the  State  redoubled 
iien  the  war  of  1812  interrupted  the  small  commerce  with  Montreal, 
nd  appeals  were  addressed  to  Congress  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
Lich  a  canal  by  appropriations  of  funds  from  the  Federal  treasury, 
lie  appeals  were  ineffective,  and  despairing  of  receiving  the  expected 
id  from  the  National  Government,  the  people  of  New  York,  under  the 
tadership  of  E>e  Witt  Clinton,  decided  to  construct  the  waterway  at 
[leir  own  expense.  Work  on  a  barge  canal  from  Albany  to  Buffalo  was 
tarted  in  1817,  and  thus  a  beginning  was  made  at  last  on  the  solution 
f  the  problem  of  transportation  between  the  East  and  the  West. 

THE  PANIC  OF  1819  AND  ITS  EFFECTS. 

The  era  of  good  times  through  which  the  United  States  seemed  to  be 
assingcameto  a  sudden  halt  in  1819,  when  the  nation  was  visited  with 

disastrous  money  panic.  Nearly  all  the  specie  in  the  country  had 
een  shipped  abroad  to  settle  the  large  unfavorable  balance  of  trade 
liat  existed  during  the  few  years  following  the  return  of  peace.  The 
dministrators  of  the  government  finances  had  contracted  the  currency 
all  further  by  the  withdrawal,  between  1816  and  1 819,  of  $24,000,000 
F  the  treasury  notes  issued  during  the  war.  To  counteract  this  unfor- 
inate  step  and  make  up  for  the  loss  of  specie,  banking  institutions  of 
ie  South  and  West  had  emitted  large  amounts  of  paper  money,  some 
f  it  on  credit  of  a  questionable  nature.  As  the  tide  of  internal  com- 
lerce  had  risen,  there  had  been  a  general  expansion  of  business, 
iuoyed  up  bv  the  protection  afforded  by  the  tariff  act  of  1816  and 
(pectant  of  further  relief  in  case  of  need,  many  manufactunng  inter- 
!ts  bad  sunk  more  capital  in  their  enterprises.  Extensive  investments 
ere  made  in  canal  and  turnpike  schemes,  that  anticipated  the  needs 
r  a  generation. 

'Btrkbcck.  Nvta  on  a  Joumty  in  Anuric*  (3d  ed.),  1S18,  p.  30. 
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In  1 816  the  new  United  States  Bank  had  been  chartered  for  the 
express  purpose  of  restoriiig  the  currency  to  a  normal  and  satisfactory 
condition.  Instead  of  attempting  to  avert  the  approaching  crisis  by  a 
gradual  replacement  of  the  questionable  issues  of  bank-notes  with  a 
currency  that  would  command  confidence  throughout  the  country, 
the  officers  of  the  new  bank,  who  had  launched  it  into  business  without 
cromplying  with  the  provisions  of  its  charter,  began  a  vigorous  campaign 
against  all  other  banks  of  issue,  in  an  endeavor  to  force  them  to  a 
specie  basis.^  Considering  the  amount  of  specie  in  the  country, 
such  an  attempt  was  bound  to  end  only  in  failure;  but,  as  a  result 
of  the  pressure,  banks  everywhere  began  to  call  in  their  loans  and 
the  per  capita  circulation  was  reduced  from  $11.68  in  1817  to  $7.74 
in  1819.  Confidence  in  all  paper  money  was  destroyed.  Prices  fell 
at  once,  manufacturers  and  business  men  were  unable  to  meet  their 
obligations,  factories  shut  down,  mercantile  firms  went  into  bank- 
ruptcy, banks  closed  their  doors,  mortgages  were  foreclosed,  debtors  were 
thrown  into  prison,  and  business  all  over  the  country  was  completely 
prostrated.  The  few  textile  industries  that  had  survived  the  competi- 
tion with  England  after  the  war  were  ruined,  the  iron  industries  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati,  some  of  which  had  not  been  disturbed  by 
the  importations  because  of  the  protection  afforded  by  high  freight 
rates  and  the  increased  duties  of  181 8,  were  compelled  to  close  down 
on  account  of  the  heavy  fall  in  prices  and  the  general  depression.  To 
make  matters  worse,  the  export  price  of  the  great  "money  crop," 
cotton,  fell  from  32  cents  in  181 8  to  17.5  cents  in  1820,  because  of  the 
discriminatory  tariff  imposed  by  England  and  the  increased  competi- 
tion of  the  Indian  cotton-fields.  The  provision  market  of  the  western 
farmers  was  greatly  injured,  and  manufacturer,  farmer,  planter,  and 
merchant  all  succumbed  before  the  general  catastrophe. 

The  panic  gave  a  sharp  check  to  ruinous  extravagance  and  over- 
trading; importations  declined;  investments  in  visionary  schemes  of 
internal  improvements  ended;  prices  were  readjusted;  and  legitimate 
business  began  to  recover.  After  the  depletion  of  the  large  surplus 
stock  accumulated  during  the  wars  of  Great  Britain  with  France  and 
the  United  States,  English  merchants  and  manufacturers  restricted 
their  exportations  to  America  and  the  American  manufacturers  quickly 
recuperated  from  their  temporary  prostration.  All  the  cotton  mills 
of  the  United  States  were  soon  at  work.  Every  mill  in  Pawtucket 
was  in  full  operation  by  the  middle  of  1821 ;  during  the  last  six  months 
of  that  year,  Philadelphia  started  4,000  new  looms;  all  the  factories 
of  Paterson  resumed  work  by  1822;  a  Boston  company  erected  a  mill 
at  Dover,  New  Hampshire,  with  a  capacity  of  20,000  spindles,  and  by 
1823  the  demand  for  American  cotton  cloth  was  larger  than  the  manu- 

'Dcwvy.  'The  Second  United  Sutes  Bank."  in  PtMUaHans  Notional  Monetary  CommisiUm, 
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facturen  were  able  to  meet.^  The  supply  of  domestic  wool  was  too 
small  to  answer  the  needs  of  the  woolen  factories^  whose  owners  wete 
compelled  to  import  wool  to  keep  their  looms  busy.  As  the  maniifao* 
ttiring  industries  revived,  internal  commerce  also  recovered.  In  1820^ 
3,000  wagpns  went  from  Philadelphia  to  Pittsburgh*  carrying 
itl8,ooo^ooo  of  merchandise;  in  1822  one  of  the  five  omunission  houses 
at  Wheding  unloaded  1,081  wagons,  each  carrying  an  average  (rei^ 
of  3,000  pounds,  the  total  transportation  charges  being  ^90,000.^  After 
a  heavy  slump  for  two  years,  the  river  trade  of  the  West  with  the  Soudi 
recovered,  the  receipts  at  New  Orleans  in  1821-22  amounting  to 
$15,126,420,  and  the  fact  that  less  than  half  of  it  came  from  the  valley 
of  the  (%io  indicated  that  the  planters  of  the  lowct  Mississippi  were 
intercepting  a  larger  and  larger  percentage  c^  the  provisions  that  (or- 
merly  went  all  the  way  to  New  Orleans. 

Tra:  AMERICAN  SYSTEM. 

Notwithstanding  the  revival  of  mtnufactures  and  d<Hnestic  com- 
merce, the  fanners  of  the  grain-belt  still  found  themselves  in  ^stressing 
circumstances.  The  fertile  soil  of  the  great  (%io  Valley  was  yielding 
a  product  far  in  excess  erf*  the  demand  that  existed  for  it,  and  each 
year  found  an  increasing  amount  of  unthreshed  or  uiunarketable  gnun 
left  in  the  fidds  and  granaries.  Foreign  nations  that  profited  by  ejqpoR- 
ing  their  manufactured  products  to  America  reftised  adnuttance  to^ 
American  grain  and  flour,  and  though  the  grain-produdng  capacity  of  the 
United  States  had  increased  six-fold  since  1790^  the  aimual  exports  of 
flour,  beef,  pork,  and  grain  were  but  little  more  than  the  average  for  the 
five  years  from  1790  to  1795.  Of  that  which  was  exported,  but  very 
little  went  to  Europe,  the  chief  foreign  provision  market  being,  as  in  colo- 
nial days,  the  islands  of  the  West  Indies.  The  plantations  of  the  Soodi 
were  drawing  much  of  their  8i|bsistence  from  the  northern  farms,  but 
they  were  unable  to  absorb  'more  than  a  Miall  fraction  of  the  tro* 
mendous  surplus  of  meat  and  flour  that  was  seeking  a  market.  In 
1824  com  could  be  bought  at  Cincinnati  in  any  quantity  for  8  cents  a 
bushel.'  Wheat  yielded  the  farmer  25  cents  a  bushel;  floiir  sold  as  low 
as  $1.25  per  barrel.  After  the  advent  of  low  prices,  the  hig)i  costs  of 
transportation  fell  more  heavily  upon  the  farmer  than  before,  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  value  of  agricultural  products  being  sunk  in  the 
expense  of  carriage  to  market  than  of  the  value  of  any  other  commodtdes. 

Agricultural  interests  sought  urgently  for  relief.  Since  tlmre  was  no 
foreign  market  for  their  surplus,  they  resolved  to  create  a  domesdc 
market.    If  England  would  not  buy  the  food  products  of  the  United 


^NiUs*  JUgftOr,  XXI.  1S21-22.  p.  39;  XXII.  1822.  p.  67;  XXIII.  1822-23.  p.  291. 
Bidary  cf  AmtHcm  Uomn^mOmu,  II.  268-89. 
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States,  the  United  States  must  refuse  to  purchase  manufactured  goods 
from  England,  and  by  the  establishment  of  extensive  manufacturing 
industries  at  home  give  rise  tq  a  non-agricultural  population  that  would 
consume  the  tedundant  supplies  of  meat  and  grain.  Upon  the  growth 
of  domesdc  manufacturing  industries  depended  the  future  welfare  of 
agriculture.  The  farming  interest  proposed  to  solve  the  problem  of 
attracting  more  capital  to  manufacturing  enterprises  by  the  erecrion  of 
a  system  of  protecrive  tarilFs  that  would  check  foreign  importations  |ind 
gjve  encouragement  to  investments  in  mills  and  factories  at  hoKie. 
Manufacturing  industries  already  in  existence  were  in  no  apparent 
need  of  more  pratecrion  from  foreign  competition;  the  navigating  and 
shipping  interests  of  Boston  and  New  York  and  the  cotton  planters 
of  the  South  strenuously  opposed  the  protecrive  policy.  But  the 
agricultural  interests  were  not  to  be  denied.  Henry  Qay,  speaking 
for  the  tariff  bin  of  1824,  said  :^ 

''Our  scricukural  is  our  greatest  interest.  .  .  .  We  must  speedily  adopt  a 
genuine  American  policy.  Still  cherishing  the  foreign  market,  let  us  alto 
create  a  home  market,  to  give  further  scope  to  the  consumpdon  of  the  produce 
of  American  industry.  .  .  .  Let  us  suppose  that  half  a  miHion  peraoas  are 
now  employed  abmad  in  fabricating  for  our  consumption  those  articles  of 
whidib  by  the  operation  of  diis  bill,  a  supply  is  intended  to  be  provided  within 
oundves.  That  half  a  milKon  persons  are,  in  effect,  subsisted  by  us;  but  their 
actual  means  of  subsistence  are  drawn  from  foreign  ag;riculture.  If  we  could 
transmrt  them  to  this  country,  and  incorporate  tn^  m  the  mass  of  our  own 
popularion,  there  would  instantly  arise  a  demand  f^afi  amount  of  provisions 

aual  to  that  which  would  be  requisite  for  their  subsistence  throughout  the 
lole  year.  That  demand  in  the  article  of  flour  al(Mie  would  not  be  less  than 
the  quanrity  of  about  900,000  barrels,  besides  a  proporrionate  quantity  of  beef 
and  pork  and  other  articles  of  subsistence.  But  900,000  barrels  of  flour 
exceeded  the  entire  quantity  exported  last  year  by  nearly  150,000  barrels. 
What  activity  would  not  this  give,  what  cheerfulness  would  it  not  olmmuni- 
cate  to  our  own  dispirited  farming  interest!  But  if,  instead  of  these  500,000 
artisans  emigrating  from  abroad,  we  give  by  this  bill  employment  to  an  ec^ual 
number  of  our  own  citizens  now  engaged  m  unprofitable  agriculture,  or  idle 
from  the  want  of  business,  the  beneficial  effect  upon  the  production  of  our 
farming  labor  would  be  neariy  doubled.  The  quantity  would  be  diminished 
by  the  subtraction  of  the  produce  from  the  labor  of  those  who  should  be  diverted 
from  Its  pursuits  to  manufacturing  industrv,  and  the  value  of  the  residue  would 
be  enhanced,  both  by  that  diminution  and  the  creation  of  the  home  market  to 
the  extent  supposed.  ..." 

Under  Clay's  leadership,  the  tariff  of  1824  was  enacted  by  the  votes 
of  the  grain-raising  and  manufacturing  districts,  and  the  ''American 
system''  was  inaugurated.  In  1828,  in  response  to  an  appeal,  emanate 
tng  this  time  from  the  woolen  interests,  who  were  unable  to  compete, 
with  the  English  manufactories,  and  seconded  by  the  agricukural 
interests,  who  still  found  the  supply  of  grain  too  large  for  the  existing 

*Bpttch  la  Hoeae  oC  RtinticaUUvct,  March  30-31.  quoted  in  Tauatic.  Slal#  Faftn  m4 
Sp9Kkn  am  HU  Ta^if.  265.  267.  266;  Callender.  Ecomomie  History  cftheU.  5..  501-n503. 
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and,  still  funher  encouragement  and  inducement  were  extended  to 

e  manufactures. 

hile  the  country  was  being  agitated  by  the  tariff  controversies 

exceptionally  bitter  political  contests,  the  New  York  canals, 
ling  the  St.  Lawrence  River  by  the  valley  of  Lake  Champlain, 
Lake  Erie  by  the  Mohawk  Valley  and  the  small  lakes  of  western 
York,  were  opened  for  traffic  throughout  their  entire  length 
ober  1825).  Thanks  to  the  ability  and  persistent  endeavors  of 
Vitt  Clinton,  the  problem  of  transportation  between  the  East  and 
West  at  last  was  solved  by  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal.  No 
r  single  work  in  the  United  States  has  ever  exerted  a  greater 
ence  on  the  prosperity  of  internal  trade.  An  end  was  brou^t  to 
:  had  been  the  bane  of  internal  commerce  for  a  half  century — the 
ssive  charges  for  freight  transportation.  Freight  rates  between 
ny  and  Buffalo  were  at  once  reduced  90  per  cent  and  the  day  of 
Frei^ter  on  the  Genesee  Road  was  gtme  forever.'  The  new  canal 
ight  a  complete  transformation  in  all  the  rural  districts  of  western 
'  Yt^k.  Lumber,  staves,  ashes,  grain,  and  vegetables,  hitherto 
arketable,  were  now  shipped  to  the  markets  of  the  East;  farm 
es  doubled  and  quadrupled;  a  stream  of  people  poured  into  the 
le  fanning  regions;  towns  and  villages  sprang  up  all  along  the  canal, 
ot  less  valuable  was  the  new  waterway  to  the  district  at  its  eastern 
linus.  The  laboring  population  of  the  growing  manufacturing 
IS  reaped  immense  benefits  from  the  cheaper  and  better  means 
ibsistence  they  could  now  secure,  while  the  shipments  of  domesdc 
foreign  merchandise  to  the  western  region  exceeded  in  value  even 
receipts  of  raw  products  at  tidewater.  New  York  had  achieved 
omic  unity  at  a  single  stroke.  In  1826,  the  first  year  of  operation 
le  entire  canal,  302,170  tons  were  delivered  at  tidewater  in  New 
c,  and  the  tolls  paid  to  the  State  on  the  entire  canal  traffic  amounted 
(77,466.     Statistics  of  the  volume  and  value  of  shipments  were  not 

until  after  1835,  but  it  is  estimated  that  the  annual  value  of  traffic 
aged  $15,000,000  during  the  period  from  1825101830.  At  the  end 
lat  time  tolls  collected  were  more  than  £1,000,000  annually, 
eanwhile, the  adopuonof  the  "American  system"had  been  followed 
rapid  growth  of  maiiufacturing  in  the  North  and  West.  New 
land  gradually  turned  from  commerce  and  navigation  to  manufac- 
ig,  which  became  second  only  to  ap;riculture  in  iniport:ince,  anJ 
gh  the  transition  was  not  complete  in  1828,  the  evidences  of  the 
sformation  were  sufficient  to  impel  Daniel  Webster  to  espouse  the 
e  of  protection,  and  he  spoke  as  vigorously  in  favor  of  the  second 
r  measure  as  he  had  spoken  in  opposition  to  the  first.  By  1830, 
jroducts  of  the  woolen  and  cotton  mills  of  the  United  States,  most 
'hich  were  in   New  England,  rose  in  value  to  $37,000,000,  and 

>r.  "Railroads  and  Canaltin  the  U.S."ln  AaiiKWt,IUparto»Cobmialaiid  LaktTra^.lSt. 
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the  pig-inHi  product  coming  chiefly  from  Pennsylvania  and  New  Yo 
amounted  to  i95iOOO  tons.'  Philadelphia  foundries  were  using  t 
"rtone"  coal,  floated  down  the  canals  built  for  the  purpose  along  t 
I^ehigh  and  Schuylkill  Rivers.  New  cities,  such  as  Lowell,  Lawrern 
Patenon,  and  Newark,  that  owed  their  prosperity  solely  to  manuf: 
turing,  began  to  rival  in  wealth  and  population  the  older  commerc 
cities  of  the  North  Atlantic  States.  In  the  West  populous  commerc 
and  manufacturing  towns  arose.  Pittsburgh  maintained  its  lead  in  t 
iron  industry,  and  the  population  of  12,500  was  nearly  double  what 
had  been  ten  years  befcve;  Cincinnati,  with  an  annual  product  of  man 
factures  of  over  $2,000,000,  was  the  "  Queen  City"  of  the  West,  and  I 
population  had  grown  to  25,000;  Louisville  with  10,000  people  had  mc 
than  doubled  in  size  during  the  past  decade,  and  had  several  factor 
making  ropes,  cotton  and  woolen  cloth,  and  bagging  of  both  hemp  a 
cotton. 

To  provide  for  the  growing  internal  commerce  arising  from  t 
diversification  of  industry  and  the  increase  in  production,  improv 
means  of  tramportation  were  essential.  There  was  a  universal  dema 
for  more  roads  and  canals.  The  widespread  agitation  of  the  time 
favor  of  government  aid  for  internal  improvements  was  as  intimau 
related  to  the  "American  system"  as  the  appeal  for  protection  of  mar 
facturing  industries.  The  National  Government  had  built  t 
National  Road,  and  though  it  engaged  but  little  in  the  constn 
tion  of  other  commercial  highways,  it  gave  extensive  aid  to  priv: 
and  State  enterprises  by  means  of  appropriations  in  the  way  of  lar 
grants  and  stock  subscriptions.  The  individual  States,  unrestrain 
by  any  c<Hisiderations  of  constitutional  authority,  embarked  in  schen 
of  canal  and  turnpike  building  which  involved  them  in  debts  of  millio 
of  dollars.  Ohio  and  Indiana,  realizing  the  value  of  the  newly  provid 
outlet  to  the  East,  began  to  construct  canals  joining  the  Ohio  Rii 
and  Lake  Erie.  Pennsylvania,  awakened  to  the  danger  of  the  to 
loss  of  western  trade  through  the  State  by  the  fact  that  the  shipmei 
of  merchandise  to  the  West  were  rapidly  abandoning  the  wagon-roa 
from  Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  in  favor  of  the  cheai 
route  by  way  of  the  Erie  Canal,  began,  in  1826,  an  extensive  system 
canals  to  connect  Philadelphia  with  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Gr< 
Lakes.  Not  to  be  outdone  by  their  rival  States,  Maryland  and  Virgit 
agreed  upon  the  construction  of  a  canal  from  tidewater  in  the  Potom 
River  to  the  Ohio  River,  and  on  July  4,  1828,  President  Adams  dug  t 
first  spadeful  of  earth  to  signalize  the  beginning  of  the  undertakii 
Some  financiers  of  Baltimore,  dubious  of  the  success  of  an  effort 
build  a  waterway  over  the  difficult  route  adopted  by  the  promoters 
the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal,  withdrew  their  support  from  tl 
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rprise  and,  putting  their  confidence  in  a  new  and  alnif>5t  untried 
iportation  device,  which  they  believed  would  prove  superior  to 
Is,  just  as  canals  had  proved  superior  to  turnpikes,  they  boldly 
gurated  the  plan  of  a  railroad  from  their  dty  across  the  mountains 
le  Ohio,  and  Charles  Carroll  of  Canollton,  placed  the  stone  that 
nemorated  the  beginning  of  its  construction  on  the  same  day  that 
ident  Adaims  officiated  at  the  rival  celebration  that  marked  the 
ining  of  the  canal. 

SUMMARY, 
lus  by  1 830  it  was  certain  that  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United 
>s  would  develop  upon  a  large  scale.  The  territorial  division  of 
-  already  begun  could  have  but  one  result — a  tremendous  expan- 
of  domestic  trade.  That  this  expansion  had  already  commenced 
imply  evident  from  the  fact  that  notwithstanding  the  large  growth 
;alth  and  population  from  1820  to  1830,  the  imports  of  the  United 
is  had  increased  but  slightly.  "The  nationwas  building  an  empire 
5  own,  with  sections  which  took  the  place  of  kingdoms."^  New 
ahd,New  York,  and  Pennsylvania  were  manufacturing  the  clothing 
iron  utensils  for  the  West  and  South,  and  the  rising  tide  of  foreign 
igration  was  swelling  the  population  of  the  eastern  manufactur- 
:enters.     The  South  was  still  absorbed  in  cotton  raising,  but  more 

half  of  the  crop  was  now  being  raised  in  Alabama,  Mississippi, 
siana,  and  Tennessee,  and  the  line  of  plantations  was  .creeping  up 
\rkansas  and  Red  Rivers,'  while  many  planters,  were  moving  with 

slaves  and  cotton  gins  over  into  the  pch.  coastal  plain  of  Texas, 
people  of  the  entire  South  relied  upon  the  West  for  their  food 
live-stock;  they  bought  their  clothing  and  machinery  from  the 
h  Atlantic  States,  and  their  exports,  which  comprised  more  than 
thirds  of  the  exports  of  the  entire  United  States,  brought  in  the 
e  that  facilitated  the  commerce  of  all  sections.  The  West  was 
it  granary.  Its  new  factories  were  drawing  artisans  from  the  East 
caking  laborers  from  the  country  to  the  cities,  thus  swelling  the 
md  for  the  flour  and  grain  that  had  recently  been  seeking  in  vain 

market.  The  volume  of  shipments  of  provisions  and  merchan- 
down  the  Mississippi  was  larger  than  ever  and  the  manufacturing 
lation  of  the  East,  already  too  large  to  be  fed  by  the  agricultural 
uce  of  New  England,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvinia,  was  beginning 
■aw  its  subsistence  from  the  western  farms. 

cans  of  cheap  transportation,  the  lack  of  which  had  b«n  such  an 
icle  to  internal  development,  had  been  or  were  being  supplied  to 

the  requirements  of:  the  new  conditions.  Nearly  a  thousand 
nboat  arrival?  annually  at  New  Orleans,  now  a  city  of  50,000,  and 
mndreds  of  fli^t-boats  floating  down  the  river  indicated  that  the 

■Tunwr.  Rise  of  tlu  Nem  West,  297. 
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Mississippi  system  still  carried  the  largest  portion  of  the  nation's 
internal  commerce.  Water  communication  between  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
and  the  interior  of  the  United  States  was  established  when  the  Erie 
Canal  connected  the  Hudson  River  to  the  waterways  afforded  by  the 
series  of  great  inland  seas^  and  settlers  were  swarming  into  Michigan 
and  northern  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  eager  for  the  conquest  of  the 
new  lands,  whose  tremendous  resources  would  soon  double  the  volume  of 
the  commerce  of  the  nation.  There  were  1,348  miles  of  canals  in  opera- 
tion in  all  the  United  States,  and  1,828  miles  more  in  the  process  of 
construction.  Louisville  was  rejoicing  in  the  completion  of  a  canal 
around  the  faHs  of  the  Ohio.  Ohio  and  Indiana  were  rapidly  pushing 
the  work  on  their  canals  that  were  to  tap  the  regions  hitherto  tributary 
only  to  the  Mississippi;  the  construction  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal 
was  being  hurried  forward  to  enable  Philadelphia  to  get  back  thjs  trade 
diverted  by  the  building  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  Maryland  and  Virginia 
were  persistently  going  on  with  the  building  of  the  waterway  westward 
from  Washington  City.  Meanwhile,  44  miles  of  railway  had  been  com- 
pleted and  were  in  operation  in  1830.  That  confidence  in  the  new 
device  was  not  lacking  was  shown  by  the  fact  that  422  miles  were  in 
the  process  of  construction  and  697  miles  more  were  already  projected. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 
EXPANSION  OF  INTERNAL  COMMERCE.  1830  TO  I860. 

Increased  area  and  popuTadoa  of  United  States,  124.  DcTcloproent  of  induitrici, 
ii;.  Growth  of  minufacturet,  116.  ExtenMoa  of  tniuportation  fidljtiet,  U7. 
Trade  of  Eattecn  with  Central  Statei  via  Erie  Caital  and  Great  Lake*,  Ijo.  The 
grain  trade,  130.  Development  of  the  Great  Lakea  diiirict,  134.  Trade  on  the 
Peniuylvania  Canal  lyiiera,  135.  Trade  via  the  railroadi  between  the  Eaat  and 
West,  137.  Growth  of  inland  commerce  in  the  Southern  Slaiei,  140.  iDtcraal 
trade  between  the  North  and  the  South,  141.  Active  period  of  the  river  trade,  241. 
The  commerce  of  the  Miuiisipp!  Valley,  143,  of  New  Orleani,  14],  of  St  Louit, 
14],  of  Cincinnati,  144.  Divertion  of  traffic  from  the  Mitriuippi  River  to  dtc 
eastern  railroads,  147-  The  domestic  slave  trade,  148.  The  internal  trade  of  the 
fat  West,  148.    Summary,  15a 

The  years  between  1830  and  i860  witnessed^  remarluble  expansion 
he  United  States  in  area,  population,  and  wealth.  At  the  beginning 
:he  period  the  gross  area  of  the  country,  which  had  been  increased 
«  since  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  by  the  purchase  of  Florida  in 
9,  was  1,792,223  square  miles.  By  the  annexation  of  Texas  in 
.5,  a  vast  tract  containing  376,cxx]  square  miles  was  acquired  and  the 
clement  of  the  Oregon  dispute  during  the  following  year  resulted 
the  addition  of  285,000  square  miles  more.  The  treaties  with 
xicoin  1848  and  1853  secured  to  the  possession  of  the  United  States 

immense  territory  of  573,000  square  miles  lying  between  Texas  and 

Pacific  Ocean,  bringing  the  total  area  of  the  national  domain  up  to 
26,000  square  miles. 

it  the  end  of  each  decade  of  the  thirty  years  the  population  of  the 
ire  country  was  found  to  have  increased  a  third  or  more  over  what 
lad  been  ten  years  before,  the  total  number  of  people  rising  from 
366,020  in  1830  to  31,443,321  in  i860.  The  increase  was  not 
form  in  the  different  sections.  The  South  Atlantic  States  showed  a 
centage  of  increase  for  the  entire  perio<{  that  was  less  than  half  the 
centage  of  total  increase,  and  the  North  Atlantic  States  also  failed 
ceep  up  with  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  southern  division  of  the 
itrat  States,  including  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Texas, 
:ansas,  Tennessee,  and  Kentucky,  had  an  increase  of  more  than  40 

cent  during  each  decade  between  1830  and  1850,  and  an  increase 
14  percent  between  1850  and  i860.  In  the  northern  division  of  the 
itral  States  there  was  a  most  remarkable  growth  of  population, 
s  section,  made  up  in  1830  of  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  and 
isouri,  had  a  population  of  1,610,473.  Including  the  partly  settled 
itories  of  Wisconsin  and  Iowa,  this  group  had,  in  1840,  a  population 
1,351,542,  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent.  The  number  of 
pie  in  Indiana  in  1840  (685,866)  was  almost  exactly  double  what  it 

been  ten  years  before;  the  number  in  Illinois  (476,183)  was  three 
es  as  great,  the  population  of  Missouri  had  more  than  doubled;  and 
c  of  Michigan  (212,267)  increased  nearly  seven-fold.     By  1850,  the 
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entire  section,  including  Minnesota,  had  S>403»S9S  people,  an  increase  of 
61  percent  in  ten  years,  and  by  i860,  with  Kansas, Nebraska,  and  Dakota 
added  to  the  group,  the  number  was  9,076,716,  an  increase  of  68  per  cent 
since  1850.  One  State,  Ohio,  had  more  than  2,000,000,  and  three 
others,  Indiana,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  each  had  more  than  1,000,000 
people.  The  Far  West  was  very  sparsely  populated  at  the  time  of  its 
acquisition  by  the  United  States,  but  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California 
was  followed  by  a  rush  of  settlers,  and  by  i860  the  western  section  had 
a  population  of  618,796,  two-thirds  being  in  the  State  of  California.^ 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  INDUSTRIES. 

The  opportunities  aflForded  by  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  thousands  of  settlers  flocking  to  that 
region  enabled  agriculture  to  maintain  its  prominence  among  the  in- 
dustries of  the  country.  More  than  one-half  of  the  total  wealth  of 
the  nation,  which  was  estimated  to  be  more  than  $7,000,000,000  in 
1850,*  was  made  up  of  the  value  of  farms  and  farm  property,'  and  of  a 
total  of  $16,000,000,000  in  i860  the  farms  contributed  just  a  little  less 
than  half.  Com  was  by  far  the  most  valuable  agricultural  product, 
though  not  as  important  an  article  of  trade  as  wheat.  The  statistics  of 
production  showed  a  yield  in  1840  of  377,000,000  bushels  of  com,^  in 
1850  of  592,000,000  bushels,  and  in  i860  of  839,000,000.^  Tennessee 
held  first  place  in  the  production  of  corn  in  1840,  but  in  1850  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  Indiana  were  the  foremost  producing  States, 
and  in  i860,  Illinois  ranked  first  with  a  crop  of  115,000,000  bushels, 
while  Ohio,  Missouri,  and  Indiana  came  next,  each  with  a  little  more 
than  71,000,000  bushels.^  The  production  of  wheat  advanced  from 
84,000,000  bushels  in  1840  to  173,000,000  bushels  in  i860  J  In  the 
former  year.  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania  were  the  leading 
wheat-producing  States  and  again  in  1850  these  three  States  led,  with 
Pennsylvania  first  and  New  York  third,  but  in  i860  Illinois  led  in  the 
production  of  wheat  as  well  as  in  the  production  of  com,  and  Indiana, 
Wisconsin,  and  Ohio  held  in  order  the  next  three  places.^  The  only 
other  cereal  of  great  importance  was  oats,  the  production  of  which 
grew  from  123,000,000  bushels  in  1840  to  172,000,000  bushels  in  i860, 
nearly  all  of  which  was  produced  in  the  Central  and  Middle  Atlantic 
States.*  In  i860,  the  crop  of  rye  amounted  to  21,000,000  bushels.*^ 
Hay  was  one  of  the  most  important  agricultural  products,  ranking  in 

value  next  to  com,  wheat*  and  cotton.     In  the  South,  cotton  continued 

' "  ■-,.■„     ,        ^, 

'For  growth  of  population  of  the  United  States,  see  U.  S.  Census  19 10,  I.  30-35. 
^SUUistical  Ahitr^a  of  U9uiedStaUs,  191  J,  p.  702.  *lbid.,  732, 

^DeBow.  SlaiUtiUl  Viewigjhe  UniUd  Slates  (U.  S.  Census  1850.  Compendium).  174. 
nJ.  S  Census  1860.  Agnmb^e,  xlvi.  ^Ibid.,  xlvii. 

'DeBow.  Ibid.,  174;  U.  S.  Census  1860.  Agriculture,  xxix. 
*DeBow.  Ibid,,  171;  U.  S.  Census  1860.  Agriculture,  xxix. 
*DeBow.  Ibid,,  174;  U.  S.  Census  1860.  Agriculture,  Ixiv. 
>*U.  &  Census  1860.  AgriaiUmre,  Ux. 
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its  sway,  the  production  increasing  very  rapidly  from  732,000  bales  of 
500  pounds  each  in  1830  to  i,348/xx>  bales  in  1840,  2,136,000  bales  in 
1850^  and  3,841,000  bales  in  1860.^  Mississippi  was  the  leading  cotton 
State  in  1840  and  again  in  i860,  with  Alabama,  Louisiana,  and  Georgia 
the  nearest  competitors  in  the  latter  year.  South  Carolina  held  fourth 
place  in  1850^  but  ten  years  later  was  surpassed  by  both  Texas  and 
Arkansas.  In  addition  to  being  one  of  the  chief  cotton-producing 
States,  Louisiana  was  practically  the  only  sugar-producing  State  of 
the  Union,  its  cane  plantations  yielding  an  average  annual  product 
of  more  than  300,000,000  pounds  of  sugar  between  1850  and  i860. 

The  live-stock  of  the  entire  country  increased  in  value  from 
$545,180,516  in  1850  to  $1,089,329,915  in  i860,*  half  of  it  belonging 
to  the  farmers  of  the  Central  States,  in  which  the  great  com  fields  were 
to  be  found;  7,000,000  head  of  horses  and  mules  worked  on  the  farms 
and  plantations;  25,000,000  cattle  furnished  large  quantities  of  beef, 
hides,  and  tallow,  as  well  as  over  $100,000,000  worth  of  dairy  products 
each  year;  22,000,000  sheep  provided  wool  for  the  eastern  nulls,  and 
33,000,000  swine  fattened  on  the  great  crops  of  com*  The  value  of 
animals  slaughtered  for  meat  in  1850  was  $111,000,000,  and  by  i860 
it  had  risen  to  $213,000,000. 

The  exploitation  of  the  mineral  resources  of  the  country  increased 
slowly  but  steadily.  From  285,779  ^^^  ^  ^^^  mined  in  1830  the 
quantity  grew  to  13,044,680  tons  in  1860^*  nearly  two-thirds  of  which 
was  from  the  anthracite  fields  of  Pennsylvania.  The  irmi  mines  of 
that  State  tumed  out  500,000  tons  of  ore  in  1850  and  more  than 
1,000,000  tons  in  i860,  and  in  the  latter  year  four  other  States,  Ohio, 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Michigan,  were  each  producing  annually 
more  than  100,000  tons.^  Copper  production,  which  amounted  to 
100  tons  in  1845,  rose  to  7,200  tons  by.  i860,  in  which  year  nearly 
$2,000,000  worth  of  domestic  copper  and  copper  manufactures  were 
exported  abroad.*^  The  lead  mines,  the  most  important  of  which  were 
in  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  and  Missouri,  had  an  output  of  15,000  tcms  in 
i860.  The  production  of  oil  began  in  1859  and  during  the  following 
year  21,000,000  gallons  flowed  from  the  wells  of  the  Pennsylvania 
field.*  Gold  was  found  in  California  in  1849,  and  for  the  next  ten 
years  an  annual  average  quantity  of  $55,000,000  was  washed  from  the 
gravels  of  the  Westem  States.^ 

Manufacturing  industries  shared  the  general  prosperity,  althou^ 
the  tariflF  was  reduced  practically  to  a  revenue  basis  in  1846.  The 
total  value  of  manufactured  products,  including  also  the  value  of 
minerals,   amounted  to  $1,019,107,000  in   1850,^  more  than  twice 
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the  value  given  by  the  census  figures  ten  years  previously,  and  in 
i860  the  amount  rose  to  $1,8859862,000/  a  sum  which  exceeded  the 
value  of  the  agricultural  production  of  that  year.  In  1850,  the  value  of 
the  flour  and  meal  manufactured  was  over  ^100,000,000,  and  boots  and 
shoes,  cotton  goods,  and  lumber  products  were  each  valued  at  more 
than  $50,000,000.  The  manufacturing  industries,  the  value  of  whose 
product  in  i860  was  more  than  $15,000,000,  were,  in  order  of  import- 
ance: flour  and  meal,  cotton  goods,  sawed  lumber,  iron  and  its  manu- 
factures, boots  and  shoes,  men's  clothing,  leather  and  skins,  woolen 
goods,  miscellaneous  machinery,  sugar  refining,  provisions,  printing 
and  publishing,  carriages,  distilled  liquors,  furniture  and  cabinet 
wares,  tobacco  and  snuiF,  malt  liquors,  paper,  soap  and  candles,  oil, 
agricultural  implements,  bread  and  crackers,  hats  and  caps,  tin,  copper 
and  sheet-iron  wares,  marble  and  stone  work.^  Cotton  goods  were 
produced  to  the  amount  of  $116,000,000  in  i860,  and  woolen  goods,  the 
production  of  which  had  increased  but  little  between  18 10  and  1840, 
amounted  to  $43,000,000  in  1850  and  $73,000,000  ten  years  later.  The 
three  leading  manufacturing  States,  in  order  of  importance,  were  New 
York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Massachusetts.  Ohio  held  fourth  place, 
being  especially  prominent  in  the  production  of  animal  products,  and 
agricultural  implements  and  machinery.  The  sectional  localization, 
which  had  been  apparent  in  1830,  was  much  more  pronounced  in 
i860.  The  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  and  cotton  and  woolen 
goods  was  carried  on  chiefly  in  New  England;  Pennsylvania  led  in  coal 
and  iron  producrion,  while  New  York's  chief  manufacturing  interests 
were  in  flour,  men's  clothing,  sugar  refining,  and  leather.' 

EXTENSION  OF  TRANSPORTATION  FACILITIES. 

The  development  of  the  interior  region  of  the  country  was  accom- 
panied by  the  construction  of  transportation  facilities  to  care  for  the 
expanding  internal  trade.  The  success  of  the  Erie  Canal  gave  a  great 
stimulus  to  the  building  of  artificial  waterways  throughout  the  Northern 
States  both  east  and  west  of  the  AUeghenies,  and  before  1837  more  than 
$100,000,000  was  invested  in  various  canals.  The  Ohio  Canal  between 
Portsmouth  and  Cleveland  was  opened  in  1832;  in  1834,  Pennsylvania 
completed  the  main-line  improvement  connecting  Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh,  a  remarkable  transportation  system  made  up  of  a  railroad  for 
horse  or  locomotive  traction,  two  stretches  of  canal,  and  a  system  of 
inclined  planes  by  which  canal-boats  were  drawn  across  the  crest  of  the 
mountain  range  by  stationary  engines.^  The  Wabash  and  Erie  Canal, 
extending  from  Toledo  down  into  Indiana,  was  finished  to  Evansville  on 
the  CMiio  River  in  1851,  and  the  Miami  Canal,  between  Cincinnati  and 
Dayton,  which  had  been  opened  in  1829,  was  pushed  northward  to 
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>niiect  with  the  Wabash  and  Erie  in  1845.  A  New  Jersey  a>rporation 
piened  a  waterway  between  the  Raritan  and  Delaware  Rivers  in  1838, 
nd  by  using  the  ship-canal  built  between  the  Delaware  River  and 
hesapealte  Bay  in  1829,  it  was  possible  for  small  vessels  to  go  from  Bal- 
more  to  New  York  almost  without  touching  the  waters  <rf  the  ocean. 
be  Canadian  government  built  the  Welland  Canal  in  1833  and  the 
cate  of  Michigan  finished  the  locks  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie  in  1855,  thus 
smoving  the  last  obstacle  in  the  way  of  navigation  from  the  western 
ctremity  of  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  In  1848,  the 
linois  River  was  connected  with  Lake  Michigan  at  Chicago,  and  a 
mal  across  the  portage  between  the  Fox  and  Wisconsin  Rivers  gave 
1  all-water  route  from  Green  Bay  to  New  Orleans  along  the  path 
allowed  by  the  adventurous  Marquette  in  his  voyage  down  the 
[ississippi  two  centuries  before.' 

Railroads  quickly  manifested  their  usefulness  as  a  means  of  trans- 
>rtation,  and  by  the  close  of  this  period  the  railway  traffic  of  the 
mntry  exceeded  that  of  all  the  inland  waterways  combined.  In  the 
rates  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  the  steam  railway  grew  steadily 
favor  from  the  time  of  its  origin,  and  by  1840  over  2,500  miles  of  track 
as  laid  east  of  the  Alleghenies.  The  following  ten  years  witnessed 
continuation  of  the  growth  of  railway  mileage  in  the  East,  but  the 
>tal  number  of  miles  in  the  Northern  Central  States  in  1850  was  only 
little  more  than  1,000.  The  decade  from  1850  to  i860,  however, 
■ought  a  great  augmentation  of  the  railway  mileage  of  the  Central 
:ates.  In  the  northern  section,  10,000  miles  of  track  were  laid, 
liting  the  cities  of  the  Great  Lakes  with  those  on  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
isippi  Rivers,  and  connecting  the  entire  section  with  the  western 
rmini  of  the  eastern  roads.  In  the  South,  a  set  of  roads  was  con- 
ructed  northward  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  carry  the  traffic  of  the 
itton-belt.  E.Tr[y  in  the  decade  the  trunk  lines  of  the  Eastern  States 
ere  pushed  across  the  mountains  and  through  railway  connection  over 
vera!  lines  was  established  between  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
tlantic  Ocean.  The  Western  and  Atlantic  road  connecting  Charles- 
n  and  Savannah  with  Chattanooga  afforded  the  first  railroad  route 
ross  the  highland  in  1849.  In  1850,  the  New  York  Central  made 
rough  connection  with  the  Great  Lakes,  and  the  next  year  the  Erie 
IS  completed  to  Dunkirk.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  following 
e  route  of  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal,  was  opened  to 
ttsburgh  in  1852,  and  the  ambitions  of  the  men  that  had  inaugurated 
e  building  of  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  road  a  quarter  of  a  century 
fore  were  realized  in  1853,  when  that  line  was  finished  to  Wheeling 
itcago  was  connected  with  New  York  by  a  direct  rail  route  in  1853, 
d  St.  Louis  in  1855,  and,  by  1858,  one  railroad  reached  the  Mis< 
uri  iUver.     Thus  by  i860  there  was  ample  railway  connection  among 
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all  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi,  and  two  States  west  of  that 
river,  Missouri  and  Iowa,  each  had  more  than  500  miles  of  roads  in 
operation.  There  was  a  total  of  30,626  miles  of  railway  in  the  entire 
country.  Of  this  amount  the  North  Central  Slates  had  more  than  a 
third,  the  number  of  miles  in  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Iowa, 
and  Missouri  being  more  than  11,000,  while  the  North  Atlantic  States 
stood  second  in  the  amount  of  railway  mileage.  Ohio  stood  first  among 
the  States  with  2,946  miles,  and  Illinois  second  with  2,790.  One  other 
State  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  Indiana,  had  more  than  2,000  miles,  and 
the  mileage  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  also  exceeded  that  figure.' 
The  growth  of  the  population,  wealth,  and  transportation  facilities 
of  the  United  States  from  1830  to  i860,  a  brief  outline  of  which  has 
just  been  given,  was  accompanied -naturally  by  a  large  increase  in  the 
volume  of  internal  commerce.  Moreover,  there  was  a  decided  change 
in  the  course  of  the  flow  of  commodities  bought  and  sold.  With  the 
completion  j>f  canals  and  railroads  connecting  the  interior  of  the 
country  with  the  eastern  coast,  the  internal  commerce  lost  the  peculiar 
triangular  character  which  distinguished  it  during  the  preceding  period. 
The  North-Central  States,  which  formerly  had  been  almost  wholly 
dependent  on  the  southern  cities  and  plantations  for  a  market,  began 
to  send  their  agricultural  products  directly  to  the  Eastern  States  foi 
consumption  and  exportarion,  but  at  the  same  time  they  expanded 
their  shipments  to  the  South,  where  the  increasing  population  of  thr 
cotton-belt  created  a  larger  demand  for  food  and  Hve-stock.  The 
Northern  States,  both  east  and  west  of  the  Alleghenies,  in  all  of  which 
manufacturing  had  a  considerable  growth,  exchanged  their  products 
with  each  other  and  both  sections  sold  manufactured  goods  to  the 
South,  where  agriculture  continued  to  be  practically  the  sole  interest. 
The  South,  in  turn,  sold  large  quantities  of  its  agricultural  products  to 
all  the  Northern  States.  The  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  during 
this  period,  consisted  of  a  few  well-defined  currents  of  trade  flowing 
between  certain  sections.  A  large  volume  of  products  went  from  the 
Central  to  the  Eastern  States  and  a  traffic  of  less  volume  but  of  greater 
value  moved  in  the  reverse  direction.  There  was  a  heavy  internal 
movement  of  commodities  from  the  Northern  to  the  Southern  and  a 
light  movement  from  the  Southern  to  the  Northern  States.  Aside 
from  the  trade  among  these  sections,  there  was  an  overland  trade  by 
pack-horse  and  wagon  with  the  Far  West,  which  became  of  particular 
importance  after  the  discovery  of  gold.  For  the  sake  of  greater  clear- 
ness, these  different  currents  of  trade  between  the  various  sections  will 
be  considered  separately  and  in  order  as  follows:  (i)  the  internal  trade 
between  the  Eastern  and  Central  States;  (2)  the  interna!  trade  between 
the  North  and  the  South;  and  (3)  the  internal  trade  with  the  Far  West. 
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RADE  <X  EASTERN  HVTtt  CENHUL  STATES  VU  ERIE  CANAL  AND  OtEAT  LAKES. 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United 
:ates  after  1830  was  the  rise  of  trade  on  the  Great  Lakes.  Before  the 
mstruction  of  the  Erie  Canal  there  was  but  little  commerce  on  the 
kes  aside  from  occasional  shipments  of  stores  and  provisions  to  ihe 
attered  military  posts  on  the  frontier  and  a  small  local  trade  on  the 
aters  of  Lake  Ontario.  After  the  opening  of  the  canal  there  was  a 
rge  and  steady  migration  of  people  to  the  farming  lands  of  the  lake 
strict.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years  thousands  of  acres  of  woodland 
ere  cleared  and  put  under  cultivation,  the  center  of  cereal  production 
lifted  rapidly  westward,  and  hundreds  of  shiploads  of  grain  and 
mber  were  borne  over  the  great  inland  seas  toward  the  eastern 
arkets.  Previous  to  1850,  practically  all  the  eastbound  traffic  of  the 
rie  Canal  originated  within  the  State  of  New  York,  but  in  1835,  the 
'St  year  for  which  statistics  were  collected,  flour  and  wheat  equivalent 

amount  to  268,259  barrels  of  flour,*  from  States  west  of  New  York, 
rived  at  tidewater  by  way  of  the  canal,  as  compared  to  868,561 
irrels  from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  in  1839  the  shipments  of  grain 
td  flour  from  the  Western  States  to  the  Hudson  River,  amounting  to 
{3,000  barrels  of  flour,  exceeded  the  New  York  shipments.*  The 
llowing  year  the  quantity  arriving  at  tidewater  from  the  Western 
:ates  rose  to  1,066,740  barrels  of  flour,  and,  increasing  steadily,  it 
ew  to  3,084,959  barrels  in  1850  and  4,344,387  barrels  in  i860.* 
Ohio  was  the  first  of  the  States  west  of  New  York  to  export  grain  via 
le  lakes.  The  district  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie  was 
iturally  the  first  part  of  the  lake  region  to  be  occupied  by  the  incoming 
ttlers,  and  it  was  the  surplus  produce  of  the  farms  in  the  northern 
•unties  of  Ohio  that  comprised  the  earliest  shipments  of  western  grain 
irough  the  Erie  Canal  to  the  Hudson  River.  By  1835,  wheat  and 
Hir  from  northeastern  Indiana  were  finding  their  way  to  the  eastern 
arkets  through  the  port  of  Toledo,  and  the  city  of  Detroit  was  begin- 
ng  to  export  the  agricultural  and  forest  products  collected  from  the 
nds  of  eastern  Michigan.  In  1856,  the  first  shipment  of  grain  from 
»ke  Michigan  was  recorded,  a  cargo  of  3,000  bushels  of  wheat  from 
rand  Haven  to  Buffalo.'    Two  years  later,  a  shipment  of  78  bushels 

wheat  from  the  western  shore  of  Lake  Michigan  marked  the  begin- 
ng  of  the  exportation  of  Illinois  grain  over  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
auguration  of  the  cereal  trade  of  Chicago,^  and  in  1841  the  first 
portation  of  wheat  from  Wisconsin  left  the  harbor  of  Milwaukee.' 
The  growth  of  the  grain  trade  on  the  lakes  was  exceedingly  rapid, 
i  soon  as  the  Ohio  Canal  was  completed  between  Portsmouth  and 
eveland  (1832),  a  part  of  the  surplus  grain  of  Pennsylvania,  Ken- 
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tticky,  and  southern  Ohio,  which  formerly  had  been  shipped  down  the 
Mississippi  River,  was  diverted  to  the  eastern  route  to  the  coast,  and  as 
early  as  1838  the  receipts  of  wheat  and  flour  at  Buffalo  were  greater 
than  the  receipts  at  New  Orleans.^  The  Mississippi  was  no  longer  the 
sole  outlet  of  the  great  central  valley,  and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years 
the  grain  tr^de  on  the  lakes  far  outstripped  that  on  the  river.  In 
1842,  the  shipments  of  food  products  from  Cleveland  alone,  valued  at 
$42431,000,  were  as  large  as  the  shipments  from  New  Orleans.' 

The  repeal  <tf  the  English  Com  Laws  in  1846  gave  a  great  stimulus  to 
the  cereal  production  and  trade  of  the  United  States  by  opening  a  larger 
fofeign  market  for  American  grain.  As  the  population  of  the  Central 
States  increased  and  canals  and  railroads  were  built  to  connect  the 
farming  districts  of  the  interior  with  the  ciries  on  the  lakes,  the  ship- 
ments qif  grain  from  the  newly  settled  regions  swelled  in  vdume>  and 
the  amount  sent  eastward  was  constantly  augmented  by  the  increasing 
diversion  of  traffic  from  the  southern  markets.  By  i860  the  total 
receipts  of  grain  by  lake  at  BuflFalo,  Dunkirk,  Oswego,  Ogdensburg,  and 
Cape  Vincent  amounted  to  61,428,693  bushels,'  including  2,063,339 
barrels  of  flour,  29,000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  and  18,000,000  bushels 
of  com.  BuflFalo  always  received  the  largest  part  of  the  grain  shipped 
over  the  lakes,  and  the  receipts  at  that  city  oflFer  a  fair  index  of  the 
growth  of  the  lake  traflKc  in  grain  and  flour.  In  1836,  a  total  of 
1,239,531  bushels  of  grain  entered  this  city,  and  the  receipts  increased 
thereafter  as  follows:^  5>542>5^5  bushels  in  1841,  13,366,167  bushels  in 
1846, 17,740,781  bushels  in  1851,  25,753,967  bushels  in  1856,  37,053,115 
bushels  in  i860.    One  barrel  of  flour  equals  5  bushels  of  wheat. 

The  superior  transportation  advantages  possessed  by  Ohio  in  the 
two  canals  extending  through  the  State  from  the  Ohio  River  to  Lake 
Erie  and  a  third  canal  from  Toledo  to  Evansville,  Indiana,  enabled 
that  State  to  maintain  its  lead  in  the  grain  trade  of  the  lakes  for  nearly 
a  score  of  years,  but  it  lost  its  position  when  the  numerous  railways 
constructed  in  Indiana,  IHinois,  and  Wisconsin  began  to  carry  produce 
from  die  interior  of  those  States  to  the  ports  of  Lake  Michigan.  An 
example  of  the  eflFect  of  the  new  railroads  was  afforded  by  the  Galena 
and  Clncago  Union  Railway,  built  in  1849,  which  in  a  single  year 
(1852)  brought  1,658,725  bushels  of  grain  to  Chicago.^  Illinois  soon 
obtained  the  lead  in  the  exportation  of  grain  and  flour,  the  shipments 
from  Chicago  rising  from  less  than  2,000,000  .bushels  in  1850  to  more 
than  20,000,000  bushels  in  1858;*  Wisconsin,  too,  surpassed  Ohio  in 
the  amount  of  agricultural  produce  sent  eastward.^    In  i860,  the  total 
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ipments  of  grain  from  all  the  ports  on  Lake  Michigan  amounted  to 
,211,448  bushels,*  which  was  more  than  double  the  amount  shipped 
>m  the  different  ports  on  all  the  other  lakes.  The  grain  trade  on 
ike  Superior  during  this  period  was  almost  negligible.  In  1855, 
lOut  10,000  barrels  of  Sour  passed  through  St.  Mary's  Falls  Canals 
id  during  the  six  years  from  1855  to  i860  the  total  amount  of  produce 
issing  through  the  canals  amounted  to  less  than  150,000  barrels  of 
lur  and  275,000  bushels  of  grain  other  than  wheat.*  No  wheat  was 
ipped  from  Lake  Superior  ports  until  1870. 

Though  grain  and  flour  constituted  the  most  important  part  of  the 
oducts  moving  eastward  over  the  Great  Lakes,  there  was  at  the  same 
ne  a  considerable  trade  in  other  articles.  Large  quantities  of  pork, 
con,  and  other  provisions  were  transported  to  Buff'alo  for  the  eastern 
ide.  The  receipts  of  provisions  at  Buffalo  by  lake  in  1854,  the  year 
which  they  reached  a  maximum,  included  147,898  barrels  of  pork, 
,997  barrels  of  beef,  20,445,400  pounds  of  bacon,  and  13,575,660 
unds  of  lard.'  The  lumber  trade  on  the  lakes  was  also  very  large, 
ough  only  a  small  part  of  the  lumber  received  at  the  primary  lake 
arkets  found  its  way  to  the  East,  most  of  it  being  retained  for  building 
erations  in  the  rapidly  growing  cities  and  towns  of  the  Central  States, 
illions  of  feet  of  lumber  were  sent  from  the  forests  of  Michigan  and 
isconsin  to  the  ports  of  Illinois  and  Ohio.  A  large  part  of  it  was  used 
thesecities  and  most  of  the  remainder  shipped  by  railroad  and  canal 
the  cities  of  the  interior.  The  receipts  at  Buff'alo,  in  i860,  however, 
lounted  to  more  than  100,000,000  feet  of  lumber  (half  of  which  came 
im  Michigan)  and  23,000,000  staves.*  The  lake  trade  in  live-stock 
ver  attained  large  proportions.  By  the  time  stock-raising  had 
iched  an  advanced  state  in  the  lake  district,  the  railroads,  which 
re  better  adapted  than  lake  vessels  to  the  transportation  of  cattle 
d  hogs,  were  able  to  bid  for  and  secure  the  traffic.  The  lake  receipts 
live-stock  at  Buffalo  reached  a  maximum  in  1852,  and  even  for  that 
ar  consisted  of  only  16,000  cattle,  171,000  hogs,  and  16,000  sheep.' 
des,  wool,  and  whisky  formed  a  considerable  part  of  the  minor 
icles  of  lake  traffic,  and  after  1850  soft  coal  was  shipped  from  Ohio 
■ough  Buffalo  to  central  and  eastern  New  York.  The  shipping  of 
)per  from  Lake  Superior  began  in  i845,when  1,300  pounds  were  sent 
It.  This  commodity  soon  became  one  of  the  valuable  articles  of  the 
:e  trade,  the  shipments  amounting  in  i860  to  8,614  tons,  valued  at 
520,000.*  The  iron  mines  of  the  Lake  Superior  district  began  in 
;5  to  contribute  to  the  lake  trafGc,  and  at  the  close  of  this  period 
re  than  100,000  tons  of  ore  and  5,000  tons  of  pig-iron  were  being 

'U.  S.  Census  1860.  AgricuUurt.  d. 

^Uonthty  Sumntory  of  Commerct  and  Finattct.  Jan.  1900.  p.  1990. 
'Slaliilic4  ofFortigK  and  Donnttic  Cotnmtrtt,  1S64,  p.  162. 
*ll>iJ..  p.  163.  'Ibid.,  IM.  *Ibid..  1S4. 
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shipped  annually  from  Lake  Superior,  most  of  it  being  destined  for 
Cleveland  and  Pittsburgh.^ 

The  west-bound  shipments  over  the  lakes  were  smaller  in  volume 
than  the  east-bound  shipments,  but  they  were  of  greater  value.  The 
Erie  Canal  provided  an  outlet  for  large  quantities  of  merchandise  from 
the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  value  of  the  goods  sent  to  the  Western 
States  by  way  of  the  canal  and  lakes  was  greater  almost  every  year 
from  1836  to  i860  than  the  value  of  western  produce  received  at  Buffalo 
and  Oswego.'  By  1850  the  through  traffic  moving  westward  on  the 
canal  had  a  greater  tonnage  even  than  the  local  traffic  intended  for  the 
people  living  within  the  State  of  New  York.'  The  value  of  the  traffic 
shipped  through  the  canal  in  1836  to  be  forwarded  to  the  Western 
States  was  $9,723,250.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  losses  during  the 
years  immediately  following,  this  amount  increased  steadily  until  it 
reached  a  maximum  of  ^4,230,720  in  1853,  after  which  there  was  a 
rapid  decline  because  of  the  competition  of  railroads/  The  shipments 
to  the  West  were  made  up  of  a  wide  variety  of  commodities.  Dry  goods 
of  all  kinds,  cordage,  bagging,  boots  and  shoes,  earthenware,  hardware, 
nails,  railroad  iron,  machinery,  paper,  lead,  articles  of  tin  and  copper, 
drugs,  medicines,  sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  tea,  tobacco,  fish,  salt,  and 
coal,  and  in  the  years  when  emigration  was  heavy,  large  quantities  of 
furniture,  were  included  inthe  west-bound  canal  freight.  From  Buffalo 
and  Oswego  the  traffic  was  transported  on  the  lake  vessels  to  various 
ports,  whence,  together  with  the  products  of  those  cities,  it  was  dis- 
tributed to  the  interior  over  the  canals  and  railroads. 

The  growth  of  the  shipping  on  the  lakes  served  as  an  index  of  the 
growth  of  the  traffic  carried  on  their  waters.  Previous  to  1830,  the 
vessels  of  the  United  States  employed  in  the  lake  trade  amounted  to 
less  than  7,€XX)  tons.  During  the  following  three  years  this  tonnage 
was  more  than  doubled.  By  1841  the  total  shipping  belonging  to  the 
lake  ports  of  the  United  States  was  more  than  50,000  tons,  live  years 
later  it  was  more  than  100,000  tons,  in  ten  years  it  tripled,  and  by 
i860  amounted  to  450,726  tons.^  This  tonnage  included  all  vessels 
enrolled  in  the  river  and  canal  trade  that  centered  at  the  various  lake 
cities,  and  was  not  the  tonnage  of  the  shipping  actually  engaged  in 
lake  commerce.  The  actual  shipping  on  the  lakes,  however,  formed 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  above  amount.  In  i860  it  amounted 
to  393,220  tons,  of  which  76,717  tons  were  owned  in  Canada  and  the 
remainder  in  the  United  States.^  Two-thirds  of  the  lake  craft  in  i860 
were  sailing-vessels,  while  the  steamers  and  ''propellers"  made  up 
104»543  tons. 

^SUtHsUcs  of  Poreigik  and  Domestic  Commerce,  1864.  p.  154;  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce 
and  Pnwmce,  Aug.  1900,  p.  225. 
^SiaUHia  of  Foreign  amd  Domestic  Commerce,  1864,  p.  181.  */6ti..  133.  *Ibid.,  181. 

•ibid.,  p.  143.  •Ibid,,  144. 
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:  remarkable  development  of  the  lake  district  and  the  rise  of  trade 
he  water-route  between  the  Eastern  and  Central  States  resulted 

growth  of  many  thriving  and  populous  cities  at  points  affording 
ercial  advantages.  The  effect  of  the  Erie  Canal  on  the  State 
w  York  was  to  be  observed  in  the  rapid  development  of  Troy, 

Syracuse,  Rochester,  and  Buffalo,  and  as  the  tide  of  prosperity 
I  westward  settlemenu  on  the  lakes  grew  into  large,  flourishing 
In  1840,  no  lake  city  west  of  Buffalo  contained  as  many  as 
t  people,  but  twenty  years  later  Oeveland  had  a  populatiim  <^ 
>,  Detroit  and  Milwaukee  more  than  45,000  each,  and  Chicago 
10,  while  in  the  interior  such  cities  as  Dayton,  F<at  Wayne, 
ette,  Peoria,  Quincy,  Dubuque,  and  Davenport  arose  under  the 
lus  of  the  lake  commerce  from  little  cross-roadt  villages  to  busy 
:t  cities  varying  in  population  from  10,000  to  zo,ooo.' 
ng  at  the  junction  of  the  Erie  Canal  with  Lake  Erie,  Buffalo 
le  the  chief  point  of  transshipment  of  the  lai^  traffic  coming 
and  going  to  the  western  region.  Though  smaller  than  Troy 
Rochester  in  1830  and  1840,  it  soon  passed  both  these  cities  after 
tter  year,  and  by  i860  it  had  a  population  of  more  than  80,000. 

not  a  great  primary  market  for  grain  and  provisions,  Buffalo 
ed  nearly  every  year  more  than  one-half  of  the  grain  and  flour 
;d  eastward  on  the  lakes,  and  it  was  by  far  the  most  important 
luting  point  for  goods  destined  for  the  Central  States.  Its 
ts  f^  grain,  flour,  and  live-stock  after  1845  were  larger  than 
of  any  other  city  in  the  United  States,  and  in  i860  more  than 
00,000  worth  of  merchandise  desrined  for  the  Central  States 
i  through  the  city.  Oswego,  located  on  Lake  Ontario  and  con- 
I  by  canal  to  Syracuse,  stood  next  to  Buffalo  in  the  amount  of 
received  from  the  Takes,  but  its  traffic  even  in  its  most  prosperous 
rarely  attained  half  the  volume  of  that  at  Buffalo,  and  usually 

much  less  than  half.* 

I  two  leading  lake  cities  of  Ohio  were  Cleveland  and  Teredo.  To 
rmer  city  came  the  flour,  wheat,  com,  and  butter  and  lard  from 
ral  districts  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky,  merchandise  from  Cuicirmati, 
ails  and  hardware  from  Pittsburgh,  while  its  canal  and  railroads 
]  into  the  interior  the  merchandise,  furniture,  and  salt  received  . 
he  East  and  millions  of  feet  of  lumber  shipped  in  from  the  forests 
chigan.*  Toledo  for  many  years  shipped  more  grain  via  the 
than  any  other  city  except  Chicago.*     Canals  reaching  the  Ohio 

at  Cincinnati  and  Evansville,  and  later  a  network  of  railroads 
ling  through  Indiana  and  western  Ohio,  poured  large  quanriaes  of 
and  provisions,  both  from  those  two  States  and  from  Kentucky, 

Cennw  1900.  I.  4J0-t34. 

iittcf  FcreigH  and  DomaUcCommtrct,  1864,  fi.  159;  U.  S.  CenMulSM.  A^icwllifff.^viii. 

1  on  DometlU  Tradt.  1845.  p.  378.  *au%fs  iltrdtantt'  Jfs(Mte«,  XL,  1859,  p.  717. 
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Illinois,  and  Missouri,  into  Toledo  for  the  lake  trade,  and  Chicago 
sent  flour  over  the  Michigan  and  Southern  Railway  to  this  city  to  take 
>¥ater  transportation  further  eastward. 

Detroit,  situated  near  the  western  extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  was  the 
most  important  port  of  Michigan  and  shipped  grain,  live-stock,  wool, 
and  lumber  from  that  State.  This  city  was  the  largest  primary 
market  for  Michigan  produce  and,  like  Toledo,  it  added  to  its  commerce 
by  forwarding  by  water  large  shipments  of  flour  that  came  by  rail  from 
Chicago,  in  order  to  avoid  the  long  trip  through  Lakes  Michigan  and 
Huron.  The  relation  that  Cleveland  and  Toledo  bore  to  Ohio  and 
Indiana,  and  Detroit  to  Michigan,  Milwaukee  bore  to  Wisconsin.  The 
shipments  of  grain  from  that  city  did  not  begin  until  1841,  and  in  1845 
they  amounted  to  only  133,260  bushels,  but  in  i860  it  exported 
9>995»ooo  bushels  of  grain,  including  flour,  as  well  as  large  amounts  of 
wool,  live-stock,  and  meat. 

Of  all  the  lake  cities  Chicago  had  the  most  spectacular  growth. 
Not  mentioned  in  the  census  of  1 830  and  with  a  population  of  less  than 
5,000  in  1840,  this  city  was  in  i860  a  metropolis  of  more  than  100,000 
people,  having  grain  receipts  almost  as  great  as  those  of  all  the  other 
primary  grain  markets  combined,^  and  exporting  annually  nearly 
$50,000,000  worth  of  wheat,  flour,  com,  live-stock,  meat,  wool,  whisky, 
and  other  agricultural  products.^  The  year  1838  witnessed  the  first 
shipment  of  wheat  from  Chicago,  consisting  of  39  sacks.  In  1840  the 
wheat  exports  of  the  city  amounted  to  100,000  bushels,  five  years  later 
to  more  than  1,000,000  bushels,  and  in  1858,  twenty  years  after  the 
first  shipment  left  the  port,  Chicago  exported  grain  and  flour  equiva- 
lent to  20,000,000  bushels.'  Flour  was  first  shipped  east  from  the  city 
in  1844  and  com  (which  by  i860  formed  more  than  one-half  of  Chicago's 
grain  shipments)  in  1847.^  The  receipts  of  lumber  at  Chicago  after  1850 
averaged  nearly  300,000,000  feet  each  year,^  most  of  which  was  used  in 
the  city  or  sent  to  the  interior  towns  of  Illinois  and  Indiana.  The 
abundance  of  com  raised  on  the  Illinois  prairies  gave  that  State  a 
leading  posirion  in  the  raising  of  hogs  and  cattle,  and  Chicago  rapidly 
developed  into  a  great  meat-packing  center,  rivaling  Cincinnati  in  the 
number  of  hogs  slaughtered  annually  and  eventually  assuming,  in 
1863,*  the  lead  which  it  still  retains. 

TRADE  VIA  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  CANAL  SYSTEM. 

The  trade  through  the  Great  Lakes  and  Erie  Canal  was  without 
doubt  the  most  notable  feature  of  the  commerces  between  the  Atlantic 

coast  and  the  interior  of  the  country  during  the  period  from  1830  to 

■       ■  .1  ■  ,  I      «  i» 

^Hunes  Merckattia*  Magatiiu,  XL.  1859.  p.  727. 

•/Mf..  XXXVIII.  353;  SUiiisiics  of  Poreigm  mtd  DonuslU  Trad*.  1S64,  pp.  14^150. 

*U.  S.  Ccnmu  I860,  AgncuUtire,  adiz. 

^Momikly  Summary  ef  Commirci  and  Pitumes,  Jam.  1900,  p.  2001. 
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)ut  this  route,  though  the  most  important  avenue  Tor  the 
;e  of  commodities  between  the  two  sections,  by  no  means 
:d  all  the  traffic.     The  main  Hne  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal 

completed  in  1832,  made  it  possible  for  both  Philadelphia  and 
)re  to  maintain  an  extensive  trade  with  cities  of  the  (Miio 

but  this  trade,  like  the  wagon  trade  preceding  it,  was  lai^y 
;d,  the  westward  movement  of  light  merchandise  exceeding 
cward  movement  of  western  agricultural  and  animal  products. 
:tle  grain  was  shipped  over  this  route  from  the  States  west  of 
Ivania,  and  though  large  quantities  of  flour,  pork,  lard,  beef, 
obacco,  and  hemp  were  sent  annually  from  Pittsburgh  to 
Iphia,  they  were  not  sufficient  to  pay  for  the  cotton,  woolen 
ther  goods,  porcelain,  earthenware,  coffee,  tea,  spices,  dried 
Irugs,  and  liquors  going  westward  from  the  latter  city.  The 
balance  of  trade  against  the  Central  States  was  settled  by 
m  New  Orleans  and  New  York,  and  with  these  bills  the  Phila- 

and  Baltimore  jobbers  settled  their  unfavorable  balances 
ew  York  and  Boston,  where  they  bought  many  of  the  manu- 
1  articles  which  they  shipped  to  the  West.* 
ly  all  the  traffic  between  the  Central  States  and  Philadelphia 
through  Pittsburgh,  which  was  situated  in  an  advantageous 
1  at  the  western  terminus  of  the  Main  Line  Canal  and  occupied 
le  relation  with  regard  to  the  trade  over  that  waterway  that 
occupied  with  regard  to  the  trade  over  the  Erie  Canal.  From 
rgh  the  merchandise  coming  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore 
cributed  by  means  of  the  Ohio  River  and  the  canals  and  rail- 
f  the  Central  States  among  the  towns  of  Ohio,  Kentucky, 
,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee,  and  even  to  Mississippi 
cansas.*  In  addition,  Pittsburgh  sold  large  quantities  of  iron, 
nd  bituminous  coal  to  the  various  cities  down  the  river,*  and 
I  flour,  provisions,  and  tobacco  for  local  trade  and  for  trans- 
■n  to  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore. 

:hrough  trade  on  the  main  line  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canals 
jproached  the  volume  of  the  through  trade  on  the  Erie  Canal, 
the  local  trade  over  the  entire  canal  system  of  Pennsylvania 
;d  favorably  with  the  local  commerce  of  the  New  York  State 

In  1844  the  traffic  passing  to  and  from  the  Central  States 
:  Erie  Canal  was  more  than  350,000  tons,  and  in  the  same  year 
ugh  traffic  over  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  was  less  than  75,000 
The  inclined  planes  which  carried  the  canal-boats.across  the 
ins  proved  to  be  an  expensive  and  cumbersome  device  and  the 
:05t  of  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  that  part  of  the  main 

Merchants-  Magazine,  X.  1844,  p.  323:  XIII.  1845,  p.  135.         'IbU.,  X.  1844  p.  325. 
,  1S44.  p.  313;  UonMy  Summary  of  Commeru  and  Pinanee.  Afr.  1900.  p.  3SJg. 
Merthants'  Magatine.  XIII.   184S,  pp.  130-136. 
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line  improvement  west  of  the  Columbia  Railway  was  invariably  larger 
than  the  tolls  received  on  the  traffic  passing  over  it,^  though  the  toll- 
rates  were  always  considerably  higher  than  those  charged  over  the 
New  York  waterways.  Because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  transportation 
facilities,  the  trade  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  with  the  Central 
States  suffered  constant  losses,  and  for  a  time  New  York  seemed  des- 
tined eventually  to  monopolize  the  entire  commerce  between  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  the  Mississippi  Valley. 

TRADE  VIA  RAILROADS  BETWEEN  THE  EAST  AND  THE  WEST. 

In  1841,  however,  the  situation  of  the  commerce  between  the  Eastern 
and  Central  States  was  modified  by  the  entrance  of  a  new  factor  that 
foretold  a  great  change  in  its  subsequent  development.  The  new  factor 
ipv^as  the  Western  Railroad,  the  completion  of  which  gave  through  rail 
connection  between  Boston  and  Albany.  Because  of  its  isolated  posi- 
tion, Boston  had  never  shared  in  the  direct  trade  with  the  Central 
States,  but  had  been  forced  to  sell  its  manufactured  products  through 
merchants  of  New  York  and  Philadelphia  and  secure  food  products  for 
the  people  of  New  England  from  the  same  sources.  The  new  railroad 
completely  altered  the  position  of  Boston  and  brought  an  era  of  great 
prosperity  to  the  city.  In  1844  the  railway  transported  300,000 
barrels  of  flour  from  Albany  and  Troy  to  the  cities  of  New  England, 
and  two  years  latei^  361,000  barrels.  New  England  manufacturers 
began  to  consign  their  wares  directly  to  the  merchants  of  the  cities  in 
the  Central  States.  As  Boston  prospered,  Philadelphia  declined,  losing 
not  only  one  of  its  best  markets  for  breadstuff's,  but  also  a  large  part 
of  the  trade  in  New  England  dry  goods  and  other  manufactures  that 
had  formerly  passed  through  the  city  to  the  West.* 

The  immediate  success  of  the  railroad  between  Boston  and  Albany 
fully  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  the  steam  road  and  stimulated 
the  belief  that  it  possessed  advantages  superior  to  those  of  canals  for 
handling  nearly  any  kind  of  traffic,  and  the  decade  between  1850  aiid 
i860  witnessed  the  beginning  of  the  competition  of  the  trunk-line 
railways  with  the  canals  for  the  through  traffic  between  the  East  and 
West.  The  failure  of  the  Pennsylvania  Canal  and  the  growing  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  Boston  incited  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  to  take 
decisive  steps  to  win  back  some  of  the  western  trade  to  Philadelphia. 
That  city  had  the  distinct  advantage  of  a  shorter  distance  and  a  more 
direct  route  to  the  trade  centers  of  the  Ohio  Valley,  and  needed  only  a 
thoroughfare  across  the  crest  of  the  mountains,  connecting  Philadelphia 
with  Pittsburgh  and  later  with  Cleveland,  Toledo,  and  Cincinnati,  so 
that  the  grain  and  live-stock  of  the  cereal-belt  would  come  to  the  Dela- 
ware River  in  as  large  quantities  as  it  was  coming  to  the  Hudson.  In 
1846  the  Pennsylvania   Railroad  Company  was  chartered  for  the 

^AmtHcan  Railroad  Journal^  1856,  p.  35. 
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[>iirpose  of  constructing  a  steam  road  that  would  unite  Philadelphia 
uid  Pittsburgh.  By  1854  the  last  hnk  of  the  track  was  completed  and 
:rain8  were  able  to  move  from  one  city  to  the  other.  The  business  of 
:he  railroad  immediately  surpassed  that  of  the  old  canal  system.  The 
nclined  planes  of  the  latter  were  replaced  by  a  steam  portage  railway  in 
[855,  but  even  that  improvement  failed  to  make  its  business  remun- 
irative,  and  in  1857  the  State  sold  the  entire  "main  line  of  pubUc 
vorks  "  to  the  railway  company.  The  railway  company  operated  the 
lOTtage  railway  less  than  three  months,  and  it  abandoned  the  canal 
between  Johnstown  and  Pittsburgh  in  1864,  but  the  Susquehanna  and 
[uniata  division  was  maintained  for  nearly  forty  years  to  help  in 
iandUng  the  movement  of  coal  and  stone.^ 

Even  before  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  was  finished  the  New  York 
il^tral,  the  New  York  and  Erie,  and  the  Baltimore  and  Ohio  Railroads 
vere  carrying  traffic  between  the  eastern  cities  and  the  trans-Allegheny 
region.*  The  additional  transportation  facilities  afforded  by  the  trunk- 
ine  roads  and  the  numerous  railroads  built  throughout  the  Central 
states  caused  a  large  additi(m  to  the  volume  of  tra:de  between  the 
>astem  and  central  portions  of  the  country  and  also  brought  about 
'urther  chaises  in  the  course  of  internal  commerce.  In  i860  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  carried  99,747  tons  from  Philadelphia  to  Pitt»- 
3urgh,*  two-thirds  of  which  consisted  of  dry  goods,  groceries,  hardware, 
soots  and  shoes,  drugs,  and  coffee,  and  176,007  tons  from  Pittsbw^ 
:o  Philadelphia,  half  of  which  was  live-stock,  flour,  and  grain.*  The 
tame  year  the  New  York  Central  Railroad  transported  eastward  293,529 
:ons  of  through  freight,  composed  almost  entirely  of  vegetable  and 
inimal  food  products,'  and  the  through  west-bound  traffic  on  the  road 
For  the  year  amounted  to  1 1 8,977  tons,  of  which  more  than  108,000  tons 
Fere  classed  as  merchandise/  The  trafhc  of  the  Erie  and  the  Baltimore 
ind  Ohio  Railroads  was  as  large  as  that  on  the  New  York  Central  and 
Pennsylvania,  and  though  only  partly  classified,  was  apparently  com- 
josed  of  the  same  kind  of  commodities.''  The  through  traffic  on  all  four 
:runk-line  roads  was  not  yet  as  large  as  that  passing  through  the  Erie 
I^anal.'  However,  the  railroads  had  succeeded  in  getting  two-thirds 
)f  the  total  flour  traffic  and  practically  all  the  merchandise  and  live- 
ttock,'  leaving  to  the  canal  only  forest  products  and  grain.  In  addition 
:o  the  freight  taken  from  the  canal,  the  railroads  easily  secured  the 
:raffic  that  was  accustomed  to  go  from  the  Northern  Central  States  to 
:he  eastern  coast  and  to  Europe  by  way  of  New  Orleans.  The  lakes 
md  canals  had  previously  made  inroads  on  the  commerce  down  the 

■Hulbert,  BiiUtric  Hitkwayi,  XIII,  213-lS.  ■See  p.  128. 
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river^  but  notwithstanding  their  influence  on  the  course  of  trade,  the 
river  cities  of  Ohio  and  Kentucky  continued  to  send  the  larger  part  of 
their  exports  southward  until  the  railroads  afforded  through  connec- 
tions with  the  East.^  The  speed  of  the  railroads  and  the  superiority 
of  New  York  as  an  importing  point  gave  the  direct  rail  routes  to  the 
East  a  decided  advantage  over  the  long  roundabout  route  by  way 
of  New  Orleans.  In  1852  the  Galena  lead  trade,  which  had  long 
formed  an  important  item  of  the  river  and  coasting  commerce  of  New 
Orleans,  was  captured  by  the  railroads.^  Flour  and  provisions  of 
Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Kentucky  that  had  formerly  been  sent  to  Phila- 
delphia, Washington,  Baltimore,  and  other  cities  by  way  of  New 
Orleans  or  New  York  were  taken  directly  over  the  mountains  to  the 
points  of  consumption.'  Shipments  downstream  from  Cincinnati^  and 
other  important  centers  on  the  Ohio  shrunk  rapidly  in  volume  and, 
even  before  the  war  broke  out,  the  direct  commerce  of  Cincinnati  with 
the  East  was  much  larger  than  its  trade  with  the  South.' 

The  transportation  of  live-stock  from  the  grain-belt  to  the  Eastern 
States  was  taken  over  almost  entirely  by  the  railroads.  Neither  the  Erie 
Canal  nor  Pennsylvania  Canal  had  carried  many  hogs  and  cattle, 
though  large  quantities  of  meat,  lard,  and  other  animal  products  had 
been  sent  to  the  eastern  cities  over  both  these  routes.  After  the  rise 
of  the  pork-packing  industry  in  Cincinnati  and  other  cities  of  the 
Central  States,  but  few  live  swine  were  sent  to  eastern  markets. 
However,  the  trade  in  cattle  continued  to  flourish.  Large  numbers  of 
cattle  were  driven  from  Ohio  (usually  by  way  of  Buff'alo  and  Albany) 
to  New  York,  where  more  were  slaughtered  than  in  any  other  city. 
Illinois,  too,  raised  many  cattle,  but  the  distance  was  too  great  to  permit 
the  driving  of  fat  stock  to  the  eastern  coast,  and  consequently  the 
Illinois  farmers  sent  their  cattle  to  Ohio,  where  they  were  fattened  for 
the  New  York  market.  The  cattle  trade  of  Ohio  thus  had  a  period  of 
great  prosperity  up  to  1850,  but  after  that  year  it  quickly  declined.^ 
The  advent  of  the  railroad  put  an  end  to  the  practice  of  driving  fat 
cattle  to  distant  markets.  Moreover,  the  railroads  brought  the 
Illinois  prairies  nearer  to  the  AtTanric  coast  than  the  cornfields  on  the 
Scioto  had  been  during  the  preceding  years,  and  it  was  no  longer 
impossible  for  the  Illinois  farmers  to  feed  their  own  stock  and  send  it 
diiectly  to  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  Ohio  was  soon  surpassed  in 
the  production  and  sale  of  corn-fed  cattle  by  the  corn-raising  States 
farther  west.  The  transportation  of  cattle  was  an  important  source 
of  profit  to  the  western  railroads  and  to  the  trunk  lines,  and  large 
numbers  of  hogs  and  sheep  were  shipped  from  the  Central  to  the 
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stern  States,  constituting  almost  a  totally  new  element  in  the  com- 
rce  between  the  two  sections.  In  1859  live-stock  furnished  a  larger 
ount  of  the  through  eastward  traffic  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
n  any  other  single  commodity,'  and  the  other  trunk  lines  and  the 
Iways  radiating  from  Chicago,  Toledo,  and  Cindnnati  transported 
h  year  an  increasing  number  of  animals  destined  for  the  slaughtering* 
IS  of  the  East.* 

Vhile  the  new  railroads  in  the  Northern  States  were  making  such 
rked  changes  in  the  course  of  internal  trade,  a  similar  transformation 
i  occurring  in  the  South.  Interstate  commerce  between  the  eastern 
I  western  sections  of  the  Southern  States  before  1849,  aside  from 
le  traffic  in  slaves,  was  unimportant.  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
h  had  a  large  internal  trade  of  its  own,  but  very  few  of  the  exports 
n  either  State  were  drawn  from  beyond  its  western  border.  In 
9,  when  the  Western  and  Atlantic  Railroad  began  to  run  trains 
n  Chattanooga  to  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  planters  of  northern 
bama  and  Tennessee,  who  had  always  sent  their  cotton  to  New 
cans  and  Mobile  for  exportation,  turned  to  the  markets  of  Charles- 
and  Savannah.  The  cotton  receipts  at  Charleston  advanced  from 
,000  bales  in  1848  to  458,000  bales  in  1849,  and  those  of  Savannah 
n  255,000  to  391,000  bales,  while  the  receipts  at  New  Orleans  fell  off 
riy  100,000  bales.*  The  short  crop  of  1850  caused  a  curtailment 
he  receipts  of  all  the  southern  ports,  but  it  was  noticed  that  Charles- 
and  Savannah  together  received  35  per  cent  of  the  total  crop  and 
T  Orleans,  where  two  years  before  more  than  one-half  the  cotton 
?  had  been  marketed,  received  only  38  per  cent.*  The  shifting 
he  center  of  cotton  production  farther  westward  and  the  continual 
rease  of  the  annual  crop  enabled  New  Orleans  to  make  up  for  the 
es  to  the  South  Atlantic  ports,  but  these  cities,  nevertheless,  easily 
ntained  their  increased  trade,  the  receipts  at  Savannah  rising  in 
o  to  525,219  bales  and  those  of  Charleston  _to  510,109  bales.* 
er  the  completion  of  the  railroad  from  Chattanooga  to  Nashville 
854  the  South  Atlantic  ports  competed  with  New  Orleans  and  the 
;s  on  the  Ohio  River  and  the  Great  Lakes  for  the  merchandise 
le  of  Alabama,  northern  Mississippi,  and  Tennessee,  and  the  pro- 
ons  for  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  came  by  rail  from  Kentucky 
Tennessee,  the  coasting  trade  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard  both  losing 
gaining  by  the  changes  in  the  course  of  trade.^ 
hus  by  i860  railway  connection  was  established  between  the 
tral  States  and  the  Atlantic  coast  from  Massachusetts  to  Georgia, 
lalf  century  before,  the  direct  exchange  of  products  between  the 
t  and  the  West  had  been  impossible  and  it  seemed  that  the  Appa- 
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lachian  highland  was  to  remain  an  insuperable  barrier  to  close  economic 
and  commercial  relations  between  the  two  great  productive  regions  of 
the  country.  The  Erie  Canal  fully  demonstrated  the  value  of  an 
eastern  outlet  for  the  agricultural  and  forest  products  of  the  great 
central  valley,  but  the  benefits  derived  from  the  commerce  passing 
through  that  waterway  had  been  reaped  by  only  a  limited  portion  of 
the  land,  and  jealousy  and  dismay  had  been  the  part  of  the  sections 
not  served  by  the  Erie  Canal.  The  railroads  could  penetrate  any 
region,  and  with  their  power  to  surmount  physical  and  climatic  diffi- 
culries  they  were  able  to  distribute  the  domestic  trade  more  equitably 
and  permit  all  portions  of  the  country  to  enjoy  in  full  the  benefits 
arising  from  their  natural  economic  advantages. 

INTERNAL  TRADE  BETWEEN  THE  NORTH  AND  THE  SOUTH. 

The  general  character  of  the  commerce  between  the  North  and  South 
between  1830  and  i860  differed  little  from  what  it  had  been  before  that 
period.  East  of  the  Appalachian  highlands  the  exchanges  were  cared 
for  by  the  coasting-trade.  There  was  no  through  rail  connection 
between  the  two  sections  until  near  the  close  of  the  period,  and  con- 
sequently almost  the  entire  internal  commerce  between  the  North  and 
South,  aside  from  that  in  slaves  and  live-stock,  consisted  of  the  trade  on 
the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  River  system.  A  history  of  the  trade 
between  the  North  and  South  from  1830  to  i860  is  therefore  little  more 
than  an  account  of  the  commerce  on  the  Mississippi. 

This  period  was  the  golden  age  of  the  river  trade.  Each  year  it 
increased  steadily  in  volume,  reaching  a  point  of  prosperity  in  i860 
never  equaled  before  or  since.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Erie 
Canal,  during  each  year  after  its  completion,  carried  to  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  an  increasing  volume  of  surplus  food  products  for  which 
formerly  the  Mississippi  River  provided  the  sole  outlet,  the  shipments 
of  flour,  grain,  and  provisions  down  the  river  grew  almost  constantly 
in  magnitude.  Until  the  railroads  began  to  compete  for  the  traffic  in 
flour  and  provisions  after  1850,  the  cities  on  the  Ohio  River  sent  most 
of  the  produce  collected  at  their  markets  to  New  Orleans  to  be  shipped 
to  Europe  and  the  Eastern  States  or  to  be  sold  to  the  planters  of  the 
cotton-belt.  And  even  after  1850,  when  the  surplus  agricultural 
produce  of  the  Ohio  River  country,  upon  which  New  Orleans  had 
formerly  depended  mainly  for  its  supplies,  was  almost  entirely  diverted 
from  the  river,  its  place  was  taken  by  that  coming  from  the  fertile 
region  around  St.  Louis,  where  thousands  of  immigrants  from  the 
Eastern  States  and  Europe  came  to  found  new  homes.  Moreover, 
the  loss  of  traflic  in  agricultural  produce  from  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Kentucky  was  compensated  for  by  the  increasing  volume  of  manu- 
factured goods  and  coal  coming  down  from  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and 
Pittsburgh.    Thus  the  downstream  movement  from  the  North,  though 
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suffering  a  heavy  reladve  lou  because  of  the  canal  and  railway  compe- 
tition, made  an  absolute  gain,  and,  with  theenormoua  amounts  of  cotton 
shipped  from  the  Southern  States  into  NewOrieana  added  to  this  traffic, 
the  Mississippi  River  carried  considerably  more  produce  to  the  sea 
than  either  the  Hudson  River  or  the  eastern  railroads.  As  before  1830, 
the  trade  up  the  river  failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
movement  downstream.  New  Orleans,  though  condnuoutly  holding 
[he  lead  in  the  value  of  domestic  produce  exported  abroad,  received 
but  a  small  fraction  of  the  imported  wares  entering  the  country.  Of 
the  shipments  upstream  from  that  city,  75  per  cent  were  articles 
previously  sent  downstream  that  had  been  brought  to  New  Orleans  to 
be  resold  to  the  planters  of  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  Arkansas.* 
The  region  north  of  these  States  bought  sugar  and  coffee  from  New 
Orleans,  but,  as  before  1830,  it  drew  nearly  all  its  manufactured  and 
imported  goods  directly  from  the  East,  except  occasionally  some  heavy 
articles  of  iron  which  could  be  transported  more  cheaply  by  water 
through  the  southern  city. 

The  sales  of  manufactures  and  food  by  northern  merchants  and 
Farmers  to  the  southern  planters,  which  had  begun  v^en  the  $outh 
adopted  cotton  as  a  staple,  had  a  steady  and  uninterrupted  gTX)wth 
during  this  entire  period.  Levi  Woodbury,  writing  in  1833  of  the 
things  he  saw  in  a  trip  down  the  Mississippi,  said: 

"At  every  village  we  find  from  ten  to  twenty  fiat-bottom  boats,  which 
lesides  com  on  the  ear,  pork,  bacon,  flour,  whiskey,  cattle,  and  fowls,  have  a 
;rcat  assortment  of  notions  from  Cincinnati  and  elsewhere.  Among  them  are 
>rooms,  cabinet-furniture,  cider,  plows,  apples,  cordage,  etc.  They  remain 
n  one  place  untitall  is  sold  out,  if  the  demand  be  bnsk;  if  not,  they  move 
arther  down.  After  all  is  soM  they  dispose  of  their  boat  and  return  with  the 
:rews  by  the  steamers  to  their  homes." 

As  the  years  went  by  and  the  plantations  grew  larger  and  the  planters 
veaithier,  this  practice  of  peddling  from  wharf  to  wharf  along  the  river 
gradually  died  out.  The  planters  engaged  men  at  New  Orleans  to  act 
)s  their  agents  in  the  sale  of  their  cotton  and  the  purchase  of  supplies 
'or  the  plantations,  and  as  this  custom  spread  it  became  necessary  for 
lat-boats  and  steamers  to  carry  their  cargoes  to  New  Orleans,  where 
hey  were  bought  and  shipped  in  small  packet-boats  back  up  the  river. 

The  flat-boat  trade  on  the  Mississippi,  which  had  been  surpassed  by 
he  steamer  traffic  even  before  183^  conunued  to  form  an  important 
>art  of  the  river  commerce  for  many  yean.  As  late  as  1846,  the  flat- 
>oat  arrivals  at  New  Orleans  numbered  2,792,  over  half  of  which  came 
rom  Ohio  and  Indiana.  After  that  year  there  was  a  gradual  decrease, 
ind  in  1855  only  718  arrivals  were  noted,  249  coming  from'Indtaiu  with 
largoes  composed  largely  of  hay,  and  203  coming  from  Pittsbiii|^  with 
oal.  After  1856  the  flat-boau  ceased  to  be  a  factor  in  the  river  traffic 
ind  were  no  W^r  listed  among  the  arrivals  at  New  Orleani.' 

^Ktttrt  «>  laivMt  Ctmmwm,  1187,  p.  301.  'thid^  212. 
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Of  the  profits  and  benefits  arising  from  the  growth  of  the  river  trade, 
New  Orleans  received  the  largest  share.  Between  1830  and  1840  no 
city  in  the  country  kept  pace  with  the  southern  metropolis  in  the 
increase  of  wealth  and  trade,  and  though  it  fell  behind  relatively  during 
the  next  two  decades,  because  of  its  inability  to  hold  the  traffic  from  the 
agricultural  region  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley,  it  never  suffered  the 
sUghtest  retrogression.  It  continued  to  hold  its  position  as  the  largest 
city  west  of  the  Appalachian  highland,  advancing  in  population  from 
46,310  in  1830  to  102,193  in  1840,  and  it  contained  168,175  people  in  i860. 

The  value  of  the  receipts  of  produce  from  the  interior  at  New  Orleans 
in  1830  amounted  to  $22,065,518.^  In  1840  the  total  value  was 
$49,763,825.^  In  1850  it  was  $956,897,873,  and  in  i860  it  reached  the 
iarg^  figure  of  $185,211,254.^  The  largest  part  of  this  great  increase 
resulted  from  the  growth  of  the  cotton  receipts,  which  in  i860  consti- 
tuted 60  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  commodities  entering  the  city. 
The  receipts  of  "western  produce,"  which  in  1820  formed  58  per  cent 
of  the  commodities  coming  to  New  Orleans,  gradually  fell  in  relative 
value  until  in  i860  they  amounted  to  only  23  per  cent  of  the  total 
receipts.'  But  though  showing  a  relative  decline,  the  receipts  of  provi- 
sions and  merchandise  had  a  gradual  and  steatdy  aggregate  increase. 
The  receipts  of  flour  at  New  Orleans,  which  in  1832  amounted  to  only 
221,000  barrels,  advanced  to  1,618,000  barrels  in  1847,  and  during  the 
five-year  period  from  1856  to  1861  they  average<^  annually  1,150,000 
barrels.^  The  receipts  of  bacon,  hams,  lard,  and  pork  in  1846  amounted 
in  value  to  $79635,208*  and  in  1856  to  $16,621,099,^  and  the  receipts  of 
com,  wheat,  and  whisky,  though  declining  slightly  in  the  ten  years, 
still  amounted  to  more  than  $7,000,000  in  1856.*  Other  important 
pGoducts  coming  down  the  river  from  the  Northern  States  were  rope, 
baggings  lead,  oats,  hay,  potatoes,  beef,  butter,  hides,  hemp,  staves, 
and  coal,*  and  from  the  States  on  the  lower  Mississippi,  New  Orleans 
drew  besides  cotton  large  quantities  of  sugar,  molasses,  and  tobacco. 
As  a  cotton  market  the  city  had  no  rival.  In  1850,  $41,885,156  worth 
of  this  great  staple  was  sold  in  New  Orleans,  and  ten  years  later  the 
amount  was  $109,389,228,  an  increase  of  160  per  cent.  Charleston 
and  Savannah  captured  some  of  the  cotton  trade  when  their  railroads 
were  extended  into  Alabama  and  Tennessee,  but,  notwithstanding  this. 
New  Orleans  easily  maintained  the  lead. 

Of  the  cities  up  the  Mississippi,  St.  Louis  derived  the  most  benefit 
from  the  river  commerce.  Until  after  1855  St.  Louis  remained  strictly 
a  river  dty,  endrely  dependent  upon  the  river  for  both  the  importation 
and  exportation  of  the  large  quantities  of  flour,  grain,  meat,  tobacco, 
lead,  manufactured  goods,  and  merchandise  that  entered  and  left  its 
busy  markets.     Before  railway  connection  was  established  between 

^tUpoH  am  Iniemal  Commeru,  1887,  p.  199.  >/Wtf.,  209.  '/6ui..  21S. 

^Mmdkly  Summary  of  Cammara  and  Fiuamet  Jan.  1900,  p.  1959. 
^RgpoH  an  Inkmal  Ommtrea,  1887,  p.  219.  •/6tf..  220. 
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t.  Louis  and  the  East  over  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Railroad  (1855) 
Tactically  all  the  commodities  leaving  the  city  sought  a  market  in 
lew  Orleans  and  the  smaller  cities  on  the  lower  Mississippi.'  But 
lough  most  of  the  steamers  leaving  St.  Louis  were  destined  for  New 
'rieans,  the  number  of  arrivals  from  the  Ohio  River  greatly  exceeded 
le  arrivals  from  the  Louisiana  city,*  for  St.  Louis,  like  Cincinnati  and 
ittsburgh,  secured  most  of  its  merchandise  and  manufactured  goods 
om  the  eastern  ports  instead  of  New  Orleans,  The  trade  of  St.  Louis 
rew  to  large  proportions  after  1840.  It  was  the  point  for  the  concen- 
ation  of  the  agricultural  produce  of  much  of  Illinois,  Iowa,  and 
lissouri,  and  was  likewise  the  point  from  which  eastern  manufactured 
aods  were  distributed  to  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  those  States. 
1  1838  St.  Louis  was  still  obliged  to  purchase  flour  for  its  own  con- 
imption,  but  seven  years  later  it  was  selling  flour  to  both  the  Atlantic 
nd  the  Gulf  States.'  In  1857  its  receipts  and  manufactures  of  flour 
3nibined  amounted  to  1,221,155  barrels,  and  the  same  year  its  receipts 
f  wheat  were  3,330,395  bushels  and  of  corn  2,766,062  bushels,*  Chicago 
as  the  only  interior  city  that  surpassed  it  as  a  primary  grain  market,* 
s  a  market  for  meat,  hides,  whisky,  and  tobacco  it  rivaled  all  the 
ading  cities  of  the  Central  States.  It  was  the  principal  depot  of 
le  American  Fur  Company  and  handled  more  furs  than  any  other 
ty  in  the  United  States,  the  skins  of  bison  and  other  wild  animals  of 
le  western  plains  forming  each  year  a  valuable  part  of  its  trade.  In 
3pulation  St.  Louis  had  a  phenomenal  growth.  In  1830  it  contained 
ily  a  Httle  more  than  S,ooo  people,  and  in  1840  only  16,469,  but  by 
^45  its  population  had  advanced  to  63,491,  and  in  i860  it  reached 
10,773.  After  St.  Louis  secured  railway  connection  with  the  East,  a 
rge  part  of  the  traffic  entering  the  city  from  Pittsburgh  and  Cincinnati 
as  transferred  to  the  railroads,  and  at  the  same  time  some  of  the 
affic  leaving  the  city  was  diverted  from  the  southern  river  route  to  the 
istern  railway  route.  However,  the  volume  of  trade  taken  from  New 
rieans  was  not  very  large  at  first,  and  the  movement  of  commodities 
)ward  the  south  showed  no  marked  decline  until  the  outbreak  of  the 
ivil  War.     Like  New  Orleans,  St.  louis  was  still  a  river  city  in  i860. 

THE  TRADE  OF  CINCINNATI. 
Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  Pittsburgh  continued  to  be  the  important 
)mmercial  centers  on  the  Ohio  River.  The  prosperity  of  these  ciries 
as  greatly  enhanced  by  the  building  of  the  canals  that  gave  them  an 
Jtlet  to  the  East.  Cincinnati  in  particular  was  benefited  by  the 
:quisition  of  the  eastern  outlet  for  its  hog  products,  flour,  and  grain, 
entrally  located  at  the  junction  of  water  routes  to  both  the  Atlantic 
id  the  Gulf  coasts,  this  city  profited  enormously  from  the  competition 
;tween  the  eastern  and  southern  markets  for  the  produce  of  the  Ohio 
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Valley.  The  chief  effect  of  the  Ohio  State  canals  on  the  trade  of 
Cincinnati  was  to  enable  its  products  to  command  higher  prices  in  the 
Southern  States  rather  than  to  turn  the  course  of  its  trade  suddenly  to 
the  East.  Until  the  trunk-line  railroads  began  to  compete  with  the 
river  the  merchants  of  Cincinnati  found  their  most  important  markets 
toward  the  south.  A  considerable  quantity  of  meat  and  flour  was  sent 
to  Toledo,  Cleveland,  and  Pittsburgh  for  transportation  to  the  east, 
but  the  diversion  of  the  Ohio  Valley  traffic  from  the  southern  route 
before  1850  was  accomplished  mainly  by  the  concentration  at  Toledo 
and  Cleveland  of  much  produce  that  would  have  come  to  Cincinnati 
had  the  Erie  Canal  not  been  constructed.  Table  14,  which  is  part  of 
one  given  by  DeBow,  showing  the  destination  of  certain  articles  shipped 
from  Cincinnati  in  1850-51,  indicates  how  greatly  the  southern  trade 
exceeded  that  to  the  east.^ 

Table  14. — DesHnation  of  specified  ofHeles  skipped  from  the  port  of  Cincinnatif  rSso-si* 


Commodity. 

To  New 
Orleans. 

Toother 

down-river 

ports. 

To  up-river 
ports. 

By  canals 

and 
railways. 

By  flat- 
boats. 

Beef,  barrels 

19,319 
35,200 
69,258 
76,245 

281,609 
22,854 
56,380 

112,622 
1,345,860 

140,661 

68 

959 

48,432 

20,272 

95,&U-^ 

117 

5,358 

1,055 

755,860 

56,164 

314 

15 

2,165 

10,695 

7,719 

3,277 

5,739 

3,801 

1,559,280 

31,231 

236 
8 
1,900 
6,195 
4,859 
4,143 
2,823 
4,608 
1,092,953 
3,268 

1,611 

315 

920 

522 

95,877 

1,821 

1,587 

3,781 

525,820 

17.980 

Butter,  firkins  and  kegs. . 
Cheese 

Candles,  boxes 

Flour,  barrels 

Lard,  barrels 

L.ard,  kecs 

Pork,  barrels 

Pork,  pounds 

'^  Whisky.  barreU 

This  table  reveals  plainly  that,  with  the  exception  of  meat  products, 
the  shipments  from  Cincinnati  to  the  eastern  cities  were  very  small  in 
comparison  to  the  shipments  to  the  cotton  States,  and  that  the  river 
commerce  of  the  city  was  by  far  the  most  important  element  of  its 
trade.  Under  the  stimulus  of  its  commercial  prosperity  Cincinnati 
grew  very  rapidly  in  population  from  24,831  in  1830  to  115,436  in  1850, 
and  161,044  in  i860,  at  which  time  it  was  the  second  largest  city  west 
of  the  Appalachian  highland  and  a  close  rival  of  New  Orleans  for  first 
honors.  After  1850  the  railroads  accomplished  what  the  canals  had 
only  partly  effected :  they  altered  the  course  of  the  main  current  of  the 
Cincinnati  export  trade  and  transferred  the  chief  commercial  interests 
of  the  city  from  the  South  to  the  East.  In  1855  the  value  of  the 
exports  from  Cincinnati  to  the  East  was  almost  equal  to  the  value  of 
the  exports  to  the  South.^  During  the  three  years  preceding  i860  the 
shipments  of  flour  and  wheat  from  Cincinnati  stood  as  shown  in 
table^t5/ 1 

■DeBow.  Resources  of  the  Southern  and  Western  StaUs,  L  253. 

^Re^ort  on  Internal  Commerce,  1882,  Appendix  1,  83.        HJ.  S.  Census  1860.  Apiculture,  dviii. 
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Thus  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Rebellion,  Cincinnati  had  ceased  to  be 
rictly  a  river  city,  and  the  commerce  of  the  Mississippi  had  received 
blow  from  which  tt  was  never  to  recover,  though,  as  indicated  before, 
le  increase  of  the  amount  of  merchandise  and  coal  floated  down  the 
hio,  the  growth  of  the  cereal  shipments  from  the  St.  Louis  district, 
id  the  constant  development  of  the  cotton  trade  prevented  any 
imediate  decrease  in  the  volume  of  receipts  entering  New  Orleans. 

Tabli  15.— Shifmfntj  o/jhv  tttd  uktMfnm  CincinnMi,  t8s7,  i8^,  iSS9- 


Commodlly. 

1S51 

I«58'' 

.«,        1 

South. 

North. 

South. 

North, 

Soath. 

North, 

Flour.  b««h 

Wheat,  bwhel* 

161,565 
30,4i6 

445,650 
601,214 

17,S69 
1,183 

544,510 
370,531 

•>1,9I9 
11,341 

3»S,3W 
310,154 

Thus  the  river  trade  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  maintained  an  impor- 
nt  position  in  the  domestic  commerce  of  the  United  States.  Not- 
ithstanding  the  relative  losses  it  suffered,  it  never  failed  to  exhibit 
I  annual  increase,  and  the  last  year  of  this  period  (1859-60)  was  the 
[>est  year  on  the  river."  This  year  stands  on  record  yet  as  the  maxi- 
um  of  river  prosperity,  showing  the  largest  receipts  at  New  Orieans 
id  the  heaviest  trade  the  lower  part  of  the  river  has  ever  carried, 
owever,  the  growth  of  commerce  on  the  Mississippi  had  failed  stg- 
illy  to  keep  up  with  the  growth  of  wealth  and  population  of  the  great 
ea  that  the  river  drained.  The  bulk  of  the  produce  of  the  Ohio 
alley  had  been  diverted  to  the  railroads  and  canals  and  only  one- 
urth  of  it  was  being  carried  to  the  South.*  Charleston  and  Savannah 
id  captured  the  trade  of  northern  Alabama  and  eastern  Tennessee, 
id  after  1850  the  Mobile  and  Ohio  Railroad  began  to  carry  much  of 
le  cotton  of  Mississippi  to  the  Alabama  seaport. 
The  enormous  growth  of  the  grain  traffic  on  the  eastern  routes  to  the 
aboard  and  the  relative  decline  on  the  southern  route,  and  the  diver- 
3n  of  the  cotton  traffic  to  other  Gulf  ports  and  the  cities  on  the  south 
tlantic  coast,  engendered  in  the  minds  of  some  commercial  leaders 
New  Orleans  grave  fears  for  the  continued  prosperity  of  the  river 
ade.  DeBow,  in  a  speech  at  Nashville,  in  1851,  declared  that 
>rthern  enterprise  had  "rolled  back  the  mighty  tide  of  the  Mississippi 
id  its  ten  thousand  tributary  streams  until  their  mouth,  pracrically 
id  commercially,  is  more  at  New  York  and  Boston  than  at  New 
rleans,"*  and  he  earnestly  exhorted  the  people  of  the  South  to  construct 
ilroads  radiating  from  the  Crescent  City,  by  which  it  was  asserted, 
:hetravel  and  much  of  the  trade"  would  be  taken  (^  on  the  very  banks 
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of  the  rivers.^  Such  warnings  and  appeals  were  unavailing.  New 
Orleans  remained  apathetic,  partly  because  of  the  prosperity  resulting 
from  the  tremendous  growth  of  its  cotton  trade,  and  partly  because  of 
the  impossibility  at  that  time  of  convincing  the  people  that  railroads 
could  successfully  compete  with  river  transportation. 

However,  evidence  was  not  lacking  that  railroads  would  ultimately 
gain  the  ascendancy  over  the  river,  even  in  the  transportation  of  cotton 
and  other  southern  products.  One  notable  proof  of  the  superiority 
of  the  railroad  was  the  rise  of  the  so-called  'Werland  movement" 
of  cotton,  which  in  1859  began  to  take  on  large  proportions.  In  tllat 
year  106,678  of  the  786,521  bales  of  southern  cotton  consumed  in 
Northern  States  were  transported  to  the  factories  entirely  by  rail. 
In  1855  only  7,661  bales  had  been  shipped  north  on  the  railroads, 
and  in  1850  practically  all  of  the  475,702  bales  used  in  the  northern 
mills  had  been  transported  in  coasting  vessels  to  the  northern  seaports.' 
None  of  the  cotton  sent  north  by  rail  passed  through  New  Orleans. 
The  development  of  the  overland  movement  injured  both  the  river  and 
the  coasting  trade.  It  represented  a  definite  loss  to  the  commerce  of 
New  Orleans  and  at  the  same  time  added  a  new  factor  to  the  internal 
trade  between  the  North  and  South.  Furthermore^  it  indicated  that 
the  trade  on  the  lower  Mississippi  was  beginning  to  decay  and  that  it 
was  doomed  inevitably  to  sink  to  relative  insignificance  whenever  a 
network  of  railways  overspread  the  region  from  which  the  river  drew 
its  traffic.  Another  generation  was  to  see  the  construction  of  railroads 
to  parallel  the  great  natural  highway  and  witness  the  fulfillment  of 
the  "Cassandra  warnings"  uttered  by  DeBow  and  others  during  the 
decade  before  the  war. 

Next  to  the  river  commerce,  the  trade  in  Hve-stock  and  slaves  was  the 
most  important  element  in  the  commercial  intercourse  between  the 
North  and  South.  Each  year  large  droves  of  horses,  mules,  cattle, 
and  hogs  were  driven  into  the  South  from  the  northern  and  "border" 
States.  It  was  estimated,  in  1845  that  in  the  preceding  twenty  years 
the  southern  planters  had  spent  $900,000,000  in  the  neighboring  States 
for  mules,  horses,  implements,  and  clothing.'  Buckingham  stated  in 
1 841  that  10,000  horses  and  mules  came  every  year  from  the  Middle 
Atlantic  and  Western  States  to  the  South  Atlantic  States.^  Rearing 
mules  for  the  southern  markets  was  an  important  occupation  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee,  where  the  extensive  grazing-lands  could  be  used 
for  that  purpose  more  profitably  than  for  any  other,  and  the  farmers  all 
over  the  corn-raising  section  of  the  country  found  an  unfailing  source 
of  gain  in  the  demand  for  live-stock  in  the  southern  cottonfields. 

^DeBow.  RtMomrces  of  Ike  StmUurH  and  Western  States,  II.  456. 
*tUport  on  Inienud  Commerce,  1879,  pp.  122,  128. 

'lock.  Sonikem  Siidig^,  55.  i 

•Bf  kingham.  Stow  StaUs  in  America,  II,  203;  also  in  Callender.  Economic  History  (if4/nHei  I 

192. 
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he  domestic  slave-trade  f>f  the  United  States  commenced  to  be  of 
ortance  after  1820,  when  cotton  culture,  with  which  the  institudon 
laveiy  was  so  intimately  connected,  began  to  spread  among  the 
es  along  the  Gulf.  During  the  years  from  1830  to  i860  the  slave 
k  was  very  large.  The  price  of  an  adult  negro  in  1790  had  been 
■),  but  as  the  demand^  for  slaves  in  the  cotton-belt  expanded,  the 
e  rose  until  in  1840  it  was  ^500;  in  1850  it  was  $1,000,  and  in  i860 
1  plantation  hands  brought  from  $1,400  to  $2,000  each.'  Slaves 
;  sent  to  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
,  Arkansas,  and  Texas,  from  plantations  in  Virginia,  Maryland, 
th  Carolina,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  Delaware,  the 
eholders  in  the  latter  group  of  States  finding  it  more  profitable  to 
ose  of  their  negroes  at  the  prices  prevailing  in  the  cotton  States 
I  to  keep  them  for  labor  on  their  farms.  Though  no  statistics  of 
volume  of  the  internal  slave  traffic  exist,  evidence  from  contem- 
iry  accounts  make  it  plain  that  the  trade  was  unquestionably 
nsive.  Olmsted  in  1856  estimated  that  considerably  more  thah 
00  negroes  were  sent  annually  from  the  border  States  to  the  cot- 
States,*  and  at  the  prices  then  existing  the  traffic  must  have  had 
ilue  approaching  $30,000,000  a  year,  thus  giving  it  an  important 
e  among  the  commercial  interchanges  between  the  North  and 
ch. 

INTERNAL  TRADE  OF  THE  FAR  WEST 
Dng  before  Texas  had  gained  independence  or  the  California  terri- 

had  passed  into  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  enterprising 
:hants  on  the  western  frontier  began  trading  with  the  Mexican 
ements  situated  in  what  is  now  the  State  of  New  Mexico. ,  In  1821 
lall  caravan  of  pack  horses  went  from  Franklin,  Missouri,  to  Santa 
vith  dry  goods  and  other  light  merchandise.  Large  profits  were 
zed  on  very  small  quantities  of  goods,  and  the  traders  were  en- 
aged  to  expand  their  business.  In  1824,  wagons  drawn  by  mules 
oxen  were  introduced  as  a  means  of  transportation,  and  the  same 

the  old  "Santa  Fe  Trail"  was  made  an  authorized  road  by  an  act 
ongress.  By  1843  ^^^  export  trade  with  the  Mexican  settlements 
le  Southwest  had  grown  to  an  annual  value  of  nearly  $500,000.' 
a  few  years  the  trade  was  almost  entirely  shut  off  by  the  hostile 
m  of  President  Santa  Ana,  but  after  the  occupation  of  the  western 
tory  by  the  United  States  troops  in  1846  it  began  again  and  assumed 
;r  proportions  than  ever  before.  From  1847  to  1859  the  average 
lal  value  of  merchandise  carried  in  wagons  to  New  Mexico  was 
It  $1,150,000,  and  in  i860  the  total  value  was  $3,500,000.*  The 
'  shipping-points  were  Independence  and  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

mmonil.  Tin  CoUon  CuUure  and  Uu  CaUtm  Tradt,  51.  TJw  Cotton  Kimfiim.  t.  58. 

X»(  on  /BliTital  Commerct.  1889.  p.  S6J;  Hunfj  UtrcktnU'  Uagaain*.  XI.  1844,  p.  475. 

•ort  on  Intemai  Commtrct.  1889.  p.  56S. 
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Transportation  was  supplied  by  regular  freighters,  who  employed  a 
lai^  number  of  men  to  conduct  the  white-topped  "prairie  schooners" 
across  the  broad  expanse  of  unsettled  country  between  the  Missouri 
River  and  the  mountains.  New  Mexico  paid  for  its  imports  with 
bullion  and  wool  produced  within  the  Territory,  and  with  the  money 
secured  by  the  sale  of  sheep  driven  to  California  or  by  the  sale  of  the 
scanty  agricultural  produce,  which  was  disposed  of  at  remunerative 
rates  at  the  government  miHtary  posts  and  Indian  agencies.^ 

In  addition  to  the  wagon  trade  with  New  Mexico,  the  Missouri  River 
cities  carried  on  a  similar  commerce  with  Utah,  which  was  occupied  by 
the  Mormon  settlers  in  1848.  Utah  was  closer  to  California  than 
to  the  Missouri  River  points,  but  the  inferiority  of  the  roads  to  San 
Francisco  made  transportation  to  that  city  more  expensive  than  to 
Kansas  City  or  Leavenworth.  The  traffic  carried  to  the  Mormon 
settlements  consisted  chiefly  of  dry  goods,  groceries,  hardware,  and 
drugs.  No  statistics  of  the  volume  of  trade  were  kept,  but  it  is  esti- 
mated that  it  never  reached  more  than  12,000  tons  a  year,  which  was 
somewhats  mailer  than  the  trade  with  Santa  Fe.^ 

When  gold  was  discovered  in  Colorado  in  1859  there  was  an  immedi- 
ate rush  of  settlers  to  that  territory,,  which  was  accompanied  by  the 
rise  of  a  heavy  trade  in  tools  and  provisions.  A  stage-line  was  started 
between  Leavenworth  and  Denver  to  accommodate  the  gold-seekers 
hurrying  to  the  newly  found  deposits,  and  the  next  year  (i860)  the 
line  was  continued  to  Salt  Lake  City.  A  line  was  already  in  operation 
between  that  city  and  San  Francisco,  and  thus  regular  passenger  service 
was  established  entirely  across  the  United  States.^ 

There  was  no  overland  freight  traffic  to  or  froiai  the  Pacific  coast. 
The  commerce  of  California  with  other  parts  of  the  country,  aside 
from  the  sheep  trade  with  New  Mexico,  was  all  carried  on  around 
Cape  Horn  or  across  Central  America.  The  internal  trade  within 
California  itself,  however,  was  extensive.  Mining  camps  in  the 
mountains  drew  from  San  Francisco  their  supplies  of  tools,  machinery, 
and  food,  which  were  shipped  in  boats  up  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  Rivers  and  hauled  in  wagons  to  the  mining  districts.  The 
freight  rates  on  the  rivers  were  $75  a  ton  and  the  rates  for  land  trans- 
portation were  simply  enormous,^  while  passenger  fares  were  strictly  in 
keeping  with  the  charges  for  freight  service.  San  Francisco  was  a 
city  of  58,802  in  i860  and  its  manufacturing  establishments  turned  out 
more  than  $19,000,000  worth  of  products,  the  most  important  of  which 
were  flour,  sawed  lumber,  sugar,  and  liquor,^  all  made  from  products 
carried  to  the  city  in  boats  and  wagons.  Only  30  miles  of  railroad 
were  to  be  found  in  California  in  i860,  but  the  growth  of  industry  and 
commerce  promised  a  rapid  accumulation  of  capital  that  was  to  develop 

^Btport  on  InUmal  Omnurcg,  1889,  p,  566.        */Mtf..  1890,  p.  853.         ^Ibid,,  1890.  p.  123. 

«/6(tf.V  1890,  p.  124.  '/Mtf..  373. 
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a  transportation  system  within  the  State  as  well  as  assist  in  the  omi- 
struction  of  the  transcontinental  railroad  line  to  connect  the  Far  Wett 
with  the  loyal  States  of  the  East. 

SUMMARY. 

The  expansion  of  the  volume  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  United 
States  during  this  era  of  industrial  and  agricultural  expansion  more 
than  justified  the  expectations  existing  in  1830.  The  improvement  of 
the  facilities  for  communication  and  transportarion  permitted  a  con- 
t^lually  increasing  accentuation  of  territorial  division  of  labor,  which 
fostered  the  growth  of  mutual  dependence  between  regions  where  geo- 
graphic, social,  or  other  conditions  led  naturally  to  the  p/edominance 
of  a  special  type  of  industry.  The  manufacturing  and  commercial  pop- 
uladon  of  the  Northeastern  States  was  fed  by  the  farm  products  of 
the  Central  States,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  Central  States  drew  their 
imported  supplies,  clothing,  shoes,  and  large  quandties  of  general  mer- 
chandise from  the  eastern  markets.  The  South  relied  almost  enrirely 
upon  the  North  for  food,  manufactures,  and  imported  goods.  In  i860 
the  wheat  production  in  Florida,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Louisiana, 
Arkansas,  and  Texas  amounted  to  only  a  peck  for  each  inhabitant. 
Food  for  the  entire  cotton-belt  was  raised  in  northern  fields,  and  the 
clothing,  tools,  and  machinery  consumed  in  the  Southern  States  were 
made  in  northern  factories.  The  North  in  turn  bought  from  the  South 
raw  materials  for  northern  sugar  and  cotton  industries,  and  northern 
shipping  interests  carried  to  European  markets  the  heavy  exports  of 
southern  cotton,  the  proceeds  from  which  paid  the  southern  debts  in 
Northern  States  and  settled  the  large  unfavorable  balance  of  the 
northern  foreign  trade. 

Domesric  trade  was  several  times  larger  than  the  foreign  trade. 
Foreign  exports  comprised  but  a  small  fracrion  of  the  great  volume  of 
wealth  annually  produced.  In  the  treasury  report  of  1847-48,  Secre- 
tary Robert  J.  Walker  said : 

''The  value  of  our  products  exceeds  three  thousand  milUgns  of  debars. 
Our  population  doubles  once  in  every  twenty-three  years  and  our  products 
quadruple  in  the  same  period.  Of  this  ^3,000,000,000  only  about  $150,000,000 
are  exported  abroad,  leaving  $2,850,000,000  at  home,  of 'which  at  least 
$500,000,000  are  annually  interchanged  among  the  States  of  the  Union." 

In  1854  DeBow  estimated  the  value  of  home  and  foreign  commerce 
at  $1,500,000,000.  It  is  probable  that  in  i860  the  interstate  commerce 
alone  amounted  to  almost  $1,000,000,000. 

Israel  D.  Andrews  gave  the  estimate  of  the  amount  and  value  of 
domestic  trade  that  is  presented  in  table  16.^ 

Before  1830  the  chief  problem  in  regard  to  internal  commerce  had 
been  the  creation  of  a  market  for  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  great 

^Rtpori  on  CoUmial  and  Lake  Tradi  (prepared  in  1S53).  p  90$. 
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central  grain-belt.  There  was  an  urgent  necessity  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  non*agricultural  population  that  would  consume  the  super- 
fluous supply  of  food  products  and  give  the  farmers  an  opportunity  to 
exchange  their  grain  for  commodities  which  they  could  not  produce  for 
themselves.  During  this  period  the  development  of  manufacturing 
in  the  North,  the  spread  of  cotton  culture  in  the  South,  and  the  open- 
ing of  foreign  markets  to  American  grain  created  the  demand  for  cereal 
products  and  relieved  the  embarrassed  agricultural  interests  of  the  grain 
States.  Of  these  three  factors,  the  development  of  manufacturing  was 
by  far  the  most  important.  >  As  factories  multiplied  in  the  Northern 
States,  large  industrial  and  commercial  cities  arose,  and  the  population 

Table  16. — EsHmaud  Umnagi  and  value  of  domestic  ammefce^  18$!  and  i8S2, 


Net. 
[Less  duplications.] 

Gross. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Tons. 

Value. 

Ettimatr  of  1851 : 

Lake  commerce. ....... 

River  commerce 

AjKrentte 

1,985,563 
2,033,400 

1157,236,729 
169,751,372 

• 

3,971,126 
4,066,800 

1314,473,458 
339,502,744 

4,018,963 

326,988,101 

8,037,926 

653,976,202 

EeUmftteof  1852: 

Coastlfic  trade. 

20,397,490 
9,000,000 
5,407,500 

1,659,519,686 
594,000,000 
540,750,000 

40,794,980 
18,000,000 
10,815,000 

3,319,039,372 
1,188,000,000 
1,081,500,000 

Canal  commerce 

Railway  commerce 

Agnvnti* 

34,804,990 

2,794,269,686 

69,609,980 

5,588,539,372 

"  ••"^•""•^ ••••••••*•• 

of  these  great  urban  centers  consumed  the  largest  part  of  the  surplus 
produce  of  the  farmer  and  provided  the  market  so  urgently  needed. 
The  growth  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the  South  and  the  rise  of  the 
foreign  grain-trade  were  also  important  factors  in  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  securing  a  market,  but  the  amount  of  produce  of  the  Central 
States  consumed  in  the  South  and  in  Europe  was  small  in  comparison 
to  the  large  shipments  made  to  eastern  manufacturing  districts  or 
in  comparison  to  the  quantity  consumed  in  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  centers  of  the  grain-belt  itself. 

To  what  degree  the  tariff  legislation  of  1824  and  1828  was  responsible 
for  the  growth  of  manufacturing  in  the  United  States  has  been  a  debata- 
ble question.  That  manufacturing  continued  to  grow  after  the  tariff 
had  been  reduced  to  what  was  almost  a  revenue  basis  is  evidence  that 
protective  duties  were  not  needed  to  sustain  the  manufacturing  indus- 
tries, but  whether  these  industries  would  have  been  started  on  as  large 
a  scale  without  the  encouragement  afforded  by  the  tariff  legislation  pre- 
vious to  1830  is  at  least  uncertain.   Whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  the 
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ments  concerning  the  tariff  of  this  period,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
lopment  of  manufacturing  was  the  chief  factor  in  solving  the  diffi* 
r  of  supplying  a  marltet  for  agricultural  produce.  Furthermore, 
mactment  of  the  tariiF  laws  of  1824  and  1828  represented  an  effort 
lie  part  of  the  people  to  employ  legislarive  measures  to  ameliorate 
■  economic  condition.  When  it  was  no  longer  deemed  necessary 
tain  high  import  duties  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  market,  the 
y  of  protection  was  gradually  abandoned,  and  the  provisions  of 
lariff  measures  enacted  in  1846  and  1857  were  governed  chiefly  by 
iderations  in  regard  to  the  revenues  of  the  Federal  Government, 
le  problem  of  supplying  adequate  transportation  facilities  con- 
id  to  confront  the  nation  during  this  period,  and  in  the  solution  of 
question  the  people  employed  their  political  institutions.  Nearly 
f  the  numerous  canals  built  throughout  the  country  after  1825 
some  of  the  earliest  railroads  of  the  Central  States  were  public 
rprises  undertaken  by  the  State  governments.  However,  the 
es  were   financially  and  administratively  unable  to  cope  alone 

the  transportation  problem.  Many  of  them  embarked  in  unwise 
y  ventures  foredoomed  to  failure;  bankruptcy  and  repudiation 
wed,  and  the  private  corporation  replaced  the  State  in  the  Beld  of 
sportation.  But  though  the  corporations  assumed  the  initiative 
control,  they  were  unable  to  carry  out  their  various  projects  alone, 
it  was  by  means  of  generous  aid  given  directly  by  local  and  State 
rnments,  and  indirectly  by  the  Federal  Government,  that  the 
sportation  system  of  the  country  was  developed. 

was  unfortunate  that  the  Federal  Government,  while  so  active 
:veloping  markets  and  providing  transportation  facilities,  was  not 
illy  active  in  attempting  to  establish  a  satisfactory  currency  sys- 
In  1837  the  country  was  visited  by  a  disastrous  financial  panic, 
rtly  attributable  to  ill-advised  financial  administration  by  the 
;mment  and  to  extravagant  speculation,  much  of  which  would 
-.  been  impossible  had  there  existed  a  system  by  which  the  issue  of 
it  money  could  have  been  properly  regulated.  Again,  in  1857,  an 
af  speculation  culminated  in  a  panic,  which,  however,  was  not  so 
re  nor  so  long  protracted  as  that  of  1837.  Both  these  crises  seri- 
^  impeded  industry  and  commerce,  but  because  of  the  abundance 
;al  wealth  in  the  country  there  was  in  neither  instance  a  great 
'dation  of  material  progress. 

1  the  whole,  the  period  from  1830  to  i860  was  one  of  great  pros- 
y  and  contentment.  The  wealth  of  the  country  grew  enormously, 
for  the  most  part  it  was  equally  distributed,  there  being  few 
lers  and  few  very  rich  individuals.     The  twenty  years  following 

have  been  called  the  "golden  age"  of  American  history,  and  as 
IS  concerns  the  widespread  diffusion  of  material  comforts  they 
rve  the  name. 
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Notwithstanding  the  great  material  prosperity  that  attended  the 
country,  however,  the  spirit  of  sectionalism  which  had  arisen  during 
the  contest  over  the  adoption  of  the  "American  system"  remained 
strong  even  after  the  question  of  protecrion  had  practically  ceased 
to  be  an  important  political  issue.  Feeling  that  the  economic  prog- 
ress of  the  North  had  been  effected  largely  at  the  expense  of  the  South, 
and  fearful  that  the  propaganda  of  the  abolitionists  and  the  success- 
ful efforts  of  the  northern  political  leaders  to  restrict  the  territorial 
extension  of  slavery  foretold  the  ultimate  intention  of  destroying  that 
institution  altogether,  the  southern  people  decided  to  sever  the 
political  bonds  between  the  two  sections,  the  economic  institutions 
of  which  differed  so  widely,  and  to  establish  a  separate  State  whose 
political  ideals  would  conform  to  the  economic  conditions  and  social 
ideals  of  the  South.  This  decision  the  South  stood  ready  to  enforce  by 
an  appeal  to  arms;  the  people  of  the  North  preferring  "to  accept  war 
rather  than  that  the  nation  should  perish,"  made  ready  to  prevent  the 
proposed  dissolution  of  the  Union;  and  the  era  of  general  happiness  and 
comfort  ended  amid  the  rumblings  of  the  impending  struggle. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

EGONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT.  I860  TO  1900. 

Changes  produced  by  the  Civil  War,  254.  Development  of  the  United  States  from 
i860  to  1900  in  population  and  wealth,  256;  in  agriculture^  257;  in  mtninc  262; 
in  lumbering,  263;  in  manufacturing,  263;  in  transporudon,  265. 

The  Civil  War  marked  a  notable  turning-point  in  the  economic 
liistory  of  the  United  States.  National  development  since  i860  has 
been  shaped  to  a  large  degree  by  fundamental  political  and  economic 
changes  that  occurred  during  the  war — changes  which  were,  for  the 
most  part,  the  eflFect  of  various  expedients  resorted  to  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  enable  it  to  bring  the  struggle  for  the  preservation  of 
the  Union  to  a  successful  issue.  To  crush  the  military  strength  of 
the  South  the  Federal  authorities  adopted  the  expedient  of  the  abolition 
of  slavery  and,  to  the  surprise  of  both  the  North  and  the  South,  '*  the 
cause  of  the  conflict  ceased  before  the  conflict  itself,"  and  the  country . 
emerged  from  the  war  freed  of  the  greatest  obstacle  to  its  social  homo- 
geneity. To  secure  revenue  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war,  the  duties 
on  imports  were  raised  between  1861  and  1866  to  an  unprecedented 
point,  and  when  Congress  failed,  after  the  return  of  peace,  to  reduce 
the  tariflP  schedules  to  their  old  level,  manufacturing  interests  found 
themselves  protected  i>y  a  tariff  so  high  that  foreign  competition 
was  largely  eliminated.  To  secure  needed  aid  in  financing  the  costly 
struggle.  Congress  established  the  national  banking  system,  which 
gave  more  uniformity  to  the  currency  and  brought  the  financial  centers 
of  the  country  into  closer  relation.  The  anxiety  to  connect  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coasts  by  rail  led  the  Federal  Government  to  adopt  the 
practice  of  granting  large  subsidies  to  the  builders  of  great  transconti* 
nental  railway  lines.  The  stimulation  which  the  war  gave  to  manu- 
facturing and  transportation  in  the  North  and  the  shrewd  manipula- 
tion 6f  the  money  market  during  the  years  of  the  national  crisis  made 
possible  the  accumulation  and  concentration  of  large  quantities  of 
capital  funds  under  the  control  of  a  small  number  of  persons. 

It  was  inevitable  that  such  radical  changes  would  modify  the  course 
of  industrial  progress.  Because  of  the  importance  of  slavery  as  the 
underlying  cause  of  the  war,  there  has  been  a  natural  tendency  to  regard 
its  abolition  as  the  most  striking  and  significant  net  result  of  the  great 
conflict,  but  it  is  to  be  d<^ubted  whether  the  emanicipation  of  the  n^ro 
had  as  great  an  eflFect  on  subsequent  economic  development  as  the 
other  innovatioijs,  which  were  so  obscured  by  the  turmoil  of  the  war 
that  they  received  but  little  attention  and  were  regarded  as  being  of 
much  less  si|;nifiDcance.    The  complete  transformation  in  the  tariflP 
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of  the  nation  permitted  the  growth  of  manufacturing  to  an 
extent  that  likely  would  have  been  impossible  had  the  war  not  occurred; 
the  construction  of  the  transcontinental  railroads  had  an  immeasurable 
effect  on  the  development  of  the  great  region  west  of  the  Missouri  River; 
the  cmicentration  of  capital  provided  the  means  by  which  industrial 
enterprises  could  be  carried  out  on  a  gigantic  scale;  the  establishment 
of  a  uniform  currency  and  a  better  banking  system  accelerated  the 
growth  of  industry  and  trade.  It  is  in  these  changes  that  is  found  the 
explanation  of  much  of  the  economic  history  of  the  United  States  since 
the  Civil  War. 

The  period  from  i860  to  1900  was  one  of  development  and  exploita- 
tion. The  years  prior  to  the  Civil  War  had  been  marked  by  the 
advance  of  the  political  authority  of  the  United  States  to  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  and  at  the  same  time  the  nation  had  enjoyed  an  era  of  notable 
agricultural,  industrial,  and  commercial  prosperity,  especially  in  the 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  However,  the  tremendous  possi- 
bilities (^the  country  were  only  beginning  to  be  realized  in  i860  and, 
remarkable  as  was  the  development  before  that  year,  it  was  completely 
eclipsed  by  the  amazing  progress  made  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
century.  An  abundance  of  unoccupied  land  of  rich  and  varied  natural 
resources,  favorable  climatic  conditions,  a  complete  absence  of  checks 
on  individual  initiative  and  enterprise  and  of  restrictions  on  internal 
cooununication  and  trade,  and  the  encouragement  afforded  to  industry 
by  the  liberal  policies  of  the  Federal  Government  all  combined  to  create 
exceptional  economic  opportunities.  Labor,  capital,  and  transportation 
facilities  alone  were  needed,  and  as  these  increased  the  wealth  production 
of  the  United  States  multiplied  with  great  rapidity.  The  extension  of 
the  railway  system  permitted  the  constant  growth  of  agriculture  and 
rendered  accessible  the  mineral  and  forest  products  in  which  the  land 
abounded;  cheap  and  plentiful  raw  materials  from  field,  mine,  and  forest 
made  possible  a  rapid  increase  of  manufacturing.  European  immigrants, 
eager  to  share  in  the  wealth  of  the  new  world,  poured  in  to  recruit  the 
labor  force  necessary  for  the  industrial  conquest;  and  the  invention  and 
application  of  labor-^saving  machinery  of  every  description  greatly 
increased  the  eflfectiveness  of  the  effort'  of  each  individual.  All  parts 
of  the  country  participated  in  the  material  prbgress.  The  South 
recovered  from  the  state  of  prostration  in  which  it  was  left  by  the 
ravages  of  the  disastrous  war,  and  became  more  prosperous  and  flour- 
ithiiig  than  ever;  the  Northern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  increased 
their  agricultural  production  and  also  became  one  of  the  greatest  manu- 
facturing and  mining  districts  in  the  world ;  on  the  prairie  lands  west  of 
the  Miaaissippi  a  new  cereal  kingdom  was  founded;  the  western  plains 
were  omverted  into  live-stock  ranches;  and  the  forests,  orchards,  and 
grain-fields  of  the  Pacific  States  proved  to  be  greater  sources  of  wealth 
than  were  their  mines  of  gold  and  silver 
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itistical  account  of  the  economic  progress  of  the  United  States 
60  to  1900  gives  an  idea  of  the  rapid  exploitation  of  the  resources 
:ountry  during  that  period,  and  while  the  figures  involved  in 
I  account  are  of  too  great  magnitude  to  convey  an  adequate 
ion  as  regards  the  actual  volume  of  national  wealth,  they 
eless  afford  a  standard  by  which  the  growth  of  the  country 

measured  and  furnish  a  basis  for  comparing  different  times 
'erent  sections.  An  understanding  of  the  expansion  of  com- 
rom  i860  to  1900  would  be  impossible  without  a  knowledge  of 
cerial  progress  that  was  made,  and  the  story  of  the  internal 
111  be  preceded  by  a  sketch  of  the  economic  development  during 

forty  years  of  the  century. 


POPULATION  AND  WEALTH. 

e  forty  years  following  i860  the  number  of  people  in  the  United 
exclusive  of  outlying  possessions,   rose  from  31,000,000  to 

»o.  Table  17  shows  the  total  population  of  the  continental 
of  the  country  and  the  number  of  inhabitants  per  square  mile 
census,  with  the  percentage  of  increase  for  each  decade  from 
1900.' 

Table  17. — Numbtr,  d/niily,  anJ  incrcaii  of 
dtctnnial  emustt.  lS< 


I  of  ike  UniuJ  Suus, 


Year. 

Population. 

Number  of  inhabi- 
Unl9  per  square  mile. 

PcrccDUgc 
of  incnaae. 

1860 

1870 
ISKO 
1890 
1900 

31,«,l,22l 

38,SS8,37l 
S0,1S5,783 
62,622,250 
76,303,387 

10  8 
13  3 
17.3 
11. 2 
25.6 

3S  6 

22.6 
30.1 
24  9 
20.7 

ate  of  increase  of  the  number  of  inhabitants  was  considerably 
1  it  had  been  during  the  period  before  the  war,  but  the  decennial 

in  density  of  population  was  larger  than  it  had  been  before, 
lection  of  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi,  where  the  rapid 
ment  of  manufacturing,  mining,  and  transportation  created  a 
mand  for  wage  laborers,  the  greatest  actual  increase  of  numbers 
1.     Most  of  the  14,000,000  foreign  immigrants  who  entered  the 

during  the  four  decades  settled  in  this  section,  and  they  and 
scendants  formed  a  large  part  of  the  added  population.  How- 
e  rate  of  increase  in  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  was  not 
o  large  as  the  rate  of  increase  in  the  States  west  of  the  river, 

actual  increase  of  numbers  in  the  western  section  was  sufB- 
great  to  cause  the  center  of  population  to  advance  steadily 

>U.  S.  Centua  1900,  Populalion,  I,  2-6. 
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nearer  the  Mississippi.  The  agricultural  region  between  the  river  and 
the  western  mountains  began  to  fill  up  very  rapidly  after  the  war,  and 
the  population  of  the  western-central  group  of  States  rose  in  forty 
yeats  from  4,000,000  to  17,000,000.  The  movement  to  the  Far  West, 
which  had  begun  during  the  fifties,  went  constantly  forward,  and  the 
States  along  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  mountain  section,  with  an 
increase  of  population  from  a  little  more  than  500,000  to  more  than 
4,000,000,  showed  a  higher  rate  of  growth  than  any  other  section  of 
the  country. 

The  wealth  of  the  nation  increased  at  a  much  more  rapid  rate  than 
the  population.  Between  i860  and  1900,  the  total  wealth  of  the 
country,  as  given  in  the  census  reports,  grew  from  $16,159,616,000  to 
^8,517,306,775,  a  per  capita  increase  in  the  forty  years  from  $514  to 
^1,165.^  These  figures  convey  some  idea  of  the  growth  of  the  produc- 
tive capacity  of  the  people  and  of  the  material  progress  of  the  country  as 
a  whole.  It  would  be  impossible  to  give  a  detailed  account  of  the 
innumerable  industries  to  which  the  energies  and  resources  of  the 
nation  were  devoted  to  create  such  a  vast  total;  only  some  of  the  large 
basic  ones  may  be  considered. 

AGRICULTURE. 

The  growth  of  agriculture,  which  had  been  one  of  the  most  conspicu- 
ous features  of  the  development  of  the  United  States  before  i860, 
proceeded  on  a  sdll  greater  scale  after  the  war.  Within  two  decades 
the  country  assumed  the  leading  place  among  the  nations  of  the  world 
in  the  producrion  of  grain  and  live-stock,  maintaining  at  the  same 
time  its  supremacy  as  a  producer  and  exporter  of  cotton  and  tobacco. 
The  chief  reasons  for  the  great  increase  in  the  farming  industry  were  the 
existence  of  an  enormous  area  of  fertile  land,  the  application  of  machin- 
ery to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  the  fact  that  foreign  and  domestic 
markets  expanded  to  a  degree  sufficient  to  absorb  the  greatly  augmented 
annual  production. 

West  of  the  Mississippi  River  in  i860  lay  wide  areas  of  rich  soil 
yet  untouched  by  the  plow.  In  1862  the  Homestead  Act  was  passed, 
by  the  provisions  of  which  farms  were  granted  without  charge  to 
persons  who  would  settle  on  the  land  and  maintain  a  residence  for  at 
least  five  years.  The  opportunity  to  secure  a  comfortable  home  on 
such  easy  terms  was  eagerly  seized  by  thousands  of  people.  During 
the  twenty  years  between  i860  and  1880  the  Federal  Government  gave 
away  65,000,000  acres  of  land  to  various  individuals;  the  ''fronuer'' 
disappeared  before  the  advance  of  the  sturdy  '^homesteaders;"  and 
much  of  the  western  prairie  was  transformed  into  grain  fields.    In  the 

western  section  of  the  Northern  Central  States,  where  the  greatest  agri- 

■  ■  .  ■  ■■  ^ 
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I  development  took  place,  the  population  incfea^ed  4,ooc^ooo 
twenty  yean  following  i860.  In  tiie  rest  of  the  regioa  west  of 
ssUsippi  the  increase  was  but  little  len  rapid,  and  by  1880 
ive  <^  westward  migration  had  swept  across  the  continent. 

the  remainder  of  the  century  the  West  continued  to  fill  up 
pidly.    The  less  desirable  grain-land  was  occupied,  large  tracu 

soil  were  irrigated  and  added  to  the  cultivated  area  of  the 
r,  and  wide  sections  of  the  western  plains  were  fenced  off  and 
:ed  into  sheep  and  cattle  ranches.  In  i860  the  total  number 
IS  in  the  United  States  was  2,044,077,  comprising  407,212,538 
F  land.  By  1880  the  number  of  farms  doubled,  with  a  total 
area  of  130,000,000  acres,  and  by  1900  there  were  5,739,657 
iritb  an  acreage  of  641,201,546,'  while  the  value  of  farm  property 
ed  during  the  forty  years  from  $7,980,493,000  to  $20,514,001,000. 
addition  of  400,000,000  acres  to  the.  agricultural  domain  of  the 
irould  have  been  impossible  had  it  not  been  for  the  rapid  growth 
se  of  agricultural  machinery  and  the  consequent  transformation 
methods  of  farming.  Not  only  did  the  improved  methods  of 
ure  make  possible  the  cultivation  of  a  much  larger  quantity  of 
it  they  added  greatly  to  the  productivity  of  each  unit  trf"  land 
or,  thereby  cheapening  the  products  of  the  farm  for  the  con- 
irithout  curtailing  the  profits  of  the  farmer. 
e  the  Civil  War  broke  out,  the  application  of  machinery  to 
ure  had  spread  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  withdrawal  of  a 
irt  of  the  labor-supply  to  recruit  the  armies  greatly  stimulated 
of  labor-saving  devices  while  the  war  was  in  progress,  and  aftei 
im  of  peace  the  practice  was  continued  on  a  still  more  extensive 

Improved  cultivators,  seeders,  reapers,  threshers,  and  other 
>s,  and  the  substitution  of  horse-power  and  steam-power  for 

labor  multiplied  the  productive  capacity  of  a  single  man  more 
'elve  fold  in  the  half  century  between  1830  and  t88o.     The 
f  farming  implements  in  use  increased  from  $246,000,000  in 
$407,000,000  in  1880  and  to  $761,000,000  in  1900.* 
3  less  significance  was  the  improvement  of  the  mechanical 

and  the  processes  by  which  raw  products  of  the  farm  were 
,  transported,  and  converted  into  commodities  ready  for  the 
;r.  The  roller  process  of  manufacturing  floor  made  the  spring 
f  the  Northeast  superior  to  winter  wheat  as  a  breadstuff.  The 
For  separating  cotton  seeds  from  theiiberwere  greatlyimproved. 
:hods  of  slaughtering  live-stock  and  of  packing  and  transporting 
rere  revolutionized.  The  marketing  of  the  aimual  product 
ilture  was  made  possible  only  by  the  use  of  unique  devices  by 
le  various  commodities  could  be  handled  and  transported  in  a 
edy,  and  econ<Mnical  manner. 
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The  most  striking  feature  of  the  new  agricultural  era  was  the  rapid 
expansion  of  the  exportation  of  farm  products,  especially  of  cereals. 
The  development  of  the  grain-raising  industry  subsequent  to  i860 
gave  rise  to  an  annual  product  far  in  excess  of  domestic  needs,  and 
it  was  fortunate  for  the  farming  interests^  and  for  the  country  as  a 
whole  that  it  was  found  possible  to  disposc^of  the  large  yearly  surplus 
abroad.  The  exportation  of  grain  in  large  quantities  began  during 
the  Civil  War,  when  the  grain  States  lost  temporarily  one  of  their 
most  important  domestic  markets.  After  the  close  of  the  war  the 
internal  grain  trade  quickly  surpassed  its  former  proportions;  but, 
rapidly  as  the  home  market  expanded,  the  increase  of  the  volume  of 
production  was  considerably  greater,  and  of  the  entire  amount  of 
wheat  raised  in  the  country  between  1870  and  1900,  nearly  a  third 
was  sent  abroad  for  consumption.^  The  exportation  of  cotton,  which 
had  constituted  the  most  important  part  of  the  foreign  trade  in  agri- 
cultural products  for  several  decades  before  i860,  was  almost  com- 

Tablb  X^.—drtd  produciian  in  the  United  StaUi,  i860,  iSSo,  1900, 


Censiii 

Production. 

ywur. 

All  cereals. 

Com. 

Wheat. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Barley. 

1860 
1880 
1900 

biushels, 
1.242.000.000 
2.699.000.000 
4.435.000.000 

bushels. 
839.000.000 
1.755.000.000 
2.666.000.000 

bushels, 
173.000.000 
459,000.000 
659.000.000 

bushAs^ 
173.000.000 
408.000.000 
943,000.000 

bushels, 
21.000.000 
20.000.000 
26.000.000 

hushAs, 
16.000.000 
44.000.000 
120.000.000 

pletely  stopped  while  the  war  was  in  progress,  but  after  1865  it  soon 
regained  and  surpassed  its  former  volume.  More  than  two-thirds  of 
the  cotton  raised  in  the  United  States  between  1865  and  1900  was 
exported.'  For  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  United 
States  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  food  products  for  nations  of 
western  Europe,  as  well  as  the  chief  source  of  supply  of  raw  materials 
for  some  of  their  most  important  industries.  The  increase  in  the  vol- 
ume of  exports  to  Europe  created  and  maintained  a  balance  of  trade 
by  which  abundance  of  new  capital  was  obtained  for  use  in  the  United 
States.  Thus  the  growing  foreign  market  not  only  made  possible  the 
rapid  agricultural  progress,  but  furnished  the  means  of  creating  and 
expanding  many  other  lines  of  industry. 

Among  the  various  products  grown  on  the  farms  of  the  United  States 
after  i860  the  cereals  held  by  far  the  most  important  place.  The 
advance  in  cereal  production  is  shown  by  table  18.' 

The  cereal  crop  of  1899  constituted  nearly  half  of  the  total  value  of 
all  the  crops  raised  in  the  country  and  almost  a  third  of  the  total  value 
of  all  farm  products  of  that  year. 

AbttrQ€X  €f  Untied  SlaUs,  1911.  p.  563.  *Ibid.,  p.  566. 
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Com  was  the  leading  grain,  composing  more  than  a  half  of  the  entire 
cereal  production.  As  an  article  of  commerce,  com  remained  somewhat 
less  important  than  wheat,  most  of  it  coming  to  the  market  in  the  form  of 
beef,  pork,  poultry,  or  dairy  products.  The  center  of  com  production 
shifted  rapidly  westward  during  this  period.  In  1B60  Missouri  was  the 
only  State  west  of  the  Mississippi  River  that  held  a  place  among  the 
five  leading  corn-producing  States.  In  1870  and  in  1880  Iowa  held 
second  place,  and  in  1890  and  1900  four  States  west  of  the  Mississippi — 
Iowa,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Missouri — ^were  among  the  five  leading 
com  States.  Every  census  from  i860  to  19CX)  except  one  showed 
Illinois  as  holding  first  place,  the  one  exception  being  that  of  1890,  when 
Illinois  lost  precedence  to  Iowa.  The  shifting  of  the  center  of  wheat 
production  was  no  less  marked.  Illinois  still  maintained  the  lead  in 
1880,  but  after  that  year  the  wheat-belt  around  the  lakes  rapidly  lost 
precedence  to  the  great  spring-wheat  area  of  the  northwest.  In  I9CX> 
Ohio  was  the  only  State  east  of  the  Mississippi  to  rank  among  the  five 
leading  wheat  States,  the  other  four  being  Minnesota,  North  Dakota, 
South  Dakota,  and  Kansas.  The  wheat  crop  of  Minnesota  alone  in 
1899  amounted  to  more  than  95,000,000  bushels,  a  quantity  almost 
equal  to  the  wheat  production  of  the  entire  United  States  a  half  cen- 
tury before. 

The  production  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  was  given  in  the 
various  census  years  as  follows:"  5,387,052  bales  in  i860;  3,011,996 
in  1870;  5,755,359  in  1880;  7,472,511  in  1890;  9,534,707  in  1900. 

The  Civil  War  left  agriculture  temporarily  prostrated  in  the  cotton 
States.  Thousands  of  acres  of  land  passed  out  of  cultivation,  the 
majority  of  the  large  planters  were  ruined  financially,  and  the  evils  of 
the  labor  system  during  the  "reconstruction"  period  made  recovery 
slower  than  it  otherwise  should  have  been.  By  1880,  however,  the 
South  had  regained  its  agricultural  prosperity  and  the  new  era  of  small 
farms,  free  labor,  and  cultivation  by  tenants  was  inaugurated  which 
brought  about  an  even  more  rapid  progress  in  the  cotton-bcit  than 
had  occurred  during  the  days  of  slavery.  The  failure  to  perfect  cott<Ml- 
picking  machinery  prevented  the  development  of  cotton-culture  at  a 
rate  equal  to  that  of  the  development  of  grain-raising  in  the  North, 
but  the  improvement  of  devices  for  planting,  fertilizing,  cultivating, 
and  handling  the  crops,  and  the  utilization  of  the  seeds,  stalks,  and 
roots  of  the  plant,  which  had  formerly  been  discarded  as  waste,  greatly 
stimulated  the  industry  and  added  largely  to  the  profits  of  the  planters. 

Hay  and  forage  continued  to  hold  an  important  place  among  agri- 
cultural products.  The  development  of  the  dairy  business,  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  draft  animals  used  on  farms,  and  the  growth  of  the 
cattle-raising  industry  in  the  West  made  necessary  the  producuon  of 
hay  in  large  quantities,  and  while  it  was  not  as  important  an  article  of 
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commerce  as  many  other  farm  products,  it  took  high  rank  as  to  tota 
value.  The  crop  increased  from  19,000,000  tons  in  1859  to  79,000,00c 
tons  in  1899,  ranking  in  value  next  to  com  among  the  s^ricuttura 
products  of  the  latter  year> 

The  production  of  tobacco  increased  from  434,000,000  pounds  ir 
1859  to  868,000,000  pounds  in  1899,  Kentucky  leading  in  this  artich 
at  every  census  year  following  that  of  i860.'  Cane  sugar  and  rice  wen 
other  important  commodities  of  the  South,  the  production  of  botl 
nearly  doubling  in  the  four  decades. 

The  live-stock  in  the  United  States  increased  in  value  fron 
$1,089,000,000  in  1859  to  $3,078,000,000  in  1899,'  when  it  composec 
1 5  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  farm  property  of  the  nation.  N< 
country  in  the  world  made  use  of  so  many  horses  in  farm  work  as  th< 
United  States,  and  no  country  raised  so  many  animals  to  be  convertec 
into  fo«.  i  for  human  consumption.  The  greatest  live-stock  belt  wai 
developer  in  the  Northern  Central  States,  where  the  immense  cropi 
of  com  were  used  to  fatten  hogs  and  cattle  for  the  meat-packinf 
industry.  Great  improvement  was  made  in  the  breeds  of  all  kind] 
of  Uve-ttock,  the  period  of  feeding  was  reduced,  and  the  entire  Uve 
stock  business  was  placed  on  a  scientific  basis.  Improved  method) 
of  refrigeration  made  meat-packing  possible  in  summer  as  well  as  it 
winter,  and  the  introduction  of  the  refrigerator  car  in  1869  made  it 
possible  within  a  few  years  to  ship  to  the  most  distant  markets  th< 
fresh  meats  prepared  in  the  great  packing  centers  of  the  Central  States 

Amtmg  the  most  important  products  of  the  farm  were  butter,  cheese 
milk,  poultry,  and  eggs.  Table  19  shows  the  amounts  of  these  com- 
modities produced  in  i860,  1880,  and  1900:* 

Tablb  19.— /Mry  and  poultry  fniutU  in  ikt  Uniui  SuUi,  lS6o,  iSSo,  tgoo. 


Prodort. 

1860 

18B0 

1900 

Butter  ponnd^ 

4S9,«S1,000 

103,664,000 

806,673,000 
343,158,000 
'530,119,000 
125,507,000 
456,911,000 

1,491,871,000 
348,345,000 

7,166,391,000 
150,681,000 

1,193,819,000 

CbickcM  mud  other  foorti,  number. . . 

The  value  of  the  butter,  milk,  and  cheese  produced  in  the  Unitec 
States  in  1899  was  $472,000,000,'  a  sum  greater  than  the  value  of  an) 
sin^e  agricultural  crop  except  com  and  hay,  and  the  value  of  th( 
potdtry  and  eggs,  amounting  to  $281,000,000,  was  almost  equal  to  thi 
value  of  the  cotton  crop.     In  the  case  of  these  commodities,  too 
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red  methods  of  handling  and  transportation  were  adopted  which 
id  the  extent  of  the  market  accessible  to  the  sections  producing 
n  large  quantities,  and  consequently  added  to  their  commercial 


less  impressive  than  the  progress  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
between  i860  and  1900  was  the  development  of  the  mining 
ry,  though  unfortunately  the  exploitation  of  the  mineral  resources 
continent  during  the  period  was  characterized  by  wastefulness 
:travagance.  Those  minerals  which  form  the  basis  of  modem 
ry — coal,  iron,  and  copper — no  country  in  the  world  possesses 
;er  quantities  than  the  United  States;  and  in  the  production  of 
IS  metals,  gold  and  silver,  of  the  mineral  fuels,  petroleum  and 
id  of  other  important  commercial  minerals  such  as  lead,  alumi- 
jhosphate  of  lime,  zinc,  stone,  gypsum,  sulphur,  and  clays,  the 
y  has  a  high  rank.  The  total  value  of  the  output  of  the  mines 
United  States  rose  from  $218,598,994  in  i870to  $1,107,031,392 
3,  an  increase  of  400  per  cent.'  The  increase  in  the  production 
most  important  minerals  is  shown  in  table  20.* 

20. — Quantititi  of  importani  minerals  produced  in  the  Vtiud  Suut,  lS6o,  iSSo,  igoo. 


Product. 

ISM 

1S80 

1900 

13,0*4,680 
7,100 

63,822,830 

37,000 

7,120,362 

26,286,123 

'215,000 

23,239 

240,7S<),3I0 
270,588 
27,553,161 
63.620,529 
33,698,674 
123,886 
7,150,000 

Copper,  long  tons 

Iron  ore.  long  tons 

Petroleum,  harrela 

Natural  gas.  dollars 

Zinc,  ehort  tons 

Aluminum,  pounds 

500,000 

le  production  of  coal,  iron,  and  copper  the  United  States  easily 
other  nations  of  the  world  at  the  end  of  the  century.  In  i860 
antity  of  anthracite  coal  mined  exceeded  that  of  bituminous, 
Fore  1880  the  production  of  the  latter  was  considerably  greater 
lat  of  the  former,  and  by  1900  was  nearly  four  times  as  large. 
Ivania  continued  to  be  the  only  State  in  which  anthracite  was 
in  large  quantities,  and  it  abo  maintained  the  lead  in  the  pro- 
I  of  bituminous,  its  output  of  71,000,000  tons  in  1900  being 
imes  that  of  Illinois,  its  nearest  competitor.  Coal-fields  were 
)ed  in  practically  every  Northern  State  from  Pennsylvania  to 
ind  the  deposits  of  Alabama,  Tennessee,  New  Mexico,  Arkansas, 
:ky,  and  Virginia  contributed  more  than  a  tenth  of  the  tota! 
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output  of  soft  coal  in  the  United  States  in  1900.^  The  abundance  of 
cheap  fuel  permitted  a  rapid  utilization  of  the  rich  deposits  of  iron  in 
Pennsylvania,  Alabama,  and  the  Lake  Superior  district.  The  copper 
deposits  of  the  Lake  Superior  region,  which  contributed  most  of  the 
output  before  the  war,  were  worked  on  a  much  greater  scale  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  century,  and  the  mines  of  Montana  and  Arizona, 
opened  after  1880,  became  an  important  factor  in  the  production  of 
this  valuable  metal.  The  petroleum  field  of  Pennsylvania,  tapped 
first  in  1859,  was  the  only  one  developed  largely  before  1880,  but  ten 
years  later  the  output  of  Ohio  was  almost  as  large  as  that  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  in  1900  the  important  fields  in  West  Virginia,  Indiana, 
and  California  were  each  contributing  several  million  barrels  of  oil 
yearly.  Crude  oil  and  its  products  became  important  factors  in  domes- 
tic and  foreign  trade,  as  well  as  the  basis  of  important  manufacturing 
industries.  The  discovery  of  natural  gas  revealed  a  further  source  of 
fuel  supply,  and  was  followed  by  a  conspicuous  growth  of  manufactur- 
ing in  the  Northern  Central  States,  the  territory  in  which  gas  was 
first  found  in  abundance. 

The  value  of  the  gold  production  of  the  United  States  averaged 
nearly  $40,000,000  a  year  from  i860  to  1900.  The  output  of  the  silver 
mines  never  fell  below  an  annual  amount  of  $31,000,000  after  1872. 
Practically  all  of  the  output  of  both  metals  came  from  the  Western 
States. 

LUMBERING. 

The  forests  of  the  country  were  subjected  to  the  same  rapid  exploita- 
tion as  the  other  natural  resources  and  in  a  manner  yet  more  extrava- 
gantly wasteful.  Extensive  building  operations,  the  construction  and 
maintenance  of  an  enormous  mileage  of  railway  track,  and  the  growth 
of  manufacturing  created  a  heavy  demand  for  timber,  and  by  1900  the 
annual  cut  amounted  to  nearly  3  5,000,000,000  feet.  The  northeastern 
group  of  States,  which  had  formed  the  chief  source  of  the  lumber-supply 
before  i860,  lost  precedence  by  1880  to  the  Lake  States  of  Michigan, 
Minnesota,  and  Wisconsin,  and  this  section  in  turn  was  surpassed  by 
the  Southern  States  by  1900,  the  yellow  pine  of  that  section  comprising 
more  than  a  fourth  of  the  production  of  the  entire  country.  The 
dmber-Iands  of  the  Pacific  States  contributed  more  than  2,000,000,000 
feet  each  year  after  1890.* 

MANUFACTURING. 

The  most  significant  feature  of  the  economic  history  of  the  United 
States  between  i860  and  1900  was  the  rise  of  manufacturing.  Previous 
to  this  period  the  country  had  been  primarily  agricultural.     It  has 

^SmisHeai  Abstraa  of  UniUd  States,  1911,  p.  216.  Ihid,,  p.  167. 
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already  been  recounted  how  the  inability  to  dispose  of  surplus  farm 
produce  abroad  had  led  in  the  early  twenties  to  the  adoption  of  a 
system  of  protective  tariffs  to  encourage  manufacture.  When  resulting 
expansion  of  manufacturing  industries  and  the  removal  of  foreign 
restrictions  on  the  entry  of  American  agricultural  products  had  brought 
relief  to  the  agricultural  interests,  the  necessity  of  encouraging  the 
growth  of  mamufacturing  at  a  faster  rate  than  would  have  occurred 
under  normal  conditions  had  been  obviated  and  the  practice  had  been 
discontinued.  The  result  had  been  a  tendency  in  the  United  States  to 
invest  capital  in  all  varieties  of  industry.  Consequently  economic 
development  before  i860  had'  been  in  the  main  symmetrical.  Agri- 
culture had  maintained  the  lead  because  physical  conditions  gave  it 
a  peculiar  advantage;  ship-building  and  shipping  had  grown  steadily, 
reaching  a  point  of  maximum  development  just  at  the  opening  of  the 
war;  manufacturing,  too,  had  increased  largely,  but  the  increase  had 
not  been  due,  after  1846  at  least,  to  any  conditions  tending  to  give  it 
an  unnatural  advantage  in  the  competition  for  capital. 

This  situation  the  war  abruptly  changed.  In  the  first  place,  the 
armies  demanded  large  quantities  of  clothing,  arms,  wagons,  and  other 
military  supplies  and  the  manufacture  of  these  articles  was  greatly 
stimulated.  In  the  second  place,  one  of  the  most  important  sources 
of  profits  of  the  northern  shipping  interest,  the  carrying  trade  between 
the  Southern  States  and  Europe,  was  suddenly  cut  cS^  and  though  the 
export  trade  of  the  North  Atlantic  ports  expanded  somewhat,  the 
increase  was  not  nearly  enough  to  overcome  the  reduction  in  the  total 
foreign  trade  occasioned  by  the  loss  of  southern  exports  and  the 
decrease  in  imports.  The  changes  which  occurred  in  New  England 
after  the  enactment  of  the  tariff  of  1824  were  repeated  on  a  larger 
scale.  Capital  hitherto  invested  in  foreign  trade  was  invested  else- 
where, many  sailors  entered  the  navy  or  engaged  in  other  occupations, 
and  the  tonnage  of  the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  engaged 
in  foreign  trade  fell  more  than  1,000,000  tons,  almost  45  per  centt 
between  1861  and  1866.  And  finally,  the  imposition  of  heavy  tariffs 
while  the  war  was  in  progress  greatly  enhanced  the  profits  to  be  derived 
from  manufacturing  by  insuring  a  domestic  market  free  from  foreign 
competition. 

Had  Congress,  after  the  close  of  the  war,  reduced  the  tariff  schedule 
to  the  level  of  i860,  it  is  probable  that  a  flood  of  foreign  imports,  similar 
to  that  following  the  war  of  181 2,  would  have  swamped  many  oi  the 
new  manufacturing  plants,  and  the  subsequent  economic  history  of 
the  United  States  would  have  more  nearly  resembled  that  befoie  the 
war.  But  the  southern  influence  which  had  been  able  to  compel  the 
tariff  compromises  after  1830  was  absent  in  1865,  and  the  northern 
sentiment  against  protection  was  unable  to  muster  sufficient  strength 
to  counteract  the  powerful  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  Congress 
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to  make  the  war  tariffs  a  permanent  part  of  the  national  program. 
The  result  was  inevitable.  Manufacturing  almost  immediately  became 
the  dominant  industry,  because  it  promised  the  largest  returns  on 
investments.  The  value  of  the  manufactured  products  of  the  United 
States  increased  124  per  cent  between  1859  and  1869,  exceeding  the 
value  of  the  total  products  of  agriculture  for  the  latter  year  by 
$2,250,000,000.  The  decline  of  the  merchant  marine  engaged  in 
foreign  trade  has  continued  unchecked  to  the  present  day,  and  though 
agriculture,  for  reasons  given  before,  has  continued  to  expand  wonder- 
fully, its  growth  was  far  less  rapid  than  that  of  manufacturing. 

The  rapid  rise  of  manufacturing  between  i860  and  1900  is  shown  in 
table  21.^ 

Table  ll.—Orowtk  of  manufacturini  in  tki  Uniud  States.    Decennial  censuses^  i860  to  igoo. 


Census 
year. 

Capital  invested. 

Wage-earners 
employed. 

Value  of  products. 

1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 

81,009,855,715 
2,118,208,769 
2,790,272,606 
6,525,156,486 
9,817,434,799 

1,311,246 
2,053,996 
2,732,595 
4,251,613 
5,308,406 

11,885,861,676 
4,232,325,442 
5,369,579,191 
9,372,437,283 

13,004,400,143 

Of  course,  the  radical  change  in  the  tariff  policy  was  not  alone 
responsible  for  the  great  industrial  expansion.  The  growth  of  manu- 
facturing in  the  United  States  would  have  been  impossible  without 
a  corresponding  growth  of  the  domestic  market  for  manufactured 
commodides,  and  the  mere  fact  that  foreign  comperition  was  largely 
excluded  was  not  the  cause  of  the  expansion  of  the  domestic  market. 
Indeed,  the  eliminarion  of  competition  permitted  such  high  4>rices  that 
without  the  influence  of  other  important  factors  in  the  industrial  evolu- 
tion of  the  country  the  effect  of  the  policy  of  seclusion  might  have 
been  to  arrest  rather  tham  to  hasten  development.  The  enohnous 
increase  of  agriculture  throughout  the  entire  country,  and  pardcu- 
larly  in  the  West  and  South,  was  the  chief  factor  in  the  crearion  of  a 
large  home  market  for  manufactured  goods  of  every  description. 
Furthermore,  great  natural  resources  offered  an  apparently  unlimited 
supply  of  raw  materials  and  cheap  fuel.  The  self-sufficiency  of  the 
naticHi  enabled  it  to  carry  out  a  program  of  industrial  independence 
that  could  have  been  attempted  in  but  few  other  countries.  Further- 
more, in  manufacturing  as  in  agriculture,  acting  as  both  cause  and 
effect,  there  was  a  steady  evolution  in  methods  of  production.  Grow- 
ing dependence  on  steam  and  electricity  as  sources  of  motive  power, 
discoveries  of  new  processes,  invention  of  mechanical  devices  of  every 
description  and  improved  means  of  transportation  and  communication 
were  all  potent  factors  in  this  epoch  of  progress. 
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The  increase  of  the  value  of  manufacture; 
Ktions  of  the  country  was  as  shown  in  table  22. 

Table  22. — Valut  of  manufailurtd  frodtuU  to  tht  Vniud 


1860 

1880 

New  England  State* 

(468,599,187 
802,338,392 
193,462,521 

341,710,554 
7,114,012 

11,106,153 

The  States  along  the  Atlantic  coast  maintaii 
icturing,  but  the  increase  in  the  Central  State 
)ast>  anti  since  1880  there  has  been  a  distinct 
lanufacturing  in  the  South.  The  census  of  i 
tates  the  value  of  manufactured  products  was  n 
nd  in  4  States — New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinoi 
be  value  was  more  than  $i,cxxi,ooo,ooo.'  Fifti 
\  1900  as  having  each  produced  more  than  j 
ictures.  New  York  leading  with  a  product  val 
nd  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  ranking  second  at 

All  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  count 
ensus  report  of  igcxs  under  ij  headings,  rankir 
f  their  products  as  follows:  food  and  kindred  [ 
nd  their  products,  textiles,  hand  trades,  lumbei 
liscellaneous  industries,  metals  and  metal  pre 
tid  steel,  paper  and  printing,  leather  and  its  fi 
:ats  and  alUed  products,  vehicles  for  land  1 
nd  beverages,  clay,  glass  and  stone  products,  1 
'he  hrst  four  of  these  groups  each  showe< 
lan  $1,000,000,000,  that  of  food  and  kindred 
*»777>702,ooo.  Of  the  single  industries  cor 
lere  were  33  having  an  output  in  1899  of  m 
nd  22  more  with  an  output  of  more  than  $50,01 
roducts  took  the  leading  place  with  a  total  vali 
ext  in  order  were  slaughtering  and  meat-] 
lachine-shop  work,  lumber  and  timber  prodi 
rist-mill  products,  each  valued  at  more  than  \ 
TRANSPORTATION. 

Simultaneously  with  the  expansion  of  agricult 
»rest  and  mineral  resources  and  the  rise  of  manu 
[ates,  partly  as  an  effect  of  them  but  almost 
le  development  of  the  great  transportation  sy: 
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The  period  of  i860  to  1900  was  the  era  of  the  railroad.  Before 
the  Civil  War,  the  superiority  of  the  steam  railway  over  rivers  and 
canals  had  been  demonstrated.  The  decade  from  1850  to  i860  had 
witnessed  the  completion  of  a  comprehensive  railroad  system  in  the 
Northern  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River.  Many  lines  had  been 
planned  in  the  South,  but  construction  had  not  been  especially  acdve, 
except  in  those  States  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Only  six  States  west 
of  the  Mississippi  possessed  any  railway  lines  in  i860,  and  two  of  these, 
California  and  Arkansas,  had  less  than  50  miles.  Not  a  single  foot  of 
track  had  been  laid  between  the  Missouri  River  and  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. However,  railway  building  was  constantly  becoming  more 
active,  and  plans  were  afoot  to  make  large  additions  to  the  existing 
mileage  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out  and  suddenly  checked  most  of 
the  railroad  building  that  was  in  progress. 

Almost  immediately  after  the  war  ended  there  began  a  period  of 
rapid  and  extensive  construction.  The  entire  country  was  seized  with 
a  mania  for  railroad  speculation.  Over  35,000  miles  of  track  were 
laid  between  1865  and  1874,  ^^  increase  of  almost  exactly  100  per 
cent  in  the  total  mileage  of  the  country.  It  was  during  this  time 
that  the  first  transcontinental  railroad,  begun  in  1864  and  built  largely 
by  means  of  the  liberal  aid  given  by  the  Federal  Government,  was 
completed  (1869).  Unfortunately,  the  enormous  increase  in  the  rail- 
way mileage  during  these  years  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  needs 
of  the  country,  and  the  speculative  fever  which  attended  the  expansion 
resulted  in  the  severe  financial  crisis  of  1873. 

Following  1873  there  was  a  period  of  business  depression  lasting 
for  five  years,  during  which  there  was  little  railway  building.  This 
was  followed  by  a  second  and  much  greater  revival.  Between  1878 
and  1890  over  85,000  miles  of  new  line  were  added  to  the  railway 
system,  the  total  number  of  miles  in  the  latter  year  reaching  167,191.* 
Four  more  transcontinental  lines  were  completed  and  others  partly 
built;  the  region  between  the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers  and  the 
plains  of  the  Southwest  were  supplied  with  railroads,  many  new  lines 
were  added  in  the  Southern  States,  and  the  trackage  was  greatly 
increased  in  New  England  and  in  the  trunk-line  territory.  Many  of 
the  western  roads  were  constructed  in  advance  of  the  settlement  of  the 
country,  the  builders  relying  on  subsequent  development  of  the  land 
for  the  creation  of  traffic  for  their  lines. 

By  1890  railroad  construction  had  reached  a  point  where  there  was 
no  longer  a  need  for  such  a  rapid  extension  as  had  occurred  during  the 
previous  ten  years,  and  the  annual  increase  of  mileage  began  to  decline. 
This  decline  was  accentuated  because  of  the  severe  financial  depression 
following  the  panic  of  1893.  Not  only  was  further  construction  almost 
halted,  but  existing  roads  suffered  losses  because  of  decreased  traffic 

^StaHsikal  Abstraa  cf  United  SiaUs,  1911,  p.  745. 
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and  many  of  those  built  during  the  prosperous  years  of  the  preceding 
decade  were  forced  into  bankruptcy.  The  return  of  prosperity  in 
18989  however,  saw  a  slight  rise  in  the  rate  of  annual  increase  of  mileage* 
In  1900  there  were  1989964  miles  reported  in  the  enrire  country.^ 

The  increase  in  mileage  was  attended  by  a  constant  improvement  in 
the  physical  elements  of  the  railway.  The  roadbeds  were  made  more 
substantial,  rails  of  wood  and  iron  gave  way  to  all-iron  rails,  and 
these  in  turn  were  succeeded  by  the  rails  of  steel,  the  quality  and  weight 
of  which  were  steadily  increased;  the  high-speed  passenger  locomotive, 
the  heavy  freight  engine,  the  improved  passenger  coaches,  the  larg^ 
freight  cars  used  for  ordinary  traffic,  the  many  types  of  freight  cars 
designed  for  special  kinds  of  traffic,  and  the  numerous  mechanical 
devices  for  promodng  safety,  comfort,  and  economy  were  all  evolii- 
rionary  products  of  this  period.  The  complex  freight  terminal,  the 
yards,  buildings,  and  mechanical  equipment  which  are  of  such  impor- 
tance in  freight  transportation,  developed  during  these  years,  and  the 
modem  passenger  terminal  came  into  existence  in  response  to  the  needs 
created  by  the  rapid  expansion  of  great  urban  centers. 

The  important  results  of  the  steady  growth  of  railways  and  the 
improvement  of  their  equipment  were  an  improved  service  and  re- 
duced charges.  At  the  close  of  the  period  before  the  war  it  had 
been  demonstrated  that  railroads  could  carry  economically  high-grade 
freight  such  as  flour,  live-stock,  lighter  manufactured  goods,  and  general 
merchandise,  but  as  yet  they  had  not  been  able  to  compete  success- 
fully with  waterways  in  the  transportation  of  grain,  and  the  carriage  for 
long  distance  of  low-grade  freight  such  as  coal  and  ore  had  not  been 
attempted.  As  the  railway  developed,  however,  its  use  was  extended, 
and  it  was' found  in  a  few  years  that  there  was  no  commodity  so  cheap 
that  it  could  not  be  profitably  handled.  Accompanying  this  extension 
of  the  service  to  include  all  kinds  of  bulky  freight  was  an  uninterrupted 
decline  in  the  general  level  of  transportation  rates  on  all  classes  of 
goods,  resulting  from  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  roads,  the  struggles 
of  compering  lines,  and  above  all  from  the  tremendous  increase  of 
traffic.  The  receipts  per  ton  per  mile  on  the  entire  amount  of  freight 
carried  decreased  by  more  than  one-half  between  1867  and  1897,* 
the  average  charge  falling  from  1.92  cents  to  about  0.80  cent.  More- 
over, the  charges  were  not  in  exact  proportion  to  distance  carried,  the 
rate  per  mile  usually  being  lower  for  longer  hauls.  This  reduction  of 
transportation  charges  was  one  of  the  most  potent  factors  determining 
the  course  of  economic  growth.  Field,  mine,  forest,  factory,  and  store 
were  linked  together  into  a  unified  whole;  raw  materials  could  be  con- 
centrated at  any  point;  and  there  was  practically  no  limit  to  the  extent 
of  the  market  for  finished  commodities. 

^SUHtiUal  Abslraa  of  UniUd  States,  1911,  p.  745. 

^or  a  •Utemmt  of  the  oosU  ol  transpottation  in  this  period  ooiuntKt  Um  docnnenu  atCadiad 
to  ^"^t'**.  "Report  on  International  Improveaenta."  in  Amen€an  State  Pafen,  Misuttat 
L'wpadUDy  the  letter  of  Robert  Fulton,  p.  917. 
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As  the  railway  system  developed  and  railroad  rates  declined,  trans- 
portation on  most  of  the  inland  waterways  of  the  country,  which  had 
been  so  important  in  earlier  times,  diminished.  Though  for  almost  a 
score  of  years  after  the  war  the  traffic  on  the  most  important  rivers  and 
canals  became  somewhat  larger,  in  no  case  did  the  increase  compare 
favorably  with  the  growth  of  railroad  traffic  or  keep  pace  with  the 
commercial  progress  of  the  country  as  a  whole.^  After  1880  there  was 
a  gradual  absolute  decrease  of  nearly  all  canal  and  river  traffic.  Nearly 
1,700  miles  of  canals  were  abandoned  between  the  years  i860  and  1900.' 
In  New  York  the  railroads  reduced  the  proportion  which  canal  freight 
bore  to  the  entire  freight  tonnage  carried  across  the  State  over  canals 
from  44  per  cent  in  1868  to  5  per  cent  in  1898.'  In  the  value  of  ton- 
nage transported  the  reduction  was  even  greater,  the  canal  traffic 
gradually  becoming  limited  to  heavy  bulky  commodities. 

Transportation  upon  the  Mississippi  River  system  suffered  a  similar 
decline.  Though  after  the  war  there  was  a  brief  period  of  prosperity, 
during  which  many  large  steamboats  were  built  and  profitably  operated, 
yet  there  was  a  large  relative  loss  to  the  railroads.  DeBow's  prophecy 
that  the  railways  would  handle  traffic  on  the  very  banks  of  the  river 
was  literally  fulfilled,  and  though  the  Federal  Government  spent  many 
millions  of  dollars  to  improve  the  Mississippi,  it  failed  to  check  the 
decay  of  the  river  commerce.  The  entire  freight  carried  on  all  the 
rivers  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  in  1889  amounted  to  29,405,000  tons,^ 
and  the  traffic  ten  years  later  was  probably  less.  Considerably  more 
than  half  of  this  tonnage  was  carried  on  the  Ohio  River  and  its  tribu- 
taries, the  coal  traffic  out  of  Pittsburgh  being  almost  the  only  freight 
that  the  river  was  able  to  compete  for  successfully  with  the  railroads.* 

Though  the  commerce  on  the  canals  and  rivers  sunk  in  importance, 
that  on  the  Great  Lakes  thrived  and  expanded  under  the  unusually 
favorable  conditions  prevailing  for  the  development  of  traffic  on  those 
bodies  of  water.  The  iron  and  copper  mines,  forests,  and  grain-fields 
around  Lake  Superior  furnished  an  enormous  tonnage  for  water  trans- 
portation to  the  manufacturing  districts  around  lower  Lake  Michigan 
and  Lake  Erie,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  coal  and  merchandise 
was  carried  westward  to  the  interior.  The  sail  and  steam  tonnage  on 
the  lakes  rose  from  390,000  in  1870  to  1,441,000  in  1900,^  and  the  cargo 
tonnage  for  the  latter  year  was  more  than  45,000,000.  The  rate  of 
growth  of  lake  traffic  compared  favorably  at  all  times  with  that  of  the 
traffic  on  railways. 

^FreHmincry  Rtport  of  Inland  Waterways  Commission,  227;  Report  on  Internal  Commerce  of 
United  States,  1876,  pp.  101-119. 

^PrOiminwry  Report  of  Inland  Waterways  Commission,  204-209.  ^Ihid,,  217. 

n;.  S.  Censua  1890.  Transportation  by  Water,  435.  In  1906  the  traffic  had  fallen  to  27.856.000 
torn.  (See  Preliminary  Report  of  Inland  Waterways  Commission,  133,  and  U.  S.  Census  1906, 
Tramsportation  by  Water,  p,  33.) 

^Friliminary  Report  of  Inland  Waterways  Commission,  118. 

•U.  S.  Cenmit  1906.  Tramportatum  by  Water,  122. 
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Kope  of  intenuJ  v*i*  of  the  United  SutM,  iS6»-t900i  170.  Trade  in 
ud  flour,  171-  Live-«ock  and  iiiiiiul  produm,  a76L  Cocton,  vjB.  Other 
rodnctt,  iSi.  Coil,  183.  Iron  ore,  iron,  and  Kcd,  iSj.  Other  mincrab, 
'oren  products,  187.  Piotrenofnianufacture«,i90.  Gtomh  of  die  tqIiudc 
m1  conuncrce,  39].     SumnuiT,  39]. 

■ce  has  been  well  defined  as  taking  things  from  i^ere  they 
ill  to  where  they  are  needed.  This  being  true,  the  volume 
commerce  of  any  country  must  invariably  depend  upon  the 
its  population,  the  total  volume  of  its  production,  the  sec- 
rsity  of  its  products,  the  efficiency  and  cheapness  of  its  trans- 
and  the  freedom  from  foreign  competition  in  the  sale  of 
nmodities  in  home  markets.  In  the  economic  progress  of 
I  States  from  i860  to  1900  there  was  a  continuous  and  rapid 
nt  of  all  the  requisite  factors  for  the  existence  of  a  large 
ade.  Population  more  than  doubled,  annual  production  per 
idnipled,  the  sectional  diversity  of  products  became  more 
d,  and  the  transportation  system  developed  to  a  degree 
led  the  utmost  fluidity  of  movement  to  all  articles  of  trade, 
ire,  the  range  of  movement  of  internal  trade  was  greatly 
y  the  settlement  of  the  vast  expanse  of  new  country  west  of 
sippi  River. 

enston  of  the  area  over  which  trade  flowed  and  the  develop- 
e  railroad  as  the  chief  agency  for  transportation  gave  to  the 
mmerce  of  this  period  a  character  widdy  different  from  that 
imerce  of  previous  years.  Before  i860  the  extent  of  the 
area  of  the  United  States  and  the  facilities  for  transportation 
that  the  bulk  of  internal  trade  followed  two  distinct  routes: 
1-west  route  over  the  Erie  Canal  or  the  trunk-line  railroads, 
h-and-south  route  over  the  waters  of  the  Mississippi  River. 
tly  internal-trade  movements  were  comparatively  simple, 
practicable  to  study  them  geographically.  The  westward 
of  the  population  and  the  development  of  the  great  railway 
itely  put  an  end  to  the  simplicity  which  characterized  the 
e  period  before  i860.  The  old  lines  of  trade  were  modified 
way.  In  the  course  of  time  direction  and  distance  ceased 
a  profound  influence  on  commercial  intercourse.  The  rail- 
itted  a  north-bound  movement  of  traffic  in  the  Mississippi 
:h  in  time  reached  the  volume  of  the  south-bound  movement ; 
es  made  overland  shipments  of  manufactures  and  merchan- 
Franctsco  and  secured  from  that  city  tht  fruit  and  lumber 
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of  California  and  the  teas  and  spices  of  the  Orient.  Every  section 
could  exchange  its  products  directly  for  the  products  of  any  other 
section.  Rival  producers  separated  by  long  distances  invaded  the 
local  territory  of  one  another. 

The  wide  extent  of  the  internal  trade  and  the  complexity  of  its 
movements  during  this  period  render  it  impracticable  to  deal  with  it  in 
the  manner  adopted  in  previous  chapters,  and  therefore  the  subject 
will  be  approached  in  a  different  manner.  First,  separate  studies  will 
be  made  of  the  trade  in  several  of  the  great  commodities  which  con* 
stitute  most  of  the  materials  of  commerce;  following  this  will  be  a 
brief  discussion  of  the  total  volume  of  internal  trade;  and  finally  a 
short  conclusion  dealing  with  the  most  vital  economic  and  political 
problems  connected  with  commercial  development  during  the  forty 
years. 

CEREALS  AND  FLOUR. 

The  history  of  the  grain  trade  from  i860  to  1900  centers  aroimd  the 
receipts  and  shipments  at  the  great  primary  grain  markets  situated 
on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  rivers  of  the  upper  Mississippi  Valley. 
Already  by  i860  the  region  around  the  lakes  had  assumed  the  lead  in 
the  producdon  of  cereals  and  several  cities  of  the  Northern  Central 
States,  chief  amcMig  which  were  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  Mil- 
waukee, and  Toledo,  had  become  large  primary  markets  where  great 
quantities  of  grain  and  flour  were  concentrated  to  be  shipped  to  domes- 
tic .markets  in  the  South  and  East  for  home  consumption  and  to  the 
seaboard  for  exportation  to  foreign  nations.  As  cereal  production 
increased  and  the  center  of  production  moved  westward,  other  markets 
further  to  the  north  and  west  assumed  a  position  of  importance  in  the 
handling  of  the  great  volume  of  surplus  grain. 

In  1900  the  chief  surplus  cereal  area  of  the  United  States  comprised  a 
vast  stretch  of  territory  included  in  a  semicircle  described  by  a  southern 
and  western  sweep  of  a  compass  moving  on  a  radius  extending  from 
Duluth  to  Buffalo.^  Of  the  4,500,000,000  bushels  of  grain  produced 
in  the  United  States  in  1899,  three-fourths  were  raised  in  the  twelve 
States  embraced  in  this  territory.  The  ten  most  important  primary 
grain^markets  in  the  region,  each  of  which  was  receiving  annually 
from  10,000,000  to  300,000,000  bushels  of  grain,  were  Chicago,  Minne- 
apolis, Duluth-Superior,  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee,  Toledo,  Kansas  City, 
Peoria,  Cincinnati,  and  Detroit.  From  each  of  these  points  there 
radiated  toward  the  north,  south,  and  west  a  network  of  railways  over 
which  grain  came  from  the  farming  districts  and  over  some  of  which 
there  was  a  return  movement  of  flour  and  grain  for  domestic  con- 
sumption or  for  exportation  from  southern  seaports,  while  stretching 
to  the  eastward  were  numerous  rail  and  water  lines  by  which  a  large 

^Rtfan  eflndmMri^  Cammissian,  1900,  VL  37. 
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and  flour  traffic  was  carried  to  the  r 
ng  cities  of  the  Atlantic  States.  T 
ipmenu  of  grain  at  Chicago  during  c 


t* 

Flou,. 

Wbe«t. 

RccdpU. 

Sblpment^ 

KeoelpU. 

Shlpox 

713,348 
1,766,0)7 
3,215,389 
4,358,058 
9,3t3,9M 

fcvr«b. 
698, 132 
1,705,977 
2,862,737 
4,131,586 
7,396,697 

14,917,083 
16,394,409 
23,541,607 
14,148,770 
48,048,398 

»mJU 
12,401, 
16,432, 
23,796, 
11,973, 
36,M9, 

0»U. 

1 

Imthtlt. 

2,198,88V 
10,471,078 
13,499,915 
75,150,249 

buslult. 
1,091,698 
8,507,735 
20,649,417 
70,768,222 

e  23  is  given  as  an  illustration  of  1 
:rade.  Though  the  receipts  and  shij 
ago  did  not  increase  at  such  a  rapid  1 
y  increase  at  all  of  them  until  the  c1 
rkets  farther  west  the  rate  of  growth 
cago.  The  volume  attained  by  th 
ed  by  table  24,  showing  the  receipts  . 
principal  primary  markets.* 
development  of  the  grain  trade  duri 
same  commercial  rivalry  among  citie 
transportation  routes  that  char^ctf 
s  preceding  the  Civil  War.  Before  i 
m  and  eastern  routes  to  the  seaboar 
!  tatter.  The  grain  received  at  Nt 
rom  points  farther  north  than  St.  Lc 
lore  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  di 
plantations,  and  both  the  coasting 
n  port  had  been  considerably  redut 
It  a  temporary  stop  to  all  sliippin 
either  for  consumption  or  exportatio 

^Rtporl  of  Board  of  Trade  of  Chiiaco.  tOOt.  p.  H 
^MoHlMy  Summary  of  Commtrct  and  Financt. 
'Report  on  Inlernat  Commtrie,  IS87.  pp.  2S6.  3f 
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important  branch  of  the  trade  was  immediately  reflected  in  a  sudden 
expansion  of  shipments  to  the  East  over  the  Erie  Canal  and  trunk-line 
railroads,  and  a  rapid  rise  in  the  exports  of  grain  to  Europe.^  The 
return  of  peace  saw  an  immediate  resumpdon  of  the  grain  and  flour 
trade  with  the  cotton  States,  and  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
century  this  trade  condnued  to  flourish.  The  Gulf  ports  also  made 
attempts  to  share  in  the  export  grain  trade.  The  fact  that  the  cora- 
bek  extended  farther  to  the  south  than  the  wheat-raising  district 
enabled  the  southern  ports  to  secure  a  considerable  portion  of  the 

Tablb  2A,-^lUeeipU  and  shifnufOs  of  grain  at  primary  msrluUf  jgoo. 

RECEIPTS. 


aty. 

Wbeot. 

Gate. 

Barley. 

Rye. 

Flour. 

Total  gnda 
and  flour. 

diwMr. 

SF^^^w^^^#* 

bmsMds. 

SF^vvfW^v  • 

busktis. 

huskeU. 

huskeis.  . 

Cbkmafi 

48,04S.298 

134,663.456 

105J26,761 

17^13.919 

1.973.701 

9.313.591 

349.637.295 

MiaBMpolfe . 

a33i2J20 

6.502.410 

10.837.160 

4.551.970 

509.730 

223.102 

106.717.549 

ScLoida.... 

20.S60.S05 

20.S34.060 

15.728.130 

1.939.993 

686.810 

2.170.548 

69.817.264 

Dofaith 

31.S15.000 

4.1S6.000 

1.402.000 

2.692.000 

625,000 

4.519.540 

61,057.930 

MOwmakcc. . 

10J4S.939 

5.779.S50 

8.506.100 

16.250.831 

1.165.150 

3.012.625 

56.107.682 

Toledo 

9.22S.000 

24.S29.000 

6.973.000 

453.000 

358.000 

1.195.000 

47.218.500 

rmwe  City. 

34.775.450 

S.334.250 

3,341.600 

16.000 

170.950 

46.638.250 

CinriniMiH. . . 

2.961.211 

14.005.973 

7.392.957 

1.173.742 

442.215 

2,561.977 

38.104.995 

^  -  - « 

WWOmtm « 

674.000 

IS.595,300 

11.263.000 

1.899.700 

156.000 

837.170 

36.355.265 

Detroit 

2.611.909 

3.37S.934 

3.217.836 

1,469.622 

325.416 

285.500 

12.288.467 

SHIPMENTS. 

Chlca«o 

36.649.956 

111.099.653 

77.554.695 

5.739.009 

1.223.796 

7.396.697 

265.552.245 

MlBf  apoHe . 

10,937,010 

1.303,610 

3.932.210 

3.830.980 

506.280 

14.954.806 

87.806.717 

81.  Lottie*  •  • . 

12.473466 

22.6S2.765 

7.588.703 

121.460 

431.778 

2.535.206 

54.706.499 

Didotli 

30.S59.000 

3.548.000 

851.000 

2.685.000 

611.000 

4.860.250 

60.425.125 

Mllwuiu  .. 

2.166.431 

4.958.140 

7.962.205 

8,348.776 

793.398 

3.788.658 

41.277.911 

Toledo.  •  •  •  •  • 

5.150.000 

23.103.000 

6.600,000 

452.000 

353.000 

2.022.000 

44.757.000 

KMMMCifer. 

2S.499.450 

5.588.250 

1,576.000 

8,800 

138.950 

35.811,450 

Chirffinori. . . 

2.270.72S 

10.902.716 

4.315.478 

222.168 

162.653 

2.161.744 

27.601.591 

tew  IP*  • .  •  • . 

304.950 

5.371.990 

10,948.100 

1.363.481 

39.900 

841.130 

21.813.506 

Dctnll 

S46.S74 

1.956.564 

428.097 

51.420 

195.667 

226.900 

4.499.672 

exports  of  com,  but  in  the  competition  for  wheat  and  flour  they  were 
almost  uniformly  unsuccessful,  until  during  the  last  five  years  of  the 
period,  when  some  of  the  powerful  railroads  to  the  South  entered  into 
a  vigorous  rate  war  with  the  eastern  lines,  which  resulted  in  a  quick 
diveifioa  of  a  large  part  of  the  grain  traffic.  From  1878  to  1897,  with 
the  excepticm  of  two  years,  in  which  there  were  unusually  large  crops 
(189a  and  1893),  the  Gulf  ports  never  secured  as  much  as  10  per  cent  of 
the  annual  wheat  exports  of  the  country,  and  usually  their  share  was  less 
than  5  per  cent.    Their  portion  of  the  total  exports  of  flour  during  these 
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years  never  reached  2  per  cent;  but  the  rate  war  begun  in  1896  quickly 
effected  a  marked  change,  and  three  years  later  29  per  cent  of  the  wheat 
and  3.9  per  cent  of  the  flour  exports  left  via  the  harbors  of  the  Gulf.^ 

Among  the  eastern  cities  which  so  long  held  the  supremacy  in  the 
foreign  grain  trade  there  was  even  a  keener  competition  than  existed 
between  them  collectiviely  and  the  seaports  of  the  Giilf.  Before  the 
trunk-line  railroads  had  been  constructed,  the  Erie  Canal  had  given 
New  York  the  unquestioned  lead  as  a  distributing  and  exporting 
point  of  western  products,  but  when  the  railroads  had  begun  to  com* 
pete  actively  for  the  transportation  of  eastbound  grain  and  flour.  New 
York  had  been  obliged  to  surrender  to  other  Atlantic  ports  a  share 
of  the  trade.  In  i860  the  railroads  were  carrying  two-thirds  of  the 
flour  traflic,  but  as  yet  were  transporting  but  a  small  quantity  of  grain 
to  the  eastern  seaboard.  The  struggle  for  the  carriage  of  grain  was 
seriously  begun  while  the  war  was  in  progress,  and  by  1867  ^he  rail 
routes  had  captured  38  per  cent  of  this  traffic  and  the  elimination  of 
the  canal  as  an  important  factor  in  the  transportation  of  grain  was 
clearly  indicated.  A  succession  of  fierce  rate  wars  after  1870  resulted 
in  the  downfall  of  the  canal  traffic  and  also  brought  about  a  compromise 
among  the  various  trunk  lines,  whereby  the  competing  cities  on  the 
Atlanric  coast  were  placed  on  a  more  nearly  equal  fooring.  The  effect 
was  seen  in  the  gradual  decrease  of  the  percentage  of  grain  exports  from 
New  York  and  a  rise  in  the  exports  from  the  seaports  farther  south,' 
and  at  the  same  time  the  heavy  shipments  of  grain  and  flour  intended 
for  domestic  use  in  the  East  took  direct  routes  to  the  various  centers  of 
consumption. 

An  important  feature  of  the  cereal  trade  was  the  growth  of  the  grain 
traffic  on  the  Great  Lakes,  especially  the  growth  of  the  traffic  in  wheat 
and  flour.  Until  early  in  the  eighties  Chicago  maintained  the  lead 
as  a  wheat  and  flour  market  and  the  railroads  were  able  to  divert  a 
large  part  of  the  trade  from  Lake  Michigan,  but  when  after  1880  the 
center  of  wheat  production  shifted  toward  the  northwest,  Chicago 
lost  precedence  in  the  wheat  trade  to  both  Minneapolis  and  Duluth, 
and  a  great  quantity  of  wheat  and  flour  began  to  move  eastward  by 
water  from  ports  on  Lake  Superior.  The  growth  of  the  traffic  passing 
through  St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal  (table  25)  shows  the  rapidity  of  the 
increase  of  the  Lake  Superior  shipments.'  During  the  late  nineties  there 
was  also  a  heavy  increase  of  the  shipments  of  coarse  grains  by  this 
route,  the  amount  rising  from  8,000,000  bushels  in  1895  to  30,000,000 
bushels  in  1 899.  The  lake  grain-trade  from  the  ports  of  Lake  Michi- 
gan began  to  recover  its  lost  ground  after  1880,  when  the  sharp  compe- 
rition  with  the  railroads  was  abated,  and  at  the  close  of  the  century  the 
lake  shipments  of  wheat  and  com  from  Chicago  were  much  larger  than 

^Monthly  Summary  cf  Commerce  and  Pimmee,  Jan.  1900,  p.  1984.      */M..  19S6.      */M.,  1990. 
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the  shipments  by  rail.     The  railroads,  however,  maintained  the  lead  in 
the  transportation  of  flour  and  oats.^ 

A  marked  effect  of  the  rate-making  practices  of  the  railroads  during 
this  period  was  the  tendency  of  the  milling  industry  to  become  con- 
centrated near  the  wheat-fields.  Freight  rates  on  equal  quantities 
of  flour  and  wheat  were  kept  almost  equal,  and  it  was  more  profitable 
to  transport^  the  finished  product  than  the  raw  material.  A  com- 
parison of  the  relative  volume  of  the  receipts  of  flour  and  wheat  at 

Table  IS.— -Flour  and  toluat  traffic  of  the  St.  Mary's  Falls  Canal,  iS6o-iSqq, 


Year. 

Flour. 

Wheat. 

1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1899 

barrels. 

50,250 

33,548 

523,860 

3,239,104 

7,114,147 

bushels. 

49,700 

2,105,920 

16,217,370 

58,397,335 

Buffalo  shows  the  growth  of  the  milling  industry  in  the  West.  From 
1877  to  1888,  of  the  total  receipts  of  wheat  at  Buffalo,  only  22  per  cent 
consisted  of  flour,  but  during  the  next  decade  42  per  cent  of  the  receipts 
were  in  that  form.  Minneapolis  became  the  greatest  milling  center  in 
the  world,  its  output  of  flour  rising  to  more  than  15,000,000  barrels 
annually  by  the  end  of  the  century.*  .Duluth  and  Superior  together 
were  manufacturing  over  3,000,000  barrels,  and  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee, 
Chicago,  and  Toledo  were  each  producing  more  than  1,000,000  barrels 
a  year. 

Another  important  surplus  cereaPbelt  was  developed  in  the  three 
Pacific  States.  From  the  time  of  its  settlement  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia became  an  important  wheat-producing  State,  and  in  Washington 
and  Oregon  also  this  cereal  became  the  staple  agricultural  product. 
The  product  of  those  three  States  provided  most  of  the  flour  for  domes- 
tic consumption  in  the  western  section  of  the  country  and  also  gave  a 
large  surplus  for  exportation.  Between  1880  and  1900  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  exports  of  wheat  and  one-seventh  of  the  exports  of  flour 
of  the  United  States  went  from  the  Pacific  ports.' 

The  most  important  center  of  rice  production  shifted  after  1880  from 
South  Carolina  to  Louisiana.  In  i860  the  former  State  produced 
two-thirds  of  the  total  amount  raised  in  the  United  States,  but  the 
industry  languished  after  the  war.  Until  extensive  cultivation  was 
begun  in  Louisiana  the  total  product  of  the  country  remained  small, 
but  by  1900  it  had  risen  to  250,000,000  pounds  in  the  continental 

^Monihly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  Jan.  1900,  pp.  1964.  1965. 
VMf..  2014.  nUd,,  1984. 
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iitioii  of  the  United  States.  Two-thirds  of  this  was  raised  in  Loui»- 
□a  and  about  one-fifth  in  South  Carolina.  New  Orleans  was  the 
o«t  important  domestic  market. 

LIVEfSTOCK  AND  ANIMAL  PRCXXXTTS. 

The  extensi<m  of  the  railroads  to  the  grazing-lands  of  the  Wen  and 
le  rapid  increase  of  com  production  in  the  Mississippi  Valley  after 
l6o  gave  a  great  impetus  to  live-stock  raising.  Lih^  the  trade  in 
ain,  the  trade  in  live-stock  centered  in  cities  so  located  as  to  be 
ithin  easy  reach  of  the  producing  sections  and  the  regions  of  con- 
imption.  To  these  primary  markets  the  railroads  carried  thousands 
'  carloads  of  stock.  The  horses  and  mules  were  distributed  amcHig 
ie  farms  and  cities  of  the  East  and  South;  while  the  cattle,  hogs,  and 
leep  were  sent  to  the  large  primary  markets  either  to  be  slaughtered 
lere,  or  to  be  distributed  thence  among  the  farms  of  the  Central 
lates  to  be  fattened  for  killing  or  to  be  shipped  to  the  slaughter- 
>uses  in  the  eastern  cities. 


Taiis  26.— 

ai  Si.  Lcmit,  1870,  ttSo,  ttgo. 

goo. 

R«odpU. 

aa,™.u. 

C*Uk. 

Sbnp. 

Hofi. 

Hones 
iDdmulat 

CatUc 

Sbeq>. 

Hog.. 

Hone* 

ISTO 
ISSO 

1890 
1900 

201,421 
424,710 
639,014 

JK.tao 

94,477 
20i,9« 
338,496 
434,133 

310,850 
I,840,eM 
1,359,789 
1,156,791 

ifiioii 

82,071 
169,082 

129,748 
228,879 
361,705 
207,998 

11,649 
93,521 

251,718 
65,199 

17,15« 
770,769 
665,471 
513,561 

79,030 
147,463 

Until  1863  Cincinnati  was  the  chief  meat-packing  city  of  the  country, 
it  in  that  year  Chicago  took  the  lead,  and  as  the  live-stock  industry 
,oved  westward,  St.  Louis,  Kansas  City,  Milwaukee,  Indianapolis, 
maha,  and  St.  Joseph  in  turn  surpassed  Cincinnati  in  this  business, 
he  trade  in  meat  was  revolutionized  in  the  early  seventies  by  the 
srfection  of  chilling  and  refrigerating  processes  that  made  possible  the 
lipment  of  fresh  meats  for  long  distances.  Previous  to  this  time  the 
eat  trade,  with  the  excepuon  of  local  business,  was  confined  to  salted 
id  pickled  meats,  and  eastern  cities  secured  their  supplies  of  fresh  meat 
ily  by  importation  of  live  animals.  The  introduction  of  the  refrigera- 
>r  car  caused  a  rapid  growth  of  the  trade  in  dressed  beef  and  mutton 
:  the  packing  centers  in  the  Central  States,  and  a  cmnddent  rdative 
M:line  in  the  east-bound  shipments  of  live-stock,  a  condition  that  was 
irther  accentuated  by  the  fact  that  the  railroads  imposed  relatively 
gher  rates  on  live-«tock  than  on  meat  products  shipped  to  the 
tlantic  coast. 
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The  statistics  of  the  live-stock  movements  at  St.  Louis  for  a  number 
of  years,  shown  in  table  26,  typifies  the  great  development  of  the  trade.^ 

The  volume  attained  by  the  live-stock  trade  is  indicated  in  table  27^ 
which  shows  the  receipts  and  shipments  at  the  principal  primary 
markets  in  1900.' 

Tasli  27. — Rt€iifU  and  shipments  pflwe^stock  ai  principal  frimttry  markets^  t^oo, 

RECEIPTS. 


Qty. 

Cattle. 

Calvci. 

HogB. 

Sheep. 

Horaet 
and  mules. 

Total. 

ChftCBfO.  .  a 

2,729,046 
1,969,71S 
828,204 
795,800 
379,967 
176,172 

136,310 
113,077 

16^414 
44,509 

8,109,064 
3,094,139 
2,200,926 
2,156,972 
1,678,520 
500,415 

3,548,885 
860,449 

1,276,775 
434,133 
390,308 
489,574 

99,010 
103,308 

59,645 
169,082 

13,497 

26,778 

14,622,315 
6,140,691 
4,365,550 
3,555,987 
2,472,706 
1,237,448 

KanaMCity 

Omaba 

St.  Lonto 

St.  Joseph 

St.  Paul 

SHIPMENTS  (BY  RAIL). 

rhfrfir>    . 

934,649 
853,303 
274,479 
207,998 
85,847 
134,645 

14,006 
64,197 

'  6ii54 
19,698 

1,452,183 

223,963 

36,996 

513,561 

83,044 

45,158 

487,254 
216,272 
552,234 
65,199 
103,440 
403,924 

91,703 
87,787 
54,845 
147,463 
12,181 
24,723 

2,979,795 
1,445,522 
918,554 
934,221 
290,666 
628,148 

KaanaCity 

Omaha 

St.  Louit 

St.  Joaeph 

St.  Pan] 

The  difference  between  the  receipts  and  shipments  at  these  markets 
indicates  the  extent  of  their  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  industries. 
The  total  value  of  the  products  of  wholesale  slaughtering  and  meat- 
packing in  the  United  States  in  1900  amounted  to  $700,000,0009  of 
which  more  than  half  was  produced  in  three  cities — Chicago,  Kansas 
City,  and  South  Omaha.  The  hogs  packed  in  all  western  cities  in  1900 
numbered  22,201,000.  In  Chicago  alone,  1,814,921  cattle  and  79364,859 
hogs  were  packed.'  The  chief  market  for  the  numerous  products  of 
the  large  packing  establishments  was  in  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  the  East.-  The  eastward  rail  shipments  of  provisions  from  Chicago 
in  1900  averaged  about  20,000  tons  a  week.^ 

The  same  forces  that  stimulated  the  stock-raising  and  meat-packing 
industries — ^the  necessity  of  providing  food  for  a  large  non-agricultural 
population  and  the  desire  of  the  farming  interests  to  convert  their 
grain  intb  a  form  that  would  be  marketed  most  profitably — led  to  an 
extensive  development  of  the  dairy  business  and  a  large  trade  in  milk, 
butter,  and  cheese. 

In  all  the  States  having  a  large  urban  population  many  dairy  farms 
were  established  to  supply  the  immense  quantities  of  fresh  milk  con- 

^MoHtUy  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  Feb,  1900,  p.  2300;  Ibid.,  Dec  1910.  p.  994. 
'/6id..  Dec  1910.  p.  994.  *Report  of  Board  of  Trade  of  Chicago,  1901,  p.  44. 

^MotOkiy  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  March  1901,  p.  2089. 
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sumed  each  day  in  the  cities.  In  the  Northern  States  in  particular, 
where  the  growth  of  manufacturing  caused  a  greater  density  of  popu- 
lation, there  was  a  rapid  growth  of  the  milk  trade. 

In  the  com*belt  the  business  of  making  butter  and  cheese  for  local 
and  eastern  trade  made  a  great  advance.  Over  800,000,000  pounds 
of  butter  and  more  than  133,000,000  pounds  of  cheese  were  made  in 
the  Northern  Central  States  in  1899,  the  leading  States  being  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin.^  The  receipts  and  shipments  of  butter  at  Chicago,  the 
most  important  interior  market,  grew  as  shown  in  table  28.' 

Table  28. — Receipts  and  skifmefUs  of  butter  ai  Chicago,  1870, 1SSO9  tSgo,  igoo. 


Year. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 

lbs, 

11,682,348 

67,337,044 

140,548,850 

244,385,190 

lbs, 

11,049,367 

59,970,601 

156,688,837 

208,536,699 

The  trade  in  poultry  and  eggs  also  took  on  large  proporrions  during 
this  period.  The  introduction  of  commercially  valuable  incubators 
and  the  use  of  cold  storage  were  important  factors  in  the  development 
of  poultry  and  egg  production.  The  trade  in  these  products  was 
heaviest  in  the  cities  of  the  corn-belt,  from  which  more  than  half  of 
the  total  output  came.  In  1900  Chicago  received  nearly  75,000,000 
dozens  of  eggs,*  half  of  which  were  shipped  to  eastern  cities. 

The  output  of  wool  in  the  United  States  in  1899  was  277,000,000 
pounds,^  about  five  times  the  quantity  produced  in  i860.  The  sheep- 
raising  industry  shifted  largely  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  after 
1880,  over  half  of  the  wool  clip  of  1899  coming  from  that  section.* 
The  ultimate  market  of  practically  the  entire  product  of  wool  lay  in 
New  England,  Pennsylvania,  and  New  York,  where  the  woolen  mills 
remained  concentrated.  The  wide  separation  between  the  chief  pro» 
ducing  and  consuming  centers  necessitated  a  transcontinental  move- 
ment and  gave  the  wool  trade  a  position  of  some  importance  in  internal 
commerce.  The  entire  output  was  never  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  home 
demand  and  large  quantities  were  annually  imported  to  supplement  the 
domestic  supply. 

COTTON. 

Of  the  economic  disturbances  occasioned  by  the  Civil  War  none  was 
more  trying  than  that  caused  by  the  prostration  of  cotton  cultivation 
and  the  disruption  of  the  foreign  and  domesdc  cotton  trade.    Of  the 


^Statistical  Abstraa  of  United  States,  1911,  p.  151. 
^Report  of  Board  of  Trade  of  Chicago,  1001,  p.  104. 
HJ,  S.  Census  1900.  Agriculture,  I.  cczi. 
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economic  problems  facing  the  country  at  the  close  of  the  war  none  was 
of  greater  magnitude  than  that  of  rehabilitating  (he  c6tton-raising 
industry.  Burdened  by  the  evils  of  political  reconstruction,  hampered 
by  the  suddenly  transformed  system  of  labor,  and  oppressed  by  the 
general  financial  and  industrial  ruin  resulting  from  the  costly  struggle, 
it  was  little  less  than  remarkable  that  the  Southern  States  were  able, 
within  five  years  after  the  conflict  ended,  to  bring  the  total  production 
of  their  great  staple  up  to  the  point  it  had  reached  in  i860.  But  not- 
withstanding the  obstacles  and  difficulties  that  existed,  the  cotton 
crop  of  1870  was  slightly  greater  than  that  of  i860,  and  in  1877  the 
total  product  was  the  largest  ever  harvested  in  a  single  year  up  to  that 
time.  From  that  year  until  the  end  of  the  century  the  volume  of 
cotton  production  steadily  increased.  The  geographical  limits  of  the 
cotton-belt,  which  were  fixed  by  climatic  conditions,  had  been  reached 
before  i860,  and  consequently  there  was  no  further  extension;  but  the 
cotton  acreage  within  this  region  was  increased  from  about  13,000,000 
to  more  than  25,000,000  acres.^  Texas,  the  leading  State  in  1900,  had 
over  7,000,000  acres  devoted  to  cotton-culture,  producing  a  crop  of 
3,300,000  bales,  and  seven  more  of  the  thirteen  States  in  the  cotton- 
belt  each  had  an  acreage  of  more  than  1,000,000.^ 

The  manufacture  of  cotton  cloth  in  the  United  States  during  this 
period  grew  at  almost  the  same  rate  as  cotton  production,  about  one- 
third  of  each  annual  crop  after  1865  being  required  for  domestic  mills. 
The  total  ccmsumprion  of  domestic  cotton  increased  from  927,000  bales 
in  1859  to  3,632,000  bales  in  1899.'  For  a  number  of  years  most  of 
the  cotton  manufacture  was  confined  to  the  Northern  States,  but  fol- 
lowing 1885  there  was  a  rapid  growth  of  the  textile  industry  in  the 
cotton-belt  itself,  and  by  the  close  of  the  century  the  consumption  of 
cotton  in  Southern  milUs  was  equal  to  about  three-fourths  of  the  con- 
sumption in  the  mills  of  the  North. 

The  internal  trade  in  cotton  during  this  period  possessed  four  features 
which  may  be  considered  separately:  (i)  the  concentration  of  cotton  at 
interior  points;  (2)  the  movement  to  southern  seaports;  (3)  the  over- 
land movement  to  northern  markets;  (4)  the  consumption  by  southern 
mills. 

In  the  ante-bellum  days,  before  railroads  became  a  factor  in  the 
transportation  of  cotton,  the  only  interior  points  of  concentration  of 
importance  were  several  cities,  virtually  ail  on  navigable  streams  leading 
to  the  Gulf  or  Atlantic  coast.  Some  of  the  largest  of  these  interior 
markets  were  Atlanta,  Memphis,  Shreveport,  Vicksburg,  Montgomery, 
Augusta,  and  Columbia.  The  development  of  a  comprehensive  system 
of  railways  in  the  cotton-belt,  however,  permitted  many  other  inland 

'SHrtliHfgl  Abtitma  qf  Uniitd  SI&Us,  iPII.  p.  142;  MamUdy  Smmmary  ef  C 
Mmtk  1900.  p,  2548 
•JMMmI  AhMttoa  of  UniM  SM».  iPiU  pp.  13t-142.  «/M..  740. 
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cities  to  share  in  the  cotton  trade.  MoreDver,  the  raihoads  succeeded  in 
securing  the  greater  portion  of  the  cotton  traffic,  even  in  regions  where 
water  transportation  was  available,  and  the  river  ports  lost  or  main- 
tained their  prominence  according  to  the  advantage  they  possessed  as 
railway  centers.  The  most  important  of  the  interior  markets  in  1898 
were  Houston,  St.  Louis,  Memphis,  Augusta,  Cincinnati,  Atlanta,  Little 
Rock,  Montgomery,  Shreveport,  and  Dallas.^  Each  of  these  cities  was 
the  focal  point  of  numerous  railroads  running  through  productive 
portions  of  the  cotton-belt.  The  city  of  Houston,  through  which 
passed  a  large  part  of  the  Texas  cotton  destined  for  exportation  from 
Galveston,  had  the  heaviest  receipts,  amounting  to  1,768,000  bales. 
St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati  owed  their  prominence  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  the  natural  gateways  through  which  cotton  passed  to  northern 
markets  from  Texas  and  the  lower  valley  of  the  Mississippi.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  cities  named  there  were  at  least  20  other  interior  points  each 
handling  from  10,000  to  100,000  bales  a  year.  The  combined  receipts 
at  all  30  markets  comprised  55  per  cent  of  the  cotton  crop  for  the  year. 

The  movement  of  cotton  from  the  interior  to  the  southern  seaports 
underwent  a  change  during  this  period,  due  likewise  to  the  influence 
of  the  railroads.  It  has  already  been  told  how  the  railroads  extending 
from  Savannah  and  Charieston  had  caused  a  decline  in  the  relarive 
importance  of  New  Orieans  in  the  cotton  trade  before  i860.  After 
the  war  this  diversimi  to  the  eastern  ports  continued,  and  the  increase 
of  the  overiand  movemoit  also  injured  the  relarive  standing  of  New 
Orieans*  However,  New  Orleans,  too^  became  an  important  railroad 
cmter»  and  the  geographical  posirion  of  the  city  enabled  it  to  maintain 
its  position  as  the  leading  market  unril  1899,  when  Galveston  took  first 
place  because  of  die  enormous  increase  of  cotton  producrion  in  Texas, 
of  which  this  dty  was  the  chief  maricet.  New  Orieans  and  Galveston 
together  shipped  about  nine-tenths  of  the  cotton  exported  by  way 
of  the  Gulf  oi*  Mexico,  the  receipts  at  Mobile  dedining  to  a  point  below 
what  they  had  been  in  i86a  On  the  Arianric  coast  Savannah  con- 
tinued to  hold  the  lead  in  cotton  receipts.  At  Charieston  the  receipts 
advanced  steadily  till  1881,  after  which  they  declined  in  volume.  Nor- 
folk and  Wilmington^  of  rriarivdy  small  importance  before  the  war, 
became  important  markets  during  this  period,  the  former  ranking  next 
to  Savannah  after  iSSa  Table  29  shows  die  receipts  at  these  various 
ports  ft>r  a  number  of  years.* 

The  ov^and  all^rril  movement  of  cotton,  which  began  about  1855, 
dc\TK>ptd  to  larice  proportions  after  the  war.  Before  this  movement 
beftan  pracrically  all  the  OMton  not  consmned  in  the  Soudi  was  sent 
to  southem  seaports^  whence  it  was  sliipped  abroad  directly  or  was 
bv  codstwbe  vessds  to  noitheni  ports  for  cxpoitation  m  dis* 
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tribudon  among  the  cotton  mills.  The  growth  of  the  overland  move- 
ment represented  the  result  of  the  efforts  of  the  railroads  to  secure 
a  share  of  the  cotton  traffic  that  had  formerly  belonged  entirely  to 
the  coasting  trade.  So  successful  were  the  railroads  in  the  competitive 
struggle  that  by  1899  the  coastwise  movement  was  only  a  third  larger 
than  the  all-rail  movement.  The  overland  cotton  traffic  originated 
in  all  the  cotton  States  and  most  of  it  went  through  St.  Louis  or  gate- 
ways on  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers  to  the  North  Atlantic  States 

Tabli  29. — BaUs  ofcottoH  ucfwed  «/  principal  ports f  iSda,  tSyo^  j88o^  iSgo,  iSgg. 


Port. 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1899 

Galvttton 

New  Orkans 

Mobile 

252,000 

2,139,000 

843,000 

525,000 

510,000 

41,000 

56,000 

246,000 
1,142,000 
306,000 
488,000 
246,000 
59,000 
203,000 

480,000 
1,504,000 
358,000 
741,000 
464,000 
78,000 
590,000 

860,000 
1,973,000 
261,000 
956,000 
327,000 
134,000 
404,000 

2,344,000 
2,231,000 
452,000 
1,099,000 
375,000 
291,000 
691,000 

Charleston 

Wamingtoa 

Notfolk 

to  be  sold  to  eastern  spinners  or  exported  from  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  or  Baltimore.  A  considerable  quantity  of  the  cotton 
purchased  by  Canada  reached  the  border  by  rail,  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  the  century  the  growth  of  cotton  exports  to  Japan  gave  rise  to  heavy 
rail  movements  to  the  seaports  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  increase  of 
the  overland  movement  of  cotton  from  1857  to  1898,  as  compared  with 
the  coastwise  movement,  is  shown  in  table  30.^ 

Tabli  30. — Shipments  of  cotUm^  aU'rail  and  toastunsit  i8s7'i899> 


Year. 

Overland 
movement. 

Percentage  of 
total  coastwise 
and  overland. 

Coastwise 
movement. 

Percentage  of 
total  coastwise 
and  overland. 

1857 
1877-78 
1887-88 
1898-99 

9,264 

693,640 

971,702 

1,370,398 

1 
19 
30 
40 

hales, 

7€C,S37 

1,620,495 

2,258,875 

2,019,153 

99 
81 
70 
60 

The  cotton  mills  of  the  South,  the  number  of  which  increased 
remarkably  during  this  period,  secured  most  of  their  supplies  from 
local  planters.  The  chief  results  of  the  local  consumption  were  the 
enhanced  profits  of  the  producers  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  cotton 
mills  and  the  stimulating  effect  of  the  added  competition  on  the  level 
of  prices.  Only  in  the  States  situated  in  the  northern  portion  of  the 
cotton-belt — Tennessee,    Virginia,    and    North    Carolina — ^were   the 


^Monthly  Summary  cf  Commerce  and  Finance,  Mar.  1900,  p.  2567. 
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acturers  compelled  to  purchase  a  considerable  amount  (^  their 
laterial  from  beyond  their  own  State  boundaries.  In  South 
na,  Georgia,  and  Alabama  less  than  3  per  cent  oi  the  mill  con- 
ion  of  cotton  in  1899  was  taken  from  other  States.  In  some 
:es  the  cotton  trade  of  certain  points  was  reduced,  the  decline 
>rts  from  Charleston  being  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  the  mills 
th  CaroHna  developed,  until  they  consumed  nearly  half  of  the 
:  crop  of  the  State. 

OTHER  FARM  PRODUCTS. 
Ugh  there  were  no  other  farm  products,  the  internal  movements 
rh  approached  in  value  the  traffic  in  grain  or  Hve-^tock  or  cotton, 
vere  many  others  that  were  important  factors  in  internal  trade. 
Southern  States  bought  large  amounts  of  hay  from  the  North, 
tide  forming  an  important  item  in  the  southbound  river  and  rail 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  In  all  the  cities  of  the  North,  and 
illy  in  those  having  a  heavy  trade  in  live-stock,  there  was  a  large 
d  for  hay,  which  in  the  early  part  of  this  period  was  usually  sup- 
y  local  farms;  but  as  cities  grew  larger  and  the  demand  greater. 
Eastern  States  purchased  hay  from  the  trans-Mississippi  States. 
ly  traffic  of  the  railroads  in  1900  amounted  to  4,ooo,CX)0  tons, 
of  the  most  interesting  trade  developments  of  the  period  was  in 
itward  shipment  of  fruits  from  California.  The  first  shipment 
ade  in  1867,  and  in  1899  the  traffic  amounted  to  193,000,000 
i,  95  per  cent  of  which  was  carried  in  refrigerator  cars.  The 
;nt  of  fresh  vegetables  and  fruit  from  the  warmer  Southern  States 
(arts  of  the  North  during  the  months  of  winter  and  early  spring 
io  an  important  feature  of  the  internal  trade  of  these  years. 
increasing  production  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables  and  orchard 
led  to  a  large  commerce  in  these  articles.  The  potato  crop  of 
lited  States  in  1899  was  valued  at  $98,000,000,  and  the  sweet- 
crop  at  $20,000,000.  The  crop  of  apples  amounted  to 
3,000  bushels.  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Ohio  raising  over 
,000  bus'iels  ench.  Many  of  the  vegetable  and  fruit  crops  were 
;is  of  large  canning  industries.  The  products  of  preserving  and 
g  in  the  United  States  m  1899  were  valued  at  $56,000,000, 
;h  half  came  from  California,  New  York,  and  Maryland. 
mg  other  agricultural  pmducts,  the  most  valuable  was  tobacco, 
:h  the  States  of  Kentiuky  and  North  Carolina  had  the  largest 
Louisville  becoming  the  iarii'rst  leaf-tobacco  market  in  the  world. 
ina  possessed  a  large  trade  in  cane  sugar,  most  of  which  was 
iited  from  New  Orleans.  The  different  varieties  of  grass  seeds 
nportant  articles  of  trade,  especially  among  the  Central  States, 
:  flaxseed  of  the  Dakotas,  Minnesota,  Iowa,  and  Kansas  formed 
:able  source  of  income  for  the  farmers  there. 
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COAL 

Under  modem  conditions  the  industrial  development  of  a  nation 
is  largely  a  question  of  fuel,  and  to  the  abundance  of  the  coal-supply 
may  be  ascribed  in  a  large  measure  the  great  increase  in  manufacturing 
and  the  rapid  growth  of  the  railroad  mileage  of  the  United  States  after 
i860.  However,  fuel  derives  its  importance  only  from  the  existence 
of  opportunity  for  its  utilization,  and  it  may  be  said  with  equal  truth 
that  the  great  demand  created  by  the  development  of  manufacturing 
and  transportation  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  tremendous  growth  of 
the  consumption  of  coal  and  the  most  important  factor  in  the  remark- 
able development  of  the  coal-mining  industry  and  the  coal  trade. 
However  these  various  factors  may  be  classified  into  causes  and  effects, 
the  fact  remains  that  at  the  end  of  the  century  coal-mining  was  by  far 
the  greatest  of  the  mineral  industries  of  the  United  States,  and  the  ship- 
ments of  coal  constituted  a  greater  tonnage  than  all  other  commodities 
entering  into  internal  trade  combined. 

Lack  of  statistics  makes  it  difficult  to  trace  the  development  of  the 
internal  commerce  in  coal  during  this  period,  but  the  growth  of  some  of 
the  most  important  movements  from  producing  to  consuming  centers 
may  be  indicated.  The  trade  in  anthracite  coal  is  comparatively 
easy  of  description  because  of  the  fact  that  the  entire  commercial 
product  came  from  a  relatively  small  area  in  eastern  Pennsylvania. 
In  the  case  of  the  bituminous-coal  trade  only  the  general  trend  of  the 
movement  from  the  most  important  fields  can  be  shown. 

Previous  to  i860  practically  all  the  anthracite  coal  shipped  from 
the  mining  district  was  transported  by  water  and  short  rail  lines  to 
Philadelphia  and  New  York,  where  it  was  consumed  or  carried  coast- 
wise to  various  points  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  This  eastward 
movement  continued  to  constitute  the  largest  part  of  the  anthracite 
trade  after  i860.  The  railroads,  however,  took  practically  the  entire 
business  from  the  canals,  and  a  large  part  of  the  distribution  to  points 
north  and  south  of  New  Jersey  was  also  accomplished  by  the  railroads 
instead  of  by  coasting  vessels  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia.  The 
desirability  of  hard  coal  as  a  fuel,  however,  stimulated  a  demand  for  it 
in  the  Central  States  and  a  considerable  trade  sprang  up  toward  the 
west,  about  a  fifth  of  the  total  annual  output  being  carried  in  that 
direction  at  the  end  of  the  century.  The  chief  route  for  this  traffic 
was  by  canal  or  rail  to  Buffalo,  whence  it  was  distributed  by  lake 
vessels  to  points  in  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 
The  receipts  of  anthracite  coal  at  Buffalo  in  1898  amounted  to 
4,225,000  tons,  of  which  more  than  one-half  was  shipped  away  by  iake,^ 
over  1,000,000  tons  being  destined  for  Chicago;  500,000  tons  for  Mil- 
waukee, and  500,000  tons  for  Duluth-Superior.'    The  other  important 

*30th  Annual  Report  United  Sutes  Geological  Survey.  VI.  MetaUic  Products,  Coal  and  Coke,  368. 
^Momtkly  Summary  of  Commnct  and  Finance,  Apr.  1900,  p.  2853. 
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Kftward  movement  was  to  Pittibui^,  large  quantitio  being  ihipped 
hither  for  local  trade  and  distributed  westward  by  rail.  The  f»a 
hat  St.  Louis  in  1898  received  225,000  tons  and  Chicago  526,000  urns 
if  anthracite  coal  by  rail'  showed  the  importance  of  the  long-distance 
ail  traffic  in  this  commodity. 

Until  the  early  sixties  the  production  of  bituminous  coal  in  the 
Jnited  States  was  less  than  that  of  anthracite,  and  the  latter  variety 
ras  sold  to  the  consumer  at  a  lower  price.  When  large  amounts  o(  coal 
>egan  to  be  used  in  the  iron  industry,  however,  the  great  abundance 
if  bituminous  and  the  wider  area  in  which  it  was  found  caused  its 
'olume  of  producrion  to  increase  more  rapidly,  and  by  1900  the  annual 
utput  was  three  and  a  half  rimes  that  of  anthracite.  The  tendency 
if  industries  which  consumed  most  of  the  fi<^  coal  to  gravitate  toward 
he  mining  district,  the  wide  extent  of  the  region  over  ^ich  soft  coal 
ras  found,  and  the  relarively  high  cost  of  transportarion  as  compared 

0  value,  lessened  the  possibility  of  a  large  amount  of  extremely  long- 
listance  traffic  in  this  fuel.  Consequently,  though  soft  coal  furnished 
nost  <^  the  freight  tonnage  of  the  country,  a  relarively  small  part 
f  the  shipments  were  for  such  long  distances  as  other  raw  materials, 
uch  as  grain  and  cotton,  were  carried.  Nevertheless  the  demand  for 
uel  in  dries  not  located  near  coal-bearing  regions  and  the  consumption 
f  soft  coal  by  railroads  created  a  lai^  and  exceedingly  valuable  coal 
rade  for  the  highly  productive  mining  localities. 

The  great  fields  in  Pennsylvania,  West  Virginia,  Maryiand,  and 
)hio  produced  considerably  more  than  half  the  bituminous  coal  mined 

1  the  United  States  between  i860  and  1900.  From  this  r^on  there 
rere  heavy  shipments  in  all  directions.  The  Chesapeake  and  Ohio 
^anal  and  the  southern  trunk-line  roads  carried  a  large  tonnage  to  the 
ities  on  the  Adantic  seaboard;*  millions  of  tons  were  floated  down  the 
^io  River  to  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  and  points  below;  the  railroads 
ook  immense  quantities  westward  for  consumption  among  the  cities 
f  the  Central  States  and  for  lake  transportarion  from  all  important 
oints  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake  Erie.  The  lake  coal  trade  became 
specially  heavy  because  of  the  absence  of  coal  deposits  in  the  r^on 
round  Lake  Superior,  and  because  the  large  shipments  of  iron  ore  fr<Hn 
uch  points  as  Duluth  and  Superior  made  possible  low  freight  rates  on 
etum  cargoes  of  coal. 

The  second  large  center  of  the  bituminous-coal  trade  was  in  the 
elds  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Missouri,  and  Kansas.  From  these 
tates  came  most  of  the  soft  coal  consumed  in  the  numerous  manufac- 
uring  cities  north  and  west  of  Louisville,'  and  the  coal  supplies  of  the 
outhwest  were  also  drawn  from  this  region.  The  third  cmter  of 
aft-coal  production,  which  had  a  period  of  very  rapid  development 
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after  iCtSs,  was  the  Alabama  and  Tennessee  field.  It  provided  fiiel 
for  the  growing  manufacturing  industries  of  the  Southeast  and  com* 
peted  to  some  extent  with  the  northern  mines  for  the  coal  trade  of 
points  in  the  lower  valley  of  the  Mississippi. 

IRON  ORE.  IRON.  AND  STEEL. 

The  development  of  the  movement  of  iron  ore  from  the  ranges  around 
Lake  Superior  to  the  furnaces  of  the  Eastern  States  was  one  of  the  most 
interesdng  features  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States  during 
this  enrire  period.  This  was  the  only  movement  of  iron  ore  that  attained 
large  dimensions.  The  close  proximity  of  a  coal-supply  to  the  iron 
mines  of  the  Appalachian  district  made  possible  the  smelting  of  the 
ore  of  that  region  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  mines,  and  conse- 
quently a  heavy  internal  movement  of  the  ore  produced  in  that  section 
was  unnecessary.  Of  the  iron  ore  produced  in  the  Lake  Superior  dis- 
trict very  little  was  smelted  in  the  States  where  it  was  mined, ,  practi- 
cally all  of  the  enormous  output  being  conveyed  by  lake  vessels  to  ports 
on  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Michigan  to  be  converted  into  pig  iron  and  steel 
in  the  blast  furnaces  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  New  York,  and  Illinois. 
The  magnitude  of  this  trade  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  from  1870  to 
1880  one-fourth,  from  1880  to  1890  more  than  one-third,  from  1890 
to  1895  more  than  one-half,  and  from  1895  to  1900  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  all  the  iron  ore  mined  in  the  United  States  was  shipped  east- 
ward from  the  Lake  Superior  district.  The  growth  of  these  shipments, 
as  compared  to  the  growth  of  the  production  of  iron  ore  in  the  United 
States,  is  shown  in  table  31} 

Taili  31. — Iron  erf  produetion  in  the  Uniud  SiaUi^  1870^  Mo^  1890^  iSgQ. 


Year. 

Production  of 
iron  ore  in  Uie 
United  States. 

Shipment  of 
iron  ore  from 
the  Lake  Supe- 
rior district. 

1870 
18S0 
1890 
1899 

kmgkms. 

3,031,891 

7,120,362 

16,036,043 

24,683,173 

Umgtaits, 

859,507 

1,987,598 

9,003,725 

18,251,804 

No  industry  in  the  United  States  had  a  more  remarkabk  growth  after 
i860  than  the  iron  and  steel  industry.  Table  32  shows  the  increase 
in  the  producrion  of  pig-iron  and  steel  from  1870  to  1900.' 

The  increase  in  the  output  of  pig-iron  was  especially  rapid  between 
1885  and  1890,  during  which  time  the  annual  amount  produced  doubled 
in  volume.  The  most  important  period  in  the  steel  industry  was  the 
decade  following  1890. 

^MotMy  Summary  cf  Com$Mru  mtd  PHmmce,  Aug.  1900,  pp.  202,  206.  820. 
m.  &  CiMQi  1900,  Mmt4tt€tm9U,  IV.  2S.  74. 
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Of  the  development  of  the  internal  trade  in  iron  and  steet  it  is  impos- 
lie  to  give  accurate  details,  though  some  idea  of  the  consumption 
roughout  the  entire  country  may  be  given,  and  the  chief  centers  of 
oduction  may  be  indicated.  Practically  every  State  east  of  the 
ississippi  and  several  of  those  west  produced  more  or  less  pig-iron 
id  steel  during  this  period.  However,  there  were  four  States  that 
»d  out  most  prominently  in  the  industry.  Pennsylvania  con- 
ibuted  about  one-half  of  the  enrire  output  of  both  iron  and  steei  dur- 
g  the  whole  forty  years.  Ohio  ranked  next  to  Pennsylvania,  being 
e  only  other  State  before  1890  to  produce  more  than  1,000,000  tons 
pig-iron  a  year.  In  the  other  two  States,  Alabama  and  Illinois, 
e  pig-iron  industry  began  to  expand  rapidly  in  the  early  eighties,  and 
'  1900  the  annual  output  of  these  two  States  comprised  more  than 
ic-fifth  of  the  total  product  of  the  country.'  In  Illinois  the  pro- 
iction  of  steel  also  developed  rapidly;  but  Alabama,  though  turning 
,t  1,203,000  tons  of  pig-iron  in  1900,  manufactured  only  48,000  tons 
steel. 

Table  32.— /»oi»  and  iteel  production  in  ike  Uniud  Slates,  1S70,  tSSo,  tSgo,  1900. 


Year. 

Pis- iron. 

Crude  sled 
ingots  and 

1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 

(TOtJ  tOM, 

1.852,876 
3,375,912 
8,845,185 
14,452,185 

■28,069 
1,027,381 
4,174,652 
10,685,000 

>U.  S.  Census  1870,  Initatry  sihI  WeaMt.  615. 

The  immense  output  of  the  iron  and  steel  mills  was  sold  everywhere 
roughout  the  country.  A  large  quantity  of  it,  in  the  form  of  rails, 
•nt  to  build  the  great  mileage  of  railway  track  constructed  in  every 
ate;  the  remainder  was  used  as  the  raw  material  for  manufactures  of 
great  variety  of  iron  and  steel  products  that  were  used  in  all  branches 
mining,  agricultural,  and  manufacturing  industries.  Practically  the 
tire  domestic  product  of  iron  and  steel  was  consumed  at  home, 
ntil  1895  the  annual  value  of  the  exports  of  both  iron  and  steel  and 
e  products  manufactured  from  them  was  less  than  $30,000,000. 

OTHER  MINERALS. 
Of  the  non-metallic  minerals,  other  than  coal,  petroleum  was  by  far 
e  most  important.     The  crude  petroleum  produced  in  the  United 
ates  in  190O,  amounting  to  64,000,000  barrels,  came  chiefly  from  the 
>palachian  and  the  Lima-Indiana  Belds.^    Ohio,  West  Virginia,  and 

U.  a  Cenau*  1900.  MantLfotimti,  IV.  ii-H. 

StalisUcal  Abitratt  of  Uniud  Stala.  1911,  p.  223;   20Ui  Atmiua  Report  of  United  Staia 

cdagical  Surrey,  VI.  Ntm-AttlaUU  Products.  6. 
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Pennsylvania  together  produced  52,000,000  barrels,  Indiana  4,800,000, 
New  York  1,300,000,  and  the  only  other  State  producing  more  than 
1,000,000  barrels  annually  was  California.  Most  of  the  crude  oil  of 
the  two  large  eastern  fields  was  conveyed  in  pipe-lines  to  the  refineries 
of  Pennsylvania,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  an4  Ohio*  to  be  converted 
into  various  finished  products  that  occupied  an  important  rank  among 
the  commodities  entering  foreign  and  domestic  commerce. 

Among  the  other  non-metallic  minerals  were  many  varieties  of  stone. 
The  marble  of  Vermont  and  Georgia,  the  granite  of  Maine,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  New  York,  the  limestones  of  Pennsylvania,  New  York, 
Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois,  the  slates  of  Pennsylvania  and  Vermont, 
and  the  sandstones  of  Ohio  formed  the  largest  part  of  the  $36,000,000 
worth  of  stone  produced  in  1900  and  distributed  over  the  country. 
Large  quantities  of  Portland  cement  were  shipped  from  factories  in 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  and  Ohio.  The  phosphate  rock  of  Florida, 
South  Carolina,  and  Tennessee  constituted  an  important  part  of  the 
domestic  and  foreign  trade  of  those  States.  20,000,000  barrels  of  salt 
were  produced  in  1900,  the  leading  centers  being  New  York,  Michigan, 
Kansas,  and  Ohio.  The  natural-gas  fields  were  locatM  in  the  same 
States  in  which  petroleum  was  found  in  large  quantities,  and  gas  was 
piped  to  nearly  all  the  large  cities  between  New  York" and  Chicago  to 
be  consumed  in  factories  and  homes. 

Of  the  metallic  minerals,  other  than  gold  and  silver,  the  most 
valuable  was  copper.  The  production  of  this  metal  grew  from  7,200 
tons  in  i860  to  270,000  tons  in  1900.^  The  three  important  mining 
districts  in  1900  were  Montana,  Arizona,  and  the  Lake  Superior  dis- 
trict, these  three  regions  producing  475,000,000  pounds.  Until  1882 
the  Lake  Superior  district  contributed  over  three-fourths  of  the  copper 
mined  in  the  United  States,  but  thereafter  this  field  declined  in  relative 
importance  though  increasing  its  total  output.^  Practically  all  of  the 
copper  ore  was  smelted  in  the  locality  of  the  mines  and  the  metal 
shipped  to  the  refineries  in  the  Eastern  States  to  be  worked  up  into 
useful  forms.  Over  32  per  cent  of  the  refining  in  1900  was  done  in 
New  Jersey.* 

FOREST  PRODUCTS. 

In  1900  there  were  five  large  lumber-producing  regions  in  the  United 
States,  commercially  distinct  from  one  another  because  of  location  or 
difference  in  the  character  of  product,  ranking  as  follows  in  order  of 
the  volume  of  output:  (i)  The  southern  region,  made  up  of  Oklahoma, 

^U.  S.  Census  1900.  Manufadures,  IV.  684. 
^Staiisiical  Ahsiraa  of  United  StaUs,  1911,  p.  7a5. 

>20Ui  Annual  Report  of  United  SUtes  Geological  Survey,  VI.  MetaUie  ProduOs,  Coal  and  Cokt 
1«. 
Kf.  &  rrensus  1900.  Manufcdmris,  IV.  140. 
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Texas,  Louisiana,  Arkansas,  and  all  the  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
md  south  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers*  except  Kentucky  and  Tcn- 
letsee ;  the  chief  timbers  of  this  section  were  the  longleaf  and  the  short- 
leaf  yellow  pine  and  cypress;  (2)  the  lake  region,  including  Wisconsin, 
Sktichigan,  and  Minnesota,  with  i^ite  pine  and  hemlock  at  the  diar- 
ictetistic  woods;  (3)  the  Central  States  (Illinois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
!l£ssouii,  Ohio,  Tennessee,  and  West  Vi^inia),  forming  the  great 
)ardwDt>d  belt;  (4)  the  northeastern  region,  embracing  the  New  Eng- 
and  and  Middle  Atlantic  States,  with  the  spruce,  pine,  and  hem- 
ock  of  Maine,  and  the  pine,  hickory,  and  oak  of  the  Middle  States  as 
Jie  principal  timbers;  (5)  the  Pacific  States,  important  for  their  large 
urea  <^  redwood,  fir,  cedar,  and  pine.'  The  lumber  production  of  these 
ive  districts,  amounting  to  more  than  34,000,000,000  feet,  together 
nth  shingles,  naval  stores,  and  other  forest  products,  contributed  a 
arge  volume  of  material  to  the  internal  commerce  of  the  nation,  the 
umber  tcmnage  of  the  railroads  being  greater  than  the  nmnage  of  any 
>ther  commodity  except  bituminous  and  anthracite  coal.' 

The  principal  feature  of  the  internal  trade  in  forest  products  between 
860  and  1900  was  its  rapid  development  in  the  great  central  r^«i 
xtending  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf  States.  Before  i860  the 
..ake  region  had  assumed  a  prominent  place  as  a  lumber-producing 
enter,  and  in  addition  to  supplying  a  large  quantity  of  material  for 
he  OHistrucrion  operations  of  aU  kinds  in  the  Central  States,  it  was 
trodudng  a  heavy  surplus  of  boards  and  staves  which  were  shipped  by 
ake  to  Buffalo  to  be  distributed  eastward.  The  development  oif  manu- 
acturing  and  transportarion  after  i860,  the  growth  of  cities,  and  the 
ettlement  of  farming  regions  caused  a  ccmunually  increasing  demand 
or  forest  products  and  a  rapid  exploitarion  of  all  the  rimber  resources 
f  the  Central  States. 

By  1880  the  three  Lake  States  formed  the  most  important  lumbering 
enter  tn  the  country,  a  posidon  which  they  held  till  near  the  end  <^ 
he  century;  Michigan  was  the  leading  State  for  more  than  a  acorc 
>f  years.  The  chief  primary  market  was  Saginaw,  where  the  produc- 
ion  of  white-pine  lumber  alone  in  1682  amounted  to  neariy  tjfyajooafiaa 
set.'  As  the  pine  forests  of  Michigan  disappeared,  the  lumber  industry 
>f  the  Lake  district  shifted  westward  and  Minneapdi*  and  Duluth 
lecame  the  most  important  primary  markets.*  From  the  three  cities 
list  named  and  many  other  points  in  the  Lake  r^onthe  rawed  hunber, 
tth,  and  shingles  were  shipped  by  water  and  rail  to  such  points  as 
Hiicago,  St.  Louis,  Detrut,  Cleveland,  and  Buffalo  for  locid  consumfK 

^SbMMal  Abitraa  i4  UmUtd  5W».  1911.  pp.  IM-l6Ti  ilouMf  Summmr  tf  Ciiiiiiiwi  mt 
teoM*.  Wo>.  J900.  p.  lost. 
'ffifffffrr  ef  KaU^myt  imikt  U.  S.,  1900,  p.  65. 
■jrwtfUy  Smmmary  itf  Commtrtt  mU  Fimmtt.  Not.  ItOO.  p.  1 118.  *nid..  1 1».  tlA 
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tkm  and  distribution.  Table  33  gives  statistics  of  the  receipts  and  ship- 
ments of  lumber  and  shingles  at  Chicago  and  affords  an  index  of  the 
volume  o{  trade.^ 

Table  SS.—JUetifis  mii  shifmitUs  0/  lumber  snd  skints  m  Ckie^go^  ii69,  ii/o^  Mo^  iSga,  /poo. 


Vev. 

Lumber. 

Shingles. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

Receipts. 

Shipments. 

1860 
1870 
1880 
1890 
1900 

Mfeei. 

262,494 
1,018,998 
1,561,779 
1,941,392 
1,596,746 

Mfeei. 

225,372 

583,490 

925,682 

812,655 

769,451 

Mfeet. 

127,894 
652,091 
649,546 
515,575 
338,488 

Mfeet. 

168,302 

666,247 

134,375 

108,822 

244,276 

In  the  Northern  Central  States  there  was  a  development  of  the  manu- 
facture of  vehicles,  agricultural  implements,  furniture,  and  other 
wood  products,  in  which  a  large  part  of  the  hardwood  timber  of  that 
district  was  consumed.  A  large  share  of  the  cross-ties  and  heavy 
lumber  used  by  the  railroads  was  also  supplied  by  the  oak  forests  of 
this  region.  The  greater  relative  value  of  cleared  land  hastened  the 
deforestation  of  much  of  the  region  north  of  the  Ohio  River,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  century  many  of  the  wood  industries  depended  for  raw 
material  on  hardwoods  shipped  from  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Ala- 
bama, for  which  Cincinnati  was  the  leading  distributing  center. 

Unril  after  1880  the  timber  resources  of  the  States  of  the  lower 
Mississippi  Valley  were  developed  slowly,  but  as  the  forests  of  the 
Lake  region  and  the  Northern-Central  States  were  cut  away,  the 
manufacturing  districts  of  the  North  began  to  draw  heavily  upon  the 
yellow-pine  forests  of  the  South.  The  result  was  seen  in  the  rapid 
expansion  of  lumber  production  in  such  States  as  Arkansas,  Missis- 
sippiy  Louisiana,  and  Texas,  each  of  which  was  producing  more  than 
l/xx>9000»ooo  feet  of  lumber  in  1900,  a  greater  quantity  than  the  com- 
bined output  of  all  four  States  in  1880.  The  principal  distriburing 
center  of  the  north-bound  internal  shipment  from  the  yellow-pine 
district  was  St.  Louis.  The  lumber  receipts  at  this  city  in  1899, 
composed  chiefly  of  yellow  pine,  amounted  to  1,100,000,000  feet.^ 

The  internal  movement  of  lumber  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  consisted  largely  of  shipments  from  the  forestis  and  mills  to  the  • 
seaports,  the  interstate  traffic  being  cared  for  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
coasting  trade.     Practically  every  port  fr«m  Baltimore  to  Jackson-  * 
vtlle  was  an  important  market  for  lumber  sawed  in  the  South  Atlantic 

^iUfoH  ei  Bmtd  etf  Trade  cf  Ckka§9,  IfOl,  p.  104. 
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States,  asd  the  Gulf  ports  also  collect^  large  quantities  of  other 
southern  forest  products  for  coastwise  and  foreign  commerce.  An 
important  part  of  the  trade  in  forest  products  in  the  southern  region  was 
in  naval  stores,  of  which  the  yellow  pine  yielded  a  large  and  valuable 
supply.  In  the  northeastern  region  the  spruce  timber  of  New  York, 
Maine,  and  New  Hampshire  formed  the  basis  of  an  extensive  trade  in 
wood-pulp. 

The  large  timber  resources  of  the  Pacific  States  began  to  be  developed 
on  an  extensive  scaleintheeighties,  the  total  production  ^f  2,000,000,000 
feet  in  1890  being  3^  times  the  product  of  1880.  Until  the  completion 
of  the  Northern  Pacificnmd  Great  Northern  Railroads^^ California  was 
the  leading  State,  but  in  1890  the  output  of  Washington  was  equal 
to  that  of  the  other  two  States  together.  The  centers  of  the  lumber  and 
shingle  trade  of  this  region  were  San  Francisco,  Portland,  and  the 
ports  on  Puget  Sound.  Until  late  in  the  century  most  of  the  commerce 
in  forest  products  was  confined  to  heavy  coastwise  shipments  and  a 
small  foreign  trade.  However,  reductions  in  freight  rates  on  east-bound 
lumber  led  to  the  building  up  of  a  large  inland  trade.  Thousands  of 
carloads  of  shingles  and  building  timbers  were  shipped  to  States  east 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  compete  with  the  white  pine  of  the  Lake 
district  and  the  yellow  pine  of  the  South,^  and  the  rapid  rate  of  increase 
of  this  trade  indicated  that  within  a  few  years  the  area  of  competition 
was  to  spread  farther  and  farther  to  the  east. 

PROGRESS  OF  MANUFACTURES. 

The  progress  of  manufacturing  after  i860  was  marked  by  a  great 
augmentation  of  production,  a  continuance  of  the  tendency  to  transfer 
household  industries  to  shops  and  factories,  a  concentration  of  manu- 
facturing within  a  relatively  small  section  of  the  coimtry,  and  a  locali- 
zation within  that  section  itself  of  many  of  the  various  single  industries. 
These  factors,  together  with  the  expansion  of  the  consuming  powers  of 
the  nation  and  the  development  of  the  transportation  system,  furnished 
the  basis  of  an  enormous  internal  trade  in  manufactured  products. 

Table  34  shows  the  percentage  of  the  total  manufactures  of  the 
census  years  of  this  period  produced  in  the  various  groups  of  States.* 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  1859  the  New  England  and  Middle  States 
produced  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  total  manufactures,  and  that  their 
share  in  1899  was  still  more  than  one-half,  while  these  two  groups 
together  with  the  Central  States  turned  out  more  than  eight-tenths 
of  the  total  product  of  manufactures  of  each  census  year.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  the  rest  of  the  country  was  dependent  upon  these 
sectioite  for  manufactured  wares,  and  when  one  considers  that  most  of 
the  manufacturing  in  the  South,  with  the  exception  of  the 

^i/onlMy  Summary  cf  Commsrct  amd  FinmtM,  N09, 1900,  p»  11 19. 
*U.  S.  Census  1900.  Mmmf^Ottres,  I.  €lxzv. 
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industries  developed  late  in  the  century,  consisted  in  converting  cotton, 
forest  products,  and  sugar  into  marketable  form,  that  the  manufac- 
turing in  the  West  was  ctiiefly  the  smelting  of  minerals  and  sawing  of 
timber,  the  enforced  reliance  of  these  sections  upon  the  northeastern 
quarter  of  the  country  becomes  still  more  evident.  The  fact  that  over 
one-half  of  the  manufactured  products  of  the  United  States  in  1899 
was  produced  in  five  States — ^New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Ohio — serves  to  designate  still  more  closely  the  chief 
centers  of  trade  in  manufactured  goods. 

Table  34. — Percentage  distribution  of  manufactures  by  groups  of  States,  iSCO't^fOO, 


Region. 

1860 

1870 

1880 

1890 

1900 

New  England  SUtes 

Middle  States 

27.8 
42.5 
10.3 
18.1 
0.4 
3.9 

23.8 

41.8 

6.6 

24.9 

1.1 

1.8 

20.6 

41.3 

6.3 

28.0 

1.4 

2.4 

16.0 

38.9 

7.5 

31.4 

3.0 

3.2 

14.4 

38.0 

9.1 

30.7 

4.3 

3.3 

Southern  States. 

Central  States 

Western  States 

Pacific  States 

The  segregation  of  many  large  industries  within  the  manufacturing 
belt  itself  was  an  important  factor  in  determining  the  course  of  internal 
trade  between  the  manufacturing  States  and  the  rest  of  the  country 
and  among  the  manufacturing  States  themselves,  which  were  the 
largest  consumers  as  well  as  the  largest  producers  of  manufactured 
goods.  Of  the  products  of  the  slaughtering  and  meat-packing  industry, 
the  trade  in  which  has  already  been  described  briefly,  over  67  per  cent 
came  in  1899  from  Illinois,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  Indiana.  Chicago 
alone  contributed  35.6  per  cent  in  1889  and  in  1899  the  share  of  that 
one  city  was  45  per  cent  or  nearly  one-half  of  the  entire  product  of  the 
country.  Pennsylvania  manufactured  over  one-half  of  the  entire 
quantity  of  iron  and  steel  products  of  this  period  and  a  large  proportion 
of  the  glass.  The  manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  moved 
westward  with  the  development  of  the  central  grain  belt,  and  in  1899 
Illinois  was  credited  with  41  per  cent  of  the  total  product.  The  leather 
industry  was  largely  centralized  in  Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and 
New  York,  and  of  the  boots  and  shoes  manufactured  and  sold  through- 
out the  country  Massachusetts  produced  approximately  one-half. 
This  State  led  also  in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  goods,  turning  out  a 
third  of  the  entire  amount. 

Of  the  15  leading  manufacturing  cities  in  1899,  12  were  situated  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River  and  2,  St.  Louis  and  Minneapolis,  were  situ- 
ated on  the  banks  of  that  river.  All  of  these  cities  were  the  centers 
of  a  large  amount  of  trade.  New  York  City  alone  produced  in  1899 
over  one-tenth  of  all  the  manufactures  of  the  country;  Chicago  and 
Philadelphia  together  produced  another  tenth.    These  three  cities. 
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in  the  order  named,  led  all  other  cities  in  printing  and  publishing,  in 
the  production  of  men's  and  women's  factory-made  clothing,  and  in  the 
manufacture  of  planing-mill  products.  They  also  led,  thought  not  in 
the  same  order,  in  foundry  and  machine-shop  work  and  the  manu- 
facture of  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

GROWTH  OF  THE  VOLUME  OF  INTERNAL  COMMERCE. 

The  increase  of  the  total  value  of  the  products  of  manufactures  from 
less  than  $2,000,000,000  in  1859  to  more  than  $13,000,000,000 -in  1899 
is  an  index  of  the  growth  of  the  internal  trade  in  manufactured  products. 
Of  a  total  of  516,000,000  tons  of  classified  freight  transported  by  the 
railroads  in  1900,  manufactifres  furnished  over  69,000,000  tons  or 
13.41  per  cent  of  the  total,  a  larger  proportion  than  any  other  class  of 
freight  except  products  of  mines,  which  formed  more  than  one-half  of 
die  total  traffic.  In  the  territory  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac 
Rivers  and  east  of  Illinois  and  Lake  Michigan,  manufactures  constituted 
16.52  per  cent  of  the  entire  traffic,^  and  probably  represented  a  much 
greater  value  than  any  other  class  of  freight. 

The  distribution  of  imported  merchandise  from  the  seaports  and 
other  points  where  they  enter  the  country,  like  the  collection  of  mer- 
chandise intended  for  export  at  such  places,  forms  an  important  part 
of  the  internal  trade  oi  any  nation  possessing  a  large  foreign  commerce 
and  having  a  wide  expanse  of  territory  over  which  the  imports  must  be 
distributed. 

The  annual  value  of  the  imports  of  the  United  States  rose  from 
^353,000,000  in  i860  to  $850,000,000  in  1900.  About  one-third  of  the 
imports  of  the  entire  forty  years  consisted  of  food  products  in  crude 
or  manufactured  state,  among  the  most  important  of  which  were  sugar, 
cofFce,  tobacco,  fruit,  and  tea.  Manufactures  ready  for  consumption 
and  manufactures  and  raw  materials  for  use  in  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  United  States  made  up  practically  all  the  remainder. 
A  conspicuous  feature  of  the  importations  was  the  decreasing  propor- 
tion of  finished  manufactures,  and  the  increasing  proportion  of  raw 
materials,  the  latter  class  of  imports  being  first  in  importance  at  the 
end  of  the  period. 

By  far  the  largest  part  of  the  imports  of  the  United  States  entered 
'by  way  of  New  York.  This  city  received  70  per  cent  of  the  total  in 
i860  and  in  1900  its  share  was  60  per  cent.  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  Baltimore  were  the  only  other  large  importing  centers  on  the 
Atlantic  coast,  but  their  receipts  were  small  in  comparison  to  those  of 
New  York.  The  imports  at  New  Orleans  reached  an  annual  value 
of  ^20,000,000  only  twice  in  the  forty  years,  and  usually  they  were 
less  than  $15,000,000.  On  the  Pacific  coast  the  increasing  trade 
with  Hawaii  and  nations  of  eastern  Asia  caused  a  steady  growth  oi 
importations  at  San  Francisco,  their  value  rising  from  $7,000,000 


^SUUistia  0/  Raihmys  in  ike  UniUd  Si^ies,  1900,  p.  66. 
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in  i860  to  $^7fiOOfiOO  in  1900.  The  imports  received  at  the  northern 
border  and  Lake  districts  also  formed  an  important  part  of  the  foreign 
trade  and  added  to  the  internal  trade  of  Chicago,  Detroit,  Buffalo,  and 
other  ports  of  entry  in  that  region. 

The  best  index  of  the  growth  of  internal  trade  after  i860  wa«  the 
vast  increase  in  the  freight  tonnage  of  the  railroads  over  which  the 
largest  part  of  the  trade  was  conducted.  In  i860  the  total  traffic 
originating  on  the  railway  lines  of  the  country  probably  amounted 
to  about  26,000,000  tons.^  In  1900  the  tonnage  of  railway  traffic, 
exclusive  of  that  received  from  connecting  lines  and  other  carriers, 
^^  S93>970,9SS.*  The  freight  carried  on  inland  waterways  in  i860 
was  apparently  about  equal  in  amount  to  the  railway  traffic.  In  1900 
the  traffic  on  inland  waterways  amounted  to  about  90,000,000  tons, 
of  which  60,000,000  tons  were  carried  on  the  Great  Lakes,  28,000,000 
tons  on  the  Mississippi  River  system,  and  2,000,000  tons  on  other 
rivers  and  canals. 

Of  the  railroad  traffic  in  1900  about  87  per  cent  was  classified  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  according  to  the  character  of 
freight  and  the  territory  of  the  lines  on  which  it  originated.  Of  the 
516,432,217  tons  thus  classified  about  six-tenths  originated  in  the 
territory  north  of  the  Ohio  and  Potomac  Rivers  and  east  of  Illinois 
and  Lake  Michigan;  one-eighth  in  the  territory  south  of  the  Ohio  and 
Potomac  Rivers  and  east  of  the  Mississippi  River;  and  the  remainder 
in  the  territory  west  of  Lake  Michigan,  Indiana,  and  the  lower  Missis- 
sippi River.  Products  of  mines  made  up  52.59  per  cent  of  this  classi- 
fied tonnage;  manufactures  1341  per  cent;  products  of  forests  11.61 
per  cent;  products  of  agriculture  10.35  P^^  cent;  merchandise  4.26 
per.cent;  products  of  dnimals  2.87  per  cent;  and  4.91  per  cent  was 
classed  as  miscellaneous.' 

SUMMARY. 

A  most  interesting  and  significant  feature  of  the  history  of  the 
United  States  during  this  period  was  the  transition  in  the  character  of 
the  economic  problems  of  the  country.  Until  the  time  of  the  Civil 
War  its  chief  problems  had  been  those  of  securing  the  means  to  develop 
its  resources,  of  acquiring  the  facilities  to  move  its  products  from  place 
to  place,  of  providing  markets  in  which  its  products  could  be  sold. 
As  capital,  population,  and  transportation  facilities  were  provided  to 
perform  the  work  of  developing  the  latent  wealth  of  the  continent,  it 
was  discovered  that  from  their  presence  grew  far  larger  and  more  vital 
economic  and  political  problems  than  their  absence  had  ever  created. 
The  economic  difficulties  of  the  nation  after  the  Civil  War  arose  chiefly 
because  of  the  existence  of  the  things  which  before  i860  it  was  a  ques- 
tion of  acquiring. 

ly.  S.  CcfimM  IS6O,  PnUminary  Report,  lOS. 
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In  no  instance  was  this  general  proposition  better  demonstrated 
han  in  the  railroad  problem.  For  nearly  sixty  years  of  the  nineteenth 
entury  the  chief  obstacle  to  internal  trade  had  been  the  lack  of  the 
neans  of  transportation.  To  overcome  this  difficulty  the  States  had 
irst  built  or  aided  canals  and  railroads.  Many  of  the  State  enterprises 
ailing  because  of  weak  administration,  the  States  had  surrendered  the 
nanagement  of  railroads  to  private  corporations/but  the  public  still 
bared  in  the  work  of  railroad  construction  through  the  numerous 
;rants  of  aid  by  Federal,  State,  and  local  governments.  For  a  number 
f  years  almost  the  only  activity  of  the  public  in  regard  to  the  railroads 
ras  to  foster  and  protect  the  interests  of  the  railroad  companies.  In 
he  seventies  the  public  gradually  came  to  realize  that  the  railroad 
ompanies  disregarded  the  interests  of  the  public.  Persons  and  com- 
lunities  found  themselves  at  the  mercy  of  railroad  corporations,  which, 
>y  discriminations  in  charges,  built  up  and  destroyed  towns  and  had 
ower  to  control  arbitrarily  the  economic  future  of  secuons  of  the 
ountry.  Moreover,  the  railroad  companies  were  instrumental  in  the 
reation  of  industrial  combinations  which  were  considered  to  be  a 
tienace  to  the  welfare  of  the  general  public.  The  transportation 
iroblem  of  the  United  States  was  not  alone  that  of  providing  facilities, 
lUt  also  that  of  controlling  and  regulating  the  existing  facilities  in  such 
,  manner  that  reasonable  rates  and  services  would  be  given  to  the 
lublic  that  had  intrusted  the  business  of  transportation  to  private 
gencies.  Regulation  was  first  exercised  by  State  legislarion.  The 
itates  being  powerless  to  regulate  the  interstate  trade,  the  National 
lovemment  found  it  necessary  to  act,  and  in  1887  the  interstate 
ommerce  law  was  enacted,  having  for  its  chief  purpose  the  prevention 
if  unjust  discrimination.  As  a  regulative  measure  the  law  proved 
nadequate,  and  some  important  provisions  were  narrowed  in  scope  by 
I  series  of  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court.  The  century  ended  with 
ailroad  regulation  but  partially  accomplished. 

No  less  pressing  than  the  problem  of  regulating  the  railroads  over 
rhich  the  internal  commerce  of  the  nation  was  carried  on  was  the 
[uestion  of  regulating  the  great  combinations  of  capital  through  which 
I  large  part  of  the  buying  and  selling  of  the  products  of  the  country 
rere  controlled.  The  unfair  advantages  secured  by  large  combinations 
lecause  of  their  abundance  of  capital  and  the  discriminating  favors  of 
ailroads  enabled  them  often  to  throttle  competition  and  to  create 
nonopohes  that  were  a  menace  to  the  public.  This  situation  brought 
bout  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  anti-trust  act  of  1890  intended  to 
irevent  the  monopolization  of  trade,  but  previous  to  1900  but  little 
pplicarion  of  the  law  had  been  made. 

To  the  tariff  and  to  the  currency  the  nation  owed  its  most  bitter 
olitical  stru^les  after  the  reconstrucuon  of  the  Union  was  accom- 
ilished.  Immediately  after  the  war  ended  an  agitation  was  begun 
or  the  downward  revision  of  the  tariff.     In  1872  there  was  a  horizontal 
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reduction  of  10  per  cent,  but  the  old  rates  were  restored  in  1875  because 
of  a  falling  off  in  revenue  during  the  panic  of  1873.  In  1882  a  national 
tariff  commission  recommended  a  25  per  cent  reduction  of  the  duties, 
but  the  protectionist  influence  was  too  strong  to  permit  such  a  change. 
Slight  reductions  were  made,  however,  in  1 883 ,  but  in  1 890  the  McKinley 
act  was  passed,  raising  the  level  of  rates  hi^er  than  ever.  The  presi- 
dential campaign  of  1892  was  fought  out  on  the  tariff  issue,  and  though 
the  Democratic  party,  which  championed  revision,  was  victorious,  it 
-was  able  to  make  an  avei-age  reduction  of  only  about  10  per  cent. 
The  panic  of  1893  was  ascribed  to  the  new  tariff  act,  and  when  the 
Republican  party  returned  to  power  in  1897  the  Dingley  act  was 
enacted,  raising  the  general*  average  of  duties  to  a  point  10  per  cent 
higher  than  it  had  been  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  frequent  disasters  into  which  a  poor  monetary  system  had 
plunged  the  nation  during  the  first  ninety  years  of  its  existence  would 
seem  to  have  been  sufficient  incentive  to  cause  the  currency  to  be 
placed  on  a  sound  basis,  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  situation  after  the 
Civil  War,  with  the  exception  of  the  improvement  of  the  banking 
system,  was  in  other  respects  worse  than  it  had  been  before.  The 
chief  trouble  arose  because  of  the  adoption  of  measures  intended  to 
satisfy  insistent  demands  for  a  greater  volume  of  money  without 
making  provisions  for  its  retirement  when  business  conditions  were 
such  as  to  warrant  a  contraction  of  circulation.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
of  struggle  finally  ended  in  the  overthrow  of  the  advocates  of  the  un- 
limited coinage  of  cheap  silver  money,  but  no  attempt  was  made 
before  1900  to  remedy  the  inelasticity  of  the  national  currency  or  to 
check  the  tendency  toward  a  concentration  of  the  control  of  credit  in 
a  few  financial  centers.  In  1873  and  in  1893  the  country  suffered  from 
money  panics,  the  latter  one  being  due  almost  entirely  to  unwise 
financial  measures  that  had  virtually  bankrupted  the  Government  and 
destroyed  confidence  in  the  money  it  issued. 

The  end  of  the  century  was  reached  with  only  a  little  headway  made 
in  the  solution  of  the  most  vital  economic  problems.  In  striking 
contrast  to  the  conditions  of  American  industry,  from  1830  to  i860, 
when  there  was  neither  much  pauperism  nor  great  riches,  this  period 
from  i860  to  1900  saw  the  development  of  both  poverty  and  wealth, 
and  furthermore,  an  ever-growing  tendency  toward  the  concentration 
of  national  wealth  under  the  control  of  a  few  powerful  interests.  The 
disregard  which  some  of  these  interests  evinced  for  the  welfare  of  the 
general  public  and  the  power  which  they  possessed  to  thwart  the  at- 
tempts of  the  public  to  protect  itself  created  the  most  serious  question 
which  confronted  the  nation.  However,  there  was  ample  evidence  that 
the  national  consciousness  was  beginning  to  take  cognizance  of  much 
of  the  existing  maladjustment  and  was  awakening  to  a  sense  of  duty 
long  undone.  In  a  quick  and  intelligent  realization  of  the  meaning  of 
existing  conditions  lay  the  hope  for  the  immediate  future. 
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It  is  intended  to  present  in  this  chapter  a  short  account  of  the 
development  during  the  nineteenth  century  of  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant commercial  institutions  and  commercial  practices  by  means  of 
which  the  growth  of  the  internal  trade  of  the  United  States  was  facil- 
itated and  its  operations  given  a  greater  degree  of  safety,  certainty, 
and  regularity.  To  gTve  a  history  of  all  the  changes  in  the  methods 
and  means  employed  by  buyers  and  sellers  to  meet  and  transact  their 
business  and  to  describe  in  detail  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  opera- 
tions of  commerce  were  carried  on  during  the  course  of  the  century 
would  require  more  space  than  can  here  be  given  to  those  topics.  How- 
ever, the  number  and  importance  of  the  innovations  and  modifications 
in  the  commercial  processes  of  the  nation  render  it  necessary  to  give  at 
least  a  brief  survey  of  the  history  of  the  institutions,  to  the  influence  of 
which  was  due  in  a  large  measure  the  great  transformation  which  took 
place  in  economic  and  commercial  conditions. 

TRANSPORTATION  AND  COMMUNICATION. 

As  regards  changes  in  the  field  of  transportation,  enough  has  been 
said  in  previous  chapters  concerning  the  advance  made  in  mechanical 
processes.  Attention  has  also  been  called  to  the  close  relations  that 
existed  between  the  progress  of  internal  trade  and  the  evolution  of 
the  inland  transportation  system  through  the  various  stages  of  wind- 
ing trail,  inferior  earth  road,  turnpike,  canal,  and  railroad.  No  other 
single  feature  of  the  progress  of  the  work  during  the  nineteenth  century 
was  more  significant  than  the  improvement  and  development  of  "the 
inventions  which  abridge  distance,"  and  no  country  reaped  greater 
benefits  from  the  changes  in  the  means  of  transportation  than  did  the 
United  States.  To  the  continuous  improvement  of  the  methods  of  car- 
rying goods  from  place  to  place,  more  than  to  any  other  single  cause, 
was  due  the  rapid  progress  of  domestic  trade.  Space  and  rime  and 
the  difficulties  imposed  by  the  physical  features  of  *the  surface  of  the 
earth  and  the  wide  variety  of  climaric  conditions  were  all  overcome, 
and  the  operations  of  trade  largely  relieved  of  the  burdens  formerly 
imposed  by  elements  of  risk  and  chance. 

An  important  advantage  coming  with  the  improved  system  of  trans- 
portation was  the  possibility  of  securing  through  freight  service  over 
long  ditlances,  regardless  of  the  number  of  carriers  employed  in  the 
296  . 
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movement.  In  the  first  part  of  the  century  few  common  carriers 
oflFered  regular  transportation  service  over  long  inland  routes,  and  there 
were  few  instances  where  through  routes  and  through  rates  were  given 
by  connecting  carriers.  A  shipper  sending  a  consignment  of  goods 
which  had  to  be  conveyed  by  several  different  carriers  in  turn  was 
compelled  either  to  accompany  his  shipment,  or  to  employ  an  agent 
at  the  terminal  of  each  route  to  take  charge  of  his  property  and  forward 
it  to  the  next  point  of  reshipment,  until  it  reached  its  final  destination. 
It  was  impossible  to  calculate  in  advance  the  cost  of  transporting 
freight  for  long  distances,  and  the  expense  and  delay  occasioned  by  the 
necessity  of  providing  for  the  special  oversight  of  through  traffic  was  a 
great  burden  to  internal  trade.  Sellers  of  goods  often  provided  their 
own  means  of  transportation  to  distant  markets  and  accompanied  their 
shipments,  and  merchants  at  inland  points  usually  made  periodical  trips 
to  large  cities,  where  they  would  lay  in  a  large  stock  of  goods  sufficient 
to  supply  the  needs  of  their  trade  for  a  considerable  length  of  time. 

The  development  of  the  railway  freight  service  put  an  end  to  these 
difficulties  of  long-distance  transportation.  Before  i860  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  forwarding  agencies  was  begun  through  the  formation  of 
the  fast  freight  lines — companies  organized  especially  for  the  purpose 
of  caring  for  traffic  passing  over  the  lines  of  more  than  one  railroad 
company.  These  freight  lines  provided  their  own  cars  and  made 
arrangements  with  different  railroads  for  hauling  them,  thus  obtaining 
continuous  service  between  distant  points.  Because  of  several  abuses 
springing  up  in  connection  with  the  operations  of  these  freight  lines  they 
were  soon  superseded,  to  a  large  extent,  by  cooperarive  lines,  which 
were  merely  joint  arrangements  entered  into  by  two  or  more  connecting 
railroads,  each  supplying  a  definite  share  of  the  equipment  for  the 
through  service.  The  final  step  in  the  direction  of  securing  freedom  of 
movement  was  the  agreement  of  practically  all  the  railroads  of  the 
country  to  permit  the  interchange  of  their  freight-car  equipment.  The 
adoption  of  the  system  of  car  interchange  marked  the  discontinuance 
of  the  organization  of  fast-freight  lines,  and  even  those  which  still 
existed  at  the  close  of  the  century  had  lost  their  former  status,  practi- 
cally all  of  them  having  become  company  lines  or  freight  bureaus  of 
large  railway  systems  which  had  been  formed  by  the  consolidation  of 
the  lines  that  had  previously  entered  the  joint  traffic  arrangement. 

Thus  at  the  close  of  the  century  it  was  possible  for  a  shipper  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States  to  bill  goods,  either  in  carload  or  less  than 
carload  amounts,  to  a  consignee  in  any  other  part  of  the  country,  receive 
a  through  rate  on  the  shipment,  and  be  relieved  of  all  care  of  his  prop- 
erty while  it  was  in  transit,  regardless  of  the  number  of  times  it  was 
transferred  from  the  lines  of  one  carrier  to  those  of  another.  These 
benefits  were  at  first  given  voluntarily  by  transportation  agencies  for 
the  purpose  either  of  attracting  business  or  of  meerii^;  competition 
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and  the  public  had  become  so  accustomed  to  them  that  they  were  no 
longer  regarded  as  favors  growing  out  of  considerations  of  a  business 
nature,  but  as  rights  to  be  maintained  and  protected  by  legislative 

enactments. 

It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  beneficial  effects  on  trade  of  the 
improvement  in  the  system  of  caring  for  traffic.  The  speed  and  safety 
with  which  goods  could  be  transported  from  one  section  of  the  country 
to  another  eliminated  practically  all  the  necessity  of  making  allowance 
for  an  element  of  chance  in  trade  calculations.  Buyers  of  goods  found 
it  unnecessary  to  tie  up  a  considerable  portion  of  their  business  capital 
for  the  sake  of  keeping  in  possession  a  large  stock  of  commodities,  there 
being  always  a  reasonable  certainty  that  they  could  replenish  a  dimin- 
ished supply  within  a  short  period  of  time.  Furthermore,  large 
amounts  of  capital  were  no  longer  locked  up  because  of  the  excessive 
delay  of  goods  in  transit,  and  all  business  transactions  could  be  carried 
on  with  more  regularity  and  economy.  Shippers  found  it  possible  to 
negotiate  the  bills  of  lading  representing  the  property  intrusted  to 
carriers,  and  their  operations  were  not  hampered  by  the  need  of  waiting 
for  final  settlement  with  consignees.  A  greater  stability  was  given  to 
prices,  both  because  commodities  could  be  moved  freely  and  quickly, 
and  because  it  was  possible  to  calculate  exactly  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion for  any  distance. 

Another  important  development  in  the  field  of  transportation  was 
the  express  service,  which  was  first  started  in  1839  by  William  Hamden, 
of  Boston.  Previous  to  the  origin  of  this  service,  it  had  been  customary 
to  send  money  and  small  parcels  by  stage-drivers,  steamboat  captains, 
railway  conductors,  special  messengers,  or  friends  and  acquaintances 
who  happened  to  be  journeying  to  the  point  where  delivery  was  desired 
to  be  made.  Hamden  saw  the  need  of  a  safe  and  more  systematic 
service  than  such  methods  afforded,  and  he  established  a  regular 
express  business  between  Boston  and  New  York,  he  himself  receiving 
and  carrying  parcels  between  the  two  cities.  The  immediate  success 
of  his  initial  effort  caused  him  soon  to  extend  the  service  to  other  points, 
hiring  agents  and  messengers  to  receive  and  care  for  the  parcels,  and 
making  special  contracts  with  railroad  and  steamboat  companies  for 
the  transportation  of  his  men  and  their  traffic.  The  profitableness  of 
his  venture  encouraged  others  to  enter  the  field,  and  within  a  dozen 
years  several  companies  were  organized  to  give  similar  service  over 
various  sections  of  the  country.  By  the  end  of  the  century  the  busi- 
ness had  grown  to  immense  proportions.  Most  of  it  became  centralized 
in  the  control  of  a  half  dozen  large  companies,  which  in  a  general  way 
divided  up  the  country  among  themselves,  thus  protecting  their  busi- 
ness from  the  danger  of  loss  arising  from  violent  competition  and 
insuring  to  all  of  them  a  large  measure  of  profit.  The  service,  which 
at  first  was.  confined  to  a  high-class  parcel  traffic,  became  mudi  moce 
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comprehensive  in  its  nature  as  time  passed.  Perishable  commodities 
requiring  careful  transportation  and  speedy  delivery  became  a  part 
of  the  regular  express  traffic,  valuable  live-stock  and  shipments  of 
machinery  were  handled,  and  in  fact  all  kinds  of  packages,  either  large 
or  small,  upon  which  the  shippers  were  willing  to  pay  charges  higher 
than  those  paid  for  railway  freight  service  in  order  to  secure  more 
rapid  and  prompt  delivery.  Furthermore,  the  express  companies  de- 
veloped a  money-order  and  letter-of-credit  service,  an  order  and  com- 
mission business,  and  a  collecting  service. 

Of  almost  equal  importance  with  the  betterment  of  the  transporta- 
tion service  given  to  the  country  was  the  improvement  in  the  facili- 
ties for  communication.  The  progress  made  in  trade  would  have  been 
impossible  without  the  means  for  securing  a  more  rapid  dissemination 
of  information ;  and  the  development  of  the  steam  railway  itself  to  its 
high  degree  of  efficiency  could  not  have  been  accomplished  had  it  not 
been  for  the  invention  of  its  great  accessory,  the  electric  telegraph. 

As  early  as  1835  Samuel  F.  B.  Morse  perfected  a  mechanism  for 
transmitting  verbal  messages  along  an  electric  wire.  He  was  unable 
to  interest  business  men  in  his  device  and  endeavored  to  persuade 
Congress  to  grant  him  sufficient  funds  to  establish  an  experimental 
line.  He  exhibited  hi^  invention  before  Congressional  committees  in 
1838,  and  five  years  later  he  finally  secured  an  appropriation  of  $30,000 
for  the  construction  of  a  line  between  Baltimore  and  Washington.^ 
This  line  was  put  in  operation  in  1844,  and  it  immediately  demonstrated 
the  practicability  and  enormous  usefulness  of  the  great  invention. 
By  i860  over  50,000  miles  of  telegraph  line  were  being  operated  in  the 
United  States.  All  the  cities  of  the  eastern  half  of  the  country  were 
connected  with  one  another  and  in  i860  a  line  was  built  from  the  Cor- 
dillera to  the  Pacific  coast.  The  use  of  the  telegraph  in  train  dispatch- 
ing was  begun  about  1850.  By  1900  there  were  about  200,000  miles 
of  telegraph  line  in  the  country  and  the  number  of  messages  sent  each 
year  amounted  to  nearly  65,000,000. 

The  services  which  the  electric  telegraph  performed  in  the  operations 
of  commerce  are  incalculable:  producer,  consumer,  and  merchant  were 
brought  into  immediate  and  constant  touch  with  one  another,  regard- 
less of  the  distance  by  which  they  were  separated;  the  conditions  of 
demand  and  supply  could  be  made  known  at  all  markets;  price  quota- 
tions could  be  carried  broadcast  to  all  parts  of  the  country  at  the  same 
time;  and  information  concerning  the  industrial  and  business  situation 
in  any  locality  could  be  communicated  instantly  to  any  point.  Busi- 
ness men  could  direct  their  enterprises  from  a  distance,  and  merchants 
in  widely  separated  localities  could  transact  their  affairs  with  one 
another  with  as  much  expedition  and  certainty  as  if  they  were  together. 

*  E.  L.  Mane  (ecL).  SamMd  P.  B.  Morst,  His  Letters  and  Journals,    a  vola. 
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Commercewas  enabled  to  rid  itself  of  many  costly  practices  that  encum- 
bered its  processes  under  previous  conditions.  A  large  number  of 
middlemen  were  dispensed  with,  and  the  costs  of  their  commissions 
taken  off  the  price  of  commodities,  the  amount  of  stock  in  trade  neces- 
sary for  a  merchant  to  keep  in  store  was  greatly  reduced,  and  the 
greater  certainty  with  which  condirions  of  the  future  could  be  calcu- 
lated decreased  the  mai^n  necessary  to  allow  for  safety  in  commercial 
transactions. 

Other  means  of  communication  also  became  highly  developed  during 
the  century.  The  efficiency  of  the  postal  service  given  to  the  people 
by  the  govemmem  was  improved  constantly,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
rates  of  postage  were  greatly  reduced.  The  railway  post-office,  the 
free  delivery  of  mail  by  carriers  in  cities  and  in  many  rural  districts, 
and  the  postal  money-order  system  were  some  of  the  more  important 
improvements  in  the  service.  The  mileage  of  post-routes  in  1900  was 
500,989,  the  number  of  post-offices  76,688  and  the  number  of  pieces 
(^  all  kinds  of  mail  matter  handled  7,129,990,202.  The  telephone 
was  invented  in  1876  and  quickly  became  an  important  adjunct  to 
commerce.  The  number  of  newspapers,  trade  journals,  and  other 
publicauons  grew  very  rapidly,  and  their  usefulness  as  a  means  of 
spreading  information  concerning  prices  and  business  conditions  and 
as  a  medium  for  advertising  made  them  a  prominent  factor  in  the  devel- 
opment of  trade.  In  1900  nearly  21,000  newspapers  and  periodicals 
were  being  published  in  the  United  States. 

FUNCTIONS  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MARKETS  AND  EXCHANGES. 
In  the  organizarion  of  markets  or  the  actual  manner  in  which  buyer 
and  seller  meet  to  transact  their  business  there  was  as  marked  a  devel- 
opment during  the  century  as  in  the  methods  of  transportation  and 
communication.  This  was  true  particulariy  as  regards  the  market  for 
the  staple  agricultural  products,  such  as  grain,  cotton,  and  live-stock. 
In  the  marketing  of  inost  manufactured  goods  and  most  of  the  mineral 
products,  including  the  two  leading  ones,  coal  and  iron,  the  oi^aiuza- 
tion  consistently  preserved  the  form  and  principle  of  the  direct-selling 
system  based  on  actual  bargaining  between  seller  and  buyer,  though 
there  were  many  modifications  in  the  details  of  the  methods  employed 
by  producers  «o  get  their  wares  to  consumers  either  directly  or  through 
a  series  of  whiJesaling  and  retailing  middlemen.  It  will  be  unnecessary 
to  discuss  this  form  of  organization.  In  the  marketing  of  many  raw 
materials,  and  especially  of  farm  products,  instead  of  the  direct-selling 
system  which  prevailed  during  the  first  part  of  the  century  there  was 
developed  a  series  of  exclusive  markets  or  produce  exchanges  in  which 
the  prices  (^products  and  the  volume  erf" exchanges  were  determined  by 
the  competitive  bidding  of  a  restricted  class  of  organized  traden. 
The  importance  of  the  functions  of  these  produce  exchanges  and  the 
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influence  th^  exerted  on  commerce  warrant  a  brief  description  of 
their  chief  features. 

The  great  produce  exchanges  of  the  United  States  began  to  develop 
about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  response  to  the  need  for 
a  well-organized  market  for  the  distribution  of  the  staple  agricultural 
products  of  the  country,  which  had  increased  in  amount  until  they  so 
far  exceeded  the  local  demands  each  year  that  the  surplus  stocks  were 
sufficient  to  supply  materials  for  a  trade  world-wide  in  its  extent. 
The  improvements  in*the  methods  of  transportation  and  communica- 
tion facilitated  the  growth  of  trade,  but  in  order  to  secure  an  adequate 
distriburive  system  it  was  necessary  to  develop  a  special  commercial 
organization  in  which  buyers  and  sellers  would  have  the  advantages  of 
maximum  promptness  and  convenience  as  well  as  of  uniform  standards 
of  usage,  and  consequently  general  and  special  exchanges,  the  former 
admitung  several  commodiries  to  the  list  of  products  which  could 
be  bought  and  sold  within  its  precincts  and  the  latter  organized  for  trade 
in  one  commodity  only,  grew  up  at  the  important  commercial  cities 
which  were  the  collecting  and  distributing  points  for  the  various  agri- 
cukural  products  of  the  country. 

A  produce  exchange  is  merely  an  organized  market  in  which  people 
may  buy  and  sell  freely  certain  commodities  either  in  person  or  through 
a  broker.  The  main  purposes  of  the  exchange,  which  are  always  enu- 
merated in  its  charter,  are:  to  maintain  a  suitable  room  for  a  market- 
place; to  inculcate  just  and  equitable  principles  in  trade;  to  establish 
and  maintain  uniformity  in  commercial  usages;  to  acquire,  preserve, 
and  disseminate  valuable  information;  and  to  adjust  controversies 
and  misunderstandings  between  persons  engaged  in  business.  The 
exchange  itself  makes  no  transactions  in  the  trade  as  an  organized 
body,  the  trading  being  done  solely  by  individual  meinbers,  who  are 
limited  in  the  extent  and  nature  of  their  transactions  only  by  their 
own  desires  and  the  standards  imposed  by  the  special  trading  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  exchange  organization. 

There  are  two  main  kinds  of  transacti(Mis  on  a  produce  exchange — 
trading  in  a  commodity  for  immediate  delivery  or  ''spot"  transactions, 
and  trading  in  contracts  for  delivery  at  a  specified  future  time  or 
dealings  in  '^ futures."  The  original  and  basic  purpose  of  the  organi- 
zation of  exchanges  was  to  facilitate  the  former  class  of  sales  by  pro- 
'viding  a  convenient  place  at  which  all  the  merchants  interested  in  the 
trade  in  a  particular  commodity  could  meet  and  buy  and  sell  among  one 
another.  This  kind  of  trading  still  comprises  a  large  amount  of  the 
business  done  on  produce  exchanges.  Practically  all  the  smaller 
exchanges  have  never  been  anything  else  but  "spot"  or  ''cash"  markets, 
but  in  the  laiiger  exchanges  not  only  did  cash  trading  grow  to  a  large 
vohmne,  but  speculative  dealing  in  a  few  commodities,  such  as  grain 
and  cotton,  ako  became  highly  developed. 
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The  advantages  of  the  cash  market  of  the  produce  exchange  are 
obvious.  The  organization  of  a  series  of  exchanges  creates  a  con- 
tinuous market,  insures  a  more  or  less  general  level  in  the  price  of  a 
commodity  in  all  markets,  and  gives  an  added  mobility  to  produce,  all 
of  which  result  in  great  beneBt  to  both  producer  and  consumer.  The 
dealing  in  futures  on  produce  exchanges  has  met  with  much  unfavor- 
able criticism,  but  aclear  understanding  of  the  exact  nature  of  specula- 
tive trading  reveals  that  when  conducted  within  proper  limitations  it 
renders  an  important  service  to  commerce  which  could  not  well  be 
dispensed  with.  The  chief  advantage  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  affords  a 
way  for  merchants  and  manufacturers  to  insure  themselves  against  a 
loss  of  ordinary  trade  profits  by  shifting  the  burden  of  risk  to  an  expert 
commercial  class  who  make  it  a  profession  to  assume  the  risk  on  a 
chance  of  gain  from  price  fluctuations  at  different  times  and  places. 
A  grain  merchant,  an  exporter,  or  a  miller,  through  the  process  of 
"hedging,"  can  protect  himself  against  the  hazard  of  a  loss  of  trade 
profit,  and  the  service  which  a  produce  exchange  renders  enabling 
this  to  be  done  makes  it  both  an  effective  and  an  extremely  useful 
commercial  institution.  Evil  practices,  it  is  true,  have  risen  in  con- 
nection with  speculative  operations  on  exchanges,  but  these  do  not 
detract  from  the  usefulness  of  these  markets  as  far  as  concerns  their 
legitimate  and  proper  functions. 

This  brief  description  indicates  in  a  general  way  the  purpose  and 
function  of  produce  exchanges.  As  was  previously  stated,  the  great 
exchanges  of  the  United  States  were  organized  about  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Some  of  them  were  the  direct  successors  of  mer- 
cantile organizations  without  trading  functions  which  had  been  formed 
originally  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  commercial  interests  of 
various  sections  of  the  country.  The  New  York  Produce  Exchange, 
incorporated  in  1862,  had  an  ancestry  running  back  through  many  both 
trading  and  non-trading  organizations,  the  earliest  of  which  were 
founded  in  colonial  times.  The  Merchants'  Exchange  of  St.  Louis, 
the  history  of  which  as  a  trading  body  began  about  1850,  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  St.  Louis  Chamber  of  Commerce,  organized  in  1836  pri- 
marily as  a  debating  society.  The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  was 
organized  in  1 848  and  incorporated  eleven  years  later.  The  New  York 
Cotton  Exchange  and  the  New  Orleans  Cotton  Exchange  were  both 
incorporated  in  1871.  Other  important  exchanges  organized  during 
the  latter  part  of  the  century  were  the  Live  Stock.  Exchange  of  Chicago, 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Minneapolis,  the  Duluth  Board  of  Trade, 
and  the  Board  of  Trade  of  Kansas  City.  Many  other  exchanges  were 
established  at  other  important  commercial  cities.  All  of  these  great 
markets  provided  the  medium  through  which  a  large  part  of  the  agri- 
cultural produce  of  the  country  was  transferred  from  producer  to  con- 
sumer, and  their  organization  and  growth  constituted  an  important 
feature  of  the  commercial  progress  of  the  century. 
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FEDERAL  AND  STATE  BANKING. 

Of  equal  importance  in  the  operations  of  commerce  with  the  organi- 
zation of  the  market  and  the  methods  of  transporting  goods,  is  the  sys- 
tem for  settling  accounts  between  debtors  and  creditors.  The  diffi- 
culty and  inconvenience  of  attempting  to  complete  every  commercial 
transaction  by  a  transfer  of  money  led  long  ago  to  the  devising  of  a 
means  by  which  settlements  could  be  made  by  transfers  of  credit  and 
to  the  development  of  banking  institutions  to  facilitate  such  transfers. 
Classic  still  is  the  comparison  made  by  Adam  Smith  of  the  ''judicious 
operations  of  banking"  to  a  "waggon-way  through  the  air/'  and  in 
Alexander  Hamilton's  report  on  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  one 
may  find  a  concise  and  lucid  statement  of  the  whole  theory  of  modem 
banking. 

The  primary  function  of  a  bank  is  to  serve  as  a  ''manufactory  of 
credit."  This  credit  a  bank  lends  to  business  men  who  transfer  it  from 
one  to  another  for  the  payment  of  debts  just  as  they  would  transfer 
money,  it  being  understood  that  the  bank  stands  ready  to  redeem  its 
credit  obligations  at  all  times  with  lawful  money.  The  evidence  of 
bank  credit  used  in  transfers  may  in  general  take  two  forms — bank 
notes  payable  to  the  possessor  on  demand,  and  checks  or  drafts  payable 
to  the  order  of  a  specified  individual.  In  the  early  period  of  American 
history  the  bank  note  was  the  form  of  bank  credit  most  extensively 
used,  but  as  commerce  grew  and  the  banking  business  of  the  country 
developed  in  efficiency  the  method  of  settlement  of  business  transac- 
tions by  the  use  of  checks  and  drafts  became  proportionately  more 
important,  and  at  the  close  of  the  century  by  far  the  largest  part  of 
the  trade  of  the  country  was  carried  on  by  this  means. 

Banking  in  the  United  States  has  had  a  checkered  history.  During 
the  colonial  era  the  scarcity  of  specie  was  the  cause  of  most  of  the 
attempts  at  banking,  which  were  in  the  main  confined  to  efforts  of 
companies  or  partnerships  to  emit  on  landed  security  bills  of  credit 
which  would  supply  the  need  for  a  circulating  medium.  Such  experi- 
ments violated  the  cardinal  principles  of  safe  banking,  that  a  bank 
should  be  ready  to  redeem  its  obligations  in  money,  and  that  its  invest- 
ments should  have  not  only  the  quality  of  safety  but  also  that  of  being 
"quick,"  that  is,  easily  convertible  into  money  at  any  time.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  experiments  failed  dismally  or  were  suppressed  by  the 
colonial  governments  or  by  the  government  of  the  mother  country. 

At  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  there  were  three  banks 
in  the  United  States — one  each  in  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia — 
all  of  which  were  organized  after  1780.  The  Philadelphia  institution, 
called  by  name  the  Bank  of  North  America,  was  chartered  originally 
by  Congress  and  it  rendered  important  service  to  the  National  Govern- 
ment during  the  closing  days  of  the  Revolution,  at  a  time  when  the 
credit  of  the  country  had  reached  its  lowest  ebb  and  the  Continental 
currency  had  become  worthless.    All  three  of  these  banks  were  man- 
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aged  in  a  conservative  manner  and  all  of  them  continue  to  exist  at 
the  present  time. 

Twice  after  the  formation  of  the  Union  the  National  Government 
granted  a  special  charter  to  a  bank,  the  Government  Becoming  a  share- 
holder in  the  bank  in  both  instances.  The  first  Bank  of  the  United 
States,  chartered  in  1791.  was  organized  according  to  plans  formulated 
by  Alexander  Hamilton,  who  fathered  a  number  of  important  measures 
-intended  to  restore  the  disordered  finances  of  the  nation  and  place  its 
.credit .on. a  firm  basis.  The  bjnk  was  aii  extremely  success(ul  enter- 
prise. It  was  the  fiscal  agent  for  the  government,  and  it  rendered 
a  still  greater  service  by  acting  as  a  regulator  of  the  currency,  its  high 
standards  compelling  State  banks  carefully  to  avoid  any  undue  expan- 
sion of  their  issues  of  paper  money.  Mainly  because  of  the  opposition 
of  State  banks,  which  wished  to  avoid  the  competition  of  such  a  power- 
ful rival,  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States  failed  to  secure  a  renewal 
of  its  charter,  and  in  18 11  it  was  put  in  liquidation.  A  large  number  of 
additional  State  banks  immediately  sprang  into  existence  to  take  its 
place.  Lack  of  proper  regulation  permitted  a  rapid  inflation  of  the 
currency.  During  the  sharp  crisis  of  1814  most  new  banks  in  all  the 
States,  and  most  old  banks  outside  of  New  England,  suspended  specie 
payment,  and  theFederalGovemment.with  most  of  its  money  deposited 
in  the  suspended  banks,  the  notes  of  which  were  quoted  at  discounts 
varying  from  10  to  30  per  cent,  found  itself  in  desperate  financial  straits. 
The  ending  of  the  war  brought  a  measure  of  relief,  but  the  disordered 
state  of  the  currency  induced  President  Madison  to  recommend  the 
estabHshment  of  a  second  bank,  which  was  chartered,  accordingly,  in 
1816.  During  the  first  few  years  of  its  career  the  bank  was  neariy 
ruined  by  the  mismanagement  of  its  directors,  but  by  1820  it  was 
placed  in  a  sound  condition  and  it  eventually  succeeded  in  its  original 
purpose  of  establishing  a  sound  and  uniform  currency.  Unfortunately 
the  question  of  renewing  the  charter  of  the  bank  was  made  a  political 
issue  by  its  president  For  the  purpose  of  defeating  Andrew  Jackson  in 
1832.  A  spectacular  conflict  ensued  in  which  Jadcson  was  completely 
victorious  and  the  bank  failed  to  secure  a  renewal  of  its  charter,  falling 
a  sacrifice  to  its  entanglement  with  the  political  fortunes  of  Henry 
Clay  and  the  Whig  party,' 

Between  1836,  the  time  of  the  expiration  of  the  charter  of  the  second 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  1863,  the  year  of  the  enactment  of  the 
national  banking  law,  the  regulation  of  banking  in  the  United  States 
was  left  to  the  individual  States,  the  Federal  Government  making  no 
effort  directly  to  control  the  business.  The  overthrow  of  the  second 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  followed,  as  was  the  liquidatioH  of  the 
first,  by  the  organization  of  a  large  number  of  State  banks.  The  lack 
of  adequate  and  uniform  public  regulation  permitted  almost  univcnaLl 
fraud  and  abuse,  and  the  banking  business  of  the  country  during  these 
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years  was  in  an  almost  continual  state  of  disorder.  As  the  chief  opera- 
tion of  banks  consisted  in  the  emission  of  currency  intended  for  general 
circulation^  the  country  became  flooded  with  a  great  variety  of  bank 
notes,  many  of  which  fell  rapidly  in  value.  Many  States,  instead  of 
attempting  to  check  fraudulent  banking  operations,  remained  passive, 
and  some  even  enacted  measures  intended  to  protect  unstable  banking 
institutionG  in  their  reckless  practices.  Notes  of  most  banks  were 
quoted  at  a  certain  discount  in  different  sections  of  the  country; 
merchants  were  compelled  to  refer  to  "Bank-Note  Reporters**  to  deter- 
mine the  value  of  the  currency  tendered  by  their  customers;  and  to 
complicate  the  situation,  counterfeits  of  every  description  were  put  in 
circulation.  Bank  failures  were  of  course  common  occurrences,  and 
the  losses  suffered  by  the  people  totaled  millions  of  dollars. 

The  States  of  the  South  and  West  were  the  worst  off'enders  in  the 
matter  of  failing  to  regulate  banking,  though  there  were  some  notably 
sound  banks  in  both  these  sections,  the  most  conspicuous  examples 
being  the  State  Bank  of  Indiana,  the  State  Bank  of  Ohio,  and  the  Bank 
of  Virginia.  The  banks  of  Louisiana,  organized  according  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  banking  law  of  that  State  enacted  in  1842,  were  also  sound. 
The  banking  system  of  the  New  England  States  afforded  an  example 
of  safe  banking  which  contrasted  strongly  with  the  prevailing  systems 
in  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  Suffolk  Bank  of  Boston,  aided  by 
the  legislature  of  Massachusetts,  established  the  New  England  system. 
This  bank  accepted  at  par  the  notes  of  any  solvent  New  England  bank 
which  would  provide  funds  for  their  redemption  and  also  keep  a  perma- 
nent deposit  at  the  Suffolk  bank,  the  interest  on  which  would  provide 
compensation  for  its  trouble.  Banks  in  all  parts  of  New  England 
entered  the  system.  When  the  legislature  of  Massachusetts  passed  a 
law  forbidding  banks  to  pay  out  any  notes  but  their  own,  the  Suffolk 
was  virtually  constituted  a  clearing-house  for  all  the  banks  of  that  State 
and  through  the  voluntary  action  of  the  banks  in  other  New  England 
States  it  occupied  a  similar  position  for  them.  The  system  was  highly 
advantageous  to  New  England,  and  the  credit  of  the  banks  under  the 
system  was  so  good  that  their  notes  found  ready  acceptance  throughout 
the  entire  country.  In  New  York  the  famous  safety-fund  system  was 
instituted  in  1829,  but  about  the  time  that  the  system  was  developed 
to  a  point  of  greatest  possible  efficiency  it  was  abolished.  Under  the 
free  banking  system  established  in  1838  there  was  a  renewal  of  unsound 
bankings  but  public  opinion  and  effective  regulation  had  almost  elimi- 
nated reckless  methods  by  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War, 
In  Pennsylvania  there  was  a  large  number  of  disastrous  bank  failures 
during  this  period  of  unregulated  State  banks.  This  State  repeatedly 
enacted  laws  declaring  that  all  banks  suspending  specie  payment  should 
forfeit  their  charters,  but  whenever  general  suspension  occurred  the 
legislature  promptly  passed  measures  relieving  the  offending  institu- 
tions from  being  subjected  to  the  penalty. 
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-The  national  banking  act  was  passed  during  the  Civil  War.  The 
purposes  of  this  measure  were  to  bring  banlcing  under  the  supervision 
of  the  Federal  Government,  to  regulate  the  currency,  and  to  provide 
a  market  for  government  bonds.  In  1865,  by  imposing  an  annual 
tax  of  10  per  cent  on  the  notes  of  State  banks,  Congnss  gave  to  the 
national  banks  a  monopoly  of  issuing  notes  for  general  circulation. 
The  law  providing  for  the  organization  of  national  banks  laid  down  a 
system  for  their  regulation  and  inspection  by  officials  of  the  Federal 
Government.  The  adoption  of  the  new  system  produced  some  bene6- 
cial  effects.  Its  most  notable  service,  in  view  of  the  condition  of  bank- 
ing prior  to  the  time  the  national  banking  act  was  passed,  was  that  it 
provided  a  bank-note  circulation  of  uniform  value.  Notwithstanding 
the  improvements  brought  about,  the  banking  and  currency  system  of 
the  country  was  still  burdened  with  many  defects.  The  extreme 
rigidity  of  the  bond-secured  currency  and  the  lack  of  cohesiveness  and 
cooperation  among  the  banks  in  times  of  strained  financial  conditions 
were  the  principal  disadvantages  with  which  the  banking  business  was 
forced  to  combat,  and  these  defects  all  tended  to  hinder  the  commercial 
progress  of  the  country. 

The  great  commercial  and  financial  crises  which  visited  the  country 
during  the  nineteenth  century  were  in  part  the  result  of  the  condi- 
tions of  banking.  In  1814  and  again  in  1818  the  injudicious  issue  by 
State  banks  of  a  large  volume  of  notes,  for  the  redemprion  of  which 
there  was  no  specie  available,  coupled  with  a  sudden  attack  on  these 
issues  by  specie-paying  banks,  was  largely  responsible  for  the  misery 
into  which  the  nation  was  plunged.  In  1837  not  only  was  there  an 
absence  of  an  adequate  cash  reserve  against  the  large  volume  of  bank 
notes  in  circulation,  but  the  loans  of  many  of  the  banks  had  been  made 
to  transportation  and  industrial  companies  whose  enterprises  were 
foredoomed  to  failure.  The  stocks  representing  a  large  part  of  the 
assets  of  the  banks  were  utterly  worthless,  and  the  resulting  failures 
were  exceedingly  disastrous.  The  panic  of  1857  was  a  true  financial 
panic.  There  was  a  sudden  loss  of  confidence,  and  the  supply  of  specie 
again  proving  inadequate,  many  banks  Were  forced  to  suspend  pay- 
ment. This  occasion,  however,  was  not  marked  by  the  disaster  that 
was  witnessed  during  the  years  immediately  after  1837.  Business  had 
been  good  and  for  the  most  part  conservatively  managed;  the  securities 
held  by  banks  were  those  of  solvent  and  prosperous  organizadons, 
and  consequently  the  country  quickly  recovered.  The  panic  of  1873 
was  unfortunately  a  repetition  of  that  of  1837.  Heavy  investment  in 
railroads  that  were  built  long  in  advance  of  the  need  for  them  was  the 
chief  fault  of  great  banks,  the  failure  of  which  precipitated  the  catas- 
trophe. Again  there  was  a  lack  of  assets  to  offset  the  heavy  liabilities 
of  the  failing  concerns  and  the  depression  was  protracted  and  severe. 
The  crisis  of  1893-^5  was  due  less  to  unsound  banking  than  to  the  pur- 
chase and  coinage  of  silver  under  the  Acts  of  1878  and  1890,  though 
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the  undue  extension  of  credit  to  speculative  business  enterprises  and 
the  inherent  weaknesses  in  the  banking  system  of  the  country  were 
again  important  causes  of  the  severe  depression. 

By  the  close  •f  the  nineteenth  century  the  banking  business  of  the 
United  States  had  grown  to  very  large  proportions.  In  1900  there  were 
12,975  banking  institutions  in  the  country,  exclusive  of  savings  banks, 
which  numbered  1,002.  The  national  banks,  of  which  there  were 
3,732,  possessed  resources  amounting  to  $4,944,165,000.  The  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  received  reports  during  the  year  from  6,650 
State,  incorporated,  and  private  banks,  the  resources  of  which  amounted 
to  $5,841,658,000,  making  the  total  resources  of  the  10,382  banks  which 
reported  $10,785,823,000.  The  resources  of  the  savings  banks  were 
$2,624,833,000,  and  290  loan  and  trust  companies  reported  resources 
valued  at  $1,330,160,000.  The  great  commercial  importance  of  the 
banking  business  was  indicated  by  the  total  amount  of  bank  clearings 
for  the  year,  which  reached  a  sum  of  more  than  $84,500,000,000. 

One  important  service  of  the  banking  business  to  commerce  has 
already  been  referred  to.  The  bank  is  the  agency  employed  in  the 
settlement  of  accounts  between  buyers  and  sellers.  The  convenience 
of  banking  to  the  business  world  and  the  speed,  certainty,  and  facility 
which  it  gives  to  the  operations  of  tr^de  have  made  it  one  of  the  most 
effective  and  useful  modern  business  institutions.  In  addition  to 
being  agents  for  the  completion  of  commercial  transactions  of  ordinary 
character,  banks  also  pedPorm  an  important  service  in  acting  as  a  reser- 
voir for  the  collection  and  utilization  of  the  unused  capital  of  a  com- 
munity. The  large  funds  deposited  with  banks  are  always  available 
for  loans  to  mercantile  and  industrial  concerns,  and  thus  they  may  con« 
stantly  be  employed  in  the  production  of  additional  wealth.  As  Levi 
P.  Morton  justly  says:  "To  national  life  the  banking  system  is  as  the 
arterial  system  to  animal  life.  Through  it  circulates  the  vitalizing 
current  which  sustains  the  brain  of  business  and  statecraft  and 
strengthens  the  arm  of  labor."  As  custodians  of  the  resources  of 
a  community  bankers  are  placed  in  a  position  of  extreme  responsibiHty. 
Special  institutions,  the  credit  and  commercial  agencies,  have  been 
developed,  the  function  of  which  is  to  determine,  after  careful  investi- 
gation, the  strength  of  the  credit  of  business  firms,  and  the  information 
supplied  by  these  agencies  assists  bankers  in  deciding  whether  loans 
can  be  made  with  safety  to  the  individuals  who  apply  for  them. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  CORPORATIONS. 

In  turning  finally  to  a  consideration  of  business  organization  as  a 
whole  within  the  United  States,  without  regard  to  any  distinct  kind  of 
enterprise,  it  may  be  said  that  there  was  one  institution  which  held  a 
position  of  commanding  importance  in  the  economic  and  commercial 
development  of  the  nation  during  the  nineteenth  century.  This 
institution  was  the  private  business  corporation.    In  the  early  period 
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of  the  history  of  the  country  the  leading  industrial  activities  could 
easily  be  carried  on  by  individual  business  men  or  by  partnerships, 
but  as  population  spread  and  the  natural  resources  of  the  country 
became  available  for  exploitation,  it  quickly  became  apj>arent  that  the 
older  types  of  business  structures  could  not  command  a  supply  of 
capital  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  large  projects  in  the  Belds  of  trans- 
portation, manufacturing,  and  banking  necessary  to  a  proper  utilization 
of  the  economic  opportunities  which  the  country  aiTorded.  The  cor- 
poration was  a  device  in  every  way  suited  to  the  needs  of  the  situation. 
It  afforded  a  means  of  concentrating  the  capital  of  a  large  number  of 
persons  into  a  single  enterprise  without  subjecting  the  contributors  to 
a  risk  greater  than  the  amount  of  their  investment,  or  requiring  their 
personal  attention  to  the  management  of  the  business,  and  the  other 
advantages  of  corporate  organization,  such  as  the  continuity  of  existence 
and  the  easy  transferability  of  ownership,  were  additional  features 
that  favored  its  extensive  use. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Union  there  were  few  private 
corporations  in  the  United  States.  Within  a  few  years,  however,  the 
number  began  to  grow  rapidly,  the  first  marked  increase  coming  shortly 
after  1790,  with  the  organization  of  a  large  number  of  turnpike  com- 
panies in  the  Eastern  States.  At  first,  transportation  and  banking 
offered  the  best  fields  for  corporate  activity;  but  manufacturing  soon 
afforded  abundant  opportunity  for  general  investment,  and  the  cor- 
poration began  to  displace  the  individual  and  the  partnership  in  this 
branch  of  industrial  activity.  Early  corporations  were  chartered  by 
special  legislative  acts,  but,  both  because  of  the  corrupt  practices  that 
arose  in  connection  with  attempts  to  secure  the  enactment  of  special 
legislation  and  because  of  the  need  for  a  more  comprehensive  and  uni- 
form system  of  dealing  with  the  questions  affecting  the  organization 
and  control  of  chartered  companies,  most  of  the  States  passed  general 
laws  regarding  their  formation  and  management.  Under  the  liberal 
policies  of  the  State  governments  and  with  the  growth  of  population, 
wealth,  and  commerce  the  corporation  rapidly  assumed  a  position  of 
dominance  in  all  industrial  and  financial  enterprises.  Most  of  the 
transportation,  banking,  insurance,  manufacturing,  and  mining  inter- 
ests of  the  country  passed  under  the  control  of  corporations  before 
1850,  and  after  that  year,  as  the  need  for  larger  and  larger  amounts  of 
capital  arose  and  as  the  advantages  of  large-scale  production  and  con- 
centration of  industry  became  more  apparent,  there  was  an  even  more 
rapid  growth  in  their  number  and  a  greater  increase  in  their  wealth  and 
dominating  influence.  In  1900  practically  all  of  the  192,000  miles  of 
railroad  in  the  United  States  were  owned  and  operated  by  railway  cor- 
porations, of  which  the  number  was  3,023;  there  were  40,743  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  manufacturing,  and  the  value  of  their  output  comprised 
two-thirds  of  the  total  value  of  all  product  of  manufactures;  i^  the 
products  of  mines  and  quarries  more  than  86  per  cent  was  produced  by 
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incorporated  companies;  and  practically  all  the  banking  and  insurance 
business  of  the  country  was  under  corporate  ownership.  An  increasing 
proportion  of  the  retail  mercantile  business  was  assuming  the  corporate 
form  of  organization,  and  even  in  agriculture,  especially  in  the  Western 
States,  where  projects  for  extensive  irrigation  of  arid  lands  called  for 
large  outlays  of  capital,  the  corporation  was  assuming  a  position  of  no 
little  importance. 

The  chief  advantage  of  the  corporation  lay  in  the  fact  that  it  made 
possible  the  accumulation  of  a  large  amount  of  capital  to  be  devoted  to 
a  single  venture.  To  move  a  great  inert  mass  requires  a  powerful  lever. 
The  conquest  of  a  continent  was  a  problem  too  great  for  individual 
effort;  it  took  the  associated  effort  of  many  individuals  to  surmount 
the  difficulties  which  the  situation  presented,  and  the  corporation 
made  possible  the  union  for  a  common  purpose  of  an  unlimited  number 
of  individuals.  Furthermore,  the  placing  of  a  tremendous  amount  of 
capital  under  the  control  of  a  few  persons  brought  to  the  front  a  larg^ 
number  of  men  of  great  foresight  and  capacity,  the  ''captains''  of 
industry  and  finance,  to  whose  genius  for  management  and  organization 
of  productive  forces  was  partly  due  the  spectacular  rise  of  the  Ignited 
States  to  a  place  of  foremost  rank  among  the  industrial  nations  of  the 
world.  The  powerful  agencies  which  the  corporation  set  in  motion 
made  economic  development  rapid,  and,  on  the  whole,  Jteady  and 
uniform. 

The  corporation  was  not,  however,  without  evil.  Though  to  its 
influence  may  be  ascribed  in  a  large  measure  the  rapidity  of  material 
progress,  it  was  at  the  same  time  often  used  as  a  means  for  the  perpe- 
tration of  dishonest  and  degrading  acts  which  brought  a  train  of  uneco- 
nomic and  wasteful  consequences.  Adventurous  speculators  formed 
companies  to  carry  out  impracticable  or  impossible  schemes,  and 
brought  ruin  to  themselves  and  to  many  other  individuals  of  a  specula- 
tive turn  of  mind  who  were  induced  to  participate  in  their  unwise 
ventures;  and  many  corporations  were  launched  for  no  other  purpose 
than  the  creation  of  a  mass  of  worthless  securities  to  be  sold  by  the 
promoters  to  easily  deceived  and  unwary  investors.  Corporations 
organized  for  legitimate  ends  were  also  often  used  as  a  means  of  swind- 
ling stockholders  by  unscrupulous  directors  who  absorbed  the  profits 
by  leasing  valuable  privileges  to  themselves  or  by  other  forms  of  mis- 
management. The  purchase  at  low  cost  of  valuable  franchises  was  often 
accomplished  by  bribery  and  corruption  of  public  officials,  and  undue 
and  improper  influence  was  often  used  to  secure  the  passage  of  legis- 
lation desired  by  corporate  interests,  the  Federal  Government  itself 
not  being  able  at  all  times  to  avoid  the  taint  of  suspicion.  The  pecul- 
iar legal  status  of  the  corporation  as  a  person  in  contemplation  of  law 
seemed  to  cause  officials  to  feel  that  the  acts  of  the  corporation  were 
not  their  own  acts  and  to  lead  to  a  loiwer  standard  of  business  morality 
and  to  the  condonement  by  corporation  officials  of  unethical  practices, 
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which  would  not  have  been  countenanced  under  the  previous  forms 
of  business  organization. 

In  addition  to  permitting  the  development  of  evils  such  as  those 
mentioned  above,  the  corporation  was  the  instrument  for  the  develop- 
ment of  what  was  probably  the  greatest  economic  problem  of  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century — ^the  problem  of  combination  and 
monopoly.  It  was  inevitable  that  corporations  engaged  in  the  leading 
industries  in  the  United  States,  where  there  existed  siich  great  oppor- 
tunities for  prosperous  growth,  should  eventually  become  enormously 
wealthy  and  powerful,  and  it  was  equally  inevitable  that  in  time,  as 
production  expanded,  great  corporations  which  were  rivals  in  the  same 
branch  of  industry  should  engage  in  a  competitive  struggle  for  the 
possession  of  markets  which  all  could  serve.  When  rich  and  powerful 
organizations  with  tremendous  resources  at  their  command  met  in  com- 
perition  the  resulring  conflict  was  disastrous.  Defeat  usually  meant 
ruin,  and  victory  was  often  purchased  at  the  same  cost«  Out  of  the 
frequent  disasters  resulting  from  rate  wars  between  i860  and  1880 
railroad  managers  learned  that  continued  struggle  usually  brought 
only  destrucrion,  and  that  the  path  of  safety  lay  in  the  elimination  of 
competirion.  For  some  years  the  managers  of  rival  roads  attempted 
to  avoid  competition  by  means  of  rate  and  traffic  agreements,  but  when 
the  enactment  of  State  and  Federal  laws  to  enforce  competition  ren- 
dered it  impracticable  to  make  such  agreements,  extensive  combination 
and  consolidation  were  resorted  to  as  the  best  available  means  of 
securing  cooperative  action.  In  a  general  way  the  United  States  was 
divided  up  among  a  number  of  powerful  interests,  and  the  perfection 
of  various  devices  for  securing  harmonious  relations  among  these 
interests  insured  the  absence  of  future  wars  of  destrucrion. 

Though  the  tendency  toward  the  amalgamation  of  rival  interests  in 
the  fields  of  manufacturing  and  mining  became  almost  as  strong  as  in 
the  field  of  railway  transportation,  competition  among  rival  manufac- 
turers was  not  so  inherently  destructive  as  was  competition  among 
railroads,  and  manufacturers  began  later  than  did  the  railroads  to 
form  large  combinations.  The  earlier  industrial  combinations  may  be 
said  in  general  to  have  been  due  chiefly  to  a  desire  for  monopoly  profits 
on  the  part  of  those  by  whom  the  combinations  were  eflFected.  Some- 
times the  union  of  rival  interests  would  come  about  because  of  pressure 
brought  to  bear  on  smaller  concerns  by  a  powerful  corporation  which, 
because  of  economies  of  large-scale  production  and  preferential  advan- 
tages secured  from  railroads,  was  able  to  give  its  weaker  competitors 
a  choice  between  absorption  or  destruction.  The  Standard  Oil  Trust 
was  an  example  of  this  type  of  combination.  Other  combinations 
resulted  merely  because  rival  producers  became  convinced  that  greater 
profits  could  be  secured  through  cooperation  than  through  competition^ 
and  they  pooled  their  interests  accordingly.  Public  protest  against 
such  attempts  at  monopolization  resulted  in  a  large  amount  of  pro- 
hibitive legislation  directed  against  trusts  and  pools.    The  dissolution 
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of  such  agreements  was  promptly  followed,  however,  by  the  adoption 
of  much  more  eflfective  methods  of  combination — either  the  complete 
merging  of  the  competing  concerns  into  a  single  one,  or  the  formation 
of  a  holding  company,  usually  a  gigantic  corporation  which  took  over 
the  stock  of  the  various  combining  companies  in  exchange  for  the  stock 
of  the  new  organization.  The  combinations  were  usually  accompa- 
nied by  large  issues  of  watered  stock  which  represented  a  capitalization 
of  the  expectations  of  the  promoters  of  the  new  companies.  The  success 
of  many  of  the  earlier  combinations  and  the  advance  in  the  market 
value  of  their  watered  stock  revealed  the  fact  that  combination  in 
and  of  itself  might  prove  an  enormous  source  of  profit,  and  it  was  this 
idea  as  well  as  the  desire  to  eliminate  competition  that  furnished  the 
incentive  for  many  of  the  later  industrial  combinations.  Speculative 
promoters  took  iiuick  advantage  of  the  trend  towards  combination  and 
they  created  for  themselves  and  for  others  paper  fortunes  of  great 
dimensions,  many  of  which  were  transmuted  into  real  fortunes  during 
the  rising  tide  of  prosperity  after  1896.     The  many  combinations  ' 

among  most  of  the  companies  out  of  which  was  eventually  formed 
the  United  States  Steel  Corporation,  and  the  formation  of  that  com- 
pany itself,  funiished  conspicuous  examples  of  excessive  capitalization. 
Too  often  the  monopolistic  combinations  took  advantage  of  their 
posidon  to  raise  prices  and  exact  heavy  tribute  from  the  consuming 
public.  Attempted  competition  by  outsiders  was  throttled  by  local 
price-cutting,  by  factors'  agreements,  or  by  other  unfair  devices. 
Unwilling  to  endure  or  tolerate  some  of  the  unfair  practices,  many 
States  passed  measures  intended  to  prevent  the  formation  of  monopo- 
listic combinations.  However,  the  indulgent  policy  of  a  few  States 
toward  all  private  corporations  virtually  negatived  the  efforts  of  the 
others.  In  1890  the  Federal  Government,  acting  on  its  constitutional 
authority  to  regulate  interstate  trade,  passed  a  law  declaring  illegal 
''every  contract,  combination  in  the  form  of  a  trust  or  otherwise,  or 
conspiracy,  in  restraint  of  trade  or  commerce  among  the  several 
States,'*  and  providing  punishment  for  ''every  person  who  shall  monop- 
olize  or  attempt  to  monopolize  .  .  .  any  part  of  the  trade  or  com- 
merce among  the  several  States."  The  interpretation  given  to  this 
statute  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  its  decision  in  the  E.  C.  Knight 
(Sugar  Trust)^case  in  1895  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  latw  would  be  of 
little  effect,  but  in  later  decisions,  in  the  cases  of  the  Trans-Missouri 
Freight  Association  (1897),  the  Joint  Traffic  Association  (1898),  and 
the  Addyston  Pipe^and  Steel  Company  (1899),  the  court  seemingly 
modified  its  previous  position  and  clearly  showed  that  the  statute  could 
be  used  to  put  a  stop  to  monopolistic  methods  in  controlling  railroad 
rates  and  to  bring  about  a  dissolution  of  a  combination  through  which 
a  monopoly  of  interstate  commerce  in  any  commodity  was  effected. 
With  this  direct  application  of  Federal  control  there  was  foretold  [ 

another  era  of  modification  in  the  forms  and  methods  of  business 
organization  and  management. 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

COMMERCIAL  CHANGES  OF  THE  OPENING  YEARS  OF  THE 

TWENTIETH  CENTWIY. 

Growth  of  populadon  and  induitry,  1900  to  1910^  313;  of  apioritonl  indutcnet* 
313;  <if  manufftcturiiis»  315;  of  minerals,  316;  of  fecm  products,  316.  Develop- 
OMut  of  transportation  and  internal  trade,  316.  Growtli  of  dictxic  railways  and 
the  use  of  electricity,  317.  Waterway  improvement  and  pripftcti^  318,  Public 
regulation  of  transportation  and  commerce,  3 19.  Regulation  of  corporations,  331. 
RevisioB  of  the  tariff,  322.    The  conservation  movement,  323. 

In  the  preceding  chapters  there  has  been  given  a  brief  description  of 
the  development  of  the  United  States  during  the  nineteenth  century 
from  an  economic  position  of  comparative  insignificance  to  a  place  of 
importance  among  the  rich  and  powerful  nations  of  the  world.  Rapid 
as  was  the  material  progress  of  the  country  during  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century  held  promise  for  growth  yet 
more  rapid.  The  number  of  people  in  the  country  was  increasing  and 
there  was  room  for  millions  more;  the  products  of  agriculture  were 
enlarging  steadily;  the  natural  resources  were  being  drawn  upon  each 
year  for  a  larger  and  larger  quantity  of  fuel  and  raw  materials;  manu- 
facturing was  growing  at  an  unprecedented  rate;  new  industries  were 
rising  in  response  to  new  wants  and  needs;  new  sources  of  power  were 
being  utilized ;  new  discoveries,  new  inventions,  and  new  methods  were 
multipl3ring  the  productivity  of  all  industry;  the  entire  machinery  of 
production  and  distribution  was  gaining  in  efficiency  and  power. 

As  civilization  advances  each  century  builds  upon  a  heritage  from 
centuries  gone  before.  The  achievement  pf  the  nineteenth  century 
was  the  foundation  upon  which  the  century  to  come  was  to  build. 
The  opening  of  the  new  century  gave  promise  that  the  progress  of  the 
United  States  was  to  continue  not  only  through  using  the  fruits  of 
former  success,  but  also  through  the  uprooting  of  old  evils  and  the 
redemption  of  old  faults.  As  was  pointed  out  in  another  place,  though 
the  efforts  to  solve  the  great  economic  problems  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  nineteenth  century  had  not  met  with  a  large  measure  of  success 
before  the  century  closed,  there  were  nevertheless  distinct  indications 
that  the  immediate  future  would  witness  more  determined  efforts  to 
secure  a  readjustment  of  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  in  the  indus- 
trial system.  The  fruits  of  these  efforts,  together  with  the  steady 
improvement  in  general  material  welfare,  constitute  the  significant 
features  of  the  economic  history  of  the  United  States  during  the 
opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century. 

That  the  promise  which  the  beginning  of  the  century  seemed  to  have 
for  a  continuance  of  material  progress  was  not  false  was  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  achievements  of  the  first  decade  of  the  new  century. 
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A  comparison  of  the  statistics  of  the  census  of  19 10  with  the  statistics 
collected  at  all  previous  census  years  shows  that  the  first  decade  of 
the  twentieth  century  witnessed  a  greater  increase  in  the  population 
and  wealth  of  the  United  States  than  any  previous  ten  years.  In 
the  following  paragraphs  will  be  given  a  brief  survey  of  the  material 
growth  of  the  nation  from  1900  to  i9io»  to  be  followed  with  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  development  of  internal  trade  during  that  period; 
and  the  chapter  will  close  with  a  short  discussion  of  the  important 
changes  in  government  policies  affecting  industry  and  trade. 

GROWTH  OF  POPUUTION  AND  INDUSTRY  FROM  \W  TO  1910. 

The  total  population  of  the  continental  portion  of  the  United  States 
increased  from  75»9949575  in  1900  to  91,972,266  in  1910.^  Again  the 
Western  States  showed  a  greater  percentage  of  increase  than  the 
other  States,  and  the  center  of  population  shifted  a  few  miles  farther 
westward.  Almost  9,000,000  foreign  immigrants  entered  the  country 
during  the  first  ten  years  of  the  century,  the  number  of  arrivak 
for  each  year  after  1901  ranging  from  648,000  to  1,285,000.^  The 
valuation  of  the  real  and  personal  property  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  in  1904  showed  the  total  physical  wealth  of  the  country,  which 
in  1900  had  been  ^88,500,000,000,  to  be  $107,000,000,000  or  $1,318 
per  capita.'  By  1910  the  amount  had  probably  increased  to  more 
than  $180,000,000,000. 

Table  35. — Production  mU  m/h/  of  spici/Ud  erops  in  ihi  United  SisUs,  iSgg  mU  iQOQ-^ 


Crops* 

Production. 

Value. 

1899 

1909 

1899 

1909 

All  cfopSff  vslue 

12,998,704,000 
1,482,603,000 
828,192,000 
369,945,000 
217,098,000 
484,254,000 

56,987,000 
323,758,000 

46,950,000 

98,380,000 
140,152,000 

83,750,000 

15,487,161,000 
2,665,539,000 
1,438,553,000 
657,656,000 
414,697,000 
824,004,000 
104,302,000 
703,619,000 
121,076,000 
166,423,000 
251,686,000 
140,867,000 

All  oercato,  bush 

Com,  bush 

4,43S,857,000 

2,666,324,000 

658,534,000 

943,389,000 

79,251,000 

868,112,000 

9,534,000 

4,767,000 

273,318,000 

4,512,564,000 

2,552,189,000 

683,379,000 

1,007,142,000 

97,453,000 

1,055,764,000 

10,649,000 

5,324,000 

389,194,000 

216,083^000 

Wheat  bitih 

OaU.  bu«h p 

Hay  aad  focage.  tons.. . 
Tobacco,  lbs 

Cotton,  bales 

Cotton  seed,  tons 

^  Potatoes,  bush 

Other  vegetables,  bush. 
Orchard  fruits,  bush . . . 

212,365,000 

Mhflrs£l.  U.  S.  Cmmu  1910,  p.  360. 


The  statittics  for  agriculture  for  1910  showed  that  while  there  had 
been  some  increase  in  the  output  of  farm  products  since  1900,  the 
percentage  of  increase  was  nof  so  large  as  the  perccntagf  of  increase 
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of  the  population.  The  number  of  farms  increased  between  1900  and 
1910  from  5,737>372  to  6,361,502,  and  the  farm  acreage  from  838,591,774 
to  878,798,325.  The  value  of  farm  property,  including  land,  building;s, 
implements  and  machinery,  and  domestic  .animals  doubled  in  the  ten 
years,  advancing  from  $2o,ooo,poo,ooo  to  $40,000,000,000.^  The 
increase  in  the  production  of  the  most  important  crops  is  shown  in 
table  35.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  the  various  products,  which 
because  of  rising  prices  was  much  greater  proportionately  than  the 
increase  in  the  actual  quantity  of  articles  produced,  is  also  shown. 

In  the  number  of  domestic  animals  in  the  United  States  there  was  an 
actual  decrease  between  1900  and  1910  in  every  important  class  except 
horses  and  mules.  In  the  case  of  live-stock,  however,  the  change  in 
prices  caused  its  total  money  value  to  be  much  greater  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former  year,  notwithstanding  the  reduction  in  the  number 
of  animals.  The  statistics  for  the  principal  classes  of  this  stock  for 
the  last  two  census  years  are  given  in  table  36.' 

Tabls  3&,'-^uaijties  ofltve-stock  in  Ike  Uniui  SiaUSt  igoo  tmd  iQio, 


Nninber. 


1900 


1910 


Value.^ 


1900 


1910 


All  domestic  animals 

CatUe 

Hones,  mules,  asses,  and  burros 
Swine 


69,335,000 
24,752,000 
64,686,000 
61,735,000 


>  63,68^,000 
27,618,000 
59,473,000 
52,838,000 


12,979,197,000 
1,475,204,000 
1,098,546,000 
231,978,000 
170,203,000 


$4,760,060,000 
1,499^^523,000 
2,622,180,000 
399,338,000 
232,841,000 


^Value  given  only  for  domestic  animals  on  farms. 

The  relative  decrease  in  the  output  of  agricultural  products  was 
reflected  in  a  falling-ofF  of  the  exportation  of  foodstuffs.  The  wheat 
crop  of  the  United  States  in  1910  was  larger  than  that  of  any  previous 
year  but  one  (1902),  but  the  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  that  year  were 
less  than  they  had  been  for  more  than  twenty-five  years,  except  in 
1905,  when  there  was  a  great  shortage  in  the  crop.  The  exports  of 
wheat  in  191 1  were  even  less  than  in  1910.'  The  steady  decrease  in 
the  production  of  food  products  as  compared  with  the  amount  of 
domestic  consumption  has  led  some  persons  to  assert  that  not  many 
years  will  have  passed  before  the  United  States  becomes  a  grain- 
importing  instead  of  a  grain-exporting  country.  However,  the  United 
States  has  not  yet  neared  the  limit  of  its  agricultural  resources.  Even 
if  there  were  not  a  very  large  area  of  untilled  land  available  for  future 
cultivation,  the  possibilities  lying  in  more  scientific  and  more  economi- 
cal methods  of  culrivaring  the  soil  now  in  use,  if  taken  advantage  of. 
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will  postpone  for  many  decades  the  time  when  there  will  be  no  annual 
supplies  of  grain,  live-stock,  and  provisions  for  exportation. 

If  the  expansion  in  agricultural  industries  did  not  keep  up  with  the 
increase  of  population  between  1900  and  1910,  the  relative  loss  was 
made  up  for  in  a  way  by  the  amazing  development  that  took  place  in 
manufacturing.  Twice  since  1900  a  census  of  manufactures  has  been 
taken.  On  both  occasions  statistics  were  collected  only  for  factory 
industries,  the  neighborhood,  hand,  and  building  industries  being  dis- 
regarded. Table  37  shows  a  record  of  the  progress  in  manufacturing 
from  1899  to  1909.     All  the  statistics  refer  only  to  factory  production.^ 

Tablb  37. — Factory  manufactuns  in  the  Uniud  SiaUs,  iSgo^  1904,  igoQ, 
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Wage-eamcfs  (average  num- 
ber)  

Wages  (thousands  of  dollars) . 

Value  of  products  (thousands 
of  dollars) 


207.514 
8.975.256 

4.712.763 
2.008.361 

11.406.927 


216.180 
12.675.581 

5,468.383 
2.610.445 

14.793.903 


4.2 
41.2 

16.0 
30.0 

29.7 


268.491 
18.428,270 

6.615,046 
3.427.038 

20^672.052 


24.2 
45.4 

21.0 
31.3 

39:7 


29.4 
105.3 

40.4 
70.6 

81.2 


The  five  leading  manufacturing  industries,  according  to  the  value  of 
their  products,  were  the  same  in  1909  as  in  1899,  the  only  change  being 
a  reversal  of  the  order  of  the  first  two.  In  1909  theiSe  industries  were  ill 
order:  meat  packing;  foundry  and  machine-shop  products;  lumber  and 
timber  products;  iron  and  steel,  steel  works,  and  rolling  mills;  and 
flour-mill  and  grist-mill  products.  The  first  three  of  these  each  had 
an  output  of  more  than  $i,0(X),(XX),0(X)  and  the  other  two  each  more 
than  $880,000,000  for  the  year,  and  38  other  manufacturing  industries 
contributed  products  ranging  in  value  from  $100,000,000  to  jt73Sy000,(XX). 
Almost  three-fourths  of  the  total  manufactures  were  produced  in  the 
secrion  of  the  country  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of  the 
Ohio  River  and  the  southern  boundary  of  Pennsylvania.  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio  maintained  their 
places  as  the  leading  manufacturing  States  in  the  order  named,  the  five 
together  producing  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  manufactured 
product.  The  city  of  New  York  again  produced  approximately  one- 
tenth  of  the  total  product,  and  Chicago  and  Philadelphia  together 
almost  as  much  as  New  York. 

The  tremendous  increase  in  manufacturing  gave  the  United  States 
a  large  surplus  of  wares  to  dispose  of  abroad,  and  the  opening  years  of 
the  twentieth  century  were  signalized  by  a  rapid  expansion  of  the  annual 
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exports  of  manufactured  goods.  In  1899  manufactures  ready  for 
consumption  and  manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacture  made 
up  30  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  the  United  States  and  in  1912  they 
comprised  47  per  cent  of  the  total.  One  of  the  important  features 
of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
intervening  years  was  the  ''dollar  diplomacy/*  the  frankly  avowed 
purpose  of  which  was  to  promote  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
by  seeking  markets  for  its  products*  Manufacturing  interests  espe- 
cially were  indebted  to  the  State  Department  for  its  efforts  to  find 
customers  for  the  products  of  their  rapidly  expanding  industries. 

As  would  be  expected  from  the  remarkable  increase  of  manufacturing, 
the  mining  industries  of  the  United  States  had  a  period  of  great  activity 
during  the  first  part  of  the  twentieth  century.  There  was  hardly  a 
single  mineral  product  the  output  of  which  did  not  show  a  substanrial 
increase.  The  production  of  coal  almost  doubled  between  1900  and 
191 1  y  increasing  from  240,000,000  to  443,000,000  long  tons.^  The  pro- 
duction of  iron  ore  in  1900  was  28,000,000  long  tons,  and  in  1910  it  was 
57,000,000  long  tons.  The  next  year  showed  some  reducrion,  the 
total  output  being  41,000,000  tons.'  The  output  of  copper  showed  an 
increase  from  270,000  long  tons  in  1900  to  490,000  long  tons  in  1911/ 
and  the  output  of  crude  petroleum  advanced  during  the  same  time 
from  54,000,000  barrels  to  220,000,000  barrels.'  The  total  value  of  the 
products  of  the  mines,  quarries,  and  the  wells  of  the  United  States  in 
1909  amounted  to  $iyi759475fOOO,  an  increase  of  52  per  cent  over  the 
value  of  the  output  in  1902.^ 

The  forests  of  the  United  States  contributed  an  enormous  supply  of 
timber  during  this  period.  The  lumber  production  of  the  countr>% 
which  in  1900  was  35,000,000,000  feet,  reached  45,000,000,000  feet  in 
1909.  During  the  next  two  years  there  was  a  considerable  decrease,  the 
production  in  191 1  being  37,000,000,000  feet.'  The  yellow-pine  belt  of 
the  South  furnished  a  far  larger  portion  of  the  timber  cut  during  these 
years  than  any  other  section.  Washington,  however,  became  the 
leading  lumber  State  near  the  close  of  the  period. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND  INTERNAL  TRADE. 

Along  with  the  agricultural  and  industrial  expansion  since  1900  there 
has  been  constant  development  in  the  inland  transportation  system  of 
the  United  States.  The  mileage  of  the  railroad  net,  though  showing  no 
spectacular  increases  such  as  those  witnessed  during  the  great  periods 
of  railroad  building  just  after  the  Civil  War  and  after  the  depression 
caused  by  the  panic  of  1873,  has  nevertheless  grown  steadily,  an 
average  of  about  5,000  miles  of  line  being  added  to  the  entire  system 
each  year  since  1900.     The  total  number  of  miles  of  railroad  line 
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operated  in  the  continental  portion  of  the  United  States  in  191 1  was 

about  253,000. 

A  notable  change  in  transportation  since  1900  has  been  the  growth 
in  the  number  of  electric  railways.  Electric  traction  was  first  adopted  for 
city  street-railways  in  1888,  and  near  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
a  beginning  was  made  in  the  construction  of  electric  railway  lines  for 
service  between  comparatively  distant  points.  Since  1900  the  devel- 
opment of  interurban  electric  lines  has  been  very  rapid.  In  southern 
New  England  all  the  principal  cities  are  connected  with  one  another 
by  electric  railroads,  and  the  total  electric-railroad  mileage,  including 
both  interurban  and  city  street-railway  lines,  in  Massachusetts,  Con- 
necticut, and  Rhode  Island  is  now  greater  than  the  mileage  of  the 
steam  railroads.  In  Ohio,  Indiana,  Michigan,  and  Illinois  the  inter- 
urban electric  railway  has  also  reached  a  high  development,  there  being 
a  large  network  of  lines  spreading  over  the  greater  portion  of  these 
States.  In  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  and  many  other 
States  where  there  is  a  considerable  number  of  urban  communities 
grouped  comparatively  close  to  one  another  the  electric  interurban 
railway  service  is  being  steadily  extended.  The  possibiHty  of  variation 
of  the  units  of  service  according  to  the  amount  of  traffic  and  the  greater 
economy  in  construction  and  operation  enables  the  electric  railway 
to  give  a  service  that  is  both  more  frequent  and  cheaper  than  the 
service  offered  by  steam  roads.  Though  constructed  mainly  for  the 
purpose  of  handling  passenger  traffic,  the  electric  railways  have  also 
developed  a  freight  service  which  is  rapidly  growing  in  volume.  The 
handling  of  parcels  and  light  package  freight  in  and  out  of  large  cities, 
the  transportation  of  farm  products  from  rural  districts  to  city  markets, 
and  performing  the  function  of  branch  lines  or  '"feeders"  to  steam 
roads  have  thus  far  comprised  the  most  important  part  of  the  trolley 
freight  service;  but  as  the  electric  systems  extend  their  lines  they  are 
entering  the  field  as  competitors  with  steam  roads  for  all  kinds  of 
freight  business.  The  great  convenience  of  the  interurban  lines  has 
had  a  strong  influence  on  the  development  of  communities  where  they 
have  been  built.  Travel  has  been  encouraged,  rural  districts  have  been 
brought  into  close  touch  with  the  cultural  advantages  to  be  found  in 
cities,  and  there  has  been  a  distinct  increase  in  commercial  intercourse 
between  city  and  country. 

The  great  success  that  has  attended  the  use  of  electricity  as  the 
motive-power  for  land  transportation  has  led  to  some  question  as  to 
whether  the  use  of  the  steam  locomotive  might  not  eventually  be 
entirely  abandoned.  Though  the  question  of  general  electrification  is 
not  of  pressing  importance  at  the  present  time,  it  is  not  impossible  that 
at  some  time  during  the  twentieth  century,  as  the  fuel  resources  of  the 
world  become  more  scarce,  it  will  be  necessary  to  depend  upon  elec- 
tricity generated  by  water-power  to  perform  much  of  the  work  of 
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transportation  now  done  by  steam.  Electricity  has  already  been 
adopted  to  some  extent  by  steam  roads  for  particular  branches  of  their 
service.  In  tunnels  and  subways  and  in  terminal  and  suburban  service 
the  smoke,  gas»  and  noise  of  the  steam-engine  render  it  highly  objec- 
tionable,  and  in  many  cases  it  is  being  replaced  by  the  electric  loco- 
motive. All  traffic  in  the  railroad  tunnels  under  New  York  is  hauled 
by  electric  engines.  The  use  of  steam  locomotives  in  the  city  of  New 
York  and  its  suburbs  has  been  practically  eliminated,  and  the  electri- 
fication  of  railroad  lines  in  Chicago,  Philadelphia,  and  several  other 
large  cities  is  either  projected  or  already  under  way.  The  hauling  of 
both  freight  and  passenger  traffic  over  heavy  mountain  grades  is 
another  kind  of  service  for  which  the  electric  locomotive  is  well  adapted 
both  because  of  its  mechanical  superiority  over  the  steam  locomodve 
in  this  kind  of  work  and  because  of  the  possibility  of  utilizing  the 
water-power  generally  obtainable  in  mountainous  districts.  In  addi- 
tion to  these  special  types  of  service  some  steam  railways  have  elec- 
trified sections  of  track  in  certain  densely  populated  districts  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  more  frequent  local  passenger  service.  The  through 
freight  and  passenger  traffic  in  such  sections  is  still  hauled  by  steam 
locomotives. 

On  the  inland  waterways  of  the  United  States,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  traffic  continued  after  1900  to  show  a  steady 
diminution  in  volume.  There  has  arisen  in  recent  years,  however,  a 
steady  and  insistent  demand  for  a  rehabilitation  of  inland  water 
transportation  in  the  United  States,  and  numerous  movements  have 
been  started  in  favor  of  ambitious  projects  of  canal  construction  and 
river  improvement.  The  people  of  New  York  in  1903  voted  to  expend 
$101,000,000  in  building  a  new  barge  canal  across  their  State  to  take 
the  place  of  the  old  Erie  Canal.  The  new  waterway  is  to  be  much 
wider  and  deeper  than  its  famous  predecessor,  and  it  is  expected  that 
it  will  be  used  by  a  large  tonnage  of  traffic.  The  National  Govern- 
ment is  proceeding  steadily  with  the  canalization  of  the  Ohio  River, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  that  stream  will  have  a  minimum 
depth  of  9  feet  all  the  year  round  from  Pittsburgh  to  its  mouth.  The 
Mississippi,  the  Columbia,  and  some  other  rivers  are  also  being  im- 
proved. The  two  movements  for  waterway  improvement  that  have 
commanded  most  attention  are  those  looking  to  the  establishment  of 
a  canal  and  river  route  of  some  kind  from  Lake  Michigan  to  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico  and  to  the  construction  of  a  great  chain  of  inland  waterways 
along  the  Atlantic  coast  to  connect  the  numerous  rivers  and  bays  in 
that  section  and  give  a  completely  sheltered  waterway  all  the  way 
from  New  England  to  Florida.  As  was  indicated  beforq,  the  commerce 
on  the  Great  Lakes  has  continued  to  thrive.  In  1910  the  traffic  on  this 
great  waterway  amounted  to  85,000,000  short  tons. 

The  general  character  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United  States 
during  the  opening  decade  of  the  twentieth  century  showed  but  little 
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change^  the  principal  features  of  the  geographical  distribution  of 
industry  prevailing  at  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  being  in  a 
general  way  maintained.  However,  with  the  increased  production  of 
wealth  and  the  growth  of  population  there  has  been  a  great  expansion 
in  the  volume  of  internal  trade.  The  growth  of  the  total  freight  traffic 
received  by  railways  from  1,082,000,000  tons  in  1900  to  1,880,000,000 
tons  in  1910  is  the  best  index  of  the  growth  of  the  internal  movement 
of  commodides.  An  analysis  of  the  railway  traffic  of  1916  and  a  de- 
scription of  the  general  character  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United 
States  at  the  present  time  has  already  been  given.^ 

PUBLIC  REGULATION  OF  TRANSPORTATION  AND  CONfMERCE. 

For  the  development  of  the  public  regulation  of  transportation  and 
commerce  the  twentieth  century  opened  with  a  promise  of  progress,  and 
this  promise,  too,  has  been  fulfilled. 

In  the  regulation  of  railroads  the  United  States  has  made  great 
advances  since  1900.  The  first  step  taken,  the  Elkins  act  of  1903, 
was  due  as  much  to  the  solicitation  of  the  railroads  as  to  that  of  their 
patrons. 

Before  1900,  by  means  of  numerous  consolidations,  combinations,  and 
formal  or  informal  rate  agreements,  the  railroad  corporations  had  suc- 
ceeded in  almost  entirely  eliminating  active  competition,  and  they  had 
furthermore  brought  their  mutual  relations  to  such  a  degree  of  harmony 
that  they  were  able  to  begin  concerted  action  to  raise  freight  rates 
everywhere  throughout  the  country.  Feeling  it  no  longer  necessary  to 
give  rebates  to  large  shippers  for  the  purpose  of  securing  competitive 
traffic,  and  wishing  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  chance  of  secret 
violation  of  a  mere  voluntary  compiact  to  abolish  giving  rebates  and 
abstain  from  cutting  rates,  the  railroad  interests,  aided  by  many  ship- 
pers who  were  desirous  of  securing  an  end  o(  personal  discrimination, 
secured  in  1903  the  passage  of  the  Elkins  law,  the  most  important 
provisions  of  which  were  that  it  would  be  illegal  for  a  railroad  company 
to  charge  any  other  than  the  published  rate  on  traffic  hauled,  that  the 
recipient  as  well  as  the  giver  of  rebates  should  be  subject  to  punish- 
ment, and  that  a  railroad  corporation  as  well  as  its  agent  could  be 
punished  for  violation  of  the  law.  Though  of  great  advantage  to 
shippers,  this  law  was  of  even  greater  benefit  to  the  railroads.  The 
law  of  1887  had  failed  to  put  a  stop  to  rebating  and  the  practice  often 
cost  some  railroads  many  millions  of  dollars  a  year.  The  Elkins  act 
prevented  the  danger  of  such  large  losses  in  the  future.  With  the 
volume  of  traffic  constantly  expanding,  and  with  freight  rates  being 
increased,  the  railroads  entered  on  an  era  of  great  prosperity. 

But  though  personal  discriminations  were  checked  by  the  Elkins 
law,  discriminations  between  places  and  conimodities — discriminations 
from  which  the  public  and  not  the  railroad  suffered  mjury — were  not 
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fPected.  The  public  decided  that  if  personal  discriminations  could 
e  removed,  other  evils  could  be  removed  also.  The  Interstate  Cent' 
lerce  Commission  was  given  authority  to  fix  reasonable  maximum 
ites  on  interstate  traffic  in  1906  by  the  passage  of  the  Hepburn 
mendment  to  the  interstate  commerce  act  of  1887.  The  act  of  1906 
.so  subjected  express,  sleeping-car,  refrigerator-car,  and  pipe-Iine 
)mpanie8  doing  interstate  business  to  the  regulations  of  the  interstate 
>mnierce  law,  made  stricter  provisions  as  to  granting  passes,  gave  the 
ommission  control  over  joint  rates,  provided  for  expeditious  judicial 
:tion  on  appeals  from  the  orders  of  the  Commission,  authorized  the 
ommission  to  prescribe  a  uniform  accounting  system  for  all  carriers 
ibject  to  the  interstate  commerce  act,  and  required  carriers  to  m:ike 
ich  special  statistical  reports  as  the  Commission  might  call  for.  This 
w  was  a  long  step  forward  in  railroad  regulation  and  it  marked  a  great 
Ivance  in  the  solution  of  the  railroad  problem.  Yet  another  forward 
ep  was  taken  in  1910  by  the  passage  of  the  Mann-Elkins  law,  which 
anted  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  the  important  power 
.  suspend  proposed  changes  in  rates  on  interstate  traffic  pending  an 
lamination  into  their  reasonableness;  it  strengthened  the  "long  and 
ort  haul  clause"  of  the  original  interstate  commerce  act  by  removing 
e  words  that  robbed  it  of  its  vitality;  and  it  created  a  special  Com- 
erce  Court  to  be  the  court  of  appeal  from  the  orders  of  the  Interstate 
ammerce  Commission. 
There  has  now  been  established  adequate  machinery  to  prevent  most 

the  abuses  in  the  railroad  service.  The  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
ission,  after  existing  for  a  score  of  years  with  but  limited  power,  has 
;en  transformed  into  a  strong  administrative  body  with  functions  of 
eat  importance.  It  was  thought  that  the  creation  of  the  Commerce 
ourt  would  greatly  facilitate  and  expedite  the  details  of  railroad 
guiation,  but  unfortunately  the  Commerce  Court,  though  in  theory  a 
oroughly  desirable  addition  to  the  judicial  system,  proved  in  practice, 

first  organized,  to  be  a  disappointment.  Several  of  its  early  deci- 
>ns,  some  of  which  have  subsequently  been  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
ourt,  were  given  in  favor  of  the  railroads.  Because  of  this  and  because 
e  new  court  assumed  jurisdiction  over  some  cases  and  matters  which 
e  Supreme  Court  held  the  Commerce  Court  was  without  authority  to 
termine,  the  court  became  unpopular  with  the  public.  The  impeach- 
ent  and  removal  from  office  of  one  of  its  judges  because  of  improper 
[ations  with  certain  railroad  corporations  served  to  accentuate  the 
ntiment  against  the  court.  In  1913  it  was  abolished  and  the  deci- 
ms  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  again  became  appealable 

the  other  Federal  courts. 

One  great  problem  of  railroad  regulation  has  been  thecoDflict  between 
ate  and  Federal  authority.  Many  States  have  adopted  compre- 
nsive  syttems  for  the  regulation  of  railroad  rates  and  services  in 
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regard  to  traffic  wholly  within  their  bordejrs  and  in  some  cases  the  State 
regulations  have  had  a  direct  bearing  on  conditions  of  interstate  trade, 
which  is  subject  to  regulation  solely  by  the  Federal  Government. 
In  some  matters  pertaining  to  the  operation  of  railroads  it  has  been 
conceded  that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  has  the  authority 
to  regulate  conditions  within  individual  States,  but  as  regard$  the  rate- 
making  power  there  was  for  a  long  time  much  conflict  of  opinion.  In 
the  Minnesota  rate  case,^  decided  in  June  1913,  the  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  State  governments  possess  the  right  to  fix  rates  on  intrastate 
traffic  as  long  as  the  rates  established  are  not  so  low  as  to  be  confis- 
catory, but  at  the  same  time  the  court  jstated  that  the  power  of  Congress 
to  regulate  interstate  trade  includes  the  power  also  to  regulate  that 
part  of  intrastate  trade  the  reguladon  of  which  affects  in  any  way  the 
conduct  of  interstate  business.  Consequently  the  court,'  in  June  1914, 
sustained  a  decision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  which 
virtually  annulled  an  order  of  the  Texas  Railroad  Commission  fixing 
certain  Texas  rates  at  a  point  which  brought  about  a  discrimination 
against  jobbers  shipping  goods  from  Louisiana  intoTexas  at  rates  which 
in  themselves  were  not  unreasonable. 

Ah  important  innovation  in  the  transportation  service  of  the  country 
has  been  made  recently  by  the  National  Government,  which  amounts 
to  a  regulation  of  a  part  of  the  transportation  system  and  which  at 
the  same  time  seems  likely  to  have  a  great  influence  in  promoting 
commercial  intercourse  within  the  country.  This  was  the  inauguration 
on  January  i,  1913,  of  a  domestic  parcel-post  system.  The  useful- 
ness of  the  parcel  post  has  been  demonstrated  in  nearly  all  European 
countries,  and  the  popularity  it  has  attained  in  the  United  States 
during  the  brief  interval  that  has  elapsed  since  its  authorization  indi- 
cates that  it  is  bringing  about  a  large  addition  to  the  volume  of 
domestic  trade.  Not  only  is  the  new  service  efficient  and,  except  for 
long  distances,  somewhat  cheaper  than  that  c^ered  by  the  express 
companies,  but  it  also  covers  a  much  greater  range  of  territory. 

In  the  regulation  of  corporations  other  than  transportation  companies 
and  in  the  control  of  monopolistic  combinations  there  has .  also  been 
considerable  advance  since  1900.  In  1903  the  Government  took  steps 
to  secure  a  fund  of  accurate  information  concerning  the  methods  and 
work  of  the  great  business  organizations  of  the  country,  by  authorizing 
the  establishment  of  a  special  Bureau  of  Corporations,  the  duty  of 
which  was  to  make  searching  investigations  into  the  organization  and 
management  of  any  corporation  engaged  in  commerce  among  the  States. 
The  Bureau  has  made  several  reports  on  various  industries  that  are 
largely  controlled  by  corporate  combinations.  A  vigorous  effort  has 
been  made  by  the  Department  of  Justice  of  the  National  Government 
to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Sherman  anti-trust  law,  and  a  number 
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of  prosecutjons  under  this  act  have  resulted  in  decrees  by  the  Supreme 
Court  ordering  the  disscdution  of  several  larg^  industrial  combinations 
as  well  as  of  some  consolidations  of  transportation  companies.  In  191 1 
the  Standard  Oil  Company  and  the  American  Tobacco  Company,  two 
of  the  most  notable  of  the  greater  combinaticms,  were  ordered  to  be 
dissolved.  Suits  against  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation^  the  Inter- 
national Harvester  Company,  and -several  other  combinations  were 
started  in  191 1, 1912,  and  1913.  The  mere  dissolution  of  lacge  combina- 
tions has  failed  to  have  much  effect  on  the  industrial  situarion,  but  the 
information  which  the  prosecutions  have  brought  to  light  and  the  wide 
publicity  which  the  cases  have  given  to  the  various  aspects  of  the  end  re 
problem  of  monopoly  and  combination  have  been  effective  agencies  for 
promoting  a  movement  toward  establishing  a  better  system  of  regu- 
lation. 

The  tariff  system  of  the  United  States  led  once  more  to  a  polidcal 
controversy.  The  growing  dissatisfaction  with  the  Dingley  tariff  act 
led  to  an  almost  universal  demand  that  it  should  be  modified,  and  in 
the  presidential  campaign  of  1908  both  the  leading  political  parties 
pledged  themselves  to  tariff  revision.  The  Republican  party  was  suc^ 
cessful  in  the  election,  but  the  tariff  law  enacted  by  Congress  in  1909 
was  not  satisfactory  to  the  public,  and  for  this  and  other  reasons 
the  elections  of  1910  and  191 2  resulted  in  victories  for  the  Demo- 
cratic party.  The  pledge  for  tariff  reduction  was  carried  out  in  the 
Underwood  law,  signed  by  the  President  October  3, 1913.  Those  who 
brought  about  the  enactment  of  this  act  advocated  the  ''competitive 
principle,"  the  aim  of  the  new  tariff  law  being  "to  introduce  in  every 
line  of  industry  a  competitive  basis  providing  for  a  substantial  amount 
of  importation,  to  the  end  that  no  concern  shall  be  able  to  feel  that  it 
has  a  monopoly  of  the  home  market  gained  other  than  through  the  fact 
that  it  is  able  to  furnish  better  goods  at  lower  prices  than  others.'* 
The  average  level  of  duties  was  reduced  from  40.12  per  cent  to  29.6  per 
cent,  the  greatest  reduction  being  made  in  the  schedules  dealing  with 
various  textiles,  manufactures  of  metal,  and  agricultural  products. 

A  reform  of  the  currency  system  was  accomplished  by  the  enact- 
ment of  the  federal  reserve  act,  which  was  introduced  during  the 
special  session  of  Congress  called  primarily  for  revising  the  tariff, 
passed  early  in  the  regular  session,  and  approved  by  the  President 
December  23,  191 3.  This  measure  is  designed  to  correct  the  funda* 
mental  weaknesses  in  the  present  currency  system  of  the  United  States. 
By  creating  a  system  of  regional  reserve  banks  through  which  bank 
reserve  funds  may  be  quickly  mobilized  in  time  of  emergency,  llftf  law 
is  intended  to  overcome  the  decentralization  winch  had  chs 
the  national  banking  sjrstem;  and  by  providing  for  the  ifsuanA^ 
necessary,  of  an  asset  bank-note  currency,  as  well  as  for  a  greatw  free- 
dom in  the  use  of  deposit  credit,  throu^  tbt  autllDrizatiiNi-ef  bank 
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acceptances  and  the  extension  of  rediscount  privileges,  the  law  is 
intended  to  give  the  currency  the  requisite  degree  of  elasticity. 

Another  movement  of  great  ecmiomic  importance  that  has  been 
started  in  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  is  the  conservadcm 
movement.  Near  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  people  of 
the  United  States  began  to  awake  to  the  fact  that  the  natural  resources 
of  the  country  were  disappearing  at  an  alarming  rate.  The  forests 
were  being  depleted  and  no  provisions  made  for  their  replacement, 
many  kinds  offish  and  game  were  nearing  the  point  of  extinction,  some 
mineral  resources  were  being  consumed  at  a  rate  that  foretold  nearing 
exhaustion,  and  the  agricultural  sml  was  being  wasted  and  its  fertility 
lessened.  It  was  not  the  mere  disappearance  of  these  resources  that 
aroused  the  sentiment  for  conservation  so  much  as  the  fact  that  their 
destruction  was  being  accompanied  by  the  most  needless  waste  and 
extravagance.  The  results  of  the  conservation  movement  have  been 
to  check  waste,  to  call  a  halt  on  the  appropriation  of  valuable  public 
domain  by  private  interests,  and  to  create  a  widespread  movement  in 
fayor  of  a  more  economical  utilizarioh  of  the  resources  yet  existing. 

Considered  in  their  entirety,  the  important  events  in  the  history  of 
the  United  States  during  the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  seem 
to  indicate  a  new  epoch  in  the  economic  and  political  history  of  the 
nation.  Material  progress  has  continued,  but  it  has  been  attended 
with  a  greater  measure  of  forethought,  and  the  change  in  the  attitude 
of  the  people  toward  their  problems  indicates  that  progress  in  the 
future  will  be  directed  with  more  wisdom.  However,  it  is  not  only  in 
problems  of  purely  domestic  concern  that  the  chief  difficulties  of  the 
future  will  be  found.  The  growth  of  wealth  and  population  and  the 
increased  diversity  of  production  have  made  the  United  States  a  lead- 
ing factor  in  the  industrial,  commercial,  and  financial  activities  of  the 
entire  world.  In  its  position  as  a  world  power,  which  has  come  with 
economic  development  and  political  expansion,  the  nation  will  meet 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  new  kind.  International  relations,  both 
ec<Miomic  and  political,  will  constitute  a  leading  feature  of  the  next 
period  of  American  history. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

THE  COASTWISE  TRADE  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  COAST,  1789-1860.* 
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The  coastwise  commerce  of  the  United  States  has  passed  through  a 
series  of  interesting  changes.  Of  relatively  small  value  during  most 
of  the  colonial  period,  it  gradually  increased  in  volume  as  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  grew  and  industry  became  diversified,  until  it  came 
to  be  the  most  important  branch  of  the  commerce  of  the  nation.  Com- 
pared to  the  foreign  and  the  internal  trade  the  coastwise  business 
attained  the  pcMnt  of  highest  development  during  the  decade  preceding 
the  Civil  War.  Since  the  war,  though  increasing  in  volume,  it  has 
suffered  steadily  from  the  competition  of  the  railways  and  has  failed  to 
keep  pace  in  its  rate  of  growth  with  either  foreign  or  internal  commerce. 

No  statistics  of  the  value  of  either  branch  of  domestic  commerce  are 
available,  but  it  is  doubtful  if,  at  the  present  time,  the  value  of  the 
coastwise  trade,  exclusive  of  harbor  and  purely  local  traffic,  is  as  great 
as  the  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  nation;  and  it  is  certain 
that  its  value  is  far  less  than  that  of  the  tremendous  internal  trade 
carried  on  by  rail.  In  one  respect  the  coastwise  trade  retains  a  posi- 
tion of  extreme  significance.  Being  restricted  to  vessels  built  and 
owned  in  the  United  States,  it  has  for  several  years  provided  the 
country  with  a  merchant  marine  at  a  time  when  the  tcHmage  of  the 
national  shipping  engaged  in  foreign  trade  has  declined  to  a  compara- 
tively small  volume.  It  has  made  possible  the  existence  of  the  ship- 
building industry  and  has  given  the  nation  virtually  its  cmly  ''nursery 
of  seamen/'  It  is  as  much  because  of  these  features  as  for  its  impor- 
tance as  a  factor  in  commercial  exchanges  that  the  coastwise  trade 
retains  a  large  degree  of  interest. 

^In  addition  to  the  references  indicated,  the  writer  of  these  chapters  on  the  coastwise  trade  has 
no— ultid  an  mipnbUshed  history  of  the  coastwise  trade,  written  by  Professor  Thomas  Coa- 
w«y.  Jr.,  of  the  Univenlty  of  Pennsylvania. 
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An  account  of  the  development  of  the  coastwise  trade  before  1789 
is  given  in  Chapter  X.  This  chapter  and  the  next  will  be  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  since  1789^ 
and  a  third  chapter  will  deal  with  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  Pacific 
coast  and  the  intercoastal  trade. 

LEGISLATION  CONCERNING  COASTWISE  VESSELS. 

By  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution  forbidding  the  individual  States, 
without  the  consent  of  Congress,  to  levy  export^  import,  and  tonnage 
duties,  the  coastwise  commerce  of  the  United  States  was  freed  of  the 
burdensome  restrictions  imposed  upon  it  during  the  critical  years  from 
1783  to  1789;  and  by  the  clause  granting  to  Congress  the  power  to 
regulate  trade  among  the  States  and  with  foreign  nations,  the  regu- 
lation of  the  coastwise  trade  was  in  effect  vested  entirely  in  the  Federal 
Government.  Acting  under  its  authority  to  lay  and  collect  taxes  and 
duties,  Congress  passed,  in  July  1789,  the  first  measure  affecting  the 
coastwise  trade.^  By  this  law,  designed  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  revenue,  all  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  and  owned  by 
the  citizens  thereof,  or  vessels  not  built  in  the  United  States  but 
belonging  to  the  citizens  thereof  on  May  29,  1789,  and  continuing  in 
their  possession,  were  required  upon  entry  at  any  port  of  the  country 
to  pay  a  tonnage  duty  of  6  cents  per  ton;  vessels  built  in  the  United 
States  after  the  passage  of  the  law  and  owned  wholly  or  in  part  by 
foreigners  paid  a  duty  of  30  cents  a  ton;  and  all  other  vessels  50  cents 
a  ton.  It  was  provided,  however,  that  vessels  built  and  owned  in  the 
United  States,  while  employed  in  the  coastwise  trade  or  fisheries,  should 
not  be  obliged  to  pay  tonnage  duties  more  than  once  a  year.  All 
vessels  not  built  and  owned  in  the  United  States,  when  carrying 
products  of  the  United  States  coastwise,  should  pay  a  duty  of  50  cents 
a  ton  at  each  entry.  The  effect  of  this  act  was  that,  although  foreign- 
owned  and  foreign-built  vessels  had  a  legal  right  to  participate  in  the 
coastwise  commerce  of  the  United  States,  yet  they  were  subjected  to  a 
discriminating  tonnage  tax  that  was  virtually  prohibitory. 

On  July  31,  1789,  an  act  was  passed  establishing  districts  and  ports 
for  the  collection  of  import  and  tonnage  duties.'  Massachusetts  was 
divided  into  20  districts,  Virginia  into  12,  Maryland  into  9,  Georgia 
into  4,  Connecticut,  New  Jersey,  and  South  Carolina  each  into  3,  New 
York  into  2,  and  New  Hampshire,  Pennsylvania,  and  Delaware  each 
constituted  a  single  district.  In  each  district  certain  regular  ports  of 
entry  and  delivery  were  designated.  The  entrance  of  North  Carolina 
and  Rhode  Island  into  the  Union  made  necessary  the  creation  of 
additional  customs  districts  in  1790,  the  former  State  being  divided  into 
5  and  the  latter  into  2;  and  at  the  same  time  the  number  of  districts 
in  New  Jersey  was  increased  from  3  to  4.  In  1799  another  readjust- 
ee/^. 5.  SUtiutes  ai  Large,  I,  27.  *Ibid„  29. 
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ment  was  made,  the  number  of  districts  in  Massachusetts  and  New 
Jersey  each  being  increased  by  2»  the  number  in  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, G>nnecticut,  and  Georgia  by  i,  and  the  number  in  Virginia  being 
reduced  from  12  to  11. 

The  ''Act  for  registering  and  clearing  vessels,  regulating  the  coast- 
wise trade,  and  for  other  purposes,*'  passed  September  1789,  was  the 
first  important  law  of  the  new  government  dealing  with  the  regulation 
of  navigation  and  commerce.^  The  first  part  of  this  law  contained  rules 
concerning  the  registering  of  vessels,  and  the  second  part  dealt  with  the 
unregistered  vessels  which  might  be  employed  in  the  coastwise  trade  or 
fisheries.  The  act  stipulated  that  every  unregistered  vessel  of  a  burden 
of  20  tons  and  upward  built  and  owned  in  the  United  States,  or  not 
built  in  the  United  States  but  on  May  16,  1789,  wholly  owned  and 
continuing  thereafter  to  be  owned  by  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  in  order  to  secure  the  privileges  of  ships  or  vessels  belonging 
to  the  United  States,  should  be  "enrolled''  with  the  collector  of  the 
customs  of  the  district  in  which  the  owner  or  one  of  the  owners  of  the 
vessel  resided.  The  masters  or  owners  of  such  enrolled  vessels,  as  well 
as  the  owners  of  registered  vessels,  were  entitled  to  receive  a  yearly 
license  to  trade  between  the  different  customs  districts.  Before  the 
license  could  be  secured,  it  was  necessary  that  the  tonnage  duty  on  the 
vessel  be  paid  and  that  a  bond  of  $1,000  be  given  that  the  vessel  would 
not  be  employed  in  any  illicit  trade  during  the  time  for  which  the  license 
was  granted.  All  vessels  of  20  tons  or  more,  not  provided  with  a  certifi- 
cate of  registry  or  enrollment,  and  a  license,  which  were  found  trading 
between  different  districts,  were  to  be  subject  to  the  same  tonnage 
duties  as  foreign  vessels.  The  master  of  a  vessel  of  less  than  20  tons 
and  not  less  than  5  tons  burden  employed  in  trade  between  different 
customs  districts  was  required  to  secure  a  trading  license  from  the 
collector  of  the  district  to  which  the  vessel  belonged  and  to  give  bond 
for  the  sum  of  $200  that  the  vessel  should  not  be  employed  in  illicit 
trade.  The  license  for  such  vessels  exempted  them  from  entering  or 
clearing  for  a  period  of  one  year. 

The  master  of  a  vessel  of  20  tons  or  more,  licensed  to  engage  in  the 
coastwise  trade  and  carrying  a  cargo  of  foreign  goods  of  more  than  $200 
value,  or  rum  or  other  ardent  spirits  exceeding  400  gallons,  was 
obliged,  when  proceeding  from  one  district  to  another,  to  give  to  the 
collector  duplicate  manifests  of  the  entire  cargo  of  the  vessel,  one  of 
which  manifests  was  to  be  certified  to  by  the  collector  and  returned 
to  the  master  of  the  vessel,  together  with  a  permit  authorizing  the 
vessel  to  proceed  to  its  destination.  Masters  of  licensed  vessels  bound 
from  one  district  to  another  within  the  same  State  or  from  a  district 
in  one  State  to  another  in  an  adjoining  State,  having  on  board  only 
products  of  the  United  States,  rum  and  other  ardent  spirits  exceeding 
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400  gallons  excepted,  were  not  required  to  file  manifests  or  to  obtain  a 
permit  to  sail.  When  licensed  vessels  of  more  than  20  tons  were  bound 
from  one  district  to  a  district  in  any  other  State  than  the  same  or  an 
adjoining  State,  the  masters  were  required  to  file  manifests  of  their 
entire  cargoes  and  secure  permits  to  sail,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  they 
had  cargoes  of  foreign  commodities. 

In  1790  the  law  relating  to  tonnage  duties  was  revised.  The  scale 
of  duties  fixed  the  previous  year  was  retained  with  respect  to  vesseb 
entering  from  any  foreign  port  or  place.  A  duty  of  6  cents  per  ton 
was  to  be  paid  on  vessels  of  the  United  States  entered  in  a  district  in 
one  State  from  a  district  in  another  State,  ''other  than  in  an  adjoining 
State  on  the  sea  coast,  or  on  a  navigable  river,  having  on  board  goods, 
wares  and  merchandise  taken  in  one  State  to  be  delivered  in  another,^ 
but  it  was  not  to  be  paid  more  than  once  a  year  on  vessels  regularly 
licensed  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade.  Upon  foreign  vesseb  entered 
in  any  district  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  goods  consigned  from 
another  district  a  duty  of  50  cents  a  ton  was  to  be  paid  at  each  entry. 

A  brief  experience  with  the  act  of  1789  concerning  the  registry  and 
enrollment  of  vessels  showed  that  the  law  was  not  suflBciendy  explicit 
in  all  Its  details  and  that  a  complete  revision  was  necessary.  Acomi** 
ingly  cm  December  31,  1792,  a  detailed  statute*  was  enacted  dealing 
with  the  registering  and  recording  of  vessels,  and  a  few  weeks  later 
(February  18,  1793)'  a  law  was  enacted  providing  for  a  more  compre- 
hensive regulation  of  the  coastwise  trade.  By  the  latter  act  only 
enrolled  vessels  possessing  a  license  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade, 
and  vessels  of  less  than  20  tons  not  enrolled,  hot  licensed,  were  to  be 
deemed  vessels  of  the  United  States  entitled  to  the  privileges  of  vesseb 
employed  in  the  coastwise  trade.  Until  June  i,  1793,  vessds  were  to 
be  enrolled  in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  the  law  of  September  i, 
1789,  but  thereafter  the  qualifications  for  the  enrollment  oi  a  vessel 
should  be  the  same  as  for  registry — ^that  is,  only  those  vesseb  could  be 
enrolled  which  were  built  and  owned  in  the  United  States;  which  were 
not  built  in  the  United  States  but  were  owned  by  a  citizen  or  citizens 
thereof  on  May  16,  1789,  and  continued  to  be  so  owned  thereafter; 
or  which  were  condemned  as  prizes  or  forfeited  for  breach  of  the  law 
and  belonged  wholly  to  a  citizen  or  citizens  of  the  United  States.  Regis- 
tered vessels  were  permitted  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade,  but  they 
received  a  regular  license  only  when  their  registers  were  exchanged 
for  certificates  of  enrollment.  Collectors  of  the  customs  were  author- 
ized to  register  any  enrolled  vessel  upon  the  enrollment  and  license 
being  surrendered.  No  license  for  carrying  on  the  coastwbe  trade  was 
to  remain  in  force  after  the  vessel  to  which  it  was  granted  ^as  scrfd, 
altered,  or  transferred  to  some  other  employment.  Unregistered 
vesseb,  not  possessing  a  license,  which  might  be  found  engaged  in  the 
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coastwise  trade,  if  laden  only  with  goods  produced  in  the  United 
States  (distilled  spirits  excepted),  were  to  be  subjected  to  the  same 
tonnage  duties  as  foreign  vessels;  if  they  had  on  board  goods  of  foreign 
producti<m  or  distilled  spirits,  other  than  sea-stores,  they  were  to  be 
forfeited.  Furthermore,  it  was  provided  that,  if  any  enrolled  or  licensed 
vessel  should  proceed  on  a  foreign  voyage  without  its  enrollment  being 
exchanged  for  a  register,  it  should  be  liable  to  seizure  and  forfeiture. 
The  owner  and  the  master  of  a  licensed  vessel  were  required  to  give 
bond,  vaiying  in  amount  from  $ioq  to  ^1,000,  accordiiig  to  tRe  size 
of  the  vessel,  that  the  vessel  would  be  employisd  in  no  trade  whereby  the 
revenue  of  the  United  States  might  be  ddPrauded.  The  master  was 
compelled  to  take  oath  that  he  was  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  and 
that  the  license  received  should  be  used  for  no  other  vessel  and  for 
no  other  employment  than  that  for  which  it  was  specially  granted. 

The  regularions  in  regard  to  the  entrance  and  clearance  of  vessels 
ei^aged  in  the  coastwise  trade  sviere  similar  to  those  contained  in  the 
law  of  1789.  If  a  vessel,  licensed  to  carry  *on  coasting  trade,  bound 
from  a  district  in  one  State  to  a  district  in  the  same  or  adjoining  State 
on  the  seacoast  or  on  a  navigable  river,  had  on  board  "either  diitilled 
spirits  in  casks  exceeding  500  gallons,  wine  in  casks  exceeding  250 
g^lons,  or  in  bottles  exceeding  100  dozen,  sugar  in  casks  or  boxes 
exceeding  3,000  pounds,  tea  in  chests  or  boxes  exceeding  ijooo  pounds, 
or  foreign  merchandise  in  packages,  as  imported,  exceeding  in  value 
^400,  or  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  consisting  of  such  enumerated  or 
other  arricles  of  foreign  growth  or  manufacture,  or  of  both,  whose 
aggregate  value  exceeds  $800,''  the  master  was  required  to  file  with  the 
customs  collector  duplicate  manifests  of  the  whole  of  ''such  cargo»'' 
and  take  oath  that  to  the  best  of  his  knowledge  the  foreign  goods  were 
legally  imported  and  the  duties  paid  or  secured,  and  that  the  excise 
duries  on*doiiiesdc  spirits  had  been  paid  or  secured.  The  collector 
cerrified  one  of  the  manifests  and  issued  a  permit  for  the  vessel  to 
proceed.  On  arrival-^t  ms  destination  the  master  was  required,  before 
unloading,  to  deliver  the  certified  manifest  and  secure  a  permit  to 
unload  a  part  or  the  whole  of  the  cargo,  as  desired.  If  a  licensed  vessel 
bound  from  a  district  in  one  State  to  a  district  in  the  same  or  an  adjoin- 
ing State  did  not  have  on  board  a  cargo  as  above  described,  the  maister 
was  not  obliged  to  secure  a  permit  to  depart  or  to  make  any  report  of 
his  arrival,  though  he  was  required  to  make  out  a  manifest  of  his  cargo^ 
and  exhibit  it,  upon  demand,  to  the  proper  authorities. 

If  a  vessel  licensed  to  carry  on  the  coastwise  trade  was  bound  from  any 
district  to  a  district  other  than  one  in  the  same  or  an  adjoining  State  on 
the  seacoast  or  on  a  navigable  river,  the  master  was  required  to  give  the 
collector  at  the  port  of  departure  duplicate  jmanifests  of  his  entire  cargo; 
and  if  there  were  any  distilled  spirits  or  foreign  wares  on  board,  to 
specify  in  the  manifests  the  marks,  numbers,  etc.,  of  every  package 
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mtainingthe  same,  together  with  the  names  and  addresses  of  shippers 
id  consignees.  When  such  manifests  were  filed,  the  processes  of 
earing  and  entering  were  the  same  as  described  above  for  vessels 
>und  to  a  neighboring  district  with  a  cargo  for  which  it  was  necessary 
>  file  manifests.  Registered  vessels  in  proceeding  from  district  to 
strict  were  subjected  to  the  sam6  requirements  as  were  enrolled  and 
sensed  vessels. 

The  provisions  of  the  act  of  1793  concerning  the  enrollment  and 
:ensing  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  are  still  in  force. 
>me  tnodifications  have  been  made  in  the  law  with  respect  to  the 
itering  and  clearing  of  vessels,  but  on  the  whole  there  has  been  but 
rtle  change.  An  unfortunate  feature  of  the  act,  which  has  always 
:rsisted,  is  that  it  made  no  provision  for  collecting  information  in 
gard  to  the  volume  and  value  of  the  coastwise  commerce  of  the 
luntry.  The  manifests  required  of  the  masters  of  vessels  contain 
lecific  information  concerning  shipments  of  foreign  merchandise  or 
>mestic  spirits  only,  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  quality  or  value  of 
ese  shipments  be  noted.  Under  these  conditions  government  officials 
ive  never  been  able  to  secure  information  concerning  the  character 
'Value  of  the  coastwise  traffic.  It  has  been  possible  at  some  large 
^s  to  collect  statistics  of  trade  in  such  commodities  as  lumber, 
al,  and  cotton,  which  are  shipped  in  cargo  quantities,  but  for  move- 
ents  of  highly  diversified  merchandise  traffic,  such  as  that  between 
ew  England  and  New  York,  it  has  been  impossible  to  secure  a  satis- 
ctory  statistical  record. 

IXVELOPMENT  OF  THE  COASTWISE  T1UDE  TO  1830. 
Stimulated  by  the  general  revival  of  prosperity  and  aided  by  the 
imination  of  the  restrictions  placed  on  interstate  commerce  by  adverse 
ate  legislation,  the  coastwise  trade'  of  the  United  States,  during  the 
riy  years  of  the  new  government,  had  a  period  of  vigorous  expansion. 
>reign  commerce  became  acrive  once  more,  and  the  coastwise  shipping 
und  employment  in  the  distribution  of  imported  wares  and  iri  the 
llection  at  the  large  seaports  of  the  commodities  to  be  exported 
Toad,  while  the  interchanges  of  domestic  products  gradually  increased 
volume.  In  1793,  the  first  year  in  which  the  Treasury  secured 
counts  of  the  tonnage  of  the  merchant  marine,  the  enrolled  and 
ensed  vessels  of  the  country  had,  a  total  tonnage  of  122,071,  and  by 
00  the  tonnage  had  increased  to  272,492. 

The  beginning  of  the  cotton  industry  in  the  United  States — the 
read  of  cotton  culture  in  the  South  and  the  rise  of , cotton  manu- 
:turing  in  New  England — ^was  an  event  of  signal  importance  in  the 
story  of  the  coastwise  trade.  In  a  former  chapter  it  has  been  ex- 
ained  how,  during  the  colonial  period,  the  coasting  trade  held  a  ton 
nlc  as  compared  with  other  branches  of  American  commerce,  because 
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few  commodities  produced  in  one  section  of  the  country  were  consumed 
in  large  quantities  in  any  other  section.  There  was  a  certain  degree 
of  diversification  of  industry  throughout  the  colonies,  but  there  was  no 
g;reat  intersectional  demand  for  the  leading  products  of  the  various 
groups  of  colonies. 

With  the  establishment  of  the  cotton  industry  this  situation  was 
changed  and  an  intersectional  trade  began  to  develop  which  was  to 
reach  enormous  proportions.  Cotton  was  to  become  the  pivot  about 
which  the  major  portion  of  the  commerce  of  the  United  States,  both 
foreign  and  domestic,  was  to  revolve  for  a  half  century.  The  influence  of 
cotton-culture  on  foreign  and  internal  trade  has  been  discussed  in  former 
chapters.    Its  eflPect  on  the  coastwise  trade  was  even  more  significant. 

In  both  the  foreign  and  the  internal  commerce  of  the  South  before  the 
Civil  War  the  movement  of  commodities  was  largely  one-sided;  a  large 
Tolume  of  exports  flowed  out  to  foreign  markets,  but  a  comparatively 
small  volume  of  foreign  imports  came  directly  into  southern  ports; 
immense  quantities  of  foodstuffs  and  other  domestic  products  came 
down  the  Mississippi  River  to  be  sold  to  the  southern  planters,  but  the 
movement  northward  on  the  river  was  relatively  small.  In  the  coast- 
wise trade  there  was  a  heavy  movement  in  both  directions.  Mer- 
chandise and  manufactured  goods  of  both  foreign  and  domestic  pro- 
ductions were  carried  coastwise  from  northern  to  southern  cities, 
and  there  were  large  returning  cargoes  of  southern  cotton  and  tobacco, 
the  shipments  of  the  former  constantly  increasing  in  volume  as  manu- 
facturing grew  throughout  the  North.  Furthermore,  the  volume  of 
traffic  northward  was  swelled  by  the  shipments  of  food  products  from 
the  Mississippi  Valley,  which  were  collected  at  New  Orleans  and  sent 
to  many  points  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  Until  the  trunk-line  railroads 
were  built  to  connect  the  seaboard  cities  along  the  Atlantic  coast  with 
the  region  west  of  the  Appalachian  Highland,  a  large  part  of  the  surplus 
farm  produce  of  the  central  portion  of  the  country  found  its  way  to 
consumers  in  the  Eastern  States  by  way  of  New  Orleans.  The  treaty 
with  Spain  in  1795,  by  which  the  Mississippi  River  was  opened  and  the 
"right  of  deposit''  secured  at  New  Orleans,  and  the  purchase  of  Louis- 
iana from  Napoleon  in  1803,  were  events  of  great  importance  in  the 
development  of  the  coastwise  commerce. 

Though  conditions  within  the  United  States  were  highly  favorable 
to  the  extensive  growth  of  domestic  trade  during  the  first  quarter  of  a 
century  of  the  narional  period,  the  situation  created  by  the  European 
wars,  which  began  in  1793,  caused  so  great  a  diversion  of  activity  to 
foreign  commerce  that  the  expansion  of  the  coastwise  trade  was  less 
than  it  probably  would  have  been,  had  peace  prevailed  in  Europe.  A 
large  portion  of  the  capital  of  the  country  was  invested  in  shipping 
employed  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  for  a  time  the  merchant  vessels  of 
the  United  States  were  the  carriers  for  the  entire  world. 
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The  following  statement  of  the  growth  of  the  tonnage  of  vessels  of 
the  United  States  employed  in  the  foreign  commerce  and  in  the  coast- 
wise trade  shows  the  great  relative  importance  oi  the  foreign  trade. 
Though  the  growth  of  the  tonnage  of  enrolled  and  licensed  vessek 
was  not  so  great  as  that  of  registered  vessels,  nevertheless  the  increase 
was  steady  and  uninterrupted.  During  the  brief  period  of  peace  in 
Europe  from  1801  to  1803  registered  shipping  declined  almost  ioo»ooo 
tonSy  but  the  coasdng  fleet  during  the  same  period  increased  at  a  normal 
rate. 

Tails  38.— ToiiiMf/  of  vesseb  of  Umui  Suoes  in  foreign  mnd  coiuianse  irnde^  1793-1810, 


Year. 

Foreigii  trade 

CoMtwiae  tnMle 

1793 
1795 
1800 
1805 
1810 

367,734 
529,471 
667,107 
744,224 
981,019 

122,071 
184,398 
272,492 
332,663 
405,347 

r 

>  A 


The  embargo  and  non-intercourse  acts  and  other  measures  by  which 
the  United  States  endeavored  to  compel  Great  Britain  and  France  to 
show  a  greater  degree  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  neutral  commerce  not 
only  put  an  end  to  the  prosperity  of  the  foreign  trade,  but  also  crippled 
the  coastwise  trade  of  the  United  States.  The  most  important  portion 
of  the  coastwise  commerce  still  consisted  of  the  distribution  of  imports 
and  the  collection  of  commodities  for  export,  and  when  foreign  com- 
merce was  cut  oflF,  the  coastwise  trade  was  made  to^uffer.  However, 
the  burden  was  not  so  heavy  upon  the  coasting  business  as  upon  the 
foreign  trade.  Domestic  trade  in  products  of  the  United  States  was  not 
interdicted,  and  the  volume  of  exchange  in  trade  of  this  character  was 
necessarily  made  larger  by  the  prohibition  of  commerce  with  other  naticms. 

The  termination  of  commerce  with  Great  Britain  encouraged  the 
development  of  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  and  a  thriving 
trade  arose  in  the  products  of  the  new  manufacturing  industries  and  in 
raw  materials.  Cotton  manufacturing  in  particular  had  a  notable 
development,  and  the  trade  between  the  North  and  South  expanded 
rapidly.  Galladn,  in  his  Report  on  Manufactures  in  1810^  stated  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year  1809  he  had  received  reports  from  87  cotton  mills, 
62  of  which  were  in  operadon,  working  31,000  spindles.  This  probably 
represented  a  sixfold  increase  of  cotton  manufacturing  in  the  space  oif 
four  years.  In  181 1  it  was  estimated  that  the  investments  in  cotton 
mills  in  the  United  States  amounted  to  ^800,000  and  that  these 
mills  consumed  3,600,000  pounds  of  cotton,'  worth  $720,000. 

The  growth  of  manufacturing  stimulated  both  the  local  and  the  long* 
distance  coastwise  business  along  the  entire  Atlantic  seaboard.  Besides 
profitingfromthe  expansion  of  purely  domestic  business,  a  portion  of  the 
coasting  fleet  found  remunerative  employment  by  circumventing  the 
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laws  restricting  foreign  trade.  Many  vessels  engaged  ostensibly  in  the 
coastwise  trade  sailed  to  Nova  Scotia,  Florida,  or  the  West  Indies, 
where  their  '^irgoes  were  sold  or  transferred  to  foreign  vessels  and 
carried  to  Europe.  Several  laws  were  enacted  for  the  purpose  of 
putting  an  end  to  this  illicit  commerce,  but  it  was  impossible  to  stop 
it  completely. 

The  War  of  181 2  virtually  put  an  end  to  all  commerce  of  the  United 
States  carried  on  by  sea.  Shortly  after  the  war  started,  the  British 
Government  declared  a  blockade  of  the  entire  coast  of  the  United  States 
with  the  exception  of  Massachusetts.  An  embargo  laid  by  Congress 
in  December  181 3  closed  the  ports  of  the  whole  country  to  trade,  and 
in  April  1814  the  British  blockade  was  extended  to  include  every  port 
of  the  United  States  from  New  England  to  Louisiana.  British  war 
vessels  waited  along  the  coast  ready  to  seize  any  vessel  attempting  to 
carry  on  commerce  with  blockaded  ports.  Occasionally  the  rigor 
of  the  blockade  was  relaxed,  and  a  small  local  coastwise  trade  became 
possible,  but  most  of  the  time  the  risk  of  capture  was  too  great  for  any 
vessel  flying  the  flag  of  the  United  States  to  put  to  sea.  Deprived  of 
maritime  commerce,  the  people  of  the  United  States  attempted  to 
carry  on  by  land  a  part  of  the  trade  which  formerly  had  been  borne  by 
the  coastwise  fleet,  the  enormous  prices  which  many  articles  commanded 
making  possible  a  wagon  trade  between  points  as  widely  separated  as 
Savannah  and  Boston.  Flour,  for  example,  which  sold  at  Richmond 
for  $4.50  per  barrel,  brought  $11.87  in  Boston;  the  price  of  rice  in 
Charleston  and  Savannah  was  $3  per  hundredweight  and  in  Boston  $8; 
upland  cotton,  which  could  be  bought  for  9  cents  a  pound  in  Savannah, 
sold  in  Boston  for  20  cents.^  The  wagon  trade,  however,  was  insig- 
nificant in  volume  compared  to  coastwise  commerce  carried  on  in  times 
of  peace,  and  it  was  with  a  feeling  of  great  joy  that  the  people  witnessed 
the  end  of  the  war  and  the  return  of  trade  to  its  normal  channels. 

The  greatest  lesson  which  the  war  taught  the  people  of  the  United 
States  was  the  necessity  for  taking  steps  to  render  the  nation  more 
nearly  self-sufficient.  The  encouragement  of  manufacturing  industries 
which  could  consume  raw  materials  of  domestic  production  and  supply 
at  least  a  portion  of  the  commodities  for  which  it  had  been  customary 
to  rely  entirely  upon  foreign  producers,  the  construction  of  roads  and 
canals  by  which  internal  communication  could  be  carried  on,  and  the 
building  of  a  navy  large  enough,  at  least,  to  protect  the  coasting  trade — 
these  projects  in  particular  appealed  to  political  leaders  as  wise  meas- 
ures to  be  taken  for  the  defense  of  the  people,  in  case  a  conflict  with  a 
foreign  power  should  again  occur.  For  the  first  time  the  people  saw  the 
importance  of  having  a  greater  diversification  of  industry  in  the  coun- 
try,  and  for  the  first  time  a  definite  policy  was  adopted  looking  to  the 

^NUn*  Rt§M€r,  V.  41;  see  McMaater,  Hiskwy  o/  lAtf  P^pk  cfih$  Uniied  SiaUs,  IV.  21S.  for 
m  veiy  iatacitiQg  aooount  of  the  vagoo  tndc  diirinc  Uw  war  of  1S12. 
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development  of  domestic  commerce  and  the  creation  of  a  home  market 
for  domestic  products.  So  strong  was  the  feeling  of  need  for  economic 
self-sufficiency  as  a  means  of  national  defense,  that  all  sections  of  the 
country  united  in  supporting  measures  whereby  the  desired  improve- 
ment could  be  realized.  Even  Calhoun  lent  his  support  to  the  tariff 
law  of  1 8 16  as  the  only  practicable  means  of  preventing  the  wealth  and 
vigor  of  the  nation  from  becoming  impaired  during  a  time  of  war. 

Next  to  the  inauguration  of  the  protective  tariff  policy,  the  passage 
of  the  navigation  act  of  1817  was  the  most  important  part  of  the  new 
program  of  economic  legislation.^  Two  sections  of  this  act  dealt  with 
the  coastwise  trade:  One,  which  still  remains  in  force,  provided  ''that 
no  goods,  wares,  or  merchandise  shall  be  imported  under  penalty  of 
forfeiture  thereof,  from  one  port  in  the  United  States  to  another  port 
in  the  United  States,  in  a  vessel  belonging  wholly  or  in  part  to  a  subject 
of  any  foreign  power;'*  the  other  stipulated  that  the  tonnage  duty  on 
vessels  licensed  for  the  coasting  trade  should  be  6  cents  a  ton,  only  if 
the  master  and  three-f6urths  of  the  crew  should  be  proved  to  be  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States;  otherwise  the  duty  should  be  50  cents  per 
ton.  By  this  law  foreign  vessels  were  entirely  excluded  from  the  coast- 
wise trade,  and  the  building  up  of  a  merchant  marine  owned  by  domes- 
tic capital  and  manned  by  citizens  was  insured. 

The  abnormal  conditions  of  the  foreign  trade  immediately  foDowing 
the  conclusion  of  .peace  imparted  a  great  stimulus  to  the  coasting 
trade.  A  large  part  of  the  tremendous  volume  of  manufactured  goods 
and  merchandise  which  poured  into  the  leading  ports  of  the  United 
States' in  181 5  and  1816  was  loaded  on  coasting  vessels  and  distributed 
along  the. entire  seaboard.  From  Portland  to  New  Orleans  the  country 
was  flooded  with  all  classes  of  foreign  goods  imported  chiefly  into  New 
York,  Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  The  infant  manufac- 
turing industries  were  soon  stifled,  and  trade  in  domestic  products 
languished,  but  the  loss  was  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  activity 
in  the  distribution  of  imported  wares.  The  industrial  and  com- 
mercial depression  which  came  in  the  wake  of  the  period  of  extravagant 
overtrading  brought  distress  to  the  coastwise  commerce,  though  the 
depression  does  not  appear  to  have  been  so  severe  as  in  most  of  the 
other  branches  of  trade  and  industry.  From  1818  until  1825  there  were 
only  two  years  in  which  there  was  not  an  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  the 
coastwise  fleet,  and  the  total  increase  for  the  five  years  amounted  to 
90,000  tons. 

An  event  of  importance  to  the  coastwise  commerce  was  the  enact- 
ment of  the  law  of  18 19  establishing  the  ''great  districts."  By  this 
law  all  customs  districts,  so  far  as  concerned  vessels  of  more  than  20 
tons  which  were  regularly  licensed  to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade, 
were  abolished,  and  in  their  place  the  seacoast  and  navigable  rivers 
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of  the  United  States  were  divided  into  "two  great  districts,  the  first 
to  include  all  the  districts  on  the  seacoast  and  navigable  rivers  between 
the  eastern  limits  of  the  United  States  and  the  southern  limits  of 
Georgia,  and  the  second  to  include  all  the  districts  on  the  seacoast  and 
navigable  rivers  between  the  river  Perdido  and  the  western  limits  of  the 
United  States."  After  the  passage  of  this  act  regularly  licensed  vessels 
of  more  than  20  tons  burden  proceeding  from  a  collection  district  to 
another  in  the  same  great  district,  or  from  a  State  in  one  great  district 
to  an  adjoining  State  in  another  great  district,  were  subject  to  the 
regulations  imposed  by  the  law  of  February  18, 1793)  or  vessels  trading 
from  one  district  to  another  in  the  same  or  in  an  adjoining  State,  and 
if  proceeding  from  one  great  district  to  another,  except  when  the  ports 
of  departure  and  destination  were  in  adjoining  States,  were  subject  to 
the  rules  imposed  in  1793  on  vessels  trading  from  a  district  in  a  State 
to  a  district  not  in  the  same  or  an  adjoining  State.  The  regulations 
with  respect  to  licensed  vessels  of  less  than  20  tons  were  not  changed. 
In  1822  the  newly  acquired  territory  of  Florida  was  designated  as  a 
third  "great  district.*' 

These  laws  gave  a  much  greater  degree  of  freedom  to  the  coastwise 
trade.  Any  enrolled  vessel  could  go  from  Maine  to  Georgia  without 
any  report  of  its  departure  or  arrival  being  made,  provided  its  cargo 
did  not  include  the  commodities  listed  in  the  act  of  1793.  No  change 
was  made  as  to  the  nature  of  the  manifests  required  of  the  masters  of 
vessels,  and  the  difficulty  of  securing  statistical  information  concerning 
the  coastwise  trade  became  greater  than  ever. 

During  the  time  of  recovery  from  the  severe  depression  of  1818-19, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  began  to  give  more  consideration  to 
problems  of  purely  domestic  concern.  Before  the  War  of  1 8 1 2  the  most 
important  political  questions  confronting  the  nation  were  problems 
growing  out  of  foreign  relations,  and  the  chief  economic  interest  seemed 
to  be  the  development  of  the  foreign  trade.  The  time  had  now  come 
for  the  people  to  realize  that  their  paramount  economic  and  political 
problems  were  internal  and  not  external;  that  their  absorbing  interests 
were  at  home  and  not  abroad.  The  decade  from  1820  to  1830  was 
singularly  full  of  occurrences  which  indicated  that  the  nation  had  at 
last  come  to  realize  the  new  state  of  affairs.  Possibly  no  other  single 
decade  of  the  history  of  the  country  has  contained  as  many  events  so 
full  of  economic  significance.  The  enunciation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
indicated  a  definite  separation  from  political  entanglements  with  the 
Old  World;  the  Missouri  Compromise  marked  the  opening  of  a  struggle 
that  was  to  shape  political  history  for  half  a  century;  the  tariff  laws  of 
1824  and  1828,  the  completion  of  the  Erie  Canal,  and  the  introduction 
oS  the  steam  locomotive  evidenced  the  beginning  of  a  determined  effort 
to  develop  the  resources  and  industries  of  the  country  in  such  a  way 
that  it  would  achieve  economic  as  well  as  political  independence. 
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"  NAltRE  AND  VOLUME  OF  THE  COASTWISE  TRADE  IN  183a 

With  the  adoption  of  the  ''American  system/'  population  increased, 
mtnufacturing  and  agriculture  developed,  and  domestic  commerce 
begap  to  expand  with  8uq)rising  vigor.  Of  the  two  branches  of 
domestic  trade,  th^  coastwise  and  the  internal,  the  former  was  until 
alter  the  Civil  Wkr  the  more  important.  The  sea  offered  the  best 
means  of  communioaticm  *  between  the  most  populous  parts  of  the 
country,  and  the  vaTue  oC  the  traffic  carried  coastwise  was  greater 
than  the  value  of  the  traffic  transported  on  the  railroads,  rivers,  lakes, 
and  canals.  Ohe  of  the  most  significant  features  of  the  coastwise  trade 
during  this  period  was,  that  in  183 1  the  tcmnage  of  easolled  and  licensed 
vessels  employed  in  the  coasring  trade  for  the  first  rime  exceeded  the 
tonnage  of  registered  vessek  employed  in  the  foreign  trade.^  In  18 10 
the  tonnage  of  the  latter  was  more  than  twice  that  of  the  former.  The 
devdopment  of  the  coastwise  trade  for  a  score  of  years  sufficed  to  gjive 
its  fleet  a  posirion  equal  to  that  of  the  shipping  engaged  in  foreign 
trade.  In  only  two  years  since  that  time,  1856  and  1857,  has  the 
tonnage  of  the  coasting  fleet  been  smaller  than  that  of  the  foreign-trade 
shipping  of  the  country.  Of  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  United 
States  in  1831  the  percentage  carried  by  shipping  belongUig  to  the 
country  was  86.5.  Making  allowance  for  the  greater  number  of  trips 
that  could  be  made  by  the  coasting  vessels,  it  may  be  safely  estimated 
that  the  value  of  the  coastwise  i:ommerce  was  much  greater  than  that 
of  the  foreign  trade,  'Wtiich  amoimlied  at  that  time  to  $185,000,000. 

What  the  general  character  of  the  coastwise  trade  was  in  1830  has 
been  indicated  before.  By  thi%  time  cotton  had  become  the  great 
product  of  the  South,  and  from  both  the  South  Atlanric  States  and 
the  Gulf  States  this  commodity  was  shipped  in  large  quanrides  to  the 
North  Atlantic  ports,  some  of  it  to  be  distributed  among  the  cotton 
manufacturers  of  the  North  and  some  to  be  exported  abroad.  Rice, 
tobacco,  and  naval  stores  from  the  South  Atlantic  States  and  sugar  and 
molasset  hum  Louisiana  were  shipped  to  northern  markets,  and  large 
quantities  of  the  produce  of  the  Mississippi  Valley — tobacco,  whisky, 
hams,  bacon,  pickled  pork  and  beef,  lard,  cheese,  butter,  flour,  com, 
and  wheat — ^were  transported  from  New  Orleans  to  all  the  States 
along  the  Atlantic  Seaboard.  From  the  Northern  to  the  Southern 
States  were  shipped  manufactured  goods  and  merchandise  of  all  kinds 
of  both  foreign  and  domestic  production — dry  goods,  wearing  apparel. 

The  itetifltics  in  tfie  aiuwal  Report  of  the  U.  S.  Cammissiomir  of  Naoiittiom  thaw  Uiat  Uw 
tonmgr  em^yed  in  the  coasting  trade  first  exceeded  U»t  employed  In  the  foreign  trade  in  1S21. 
Hofvevcr,  the  cxcen  of  the  former  in  that  year  was  not  real.  In  181S  a  reduction  of  over  200,000 
too8  was  made  in  the  leglsftred  Ipinage  by  ttrildng  off  all  vessels  the  rcgistimtioo  of  which  had 
^sen  gmatod  before  1815.  whidi  wtrt  supposed  to  have  been  condemned,  lost  at  sea,  or  captured* 
No  cotrectkMi  Has  made  at  thst  lime  in  the  enrolled  and  licensed  tonnage*  and  as  a  result  Uie 
ftatistlcs  were  incorrect  until  1S29,  when  a  .correction  was  made  in  the  ^'"'"Hf*  of  all  classes  <if 
vessels.  Tbe  result  was  a  shrinkage  of  over  100.000  tons  In  the  tonnage  of  the  coasting  fleet. 
^rttteh  brought  its  total  to  a  smaller  amount  than  the  tonnage  of  the  registered  iwibIi  •^pjpH  ia 
foreign  trade.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  if  both  lists  had  been  connected  la  IStS.  the  stattotioa 
would  have  shown  the  tonnage  of  the  registered  shipping  to  have  been  greater  than  that  of  tbe 
ooasting  fleet  each  year  until  IfiJI. 
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shipments  of  coal  grew  from  200  tons  to  63,000  tons.^  An  interesting 
feature  connected  with  the  coal  trade  was  the  banning  of  the  coastwise 
ice  trade  from  Maine  to  Philadelphia  about  1828.  Vessels  taking  coal 
to  New  England  returned  with  cargoes  of  ice,  thus  securing  a  return 
freight.  The  ice  traffic  increased  rapidly,  though  there  are  no  statistics 
indicating  its  exact  extent.^ 

The  coastwise  trade  of  Baltimore  was  also  extensive.  Numerous 
cotton-mills  were  in  operation  in  the  city,  as  well  as  rolling-mills  and 
flour-mills,  all  of  which  contributed  a  large  volume  of  products  to  be 
distributed  to  neighboring  States.  Baltimore  was  also  the  center  of 
a  large  tobacco  trade,  though  the  outbound  shipments  coastwise  were 
small  as  compared  to  the  foreign  exports. 

The  greater  part  of  the  coasting  trade  of  New  England  centered  at 
Boston.  Probably  more  than  one-half  of  the  cotton  consumed  in  the 
United  States  was  shipped  to  Boston  for  distribution  among  the  New 
England  spinners,  and  in  addition  to  this  product  the  city  received  hemp, 
sugar,  molasses,  tobacco,  and  naval  stores  from  the  South;  grain,  flour,  pro- 
visions, and  imported  goods  from  New  York;  agricultural  products  and 
coal  from  Philadelphia;  and  lumber  from  Maine.  In  return,  Boston 
exported  coastwise  large  quantities  of  manufactured  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  shoes,  furniture,*  fish,  and  rum.  The  growing  manufacturing  city  of 
Providence  purchased  large  quantities  of  cotton,  foodstuffs,  and  lumber, 
and  sold  manufactures  of  various  kinds.  Virtually  every  port  of  New  Eng- 
land possessed  a  fishing  industry,  which  was  the  basis  of  a  local  coastwise 
trade  of  greater  or  less  extent,  most  of  the  business  centering  around  Boston. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  States,  Charleston  and  Savannah  were  the 
leading  ports,  though  Wilmington,  Norfolk,  and  Richmond  had  each 
a  trade  of  considerable  volume.  Cotton  and  rice  made  up  the  major 
portion  of  the  exports'  of  the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  ciries,  the 
coastwise  shipments  gomg  chiefly  to  New  York,  Providence,  Boston,  and 
Philadelphia,  in  return  for  which  came  grain,  flour,  provisions,  imported 
goods,  and  miscellaneous  manufactures  for  the  planters  of  the  eastern 
cotton  belt.  An  eager  and  strenuous  conflict  was  being  waged  by  these  two 
cities  for  the  wholesale  and  retail  trade  of  the  interior.  During  the  early 
part  of  the  century  Charleston  had  held  first  place,  but  with  theintrodUc- 
tion  of  steam  navigation  on  the  Savannah  River  the  Georgia  port  had 
been  able  to  capture  a  part  of  the  trade  formerly  belonging  to  Charleston 
merchants  and  was  soon  challenging  the  South  Carolina  city  for  the  lead. 

On  the  Gulf  coast,  New  Orleans  held  the  undisputed  lead  in  domesric 
trade  and  also  possessed  a  greater  foreign  export  trade  in  domestic 
products  than  any  other  city  in  the  country.  Like  all  other  southern 
seaports.  New  Orleans  received  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  her 
foreign  imports  direct  from  the  producing  country,  securing  a  large 
part  of  them  coastwise  from  the  North  Atlandc  ports,  together  with 
cargoes  of  domestic  manufactures. 

^Taylor,  SUUsHa  €f  Coal,  JOs!  *Ihid^  XXXIV,  1S2S.  p.  2S8. 
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With  the  settling  of  Alabama  the  commerce  of  Mobile  expanded 
rapidly.  A  large  part  of  the  cotton  crop  of  Alabama  was  shipped 
from  this  port,  much  of  it  being  carried  coa^wise  to  New  Orleans  and 
to  the  Northern  States,  and  shipments  of  lumber  to  other  points  in 
the  Southern  States  and  to  the  West  Indies,  and  of  staves  to  New  York 
and  to  other  domestic  as  well  as  foreign  markets,  helped  swell  the 
volume  of  the  commerce  of  this  growing  city. 

THE  COASTWISE  TRADE  FROM  1830  TO  1850. 

During  the 'two  decades  following  1830  there  was  little  change  in 
the  general  character  of  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  Atlantic  coast — ^that 
is,  in  the  nature  of  the  traffic  exchanged  and  in  the  direction  of  the 
movement  of  the  commodities  of  the  different  sections  of  the  country. 
But  while  there  was  little  alteration  in  the  general  character  of  the 
trade,  there  was  an  enormous  increase  in  its  volume.  As  the  popula- 
tion of  the  country  increased  and  thousands  of  acres  of  new  farm  lands 
in  both  the  North  and  South  were  occupied,  and  as  manufacturing  and 
mining  industries  expanded,  a  constantly  growing  quantity  of  products 
was  available  foi^  exchange.  Each  seaport  endeavored  to  improve  its 
transportation  system  to  the  interior,  and  as  railways  and  canals 
multiplied  in  number,  an  ever-rising  volume  of  commodities  was  carried 
to  the  coast  to  be  transported  abroad  or  to  other  ports  of  the  United 
States.  The  sectional  diversification  of  industry  became  more  pro- 
nounced than  before,  creating  a  greater  degree  of  mutual  dependence 
between  different  portions  of  the  country  and  adding  to  the  volume  of 
intersection al  trade.  Foreign  trade  rose  in  value  from  $134,000,000 
in  1830  to  $318,000,000  in  1850,  and  since  the  major  portion  of  the 
imports  continued  to  enter  northern  harbors,  the  coastwise  commerce 
was  constantly  augmented  by  the  work  of  distribution.  By  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  southern  products  which  were  marketed  in  the  North 
was  carried  by  the  coasting  fleet,  and  there  was  a  continuation  of  the 
movement  of  farm  produce  from  a  large  area  of  the  Mississippi  Valley 
to  the  Atlantic  States  by  way  of  New  Orleans. 

The  canal  and  river  system  connecting  New  York  Bay  with  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  did  not  figure  greatly  as  a  competitor  for  the  traffic  between  the 
East  and  the  South,  nor  did  the  eastward  water-route  capture  a  very 
large  amount  of  traffic  from  the  Mississippi  River.  By  far  the  largest  part 
of  the  traffic  flowing  between  the  East  and  West  over  the  Erie  Canal  rep- 
resented new  trade  and  was  an  addition  to  the  total  domestic  commerce 
of  the  country.  It  was  not  until  adequate  railway  connection  was  estab- 
lished between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  the  sixth 
decade  of  the  century  that  a  large  volume  of  the  commerce  of  the  Central 
Stateswas  actually  diverted  from  the  southern  to  the  eastern  coast,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  Civil  War  that  the  overland  movement  by  rail 
from  the  South  to  the  North  begantocut  heavily  into  the  coastwise  trade.^ 

^See  chap.  x. 
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The  best  index  of  the  growth  of  the  coastwise  trade  from  1830  to 
1850  was  the  increase  of  the  tonnage  of  the  coasting  fleet  from  516^979 
tons  to  1,797,825  tons.  Of  the  tonnage  in  1850^  i>7S5>797  tons  con- 
sisted of  enrcJled  vessels  of  mwe  than  20  tons  burden,  and  42^28  tons 
consisted  of  small  licensed  craft.  A  part  of  this  tonnage  was  made  up 
of  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  western  rivers* 
The  enrolled  tonnage  of  the  lake  district  in  1830  amounted  to  about 
9,000  tons.  In  1850  the  enrolled  tonnage  of  the  lakes  and  western 
rivers  was  300^000  tons,  and  on  the  Pacific  coast  there  was  a  fleet  of 
enrolled  and  licensed  vessels  amounting  to  2,500  tons.  By  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  coastwise  fleet,  however,  operated  on  the  Gulf  and 
Atlantic  coasts.^ 

While  there  are  no  statistics  of  the  coastwise  trade  for  comparison 
with  those  of  the  foreign  trade,  there  may  be  found  various  accounts 
which  indicate  the  conditon  of  the  trade  of  certain  cities.  New  York, 
with  the  best  transportation  sjrstem  to  the  interior  and  a  superior 
financial  and  mercantile  organizarion,  easily  led  in  both  domesric  and 
foreign  trade.  Over  two-thirds  of  the  imports  of  the  narion  in  the  dec- 
ades 1830  to  1850  entered  the  harbor  of  New  York»  and  a  large  part  of 
the  surplus  products  of  New  England,  the  Middle  Atlanric  States,  and 
the  lake  district  were  collected  at  this  city,  all  helping  to  swell  the  coast- 
wise business  and  giving  New  York  the  unquesrioned  leadership  in  the 
distribution  of  merchandise  to  domesric  markets.  The  cotton  receipts 
at  New  York  by  1850  were  exceeded  by  the  receipts  at  only  two  other 
cities  in  the  country.  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,  and  only  three  cities, 
the  two  just  named  and  Charleston,  had  foreign  cotton  exports  exceed- 
ing those  of  the  great  northern  seaport.  The  receipts  of  cotton  at  New 
York  in  1846  amounted  to  311,418  bales,  of  which  134,506  bales  were 
exported  abroad.'  Coal  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  sugar  and 
molasses  from  New  Orleans,  rice  from  South  Carolina  and  Geoiigia, 
tobacco  from  Virginia,  and  manufactured  goods  from  all  the  new 
England  and  Middle  States  made  up  a  large  part  of  the  coastwise 
imports  of  New  York.' 

The  growth  of  the  coastwise  business  at  Boston  is  shown  by  the 
increase  of  the  entrances  and  clearances  of  coastwise  vessels  from  5,244 
in  1830  to  9,064  in  1850.^    These  statistics  are  of  course  inaccurate, 

^These  ttatlstics,  taken  from  the  annual  Report  of  ike  U.S.  Commissiomm  of  Nomg^Uom,  are  not 
entirely  reliable.  Many  registered,  enrolled,  and  licensed  vessels  were  continued  in  the  records 
of  tonnage,  after  they  were  lost  or  condemned.  No  important  correction  was  made  between  1S|9 
and  1S56.  Hence  the  figures  showing  the  annual  tonnage  of  the  merchant  marine  are  an<|iie^ 
tlonably  too  large,  the  amount  of  error  increasing  each  succeeding  year. 

*Haaf'i  MerekanU'  Magatku,  XV,  1846.  p.  396;  XVU,  1847.  p.  410.  The  receSpto  oT  cotUm 
at  New  York  from  various  southern  points  (in  1846)  were  as  follows: 

bales,  Mcr. 

New  Orleans 54,076  South  CaroUaa 57,441 

Mobile 44,714  North  Carolina 9,306 

Florida 56,196  Teias 7,4S7 

Geofgia 62,807  Vhgfaila 2,927 

'IM..  XXII,  1S50,  p.  331.     «/»M.,  VI,  1842.  p.  184;  XX.  1849«  p.  214;  XXIV.  1SS1«  p.  225. 
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as  many  vessels  from  both  near  and  distant  ports  entered  and  cleared, 
for  which  no  record  was  kept.  The  receipts  oi  cottcm  at  Boston  in- 
creased from  46,203  bales  in  1830^  to  270,593  bales  in  1849,  and  the 
receipts  of  flour,  a  large  part  of  which  entered  coastwise,  grew  during  the 
same  period  from  309,997  barrels  to  987,988  barreb.  New  England 
by  1850  had  made  great  progress  in  manufacturing,  and  raw  materials 
for  factories  and  food  and  fuel  for  the  rapidly  growing  urban  population 
were  secured  in  a  large  measure  from  other  sections  oi  the  country, 
in  exchange  for  manufactured  goods,  fish,  ice,  and  lumber. 

The  cities  of  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  had  a  much  greater  degree 
of  prosperity  in  domestic  than  in  foreign  trade.  The  shipments  of 
anthracite  coal  from  Philadelphia  rose  from  63,000  tons  in  1830  to 
1,075,000  in  1850.'  The  vessel  tonnage  employed  in  the  transporta- 
tion of  Philadelphia  coal  was  greater  than  the  tcmnage  employed  in  the 
transportation  of  any  other  single  domestic  product.  The  Susque- 
hanna and  Tidewater  Canal  gave  Baltimore  a  share  of  the  anthradte 
coal  trade,  and  the  opening  of  the  Gumberiand  coal  field,  made  possible 
by  railway  and  canal  construcdcMi,  gave  Baltimore  also  a  large  coast- 
wise trade  in  bituminous  coal.  A  description  of  the  commerce  of 
Philadelphia  contained  in  Hunt's  Merchants*  Magazine*  in  1846  contains 
a  typical  picture  of  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  cities  of  the  Middle  States 
during  this  period. 

'^  .  .  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  foreign  merchandise  which  supplies 
its  [niiladelphia's]  waretiouses  is  brought  into  the  port  of^Nch/^  York,  and  is 
thence  transported  to  its  harbor,  either  by  railroaas  and  steamboats,  or  by 
vessels  in  the  coastwise  trade.  Many  foreispn  goods,  besides  manufactures  of 
cotton  and  wool,  shoes,  bonnets,  fish,  oil,  and  other  products  of  the  industry  of 
the  more  northern  States,  are  received  from  New  England,  and  a  laige  amount 
of  goods  from  England,  France,  China,  and  the  principal  nations  df  Europe, 
is  here  landed  from  New  York.  To  the  neighbonng  State  of  New  Jersey  she 
sends  coal,  lime,  and  iron,  as  well  as  various  other  products  of  her  own  manu- 
factories, and  her  coal,  flour,  wheat,  and  com  to  New  York  and  the  New 
England  States.  Besides,  she  transports  to  the  adjoinine  States  the  products 
of  New  England,  the  manufactures  of  cotton,  wool,  leather,  and  iron.  A|^ 
cultural  products  are  introduced  from  New  Jersey,  and  Eielaware  sends  its 
flour,  commeal,  wheat,  and  com  to  the  port  of  Pniladelphia.  Althoii^  the 
exports  to  Virginia  are  moderate  in  their  amount,  yet  Hiiladelphta  receives 
from  that  State  tobacco,  cotton  yam,  wheat,  corn,  and' bituminous  coal. 
Naval  stores,  cotton  yam,  cotton,  and  lumber  are  received  from  North  Caro- 
lina, cotton  and  rice  from  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  cargoes  of  cotton 
from  Alabama. 

''A  considerable  amount  of  cotton,  su^ar,  and  molasses  is  received  from 
Louisiana,  the  products  of  that  State,  which,  in  return,  imports  a  portion  of 
the  manufactures  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  England  for  its  own  consumption. 
Heavy  goods,  to  a  large  amount,  are,  however,  sent  from  the  port  of  Philadel- 
phia to  the  Western  States,  by  the  way  of  New  Orleans,  and  there  is  hers 
recetvedy  in  return  by  the  same  track,  considerable  quantities  of  cotton,  tobacco, 

hemp,  pork,  lard,  lead,  and  the  like  products  from  those  States." 

^.— — ^^■—       .^—^^—1 ^ii^— ^—j         »  — — — ^»^—       ^— .^       — ^^-^—1 ^.^.^^ 

>  SiUi'  JUgisitr,  XLIV.  1813,  p.  40.      Taylor,  SlaHsiUs  of  Coal,  405.      'XIV.  1846,  p.  42S. 
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None  of  the  South  Atlantic  porta  experienced  the  degree  of  prosperity 
enjoyed  during  the  two  decades  from  1830  to  1850  by  the  citi<^  of  the 
North.  The  eastern  part  of  the  cotton-belt  failed  signally  to  keep  pace 
in  material  development  with  other  sections  of  the  country,  the  increase 
of  population  being  very  small,  and  the  expansion  in  industry  and 
commerce  relatively  unimportant.  Charleston  and  Savannah  continued 
their  struggle  for  commercial  supremacy,  neither  city  gaining  a  decisive 
advantage.  In  both  the  foreign  and  coastwise  trade  of  these  cities 
the  outbound  shipments  of  cotton,  rice,  and  naval  stores  grew  slightly 
in  volume,  and  there  was  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  receipts 
of  manufactured  goods  and  merchandise.  Savannah,  handicapped  on 
account  of  being  located  on  a  somewhat  shallow  river  several  miles  from 
the  sea,  had  a  smaller  foreign  trade  than  Charleston.  In  fact,  part  of 
the  cotton  marketed  at  Savannah  was  carried  coastwise  to  Charleston 
for  exportation. 

In  contrast  to  the  lack  of  development  in  the  eastern  cotton  belt,  the 
western  belt  prospered  highly.  As  the  production  of  cotton  and  sugar 
increased,  and  the  shipments  down  the  Mississippi  River  rose  in 
volume,  the  foreign  and  coastwise  trade  of  both  New  Orleans  and 
Mobile  rapidly  expanded.  The  coastwise  shipments  of  cotton  from 
New  Orleans  grew  from  63,000  bales  in  183 1  to  214,000  bales  in  1850^ 
and  those  from  Mobile  increased  from  54,000  bales  to  129,000  bales 
during  the  same  period.'  The  coastwise  sugar  and  molasses  trade  of 
New  Orleans  grew  at  even  a  more  rapid  rate  than  the  cotton  trade;^ 
the  shipments  of  grain  and  provisions  did  not  grow  as  rapidly,  not 
because  of  any  falling  off  in  receipts,  but  because  of  greater  local 
consumption.  Lumber  conrinued  to  occupy  an  important  place  in  the 
trade  of  Mobile,  the  coastwise  shipments  amounting  in  1850  to  nearly 
5,000,000  feet.^  A  large  part  of  the  food  supplies  entering  Mobile 
came  from  New  Orleans,  while  manufactured  goods  and  merchandise 
were  purchased  chiefly  in  northern  markets. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  impossible  to  give  a  statistical  statement  of  the 
total  value  of  coastwise  trade  at  any  year.  An  estimate  in  Andrews^s 
Report  on  Colonial  and  Lake  Trade  gives  the  gross  value  of  the  various 
branches  of  domestic  commerce  in  1852  as  follows:  Coasting  trade, 
$3,319,039,732;  canal  commerce,  $1,188,000,000;  railway  commerce, 
$1,081,500,000.  The  "coasting  trade*'  included  the  commerce  of  the 
lakes  and  western  rivers,  which,  according  to  an  estimate  for  1851, 
amounted  in  value  to  $653,976,202.  Deducting  this  sum»  the  com- 
merce carried  on  along  the  seacoast  had  a  value  of  about  $2,600^000^000. 
It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  coastwise  trade  was  considered  by  far 

^EfmesMarehoMU' MagaufU,lX,\U$,l^^n\  XIX.  1S48.  p.503;  XXIII.  ISSOb  p. 536;  Hall. 
SiaUsHcs  of  th€  West,  280. 
>/M/..  Xni»  1845.  p.  422;  XXI.  1849.  p.  555;  DeBouTs  Rtview,  XX.  1856.  p.  446. 
*HuiU's  Mtrchanis'  Magatiiu.  XV.  1846.  p.  494;  XXIII.  1850.  p.  659. 
*llnd„  XXV.  1851.  p.  736. 
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the  most  valuable  and  important  portion  of  the  domestic  trade  and 
that  its  estimated  value  was  more  than  six  times  the  value  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  nation. 

THE  DECADE  FROM  1850  TO  1860. 

The  most  prominent  feature  of  the  history  of  the  coastwise  trade 
between  1850  and  i860  was  the  diversion  of  a  large  amount  of  traffic 
from  the  sea  to  the  railroad.  In  the  northern  section  of  the  country 
four  trunk-line  railways  had,  by  1852,  established  through  connection 
with  the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the  basin  of  the  Great  Lakes.  No 
sooner  was  this  accomplished  than  the  agricultural  and  mineral  products 
of  the  Central  States,  which  had  formerly  found  their  way  to  markets  in 
the  East  by  way  of  New  Orleans,  were  diverted  from  the  Mississippi 
River  and  shipped  directly  eastward  over  the  new  transportation 
routes.  This  change  constituted  a  distinct  loss  both  to  the  river  and 
to  the  coastwise  commerce.  In  the  South  a  similar  transformation 
was  effected.  The  westward  extension  of  the  railway  lines  reaching 
inland  from  Charleston  and  Savannah  made  it  possible  for  the  planters 
of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  to  secure  by  rail  the  food  supplies  which 
previously  had  come  coastwise  from  New  Orleans  or  from  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore.  However,  the  loss  to  the  coastwise  trade  occasioned 
by  this  change  was  partially  compensated  for  by  the  opportunity  now 
given  to  Charleston  and  Savannah  to  compete  with  New  Orleans  and 
with  such  inland  cities  as  St.  Louis,  Louisville,  and  Cincinnati  for  the 
merchandise  trade  of  the  people  of  Alabama  and  Tennessee.  The 
westbound  shipments  made  by  the  merchants  of  the  South  Atlantic 
ports  were  first  received  coastwise  from  the  North,  and  to  whatever 
extent  they  competed  successfully  against  the  goods  coming  from  St. 
Louis  and  the  cities  on  the  Ohio  River,  a  distinct  gain  was  made  in  the 
coasting  trade  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

Though  these  were  the  most  striking  instances  of  railway  competi- 
tion, they  were  by  no  means  the  only  ones.  All  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  the  local  traffic  between  seaboard  cities  was  beginning  to  abandon 
the  water  route  for  the  safer  and  more  speedy  method  of  rail  trans- 
portation. Abundant  signs  were  in  evidence  that  the  time  was  coming 
when  the  coastwise  trade,  so  long  the  most  important  factor  in  domestic 
commerce,  was  to  be  relegated  to  an  inferior  position.  Even  the  ship- 
ments of  cotton  by  rail  from  the  South  to  the  North  began  during  this 
decade,  as  well  as  the  shipment  by  rail  of  merchandise  and  foodstuffs 
fsom  the  North  to  the  South.  The  water  routes  between  the  two  sec- 
tions of  the  country  were  being  gradually  paralleled  by  rail  lines,  and 
competition  between  rival  routes  was  already  beginning  to  result  in  the 
devdiopment  of  the  peculiar  "  basing-point''  system  of  railway  rates  in 
southern  territory. 
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Notwithstanding  the  encroachment  of  the  railroad  upon  transporta- 
tion by  water,  however,  the  coasting  trade  during  the  decade  from  J850 
to  i860  had  a  large  growth.  The  foreign  imports  of  the  country  grew 
from  $174,000,000  to  $354,000,000  and  exports  from  $144^000,000  to 
$3  34,000,000.  The  dty  of  New  York  alone  imported  more  in  1 860  than 
the  entire  United  States  inoported  in  1850.  The  addition  to  the  coast- 
wise trade  resulting  from  the  growth  oS  imports  would  probably  have 
been  enough  to  compensate  for  any  loss  due  to  the  changes  in  the  move* 
ment  of  domestic  trade.  The  number  of  bales  of  domestic  cotton  con- 
sulned  in  northern  mills  rose  from  404,000  in  1851  to  760^000  in  1859,^ 
and  there  was  a  constant  increase  of  the  quantity  of  northern  manu- 
factures consumed  in  Southern  States.  The  coastwise  coal  trade 
doubled  in  volume,  the  ice  trade  of  New  England  grew  rapidly,  and  the 
shipment  in  the  late  winter  and  early  spring -of  all  kinds  of  vegetables 
and  fruits  from  such  points  as  Norfolk,  Richmond,  and  Wilmington 
(North  Carolina)  became  an  important  factor  in  the  trade  of  these 
ports.  Probably  the  best  index  of  the  growth  of  the  coastwise  trade 
during  this  decade  was  the  increase  in  the  tcnmage  of  the  merchant 
marine  employed.  Twice  during  the  decade  extensive  corrections  were 
made  in  the  government  statistics  by  striking  (^  a  large  number  of 
vessels  which  had  been  lost  or  condemned  but  had  not  been  stricken 
from  the  list,  but  notwithstanding  these  correcdons  the  fleet  of  enrolled 
vessels  on  the  Atlantic  coast  grew  from  1,450,000  tons  to  2,100,000 
'tons,  the  largest  increase  made  in  a  single  decade  up  to  that  time. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  decade  was  the  growth  in  the  number  of 
the  steamship  lines  engaged  in  coastwise  trade.  By  1832  New  York 
had  regular  semi-monthly  communication  with  Charleston,  Savannah, 
and  Florida  by  the  New  York  and  Charleston  United  States  Mail 
Steamship  Line,  which  had  four  vessels  in  commission,  with  an^, aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  6,200.  Two  steamers  of  this  same  line  offered  Mgular 
service  between  New  York  and  New  Orleans,  while  the  New  York  and 
Alabama  Steamship  Company,  with  one  vessel,  afforded  competing 
service  from  New  York  to  New  Orleans,  Mobile,  and  Havana.  The 
New  York  and  Savannah  Steamship  Company,  with  two  steamers  in 
commission  and  a  third  under  construction  in  1852,  offered  weekly 
service  between  New  York  and  Savannah,  and  weekly  accommodation, 
connecting  New  York,  Petersburg,  Norfolk,  and  Richmond,  was  afforded 
by  the  New  York  and  Virginia  Steamship  Company.  In  all  there  were 
17  steamers  engaged  in  regular  service  between  New  York  and  the 
South  in  1852,  the  ports  reached  being  eight  in  nupnber — Charleston, 
Mobile,  New  Orleans,  Savannah,  Jacksonville,  Richmond,  Petersburg, 
and  Norfolk.*  Lines  were  established  between  Charleston  and  ports  in 
Georgia,  Florida,  and  North  Carolina;  a  daily  service  was  offered 
between  Mobile  and  New  Orleans;  and  vessels  plied  regularly  between 


>5tafMMl  Ahtlfma  c/  Om  UniUd  Stain.  i9U.  p.  77S.         ^DuBmfi  Mmflm.  XIV.  1SS3.  R.  SI4. 
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New  Oileans  and  Galveston  and  other  Texas  ports.  At  the  end  of  the 
decade  New  Yoric  was  connected  by  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Steamship 
Company  with  New  Orleans,  Havana,  Aspinwall,  and  California,  and 
odier  important  lines,  such  as  the  Southern  Steamship  Company  and 
the  Cromwell  Line,  offered  service  touching  at  all  the  important  points 
south  of  New  York.^  In  New  England  the  regular  coastwise  service 
was  even  more  hi^ly  developed  than  along  the  other  parts  of  the  coast. 
In  the  long  train  of  events  and  circumstances  leading  up  to  the  Civil 
War  the  coastwise  trade  occupied  an  interesting  positi<m«  To  the 
southern  leaders  the  coastwise  trade  seemed  continually  to  present  am* 
Crete  evidence  of  what  they  believed  to  be  their  great  grievance,  namely, 
that  the  North  profited  at  the  expense  of  the  South.  Why  should  the 
South,  contributing  two-thirds  of  the  exports  of  the  nation,  be  com- 
peDed  to  buy  its  necessities  from  northern  merchants,  market  its  crqps 
through  northern  biokerB  and  bankers,  and  pay  tribute  to  northern 
ship-owners?  For  the  most  part,  the  South  attributed  to  the  action 
of  the  Federal  Government  its  condition  of  dependence,  and  further- 
more felt  not  only  that  it  was  being  discriminated  against,  but  that, 
inasmuch  as  most  of  the  revenue  of  the  Federal  Government  was 
derived  ultimately  from  southern  consumers,  the  South  was  being  com- 
pelled to  support  the  government  by  which  its  oppression  was  acccMn- 
plished.  It  is  an  all  but  universal  failing  to  attribute  economic  con- 
ditions to  political  policies,  and  in  the  United  States  the  tendency  to 
do  this  has  always  been  strong.  The  people  of  the  South  fek  that  if 
the  Union  were  dissolved  there  would  be  a  satisfactory  readjustment 
of  their  eomomic  situadcm,  and  they  looked  upon  their  large  and  valu- 
able commerce  as  a  prize  which  would  secure  ready  European  aid  for 
their  cause.^  The  idea  that  their  great  coastwise  commerce  could  be 
transformed  into  direct  trade  with  a  foreign  ally  added  to  their  deter- 
mination to  open  the  conflict  and  gave  them  an  increased  measure  of 
confidence  as  to  its  issue. 

^HmhI'i  Utrekamis'  Magaaiiu,  XLIII.  1860.  p.  110. 
HMimder,  EamomU  HiHorycfihs  United  Sl^Us,  124. 
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between  the  railroadt  and  the  coastwise  carriers,  349.  Decline  of  New  Orleans  in 
the  coastwise  trade,  35a  Development  1880  to  1900,  351.  Incompleteness  of 
Government  statistics  dF  coastwise  trade,  352.  Act  of  1906  establishing  five  *'  coast- 
wise districts,"  353.  Growth  of  coastwise  trade  from  1900  to  1912,  353.  Coast- 
wise entrances  at  New  York  and  Boston  in  1902  and  191 1,  354.  Ownership  of 
coastwise  lines  by  railroad  corporations,  and  proposed  regulation  of  coastwise 
carriers  by  the  Federal  Government,  356. 

The  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  put  a  stop  to  the  coastwise  trade 
between  the  North  and  the  South  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  small 
trade  carried  on  by  northern  shippers  at  9  few  southern  ports  captured 
and  held  by  the  Union  forces,  there  was  virtually  no  commercial  inter- 
course between  the  warring  sections  of  the  country  for  a  period  of  four 
years. 

The  South,  moreover,  besides  being  deprived  of  trade  with  the  North, 
was  also  compelled  to  witness  the  almost  total  suspension  of  the  local 
coastwise  trade  and  the  large  foreign  trade,  both  of  which  were  effec- 
tively crippled  by  the  blockading  vessels  of  the  Federal  navy. 

The  North  lost  the  valuable  coastwise  trade  previously  carried  on 
with  the  Southern  States,  but  the  loss  was  partially  compensated  for 
by  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  foreign  trade.  There  is  little  information 
available  concerning  the  local  coastwise  trade  of  the  Northern  States 
during  the  war.  The  partial  stagnation  in  the  cotton-manufacturing 
industry  resulting  from  the  interruption  of  cotton  shipments  from  the 
South  doubtless  injured  local  trade  somewhat,  but  it  is  likely  that  the 
total  volume  of  the  local  business  increased  by  reason  of  the  growth  of 
other  manufacturing  industries  and  the  prosperous  state  of  the  foreign 
trade. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  COASTWISE  TRADE  AFTER  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

The  end  of  the  war  brought  an  immediate  resumpdon  of  domesric 
trade,  and  though  it  was  apparent  that  some  time  must  elapse  before 
the  Southern  States  would  recover  sufficiently  from  the  devastation 
and  havoc  wrought  by  the  conflict  to  regain  the  commercial  prosperity 
of  former  years,  yet  the  energy  with  which  productive  activities  were 
undertaken  indicated  that  recovery  would  be  rapid.  It  was  thought  in 
some  quarters  that  the  domestic  trade  would,  for  the  most  part,  return 
to  the  channels  in  which  it  had  flowed  previous  to  the  war,  and  that  the 
coastwise  trade  would  again  assume  a  posiuon  of  dominant  importance, 
but  this  was  not  to  be.  Even  before  the  war  broke  out  there  had  bten 
ample  evidence  that  the  railroad  was  to  become  the  most  important 
factor  in  domestic  trade.  While  the  war  was  in  progress,  the  effective- 
ness of  the  railroad  had  been  displayed  in  the  car:  age  to  the  Atlantic 
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seaboard  of  western  farm  produce  for  which  the  market  in  the  South 
had  been  destroyed.  No  sooner  was  the  war  over  than  a  period  of  great 
activity  in  railway  construction  began,  and  within  a  remarkably  short 
time  all  parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  the  region  east  of  the  Missis- 
sippi River,  were  linked  together  by  a  network  of  railway  lines  which 
became  active  and  successful  competitors  for  the  transportation  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  traffic  carried  by  the  coastwise  fleet. 

The  competition  of  the  railroads  brought  about  a  fundamental 
change  in  the  character  of  the  coastwise  trade  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
While  transportation  by  natural  waterways  is  cheaper  than  transpor- 
tation by  rail,  yet  the  cost  of  carriage  of  most  merchandise  traffic  adds 
so  little  to  the  price  that  merchants  and  consumers  can,  as  a  general 
rule,  well  afford  to  pay  the  somewhat  higher  charge  for  rail  transpor- 
tation in  return  for  the  greater  speed  and  safety  with  which  traffic  can 
be  moved.  As  a  result,  where  there  is  a  choice  of  rail  and  water  routes, 
by  far  the  largest  portion  of  valuable  traffic  is  shipped  by  rail.  How- 
ever, a  water  route  is  often  used,  where  available,  for  the  carriage  of 
bulky  freight,  the  price  of  which  is  strongly  affected  by  the  cost  of 
transportadon.  As  a  result  of  the  competition  of  the  railroads  with 
the  carriers  by  water  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  the  merchandise  traffic 
for  the  most  part  abandoned  the  water  route,  leaving  the  freight 
moving  coastwise  to  consist  largely  of  bulky  raw  materials  such  as  coal, 
lumber,  iron  and  steel,  cement,  stone,  and  sand. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  coastwise  trade  diminished  in  vol- 
ume. As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  grown  steadily  since  the  Civil  War, 
but  the  rate  of  increase  has  been  smaller  than  it  was  before  the  war> 
and  the  growth  has  been  almost  insignificant  as  compared  with  the 
tremendous  expansion  of  the  traffic  carried  by  rail.  Neither  must  it 
be  thought  that  the  coastwise  trade  has  suffered  the  entire  loss  of  the 
general  merchandise  traffic.  Line  service  has  been  maintained  between 
all  the  important  ports  ofthe  Atlantic  coast,  and  large  quantities  of  gene- 
ral merchandise  freight,  as  well  as  a  large  number  of  passengers,  are  car- 
ried annually  by  the  vessels  operated  in  such  lines.  In  fact,  the  miscel- 
laneous manufactured  goods  and  general  merchandise,  together  with 
the  cotton,  canned  goods,  ice,  naval  stores,  and  farm  products  carried 
by  the  regular  steamship  lines  constitute,  from  the  standpoint  of  value, 
the  largest  portion  ofthe  coastwise  traffic,  though  in  volume  this  traffic 
is  exceeded  by  the  bulky  freight  carried  both  by  line  and  chartered 
vessels.  The  total  traffic  is  by  no  means  small.  The  Census  Report 
on  Transportation  by  Water  shows  that  in  1906  the  total  volume  of 
coastwise  traffic  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  exclusive  of  harbor 
traffic,  was  63,773,169  tons,  of  which  over  41,000,000  tons  consisted 
of  coal,  lumber,  stone,  sand,  and  miscellaneous  minerals  and  mineral 
products.^    So  far,  however,  had  the  coastwise  traffic  of  the  Atlantic 

^U.  S.  Genrai  Report,  TramforUiiUm  hy  WaUr,  1906,  pp.  73,  73. 
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and  Gulf  coasts  fallen  in  relative  rank,  that  it  was  only  one-fourteenth 
as  great  as  the  volume  of  traffic  originating  on  the  railwasrs  of  the 
country.  Even  the  traffic  of  the  Great  Lakes  was  larger  than  that 
comprised  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.^ 

For  a  few  years  following  1870  there  was  a  keen  competirive  strug^e 
between  the  railroads  and  the  coastwise  shipping.  The  carriers  by  water 
were  aided  slightly  by  the  law  enacted  in  1870  abolishing  federal  ton* 
nage  duties  on  all  vessels  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade.  However, 
as  was  the  case  in  most  of  the  rate  wars  among  competing  railroads,  the 
struggle  for  traffic  was  brought  to  a  close  by  the  formation  of  rate  agree* 
ments  among  compering  lines  or  by  their  consolidation.  The  process  of 
consolidation  of  coastwise  lines  with  railroads  has  been  carried  to  such 
an  extent  that  there  are  but  few  important  coastwise  steamship  lines 
riow  in  operation  (1914)  in  which  a  controlling  interest  is  not  possessed 
by  some  railroad  company  or  by  a  shipping  consolidation  which  hai 
close  operating  and  financial  connections  with  various  large  railway 
corporations.' 

At  no  place  was  the  failure  of  the  coastwise  trade  to  regain  the  posi- 
tion it  had  occupied  before  the  Civil  War  more  marked  than  at  New 
Orieans.  F^om  this  city  the  eastern  railroads  took  virtually  all  of  the 
trade  which  had  been  carried  on  between  the  Central  and  Eastern 
States  by  way  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Fur- 
thermore, the  railroads  penetrating  the  western  cotton  belt  from  the 
east  and  north  made  large  incursions  into  the  trade  of  New  Orleans. 
St.  Louis  merchants  sold  provisions  and  supplies  to  planters  living  with- 
in 100  miles  of  New  Orleans;  on  one  side  the  cotton  trade  of  the  Gulf  port 
was  secured  by  growing  railroad  centers  such  as  Memphis  and  Vicks- 
burg,  and  on  the  other  side  similar  inroads  were  made  by  the  cities  of  the 
South  Atlantic  States.  In  1858  almost  one-half  of  the  cotton  crop  of 
the  country  was  marketed  through  New  Orleans;  in  1870  only  33  per 
cent.  The  receipts  of  meat  at  New  Orleans  in  1867-68  were  only 
709,000  pounds,  as  compared  to  3,803,500  pounds  in  1859-60,  and  there 
was  a  shrinkage  in  the  receipts  of  all  other  western  products.'  As  the 
South  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  war  and  raih^ays  were  con- 
structed radiating  from  New  Orleans,  the  cotton  traffic  of  the  city  again 
reached  large  proportions,  and  the  coastwise  trade  in  that  commodity 
once  more  became  large;  but  New  Orleans  has  never  regained  the  wide 
range  of  commercial  activity  possessed  before  the  war. 

At  other  ports  on  both  the  Gulf  and  the  South  Atlantic  coast  the 
competition  of  the  railroad  wrought  similar  changes.  The  merchan- 
dise trade  was  diverted  from  the  coastwise  lines,  and  though  the  cotton 

^Hartxv  traffic  not  Indaded. 
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Bay  continued  to  center  at  the  Maryland  port.  Norfolk  (Virginia) 
and  Wilmington  (North  Carolina)  probably  made  a  greater  relative 
advance  in  maritime  commerce,  both  domestic  and  foreign,  than  any 
other  Southern  cities.  Savannah  and  Charleston,  benefited  by  im- 
proved railroad  communication  with  the  interior  and  by  the  improve- 
ment  of  their  harbors,  each  became  the  possessor  of  larger. commerce 
than  ever. 

Table  39. — Coastwise  wsstb  nquind  by  law  to  upon  to  customs  officers,  entered  and  cleared  at  forts 

on  the  Gnlj  Coast  from  and  to  ports  north  of  Cape  SaNe, 


Entered. 


No. 


Tons. 


Sailing. 


No. 


Tons. 


Cleved. 


No. 


Tons. 


Snilittg. 


No. 


Tons. 


1900: 

New  Oileans 

Galveston 

MobUe 

1906: 

New  Orieans 

Galveston 

MobUe 

Total  for  customs  dl»- 
tricU  of  New  Orleans, 
Galveston.  Mobile, 
Apalachicola,  Tampa, 
and  Pensaoda: 

1894 

1900 

1906 


228 
93 
22 

190 

503 

56 


.^2,355 

215,981 

31,366 

366,488 

1,219,650 

115,024 


21 

59 

9 

10 

122 

18 


15,772 

52,263 

3,635 

10,787 

244,617 

9,210 


228 
94 
18 

201 

489 

55 


502,659 

216,442 

27,757 

377,908 

1,089,076 

124,760 


14 
33 
31 

10 

126 

64 


8,259 
25,458 
16,255 

13,117 

250,497 

43,928 


308 
359 
759 


636,104 
772,012 
1,714,402 


140 
136 
204 


72,910 
100,055 
302,114 


269 
358 
782 


605,712 
768,950 
1,644,279 


180 
201 
312 


101,659 
137,874 
406,097 


Little  attempt  was  made  by  the  Government — ^in  fact  under  the  laws 
which  existed  little  attempt  could  be  made — to  secure  statistics  of  the 
coastwise  trade.  In  the  annual  volumes  on  Commerce  and  Navigation 
of  the  United  States  there  were  published  from  1875  to  1880  statistics 
of  the  entrances  and  clearances  of  vessels  engaged  in  coastwise  com* 
merce,  but  since  only  a  small  portion  of  the  vessels  were  required  by 
law  to  make  any  report  of  arrival  or  departure,  the  statistics  presented 
''  a  very  incomplete  view  of  the  entire  movements  of  tonnage  in  the 
coastwise  trade.'^^  From  1898  to  1906  statistics  6f  the  movements  of 
tonnage  at  Gulf  ports  to  or  from  ports  north  of  Cape  Sable  were  pub- 
lishedy  it  being  possible  to  record  a  portion  of  such  movements  because 
the  ports  connected  were,  previous  to  1906,  in  separate ''great  districts/* 
Table  39,  which  shows  the  entrances  and  clearances  for  all  ports  and 
for  each  of  the  three  most  important  ports  for  a  few  years,  gives  a 
partial  indication  of  the  growth  of  the  coastwise  trade.*    The  great 


K^mmera  and  Naoiiotion  of  the  UniUd  States,  1880,  p.  836. 
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increase  between  1900  and  1906  was  due  in  a  large  measure  to  the 
opening  of  the  Texas  oil-fields,  the  products  of  which  were  shipped  coast*- 
wise  from  Port  Arthur  and  other  Texas  points.to  eastern  refineries. 

In  1906  a  law  was  enacted  changing  the  ''great  districts."  The 
seacoasts  of  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico  were  divided  into  five 
great  districts — 

"the  first  to  include  all  the  collection  districts  of  the  seaports  and  navigable 
rivers  between  the  Northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Maine  and  the  Southern 
boundary  of  the  State  of  Texas;  the  second  to  consist  of  the  island  of  Porto 
Rico;  the  third  to  include  the  collection  districts  on  the  seacoasts  and  navi- 
gable rivers  between  the  Southern  boundary  of  the  State  of  California  and  the 
Northern  boundary  of  the  State  of  Washincton;  the  fourth  to  consist  of  the 
Territory  of  Alaska;  the  fifth  to  consist  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii.*' 

By  this  law  the  three  great  districts  existing  since  1822  were  con- 
solidated into  one,  and  it  is  no  longer  necessary  for  masters  of  vessels 
of  more  than  20  tons,  which  are  bound  between  ports  on  the  eastern 
coast  of  the  country  and  which  carry  no  commodities  listed  in  the 
act  of  17939  to  make  any  report  of  arrival  or  departure.  Statistical 
material  such  as  that  contained  in  the  preceding  table  is  consequently 
no  longer  available. 

An  act  of  Congress  of  February  21, 189 1,  requires  owners  and  masters 
of  vessels  using  a  waterway  which  is  being  improved  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  furnish  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  work  of  improve- 
ment with  a  statement  of  the  vessels  and  the  passengers,  freight,  and 
tonnage.  Under  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  Army  engineers  have 
been  able  to  collect  a  considerable  fund  of  information  concerning  the 
coastwise  traffic.  The  results  of  their  work  are  published  annually  in 
the  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  Even  these  statistics,  however,  do 
not  give  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  coastwise  trade.  The  purpose 
of  collecting  information  is  to  show  the  amount  of  commerce  carried 
by  particular  waterways.  DupUcarions  are  unavoidable,  accurate 
manifests  can  not  be  secured,  often  no  distinction  is  made  between 
foreign  and  domestic  trade,  and  at  many  points  along  the  coast  no 
statistics  are  collected  at  all.  Some  of  the  statistics  contained  in 
these  documents  and  in  others  will  be  shown  in  subsequent  paragraphs. 

GROWTH  OF  COASTWISE  TRADE  FROM  1900  TO  1912. 

Since  1900  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  has 
grown  considerably,  though  the  expansion  has  betn  less  than  the 
increase  of  the  traffic  of  the  eastern  railways.  The  tonnage  of  the 
vessels  employed  in  the  coasting  trade,  enrolled  in  the  customs  districts 
of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  in  1914,  amounted  to  2,958,000  tons,  an 
increase  of  more  than  850,000,  or  of  40  per  cent  of  the  tonnage  of  1900. 
Of  licensed  vessels  of  less  than  20  tons  burden  engaged  in  the  coasting 
trade  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  in  191 4  the  number  was  79201,  with  a 
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total  burden  of  90,127  tons.  In  the  following  paragraphs  some  sta- 
tistical material  collected  from  a  variety  of  sources  is  presented  to  show 
the  general  character  of  the  coastwise  trade  of  the  leading  seaports  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts.  Where  possible,  information  regarding 
the  trade  in  different  years  has  been  given,  in  order  that  a  view  of  the 
progress  of  the  trade  might  be  given.  It  must  be  remembered  that  in 
most  instances  the  statistics  are  estimates,  based  partly  on  information 
collected  by  commercial  and  maritime  exchanges,  and  partly  on  data 
collected  by  custom-house  officials  and  Army  engineers. 

At  New  York,  the  chief  center  of  the  coastwise  trade,  the  entrances 
from  other  Atlantic  ports  in  1902  and  191 1  were  as  shown  in  table  40.^ 

Tablb  40. — Coasiwise  entrances  at  New  Yorkt  igo2  and  igit. 


1902 

1911 

From  Eastern  ports 

From  Southern  ports. . . . 

Total 

3,988 
3,969 

2,189 
3,029 

7,957 

5,218 

Though,  from  the  standpoint  of  volume,  coal  and  lumber  are  the  two 
most  important  articles  entering  the  New  York  coastwise  trade,  ship- 
ments of  merchandise  to  and  from  all  other  ports  along  the  Atlantic 
seaboard,  cargoes  of  cotton,  sugar,  tobacco,  naval  stores,  and  petro- 
leum from  the  South,  and  of  ice  and  stone  from  New  England,  make  up 
a  large  part  of  the  traffic  entering  and  leaving  the  city.  In  1902  the 
coastwise  shipments  of  merchandise  to  and  from  New  England  ports 
amounted  to  675,896  tons,  and  the  receipts  from  New  England  amounted 
to  302,694  tons.'  In  191 1  the  shipments  were  1,113,923  tons  and  the 
receipts  907,054  tons.'  Boston  led  all  other  New  England  cities  in  the 
trade  with  New  York,  though  a  valuable  trade  centered  at  such  ports 
as  Portland,  New  Haven,  Fall  River,  Newport,  Providence,  and  New 
London.  The  coastwise  coal  trade  of  New  York  gives  employment  to 
a  larger  tonnage  of  shipping  than  the  trade  in  any  other  commodity. 
In  1902  more  than  10,000,000  tons  of  coal,  mostly  anthracite,  was 
shipped  from  the  coal-docks  of  the  city.^  By  191 1  the  coal  shipments 
reached  over  25,000,000  tons,  of  which  about  10,750,000  tons  was 
bituminous.'  About  half  of  the  coal  carried  coastwise  from  Neve 
York  is  taken  to  points  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  and  the 
remainder  is  taken  for  the  most  part  to  New  England  cities,  Boston  and 
New  Haven  beingthe  largest  customers.  Lumber  is  another  important 
item  in  the  coasting  trade  of  New  York.    The  receipts  of  southern 

^Monthly  Summary  of  Cammaru  and  Pinanea,  Dee,  1902,  p.  1817;  Dec.  1911,  p.  982. 
s/Md..  Jan.  1903.  p.  2075.  Ubid.,  Dec.  1911.  p. 981.  *ibid.,  Jan.  1903,  p.  106^ 

•/Wd..  Dec.  1911,  p.  980. 
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pine  in  1902  amounted  to  475,000,000  fect,^  and  in  191 1  to  396,000,000 
feet.'  Nearly  every  port  in  the  Carolinas,  Georgia,  and  Florida  shares 
in  the  New  York  trade  in  southern  pine.  From  New  England  also 
considerable  quantities  of  lumber,  piling,  laths,  and  material  for  boxes 
and  crates  are  secured  each  year. 

The  arrivals  of  coastwise  vessels  at  Boston  in  1902  and  191 1  are 
given  in  table  41.^ 

Table  il.^-Coastmse  entrances  at  Boston^  igo2  and  iqii. 


1903 

1911 

From  Southern  ports 

From  Eastern  ports 

Total 

5,030 
3,486 

6,502 
3,738 

8,516 
7,291,931 

10,240 
11,905,887 

Tonnage 

The  outbound  traffic  of  Boston  consists  mainly  of  merchandise 
and  manufactured  goods,  while  the  inbound  traffic  is  made  up  largely 
of  coal,  lumber,  cotton,  vegetables,  petroleum,  and  general  merchan- 
dise. The  coal  receipts  in  191 2  amounted  to  6,338,802  tons,  the  largest 
portion  coming  from  New  York.* 

At  Philadelphia  the  coastwise  arrivals  in  1902  numbered  3,749  and 
in  191 1,  4>95S.*  The  total  value  of  the  domestic  trade  by  water  at 
Philadelphia  in  191 2,  including  a  large  amount  of  purely  local  trade, 
was  $1,062,000,000.^  The  coal  trade  of  Philadelphia  amounts  to 
about  7,000,000  tons  annually,  about  one-third  of  the  shipments  being 
anthracite  and  two-thirds  bituminous.* 

At  Baltimore  the  coastwise  arrivals  increased  in  number  from  1,084 
in  1902  to  1,402  in  191 1,  and  the  clearances  from  1,107  to  1,744.^ 
Bituminous  coal  constitutes  an  important  item  of  the  Baltimore 
coasting  trade,  the  shipments  in  191 1  amounting  to  4,002,809  tons.* 
Only  a  small  quantity  of  anthracite  is  shipped  from  this  port.  From 
Newport  News  and  Norfolk  several  million  tons  of  bituminous  coal  are 
also  shipped  each  year. 

In  1912  the  value  of  the  coastwise  traffic  entering  Charleston  was 
$22,5Sfj,435  and  the  value  of  the  outbound  traffic  $33,055,176.®  The 
incoming  freight  at  this  city  is  made  up  chiefly  of  general  merchandise 
and  manufactures,  and  the  outbound  shipments  consist  largely  of 
cotton  goods,  cotton,  and  lumber.    The  value  of  the  coastwise  trade  of 

^Monthly  Summary  qf  Commerce  and  Finance,  Dec*  1902 *  p.  1816. 

*/6f4«  Dec.  1911.  p.  981.  '/frtU,  Dec  1902.  p.  1817;  Dec  19U.  p.  982. 

^Reflgrt  of  U.  5.  Chief  of  Engineers,  1913,  II.  1551. 

*hiontldy  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  Dec.  1902,  p.  1818;  Dec  1911.  p.  982. 

^Report  of  U.  5.  Chief  of  Engineers,  1913,  II.  1754. 

^Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  Dec  1902,  p.  1817;  Dec.  1911.  p.  983. 

^Raport  of  U,  5.  Chief  of  Engineers,  1913,  II.  2009. 
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Savannah  in  191 2  was  $199,000,000,  the  receipts  being  valued  at: 
$113,416,394  and  the  shipments  at  $85,135,532.^  The  traffic  is  of  the 
same  general  character  as  that  of  Charleston. 

Galveston,  by  reason  of  the  great  trade  in  Te^cas  cotton,  now  has 
the  largest  coastwise  trade  of  any  seaport  on  the  Gulf.  In  1912  the 
coastwise  shipments  from  Galveston,  consisting  chiefly  of  cotton,  ore, 
copper,  rice,  and  lumber,  had  a  value  of  $86,086,343,  and  the  receipts, 
composed  largely  of  manufactures,  lumber,  iron  and  steel  products, 
and  miscellaneous  manufactures,  were  valued  at  $62,305,533.*  New 
Orleans  still  possesses  a  large  and  valuable  trade.  The  chief  shipments 
from  this  city  are  cotton,  sugar,  molasses,  and  lumber,  and  the  chief 
receipts  are  manufactured  goods,  oil,  iron  and  steel  products,  and  all 
kinds  of  manufactured  goods.  At  Mobile  the  coastwise  shipments  of 
cotton  and  lumber  and  the  receipts  of  merchandise  and  food  products 
from  ports  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  make  up  a  considerable 
part  of  the  domestic  commerce  of  the  city. 

On  the  whole,  the  coastwise  commerce  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts 
of  the  United  States  is  not  so  large  as  might  be  expected  in  view  of  the 
conditions  of  production  and  the  cheapness  of  water  transportation. 
The  control  of  numerous  water  lines  by  railroad  corporations  has 
greatly  limited  competition  among  existing  water  and  rail  carriers, 
and  has  made  it  more  difficult  for  independent  water  lines  to  enter 
the  field.  Destructive  methods  of  competition  have  been  employed 
by  the  railroads  against  the  water  lines.'  Little  attempt  has  been 
made  in  the  past  to  regulate  the  operation  of  water  lines,  and  the  rela- 
tions of  coastwise  carriers  with  each  other  and  with  the  railroads.  By 
the  Panama  Canal  act  of  August  24,  191 2,  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  was  given  authority  to  regulate  interstate  transportation 
involving  the  carriage  of  property  by  rail  and  water  to  the  extent  of 
having  power  to  compel  the  establishment  of  physical  connection 
between  rail  and  water  carriers,  to  establish  through  routes  and  joint 
rates  over  rail  and  water  lines,  and  to  establish  the  proportional  rail 
rate  to  the  ports  from  or  to  which  goods  are  transported  by  a  carrier 
by  water;  and  in  191 3  a  movement  was  started  in  Congress  to  enact  a 
law  giving  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  a  larger  degree  of 
authority,  especially  with  reference  to  the  regulation  of  the  competitive 
practices  to  be  employed  by  rail  and  water  carriers.  The  outbreak  of 
the  European  War  in  1914  caused  the  consideration  of  the  proposed 
legislation  to  be  postponed. 

^Report  of  U.  5.  Chief  of  Engineers,  1913,  11,  2022,  *Ibid.,  2242. 

'For  discussion  of  the  control  of  competition  among  domestic  water  carriers  see  the  Report  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  on  SUomskip  Agrtimtnis  and  AffUiaiiomf 
in  ttu  American  Domestic  and  Foreign  Trade,  IV,  pt.  II.     (House  Report.  63  Cong.,  1914.) 
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Until  after  the  United  States  acquired  possession  of  California  in 
1 848  the  commerce  of  that  portion  of  the  Pacific  coast  between  the 
present  northern  and  southern  boundaries  of  the  United  States  was  of 
small  volume.  The  country  contained  but  few  people  and  was  for  the 
most  part  in  an  early  stage  of  economic  development.  In  the  Oregon 
country  the  only  commerce  of  importance  was  that  carried  on  in  con- 
nection with  the  operations  of  Russian,  British,  and  American  fur  com- 
panies, which  established  posts  at  various  points  along  the  coast  or 
navigable  streams  during  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  and  early 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  only  industries  of  importance 
in  California  were  agriculture  and  stock-raising.  This  province  had 
by  1848  built  up  a  small  trade  with  England  and  the  United  States, 
exchanging  small  quantities  of  wool,  hides,  tallow,  grain,  and  fruit  for 
manufactured  goods  and  miscellaneous  merchandise.  For  the  most 
part,  the  commerce  was  carried  on  by  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  with 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the  Orient,  or  by  whaling  vessels  which 
visited  the  Pacific  hunting-grounds. 

The  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  the  region  along 
the  Pacific  coast  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  controversy  with  Great 
Britain  over  the  Oregon  territory,  which  was  settled  in  1846,  and  by 
the  occupadon  of  California  by  the  United  States  troops  during  the 
Mexican  War.  An  important  question  with  which  the  Government 
had  to  deal  was  that  of  establishing  a  more  effective  system  of  trans- 
portation and  communication  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts. 
In  1846  a  treaty  was  negotiated  with  New  Granada  in  which  the 
Government  of  New  Granada  guaranteed  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States — 

''that  the  right  of  way  or  transit  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  upon  any 
modes  of  communication  that  now  exist,  or  that  may  be  hereafter  con- 
structed, shall  be  open  and  free  to  the  Government  and  citizens  of  the  (jnited 
States,  and  for  the  transportarion  of  any  articles  of  produce,  manufactures,  or 
merchandise,  of  lawful  commerce,  belonging  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  that  no  tolls  or  chaises  shall  be  levied  or  collected  upon  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  or  their  said  merchandise  thus  passing  over  a  road  or 
canal  that  mav  be  made  by  the  Government  of  New  Granada,  or  by  the 
authoritv  of  the  same,  than  is,  under  like  circumstances,  levied  upon  and 
collected  from  the  Granadian  citizens.'*^ 


^THoHn  cfths  UniUd  States,  Senate  Ex.  Doc.  No.  36.41  Cong..  3  sess..  p.  1S6. 
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BEGINNINGS  OF  THE  INTERCOASTAL  TRADE. 

On  March  3,  1847,  Congress  enacted  a  law  authorizing  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  to  enter  into  contracts  for  the  carriage  of  the  mail  between 
New  York  and  Oregon  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and  in  pur- 
suance of  this  law  a  contract  was  negotiated  in  April  for  semi-monthly 
steamship  service  from  New  York  to  Charleston,  New  Orleans,  Havana, 
and  Chagres;  and  in  November  another  contract  was  entered  into 
for  monthly  service  between  Panama  and  Astoria.^  The  construction 
of  the  steamships  for  these  lines  was  commenced  at  once  and  late  in 
1848  vessels  of  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  fleet  were  ready  for  use* 
To  facilitate  still  further  the  exchange  of  commodities  between  the  two 
coasts  of  the  country.  Congress  on  May  27, 1848,  passed  an  act  permit- 
ting any  registered  vessel  engaged  in  trade  between  domestic  ports  to 
stop  and  trade  at  one  or  more  foreign  ports  during  the  course  of  its 
voyage.  Under  this  law  registered  shipping  could  trade  between 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States,  and  touch  at  ports  of  the 
West  Indies,  Mexico,  or  South  American  countries. 

Meanwhile,  during  the  course  of  these  preparations  for  more  eflPective 
intercoastal  communication,  before  the  first  vessel  of  the  subsidized 
steamship  lines  was  ready  to  sail  and  even  before  the  ratificauon  of  the 
treaty  of  Guadalupe  Hidalgo,  by  which  Mexico  ceded  California  to 
the  United  States,  an  event  occurred  which  was  completely  to  revolu- 
tionize the  economic  condition  of  the  Pacific  coast.  This  was  the  dts* 
covery  of  gold  near  Sutter's  Fort,  California,  in  January  1848.  No 
sooner  had  the  news  of  the  discovery  been  definitely  announced  than 
thousands  of  people  dropped  their  ordinary  pursuits  and  prepared  to 
hasten  to  the  West.  Some  of  the  hurrying  throngs  went  overland,  and 
still  more  went  by  water,  either  around  Cape  Horn  or  via  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama.  In  1849  no  less  than  698  vessels  cleared  for  California 
from  various  ports  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  carrying  passengers,  provisions, 
tools,  and  all  kinds  of  equipment  for  the  mining  camps.'  Sailing-vessels 
were  used  in  great  numbers,  and  many  large  steamships  were  soon  built 
to  care  for  the  expanding  traffic.  Two  transisthmian  routes  of  travel 
were  soon  opened,  one  by  way  of  Panama  and  the  other  across  Nicaragua. 
A  railroad  was  started  across  Panama  in  1850  and  was  completed  in 
1855.  In  1850  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  was  negotiated  between 
England  and  the  United  States,  providing  for  the  protectipn  of  any 
canal  which  might  be  constructed  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  and 
enumerating  the  rights  and  obligations  of  the  two  governments  with 
respect  to  the  canal.  When  the  Gadsden  treaty  with  Mexico  was 
negotiated  in  1853,  a  clause  was  included  giving  to  the  United  States 

the  right  of  transit  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  over  a  plank 

■  —  ■  ■■  11.11  .       ■  I  I         ^        ■ 

'^Senate  Doc.  No.  50.  32  Cong.   1  sess. 

munVs  MtrchafUs'  Uagaunt.  XXII.  ISSO.  p.  208. 
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9tnd  rati  toad,  the  ccmstruction  of  which  the  Mexican  Government  had 
just  authorized.^ 

Table  42  shows  the  arrivals  of  vessels  at  San  Francisco  during  the 
years  immediately  f<4k>wing  the  gold  rush  and  gives  an  idea  of  the 
great  volume  of  trade  which  sprang  into  existence.' 

Table  42. — Entratues  iU  Sam  Francisco^  iSso-iSjj. 


Year  ending 
Jttae30— 

U.  S.  vesMls. 

Foreign  veasels. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

1850 

1851 

18S2 

1853 

140 
379 
342 
216 

47,950 
115,779 
145,893 
120,211 

355 
482 
376 
444 

8f,914 
142,349 
115,459 
137,817 

For  the  most  part,  the  American  vessels  came  from  ports  of  Central 
or  South  America,  with  passengers  and  cargoes  from  the  Atlantic  coast 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  arrivals  indicate  consequently  the  state 
of  the  intercoastal  trade.  San  Francisco  advanced  in  a  few  months 
from  a  position  of  relative  insignificance  as  a  port  to  a  position  of  high 
importance,  standing  next  to  New  York  by  1850  with  respect  to  the 
number  of  vessels  entered  and  cleared.  In  1849  there  were  12  steamers 
making  regular  trips  between  San  Francisco  and  Panama,  a  larger 
number  than  were  employed  between  New  York  and  Liverpool  and 
New  York  and  Havre  combined.^  The  freight  brought  in  from  the 
Eastern  States  and  from  abroad  included  a  wide  variety  of  articles — 
clothing)  provisions,  tools,  machinery,  furniture,  explosives,  tents, 
drugs,  hardware,  and  general  supplies  of  many  kinds. 

While  g<dd  was  the  most  important  product  of  California  and  the 
chief  export  from  the  standpoint  of  value,  the  other  resources  of  the 
State  were  by  no  means  neglected.  Disappointed  gold-seekers  were 
quick  to  turn  to  other  opportunities  presented  for  acquiring  wealth,  and 
a  stream  of  products  from  ranches  and  farms — ^wool,  hides,  skins,  wheat, 
and  barley-^— helped  swell  the  volume  of  trade.  By  i860  California 
was  sending  almost  3,000,000  pounds  of  wool  each  year  to  New  York.* 
The  growth  of  population  in  California  from  92,597  in  1850  to  379,994 
in  i860  was  an  index  of  the  rapid  economic  development  of  the  State. 

COASTWISE  TRADE  OF  THE  PACIFIC  COAST. 

The  sudden  expansion  of  population  in  California  gave  animation 
to  industry  along  the  entire  Pacific  coast.  South  of  San  Francisco  the 
small  ports — San  Diego,  San  Pedro,  Santa  Barbara,  and  Monterey — 

^TrtaUu  ofHu  United  Stales,  Ex.  Doc.  No.  36.  41  Cong..  3  seas.,  p.  575. 
"ComiyUed  from  Commerce  and  NaHgation  of  UniUd  Siates,  1850-1853-^>^ 
*Hnm*s  Met€immts*  Magawme,  XXIV.  1851.  p.  549.  *Ibid.,  XLV.  1861.  p.  6. 
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acquired  a  thriving  business,  most  <^  their  trade  consisting  of  the 
eadiange  <^  grain  and  provisions  for  the  supplies  brought  from  the 
Atlantic  States  to  San  Francisco.  Northward  the  development  of  the 
forest  districts  around  Humboldt  Bay  and  in  Oregon  and  Washington 
met  the  demand  for  lumber  for  ship-building  and  for  the  construcrion 
operations  of  the  rising  western  cities.  Oregpn  in  parricular  had  a 
steady  growth,  the  popularion  rising  from  13,294  in  1850^  to  52,465 
in  i860.  The  number  and  acreage  of  farms  in  Oregon  quickly  advanced 
and  each  year  large  quanriries  of  flour,  bacon,  fruit,  and  cattle  were  sent 
to  San  Francisco.  Gold  was  discovered  in  Washington  in  1857,  along 
the  Fraser  River,  and  there  was  a  rush  to  that  section  similar  to  that 
made  to  San  Francisco  a  few  years  before.  Deposits  of  coal  were  found 
in  Washington  near  Puget  Sound,  and  this  valuable  mineral,  together 
with  lumber,  made  possible  the  development  of  a  thriving  coastwise 
trade  with  San  Francisco.  The  total  coastwise  trade  of  the  Pacific 
coast,  including  the  commerce  of  the  rivers,  was  sufficient  in  i860  to 
give  employment  to  a  fleet  of  enrolled  and  licensed  vessels  of  a  total 
tonnage  of  37,000  tons.' 

After  i860  there  was  a  steady  advance  in  the  economic  development 
<^  the  Pacific  region.  California's  population  rose  from  864,694  in 
1880  to  2,377,549  in  1910.  The  gold  mines  of  California  soon  reached 
the  maximum  of  their  output,  and  though  they  conrinued  to  be  a  source 
of  wealth,  they  were  of  small  importance  as  compared  to  the  ranches, 
farms,  vineyards,  and  forests  of  the  State.  In  Oregon  lumbering  and 
agriculture  remained  the  most  important  industries  and  the  same  was 
true  of  Washington.  Following  1883,  when  the  Northern  Pacific  Rail- 
road was  completed,  both  Washington  and  Oregon  developed  with 
great  rapidity.  The  population  of  the  former  State  increased  from 
75,116  in  1880  to  1,141,990  in  1910,  and  the  population  of  the  latter 
advanced  from  174,768  to  672,765  during  the  same  period.  Wash- 
ington became  the  leading  lumber-producing  State  of  the  country,  and 
also  took  high  rank  in  the  production  of  wheat. 

The  coastwise  trade  carried  on  among  the  three  Pacific  States  con- 
stantly increased  in  volume.  As  was  the  case  on  the  Atlantic  coast, 
the  water  traffic  came  to  consist  chiefly  of  heavy  bulky  commodities, 
lumber  being  by  far  the  most  important  single  item. 

The  steamship  lines  put  in  operation  along  the  coast,  however,  of 
which  there  were  8  important  ones  by  191 3,  made  possible  the  develop- 
ment of  a  large  water-borne  merchandise  freight  and  passenger  service. 
The  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  vessels  enrolled  and  licensed  at  the  customs 
districts  of  the  Pacific  coast  from  1 10,000  tons  in  1870  to  307,000  tons  in 
1900  and  to  637,000  tons  in  1914  was  a  good  index  of  the  growth  of 
the  coastwise  trade  among  the  three  Pacific  States.' 

Unduding  Washington  in  1S50. 

H:ommtrc€  amd  NoHgatum  pf  the  UnUed  SUiUs,  1860.  p.  659. 

*/Mtf..  1870.  p.  752;  Repon  of  U.  S.  CommistUnur  of  NamgaiUm.  1900,  p   363;  1914.  p.  156. 
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San  Francisco  maintained  its  position  as  the  leading  trade  center 
on  the  Pacific  coast  for  both  foreign  and  domestic  trade.  The  tonnage 
of  vessels  arriving  at  this  port  coastwise  in  191 1  was  over  4^200,000  tons, 
and  the  tonnage  of  departing  vessels  4,640,000  tons.^  The  receipts  of 
lumber,  the  most  important  item  in  the  coastwise  trade,  amounted  in 
1911  to  nearly  1,000,000,000  feet.*  Pine  and  fir  from  Washington  and 
Oregon  and  redwood  from  the  Humboldt  Bay  district  made  up  most  of 
the  lumber  trade.  In  addition  to  lumber,  the  inbound  coastwise 
traffic  at  San  Francisco  included  large  quantities  of  flour,  wheat, 
barley,  and  oats  from  other  ports  along  the  coast,  and  several  hundred 
thousand  tons  of  coal  each  year  from  Seattle,  Tacoma,  and  other 
Washington  ports.  The  outbound  traffic  from  San  Francisco  was  made 
up  mainly  of  lumber,  oil,  manufactured  goods,  and  general  merchandise. 

The  chief  ports  to  be  developed  on  Puget  Sound  were  Seattle  and 
Tacoma.  The  value  of  the  coastwise  shipments  from  Seattle  in  191 1 
was  given  by  the  harbor-master  as  $39,286,000,  and  the  value  of  the 
receipts  as  $29,080,000.'  The  outbound  coastwise  traffic  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  lumber,  grain,  and  coal,  and  receipts  consist  of  oil,  cement, 
iron  and  its  manufactures,  sugar,  salt,  and  all  kinds  of  general  mer- 
chandise.-' At  Portland,  the  chief  shipping  center  of  Oregon,  a  trade 
similar  to  that  of  the  Puget  Sound  ports  was  built  up,  with  the  excep- 
tion that  there  were  no  shipments  of  coal.  The  manufacture  of  flour 
became  an  important  industry  in  Portland,  and  each  year  thousands  of 
barrels  of  flour  entered  the  shipments  to  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  by  1914  was  a  close  rival  of  San  Francisco 
as  a  commercial  and  industiial  center.  At  the  Port  of  Los  Angeles, 
formerly  named  San  Pedro,  a  good  harbor  was  constructed  and  a  coast- 
wise trade  similar  to  that  of  San  Francisco  was  built  up,  the  inbound 
traffic  consisting  largely  of  lumber  and  provisions  and  the  outbound 
traffic  being  made  up  of  oil,  manufactured  articles,  and  general  mer- 
chandise. 

INTERCOASTAL  TRADE,  1869  TO  1913. 

The  commerce  by  water  routes  between  the  States  on  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  coast  was  greatly  reduced  by  the  competition  of  the  trans- 
continental railroads,  the  first  of  which,  the  Union  Pacific,  was  com- 
pleted in  1869;  and  though  a  portion  of  the  intercoastal  trade  continued 
to  be  carried  on  around  Cape  Horn  or  by  way  of  the  Isthmus  of  Pan- 
ama after  the  railroads  were  constructed  to  the  coast,  by  far  the  largest 
part  of  the  trade  soon  abandoned  the  water  routes.  In  1870  the  ship« 
ments  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  via  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  were 
valued  at  $15,300,000,  and  the  return  shipments  over  the  same  route 
were  valued  at  $3,150,000.*     By  1880  the  value  of  the  two  streams  of 

^MotUhiy  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  Dec.  1911,  p.  989.  «/WA,  990. 

^Ibid.,  991.  H:ommerce  and  Navigation  of  ike  UniUd  States,  1870,  p.  672. 
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traffic  had  fallen  to  $2,6cxy,ooo  and  $2,85o,ocx)  respectively.  The  traf- 
fic in  both  directions  increased  somewhat  after  1890,  though  it  never 
attained  the  value  reached  before  the  beginning  of  railway  competition. 
In  1910  the  west-bound  traffic  by  way  of  Panama  had  a  value  of 
$4,244,000  and  the  east-bound  traffic  a  value  of  $3*590,000,^  and  in 
191 3  the  value  of  the  two  movements  were  respectively  jSi  1,323,000 
and  $6,875,000.'  Wool  and  wine  held  a  leading  position  in  the  traf- 
fic from  the  Pacific  coast,  while  the  return  shipments  were  made  up 
largely  of  miscellaneous  manufactured  wares.  It  was  estimated  that 
in  1909,  of  the  west-bound  traffic  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coasts,  89.5  per  cent  moved  by  rail  and  only  10.5  per  cent,  by  water,* 
and  of  the  east-bound  traffic  in  191 1  the  railroads  carried  95  per  cent 
and  the  water  carriers  5  per  cent.*  The  preponderant  position  of  the 
railroads  in  the  intercoastal  traffic  was  maintained  not  altogether  on 
account  of  their  natural  advantages.  From  1874  until  1907  the  trans- 
continental railroad  companies  either  controlled  the  steamship  lines 
operating  between  the  two  coasts  byway  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  or 
by  a  consistent  policy  of  competition  kept  the  traffic  of  the  water  car- 
riers down  to  a  relatively  small  volume. 

The  intercoastal  trade  around  Cape  Horn  likewise  had  but  little 
growth  from  1890  to  1913,  as  is  shown  by  table  43,  which  shows  the 
movement  of  vessels  between  the  two  coasts  by  this  route.* 

Table  43. — Mootmeni  ofvessels  between  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  oftke  United  States  via 

Cape  Horn,  selected  years  i8gi  to  IQIS' 


1891 

1896 

1900 

1910 

1913 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

No. 

Tons. 

Atlantic  ports: 

Cleared  from. . . . 

Entered  at 

Pacific  ports: 

Cleared  from .... 

Entered  at 

62 
16 

14 
59 

108,206 
26,275 

23,812 
98,996 

15 
8 

25 
37 

28,946 
13,667 

53,143 
71,090 

21 

4 

7 
18 

39,487 
8,216 

12,642 
36,428 

11 
14 

11 
28 

30,143 
30,307 

25,201 
87,004 

16 

4 

1 
23 

35,437 
9,506 

2,052 
67,147 

In  1907  a  third  route  for  intercoastal  trade  was  opened,  when  the 
American-Hawaiian  Steamship  Company,  which  had  formerly  run  its 
vessels  by  way  of  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  began  to  ship  its  trsiffic  from 
ocean  to  ocean  over  the  railway  across  the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec. 
The  traffic  by  this  route  soon  attained  a  considerable  volume,  the  west* 
bound  shipments  increasing  in  value  from  $5,500,000  in  1907  to 
jS62,400,ooo  in  19139  and  the  east-bound  shipments  increasing  from 

Komimiru  and  Nangation  of  the  United  StaUs,  1910,  p.  1438. 

^MemtMy  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  June  1913,  pp.  1376,  1377. 

'Johnson,  Panama  Canal  Traffic  and  Tolls,  54. 

^Ibid.,  5S.  ■ComiiMrcf  and  NoHgation  of  ike  United  States.  1900,  p.  1111;  1913.  p.  S76. 
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$5fS8ofioo  to  $32,ooOyCXX)  during  the  same  period.^  The  west-bound 
traffic  consisted  chiefly  of  manufactured  goods,  while  the  most  impor- 
tant item  of  the  east-bound  shipments  was  Hawaiian  sugar  destined  for 
the  refineries  of  Philadelphia  and  New  York. 

An  event  of  great  importance  in  the  intercoastal  trade  was  the  open- 
ing of  the  Panama  Canal  in  I9I4>  the  construction  of  which  was  begun 
by  the  United  States  Government  in  1904.  This  great  waterway, 
built  at  a  cost  of  $3759000yOCX>i  was  constructed  primarily  to  assist  the 
intercoastal  trade  and  to  add  to  the  efficiency  of  the  United  States 
navy.  The  costs  of  transportation  had  for  a  long  time  restricted  the 
volume  of  trade  between  the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the 
country,  but  the  canal  has  made  possible  the  greatest  freedom  of 
interchange  of  commodities  produced  in  both  sections.  Even  before 
the  opening  of  the  canal  preparations  were  made  to  take  advantage 
of  the  commercial  opportunities  which  the  canal  oflFered.  New  ships 
were  built,  new  docks  were  constructed,  and  new  markets  were  sought. 

The  effect  of  the  canal  upon  the  intercoastal  coastwise  trade  was 
immediately  apparent.  Six  steamship  lines  with  49  vessels  began 
operating  coastwise  through  the  canal,  and  vessels  owned  or  chartered 
by  shippers  were  used  to  a  large  extent  in  transporting  bulk  cargoes  of 
lumber,  oil,  and  coal.  During  the  first  year  of  the  canal's  operation, 
the  intercoastal  shipments  via  the  canal  averaged  175,000  tons  of 
cargo  monthly.  This  was  a  much  larger  traffic  than  had  been  pre- 
dicted for  the  first  year,  and  it  indicated  clearly  that  with  the  opening 
of  the  Panama  Canal  the  intercoastal  trade  had  entered  upon  a  new  era. 

Komnurce  and  Navigation  of  the  UniUd  States  1907,  p.  1308;  Monthly  Snmmary  of  Commerot 
mnd  Finanu,  Jnne  191  J,  p.  1376.    Traffic  includes  ahipments  to  and  from  Hawaii. 
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CHAPTER  XXII. 

SURVEY  OF  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  COMMERCE  AT  THE 
BEGINNING  OF  THE  NATIONAL  PERIOD.* 

American  industries  in  1790^  3.  Foreign  and  domesdc  trade  in  1790,  6.  The 
sutus  of  the  fisheries,  9.  Conditions  affecting  American  shipping^  la  Disadyan- 
uges  of  American  shipping  in  competition  with  British  shipping*  11.  Commercial 
outlook  in  1790^  12. 

Before  considering  in  detail  the  history  of  the  foreign  commerce  of 
the  United  States  during  the  period  of  national  life  under  the  Consti- 
tution, it  will  be  helpful  to  survey  the  status  of  the  industries  and  trade 
of  the  United  States  in  1789  and  1790.  This  will  aflFord  a  fixed  point 
from  which  to  measure  the  progress  antecedent  and  subsequent  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution. 

The  year  1789  was  significant  in  the  economic  as  well  as  the  political 
history  of  the  United  States.  The  country  was  recovering  from  the 
business  depression  that  had  begun  in  1785.  The  revival  of  industry 
from  the  setback  of  that  year  had  been  slow,  but  the  country  was  in 
reality  economically  sound.  Abundant  available  resources  awaited 
development;  and  what  was  needed  to  enable  business  to  expand  was 
an  effecrive  government  with  power  to  provide  itself  with  revenue, 
to  establish  public  credit,  to  create  a  sound  national  currency,  and  to 
regulate  interstate  and  foreign  trade.  The  government  under  the 
Constitution,  steadied  by  the  judgment  of  Washington  and  guided  by 
the  financial  and  political  genius  of  Hamilton,  established  conditions 
required  for  the  internal  development  of  the  country. 

The  working  out  of  international  relations  favorable  to  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  proved  to  be  a  more  difficult  task.  Indeed, 
it  was  long  after  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain  that  the  United 
States  first  secured  satisfactory  commercial  treaties  with  several  im- 
portant powers.  The  handicap  which  this  placed  upon  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  was,  as  will  be  pointed  out  later,  more  than 
overcome,  from  1793  ^^  1805,  by  the  continental  European  wars  that 
gave  American  merchants  exceptional  ojpportunities  as  neutral  traders. 
The  Constitution  and  the  measures  adopted  early  in  Washington's 
administration  enabled  internal  industry  and  trade  to  continue  the 
growth  that  had  parted  before  1789;  but  foreign  commerce  was  given 
its  first  strong  impulse  by  the  continental  wars. 

The  growth  in  population,  by  natural  increase  and  by  immigration, 
was  rapid.  The  first  census  of  the  United  States,  taken  in  1790,  showed 
that  there  were  3,921,326  people  in  the  country,  of  whom  about  five- 
sixths  were  white  and  one-sixth  black.     There  had  been  an  increase 

^This  chapter  was  written  by  Emory  R.  Johnson. 
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of  approximately  1,000,000  during  the  decade  following  the  surrender 
of  Yorktown.  While  the  population  was  still  mainly  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  AUeghenies,  commonwealths  were  rapidly  forming  in 
Tennessee,  Kentucky,  and  Ohio. 

AMERICAN  INDUSTRIES  IN  1790. 

A  concise,  though  general  description,  of  the  industrial  characteristics 
of  the  United  States  is  contained  in  a  Report  of  a  Committee  of  the  Lords 
of  the  Privy  Council  on  the  Trade  of  Great  Britain  with  the  United  States. 
This  official  British  document,  dated  January  179I9  pictures  conditions 
in  the  United  States,  in  1790,  as  they  appeared  to  Englishmen,  whose 
impulse  would  be  to  understate  rather  than  to  exaggerate,  and  thus 
their  account  has  the  merit  of  being  conservative  as  well  as  contempo- 
rary.   The  report  (pp.  29-31)  states  that: 

"  In  that  part  of  the  United  States  situated  to  the  south  of  Pennsylvania,  there 
are  no  manufactures  whatsoever  except  a  few  articles  made  of  feather  which 
they  are  enabled  to  manufacture  from  the  low  price  of  skins  purchased  by  them. 
The  Legislatures  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States  have  passed  laws  and 
established  Societies  for  the  encouragement  of  Manufactures.  The  inhabi* 
tants  of  these  States  manufacture  some  coarse  arddes  for  their  own  use,  but 
few  for  exportation.  In  the  Southern  and  Middle  States  there  is  some  wool* 
but  of  an  inferior  quality  and  much  dearer  than  in  Great  Britain.  In  the 
States  of  New  England,  linen  of  a  coarse  sort  has  been  made,  and  some  of  it 
has  been  exported  for  the  use  of  other  States.  In  New  England  and  Pennsyl- 
vania there  are  many  Iron  works,  some  of  them  were  establisned  beforethe  war, 
and  nails  and  inferior  sorts  of  iron  tools  have  been  manufactured,  so  as  to 
diminish  very  much  the  importation  from  Europe. 

'*  In  New  England  and  New  York  many  sorts  of  household  furniture  are 
made  and  evety  kind  of  carriage  in  tolerable  perfection,  as^  well  as  some 
other  articles,  the  materials  of  which  are  principally  wood  andiron.  In  New 
England  &  Pennsylvania  attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  cotton  manu* 
factures,  but  it  appears  from  the  specimens  transmitted  to  the  Committee 
that  these  manufactures  are  in  general  of  the  common  sort,  and  much  inferior 
in  quality  and  dearer  than  those  of  Manchester.  In  Pennsylvania,  paper 
mills  have  been  erected,  in  which  paper  is  made  of  a  tolerable  quality,  sufficient 
for  their  own  consumption,  and  some  even  for  exportation:  and  in  this  State, 
Sugar  refineries  have  also  been  established  (some  even  before  the  war)  with 
success,  and  they  are  now  endeavoring  to  draw  sugars  from  a  pardcular  kind 
of  maple  which  they  have  in  great  abundance,  and  thereby  to  diminish  the 

Quantity  of  sugar  imported^  from  the  West  Indies.    They  brew  porter  in 
ennsylvania,  but  of  a  very  inferior  quality. 

"The  inhabitants  of  all  temperate  climates  will  occasionally  employ  them- 
selves in  manufactures  for  domestic  use,  during  such  seasons  of  tne  year  as 
their  lands  do  not  require  their  attendance.  But  these  domestic  occupations 
seldom  rise  to  manufactures  of  any  great  extent.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  find  much  greater  profit  from  the  cultivation  of  the  earth,  and  it  is 
astonishing  how  much  they  prefer  agriculture  to  manufacture/' 

For  the  most  part,  the  industrial  activities  of  the  American  people^ 
in  1790,  were  the  same  as  they  had  been  throughout  the  eighteenth 
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century.  Most  people  were  engaged  in  agriculture.  In  New  England, 
the  fisheries  were  second  only  to  agriculture.  Throughout  all  the 
colonies  many  people  devoted  all  or  a  part  of  their  time  to  lumbering 
or  securing  other  forest  products.  Ship-building  and  flour-milling  were 
relatively  important  industries  in  the  northern  colonies  ^  but  most 
other  manufacturing  activities  were  carried  on  as  domestic  or  small- 
shop  and  small-mill  industries.^  Factory  processes  were  applied  to 
some  extent  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  steel  wares,  woolen  textiles, 
and  shoes.  There  had  been  some  diversification  of  manufactures 
during  the  Revolutionary  War,  but  the  restoration  of  peace  soon 
checked  the  growth  of  the  infant  industries  and  no  permanent  industrial 
Involution  resulted  from  the  war.  In  general,  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  in  1790^  were  farmers  and  planters,  fishermen,  and 
traders.  Manufacturing  outside  of  the  home  or  small  shop  and  mill 
was  relatively  unimportant,  although  evidences  of  a  change  were  at 
hand. 

The  best  first-hand  account  of  American  industries  at  the  beginning 
of  the  national  period  is  to  be  found  in  A  View  of  the  Uniud  States  of 
America  in  a  Series  of  Papers^  Written  at  Various  Titnesy  Between  the 
Years  ifSj  and  1794^  by  Tench  Coxe,  who  held  in  succession  th^  offices 
of  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  Commissioner  of  the 
Revenue  during  Washington's  first  administration.  His  esumftte  of 
the  reladve  rank  of  the  agricultural,  commercial,  and  manufacturing 
industries  in  America  in  1787  was  as  follows: 

"The  commerce  of  America,  including  our^  exports,  imports,  ishipping, 
manufactures  and  fisheries,  may  be  properly  considered  as  forming  one  interest. 
So  uninformed  and  mistaken  have  many  of  us  been,  that  it  has  been  stated  as 
our  greatest  object,  and  it  is  feared  that  it  is  yet  believed  by  some  to  be  the 
most  important  industry  of  New  England,  out  calculations  carefully  made 
do  not  raise  the  proportion  of  property,  or  the  number  of  men  employed  in 
manufactures,  fisheries,  navijgation,  and  trade'  to  one-eighth  of  the  property 
amd  people  occupied  by  agriculture  even  in  that  commercial  Quarter  of  the 
Union.  In  making  this  estimate,  something  has  been  deducted  from  the  value 
and  population  of  the  large  towns  for  the  idle  and  dissipated,  for  those  who  live 
upon  their  incomes,  and  for  supernumerary  domestic  servants.  But  the 
disproportion  is  much  greater,  taking  the  Union  at  large,  for  several  of  the 
States  have  little  commerce,  and  no  manufactures — others  have  no  commerce 
and  scarcely  manufacture  anything.  The  timber,  iron,  cordage,  and  many  other 
articles  necessarv  for  building  ships  to  fish  or  trade — nine  parts  in  ten  of  their 
cargoes — the  subsistence  of  the  manufacturers,  and  much  of  their  raw  mate- 
rials are  the^  produce  of  our  lands.  In  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe, 
judicious  writers  have  considered  commerce  as  the  handmaid  of  agriculture; 

^Tench  Cose  stated  in  1791  that  there  w^re  "upwards  of  fifty  paper  mills"  in  Pennsylvania. 
Tbe  annual  value  of  the  output  of  these  mills  was  1250.000.  and  the  persons  employed  in  them  did 
not  exceed  ISO  or  200.  This  is  an  indication  of  the  small  scale  on  which  manufacturing  was 
cotidiicted. 

*T1ila  is  explained  by  the  author  to  include  only  those  whose  regular  occupations  are  other  than 
•CvicttltimL  Persons  who  engaged  in  manufacturing  to  some  eactent  were  "  little  more  than  half 
d  the  people  of  New  England." 
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if  true  there,  with  us  it  must  be  unquestionable.  The  United  States  have  yet 
few  factories  to  throw  into  the  scale  against  the  landed  interests.  We  have  in 
our  lands  full  employment  for  our  present  inhabitants,  and  instead  of  sending 
colonies  to  newly  discovered  islands,  we  have  adjoining  townships  and  counties 
whose  vacant  fields  await  the  future  increase  of  our  people."* 

Manufactures,  though  relatively  unimportant  as  compared  with 
agriculture,  and  though  carried  on  within  the  homes  or  in  small  estab- 
lishments, were,  as  Coxe  states,  "great,  various,  and  universal.''  It 
was  the  day  of  small  things  in  industry;  but,  when  every  other  man 
was  an  artisan  skilled  in  some  kind  of  work,  the  product  was  socially, 
as  well  as  financially,  of  high  value. 

FCWEIGN  AND  DOMESTIC  TRADE  IN  1790. 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  in  1700  amounted  to 
about  $39,000,000,  the  value  of  the  exports  being  somewhat  less  than 
that  of  the  imports.  (See^table  44,  page  20.)  TeQch  Goxe,  writing 
in  1793,  said: 

"The  imports  of  the^  United  States  consist  in  a  small  degree  of  necessaries, 
in  a  great  decree  of  articles  of  comfortable  acconunodadon,  and  in  some  degree 
of  luxuries;  hut  the  exports  consist  chiefly  of  'prime  necessaries,  with  some 
articles  of  mere  comfort  and  utility,  and  some  of  luxuiy .*** 

Over  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  exports  was  contributed  by 
breadstufFs,  tobacco,  rice,  and  lumber — breadstufFs  comprising  about 
40  per  cent  of  the  total  and  tobacco  over  20  per  cent.  Other  important 
items  were  products  of  the  fisheries,  potash,  salted  meat,  live  animals, 
and  indigo.  The  imports  were  composed  mainly  of  manufactures  of 
sugar,  molasses,  salt,  and  beverages.  Seybert  characterized  them  as 
consisting  ''chiefly  of  articles  which  habit  and  fashion  have  made 
necessary  for  our  consumption;  but  a  small  portion  of  them  is  sub- 
servient to  our  arts  and  manufactures."' 

At  this  time,  as  during  the  colonial  period,  the  trade  of  the  United 
States  was  mainly  with  British  countries;  in  1790  nearly  half  of  the  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  went  to  Great  Britain  and  her  dominions, 
while  those  countries  were  the  source  of  over  three-fourths  of  the 
imports.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
was  with  countries  under  the  British  flag.  The  anticipated  shifting 
of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  from  England  to  France  after 
the  Revolution  did  not  take  place,  although  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  France  were  cordial  until  1793.  In  spite  of  the  political 
friction  with  Great  Britain  and  of  the  fact  that  the  British  West  Indies 
were  closed  to  American  ships,  British  countries  offered  the  best 
market  for  the  exports  of  the  United  States  and  English  manufacturers 
and  traders  supplied  the  people  of  America  with  most  of  their  imported 

iPage  7.  ^Vitwofike  Uniied  StaUs  pf  Amsriea.  4M. 

*Seybert,  SUUiHical  Anmoh  ofthM  UniUd  St^Ui,  156w 
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manufactures.  Nine-tenths  of  the  imports  from  Great  Britain,  in 
1790^  consisted  of  manufactures,  in  exchange  for  which  the  United 
States  exported  chiefly  food,  naval  stores,  and  materials  for  use  in 
manufacturing. 

Although  Great  Britain  refused  to  enter  into  a  commercial  treaty 
with  the  United  States  until  1794,  and  insisted  on  regulating  her  trade 
with  the  United  States  arbitrarily  by  executive  decrees,  she  really 
looked  with  favor  upon  the  large  trade  with  America  as  long  as  it  could 
be  so  regulated  as  to  consist  chiefly  of  the  exchange  of  British  manu- 
factures for  raw  materials,  naval  stores,  and  such  provisions  as  Great 
Britain  desired  to  import.  The  fact  that  American  commerce  was 
large  and  was  handled  by  Bridsh  merchants  and  in  British  ships  also 
inclined  Great  Britain  to  regard  the  American  commerce  favorably. 
It  is  true  that  Great  Britain  refused  to  open  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  British  West  Indies  to  American  shipping  and 
declined  to  put  American  commerce  on  as  favorable  a  foodng  as  Brirish 
commerce  was;  nevertheless,  the  people  of  the  United  States  enjoyed 
more  favors  in  their  trade  with  Great  Britain  than  were  accorded  to 
the  countries  of  the  conrinent  of  Europe.  The  policy  of  excluding 
foreign  shipping  from  the  Bridsh  possessions  was  one  which  Great 
Britain  had  insisted  upon  ever  since  the  adoption  of  the  Acts  of  Trade 
in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Nevertheless,  the  feeling  in  the  United  States  was  strong  against 
Great  Britain  for  closing  her  West  Indies  to  American  ships  and  for 
refusing  to  entertain  a  favorable  commercial  treaty.  There  was -much 
sendment  in  favor  of  adopting  retaliatory  measures  against  Great 
Britain.  Madison  incorporated  this  policy  in  the  tariff^  bill  of  1789, 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  the  bill  with  this  feature 
included;  but  the  Senate  refused  to  sanction  the  plan  of  discrimination 
against  the  country  with  which  the  United  Srates  carried  on  the  major 
share  of  its  foreign  trade.  Jefferson  was  also  an  advocate  of  retaliation 
against  Great  Britain,  and  in  the  report  which  he  made,  in  June  1792, 
as  Secretary  «f  iState,  at  the  n^iuest  of  OmgreiSy  upon  the  **  State  ^ 
the  Gnnmercial  Intercourse  between  the  United  States  and  Foreign 
Countries,''  he  urged  the  policy  upon  Congress.  Jefferson,  however, 
was  opposed  by  Hamilton,  whose  influence  both  in  1789  and  in  1792 
prevailed  with  Congress  and  President  Washington.  It  was  fortunate 
for  the  country  that  Madison  and  Jefferson  failed  in  their  efforts  to 
persuade  the  United  States,  at  the  beginning  of  our  trade  expansion 
under  the  cffecdve  National  Government  established  in  1789,  to  begin 
a  aunmerdal  war  against  the  nation  with  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  chiefly  traded.  It  would  have  been  almost  as  serious 
a  blunder  as  Jefferson  made  in  1807,  when  he  influenced  Congress  to 
lay  an  embargo  on  all  American  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  France — 
an  act  that  injured  the  United  States  far  more  than  it  did  the  countries 
it  was  intended  to  punish. 
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What  the  domestic  and  internal  trade  of  the  United  States  was  in 
1790  is  not  known,  because  no  records  of  it  were  kept.  It  is  certain 
that  the  traffic  handled  coastwise  was  much  larger  than  that  by  land 
routes.  The  original  States  were  all  maritime,  and  the  larger  share  of 
their  population,  even  in  1790,  was  on  or  near  the  seaboard.  When 
water  routes  are  conveniently  accessible,  freight  can  be  moved  on 
them  more  cheaply  than  upon  the  best  of  highways;  arid,  as  there  were 
practically  no  good  roads  in  the  United  States  until  after  1790,  both 
intrastate  and  interstate  traffic  must,  whenever  possible,  have  been 
transported  by  boats.  Fortunately,  the  rivers,  bays,  sounds,  and 
natural  harbors  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard  greatly  favored  the  coastwise 
trade. 

G>ntemporaneous  writings  indicate  that  much  traffic  was  handled 
in  small  craft  along  the  New  England  seaboard  and  upon  such  pro- 
tected waterways  as  Long  Island  Sound,  the  Hudson  River  the  Dela- 
ware and  Chesapeake  estuaries  and  their  affluent  streams,  and  upon 
the  Carolina  rivers  and  sounds.  Larger  vessels  carried  traffic  by  the 
open  sea  between  the  New  England  and  Middle  States  and  between 
the  northern  and  southern  sections  of  the  seaboard. 

In  1789  the  American  tonnage  enrolled  for  the  coasting  trade  was 
over  half  that  registered  for  the  foreign  trade;  thereafter,  for  a  number 
of  years,  the  enrolled  tonnage  was  about  one-third  of  the  registered. 
These  figures,  for  enrolled  vessels  do  not  include  the  considerable 
tonnage  employed  in  the  fisheries,  nor  the  craft  of  less  than  20  tons 
that  were  not  required  to  enroll.  It  is  probable  that  much  local 
traffic  was  handled  in  boats  of  less  than  20  tons  register. 

The  rado  of  the  cargo  tonnage  of  coastwise  traffic  to  the  cargo 
tonnage  of  foreign  commerce  would  naturally  be  greater  than  the  ratio 
of  enrolled-vessel  tonnage  to  registered  tonnage,  because  the  coastwise 
vessel,  moving  over  a  short  route,  would  make  more  trips  per  annum 
than  could  the  registered  vessel  engaged  in  the  over-sea  trade.  Phila- 
delphia, for  example,  had  a  relatively  large  foreign  trade;  but  ''the 
coasting  vessels  entered  at  the  custom-house  of  Philadelphia  in  the 
year  1785  were  567  sail;  all  the  other  entries  of  sea-vessels  in  the  same 
year  were  501.''^ 

In  spite  of  the  absence  of  improved  highways,  there  must  have  been 
a  good  deal  of  loc^l  and  interstate  highway  traffic.  Naturally,  bad 
roads  would  be  used  more  regularly  and  frequently  by  travelers  than 
by  shippers.  The  stage  coach  upon  unimproved  roads  could  at  least 
divide  passenger  traffic  with  the  small  coastwise  sailing  vessels,  and 
thus  there  was  regular  stage  service  in  1790  between  the  principal 
cities  of  the  United  States.  The  establishment  of  a  wagon  freight 
service  by  public  carriers,  except  in  rare  instances,  could  hafdiy  ante- 

^  ^ffiuat,  VUm  €ftk§  UmUH'SlQiu,  9  (note). 
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date  the  connruction  of  good  roads;  and  thus  it  may  safely  be  assumed 
that  such  commodity  traffic  as  was  transported  in  wagons  in  1790  was 
moved  by  the  owners  of  goods  being  sent  to,  or  brought  from,  the 
market. 

Nevertheless,  there  must  have  been  not  only  a  local,  but  an  inter- 
state overland  freight  movement  of  some  volume.  "That  interstate 
traffic  by  land  had  grown  to  considerable  importance,  before  the 
meeting  of  the  G>nstitutional  Convention,  is  proved  by  the  provisions 
in  the  tariff  acts  of  the  various  States  for  regulating  such  traffic  by 
duties  upon  goods  thus  brought  into  the  several  States,  and  by  other 
measures."^  As  the  population  spread  back  from  the  seaboard  into 
the  interior  of  the  States  an  increasing  volume  of  goods  had  to  be 
carried  to  and  from  distant  markets  by  wagons.  Sometimes  the  best 
market  for  an  inland  section  would  be  within  the  same  State,  some- 
times within  an  adjoining  State. 

STATUS  OF  THE  RSHERIES. 

The  fisheries  had  been  of  basic  importance  to  the  foreign  commerce 
of  America  during  the  colonial  period.  The  condition  of  the  industry 
ait  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War  is  pictured  as  follows  by  Mr. 

Raymond  McFarland: 

• 

^  ''The  fishing  industry  had  been  shaken  to  its  foundation  by  a  decade  of  inac- 
tivity and  suspension.  There  had  been  rapid  and  disastrous  depreciation  of 
the  property  used  for  the  furtherance  of  fishing  interests.  Wharves  had  fallen 
into  decav,  mainly  through  lack  of  trade  to  keep  them  in  repair.  -  Many  vessels, 
too,  had  become  valueless  for  the  same  reason;  others  had  been  employed  in 
the  privateering  service,  never  to  return  as  fishing  vessels.  Flakes  and  other 
shore  apparatus^  used  in  curing  fish  had  long  since  disappeared.  Men,  too, 
had  lost  the  habit  of  their  old  vocation  in  following  varying  fortunes  of  service 
in  the  army  and  navy.  The  younger  generation  of  boys  had  received  little 
training  in  the  shore  fisheries,  such  as  their  fathers  had,  and  none  of  them  had 
acauired  practical  experience  in  deep-sea  fishing  by  a  trip  to  the  Grand  Bank 
as  cut-tail'  aboard  a*New  England  schooner.'^ 

Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  war  had  left  the  fisheries 
severely  crippled,  they  seem  to  have  recovered  a  large  measure  of  their 
former  prosperit)'^  during  the  ten  years  intervening  between  the  close 
of  the  American  Revolution  and  the  outbreak  of  the  (f6ntinental  wars 
in  Europe.  The  cod  fisheries,  in  particular,  had  probably  regained  the 
position  they  had  held  before  the  Revolution,  but  their  development 
was  held  in  check  by  the  technical  reservation  of  the .  British  Vfest 
Indies  markets  to  Canadian  and  British  fish.  This  policy  was'adopted 
by  Great  Britain  in  1782  for  the  purpose  of  building  up  the  fisheries  of 
Canada,  Nova  Scoria,  and  Newfoundland,  the  rivals  of  the  United 
States.    The  French  government  also  discriminated  against  the  fish- 

— I — . , ; : 
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eries  of  the  United  States  by  giving  bounties  to  French  fishennen  and 
by  imposing  high  duties  on  foreign  fish.  But  the  superior  natural 
advantages  possessed  by  the  fishennen  of  the  United  States  enabled 
them  to  compete  (or  the  markets  of  the  French  West  Indies  and 
obstacles  placed  in  the  way  of  trade  with  the  West  Indies  by  both 
France  and  England  were  often  evaded  just  as  they  had  been  during 
the  years  preceding  the  Revolution.  Thus  the  New  England  cod 
fisheries  were  able  to  survive  and,  though  the  margin  of  profit  was 
small,  the  industry  gradually  expanded.  Although  the  average  ton- 
nage of  the  New  England  cod-fishing  fleet  and  the  average  number  of 
men  employed  thereon  during  the  five-year  period  from  1786  to  1790 
were  roundly  30  per  cent  less  than  during  the  decade  preceding  the 
Revolution/  die  total  tonnage  reached  by  1790  was  considerably 
greater  than  the  average  amount  employed  during  the  prosperous 
years  between  1765  and  1775. 

The  whale  fishery,  however,  did  not  regain  its  former  prosperity 
during  these  years.  England  had  always  supplied  the  chief  market  for 
American  whale  products  and  had  encouraged  the  colonial  whaling 
industry  by  preferential  import  duries.  After  the  Revolution,  however, 
the  English  market  was  absolutely  closed  to  the  whale  products  of 
the  United  States  and,  unable  to  find  a  profitable  market  for  a  large 
quantity  of  whale  oil  and  whale  bone  either  at  home  or  abroad,  the 
whaling  industry  remained  in  a  depressed  state.  In  1774  there  were 
300  whaling-vessels  having  home  ports  in  Massachusetts;  in  1789  the 
number  was  slightly  more  thanioo.' 

Congress  granted  bounties  to  the  fisheries  by  the  tariflF  act  of  July  4» 
1789,  and  by  the  acts  passed  in  179O9  1792,  and  subsequently.  The 
provisions  of  these  laws  and  the  alternating  progress  and  retrogression 
of  the  fisheries  after  the  enactment  of  the  laws  are  considered  in  Volume 
.II.  In  general,  the  international  events  of  the  last  decade  of  the 
eighteenth  century  did  not  give  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States  the 
opportunity  to  expand  that  was  afforded  the  foreign  commerce  and  the 
shipping  engaged  in  the  carrying  trade  of  belligerent  countries  in  and 
after  1793. 

coNDrrioNS  affecting  American  shippinc 

During  the  colonial  period,  American  shipping  had  prospered.  The 
coasting  trade  and  most  of  the  commerce  of  America  with  the  West 
Indies  were  handled  by  the  colonial  merchants  and  their  ships.  In  the 
trade  with  Great  Britain  the  merchants  and  shipping  of  England  had 
the  advantage  of  the  colonists  and  had  most  of  the  commerce.  For  the 
commerce  with  southern  Europe,  colonial  ships  were  mainly  used.  The 
effect  of  the  Revolutionary  War  was  much  more  severe  upon  American 

U  HiHary  of  the  New  England  FiskerUs,  366. 
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than  upon  British  shipping,  and  when  peace  was  restored,  in  1783,  the 
British  merchants  easily  retained  their  superior  position  in  the  com- 
merce between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain;  and  in  the  same 
year,  when  the  British  Government  closed  the  British  West  Indies  to 
American  shipping,  the  merchant  shipping  of  the  United  States  was 
seriously  handicapped.  The  Congress,  under  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration, was  without  power  to  regulate  commerce  or  to  aid  shipping,  and 
when  the  stronger  National  Government  was  established  our  maritime 
interests  were  still  in  a  depressed  though  vigorous  condition.  Within 
a  few  years  depression  changed  to  prosperity. 

The  tonnage  registered  in  the  United  States  for  the  foreign  trade  in 
1790  amounted  to  346,254  tons.  The  enrolled  coasting  tonnage  was 
103,775,  the  fishing  fleet  included  28,348  tons,  the  combined  total  for 
the  entire  marine  being  478,377  tons.  During  this  year  American 
vessels  arriving  from  foreign  ports  made  up  58.6  per  cent  of  the  total 
tonnage  of  entrances,  and  foreign  vessels,  mainly  British,  accounted 
for  41.4  per  cent.  That  foreign  shipping  had  not  secured  a  larger 
share  of  American  commerce  during  the  trying  years  following  the 
Revolution  is  proof  of  the  maritime  strength  of  the  United  States  at 
that  time. 

In  addition  to  the  untoward  political  and  monetary  conditions  from 
which  the  mariume  and  other  industries  of  the  United  States  were 
suffering  at  the  close  of  the  period  of  government  under  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  there  were  special  disadvantages  under  which 
American  shipping  labored  in  competition  with  British  shipping : 

(i)  Most  marine  insurance  was  written  in  England,  and  the  rates 
on  American  vessels  were  usually  higher  than  on  those  of  British  build. 
The  insurance  companies  considered  British  vessels  to  be  stauncher 
than  American.  Probably  this  was  not  the  case,  although  the  English 
ship  was  heavier  and  was  more  costly  per  ton  of  capacity  than  the 
American.  It  was  felt  by  Americans,  whether  rightly  or  wrongly,  that 
Bridsh  patriotism  had  some  influence  upon  marine  insurance  rates. 

(2)  The  port  charges  which  American  ships  had  to  pay  in  Great 
Britain  were  higher  than  British  ships  were  required  to  pay  in  the  ports 
of  the  United  States.  At  the  port  of  London,  for  instance,  an  American 
vessel  of  160  tons  register  paid  entrance  and  clearance  fees  ('' light '^ 
money  and  ''Trinity  House"  dues)  of  £9  6s.  2d.  more  than  a  British 
ship  of  the  same  tonnage  would  have  to  pay,  in  tonnage  taxes  and 
entrance  and  clearance  charges,  at  an  American  port.  Likewise, 
pilotage  charges  were  lower  in  the  United  States.  Furthermore,  with 
the  exception  of  the  port  of  London,  the  charges  at  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain  were  higher  for  American  than  for  British  ships,  the  American 
vessel's  ''light*'  and  "Trinity  House"  charges  being  is.  9d.  per  ton 
greater. 
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(3)  The  restrictk»i  of  the  trade  of  the  British  West  Indies  to  British 
ships  reduced  the  profits  of  a  relatively  large  share  of  American  shipping. 
Prior  to  the  Revolution  the  trade  with  the  British  and  foreign  West 
Indies  had  given  employment  to  fully  a  third  of  the  colonial  shipping 
engaged  in  over-sea  commerce.  After  the  closing  of  the  Brirish  West 
Indies  to  American  ships,  it  became  possible  for  the  British  merchants 
to  dispatch  their  ships  from  England  with  cargo  for  the  United  States, 
to  be  exchanged  there  for  exports  to  the  West  Indies,  where  a  lading  of 
sugar  and  other  tropical  products  could  be  obtained  for  sale  in  Europe. 

Congress  promptly  sought  to  c^set  these  disadvantages  of  American 
shipping  by  the  act  of  July  20,  1789,  which  placed  much  heavier  ton- 
nage taxes  on  foreign  than  on  American  ships,  and  which  granted  a 
rebate  of  10  per  cent  in  the  duties  payable  on  imports  when  the  goods 
were  brought  into  the  country  in  American  ships.  It  was  estimated 
by  British  merchants  that  the  discriminations  imposed  on  their  ships 
by  the  act  of  July  20,  1789,  balanced  the  disadvantages  under  which 
American  ship-owners  competed  with  British  shipping  in  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  discriminating  legislation  of  1789  and  subsequent  years  un- 
doubtedly was  of  great  assistance  to  American  shipping  in  meeting 
Brirish  competition.  There  was  a  steady,  though  not  a  phenomenally 
rapid,  gain  in  the  tonnage  of  the  registered  marine  of  the  United  States 
from  1790  to  1793,  and  a  corresponding  decline  in  the  percentage  of 
American  commerce  handled  in  foreign  ships;  but  the  rapid  rise  in  the 
deep-sea  tonnage  under  the  American  flag  began  in  1793-^4  ^^^  the 
outbreak  of  the  continental  wars  and  with  the  consequent  large  oppor- 
tunity for  neutral  carriers  upon  the  high  seas. 

(4)  In  general,  the  commercial  prospects  were  not  especially  promis- 
ing in  1789  and  1790.  Great  Britain,  with  which  country  and  with 
whose  possessions  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  the  major  share 
of  their  trade,  was  actively  hostile  to  American  shipping.'  No  treaty 
defining  commercial  rights  and  privileges  could  be  made  with  Great 
Britain  until  1794,  and  that  treaty  secured  to  the  United  States  only  a 
few  of  the  privileges  desired.  The  larger  share  of  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  United  States  was  subject  to  such  conditions  as  the  British  Privy 
Council  might  decree. 

THE  COMMERCIAL  OUTLOOK  IN  1790. 

In  1790  it  did  not  seem  probable  to  the  people  of  Europe,  especially 
to  the  leaders  of  British  political  thought,  that  the  United  States  would 
develop  a  large  intercourse  with  other  countries.  Its  trade  with  Great 
Britain  was  then  less  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary  War; 
the  American  people  were  devoting  most  of  their  capital  and  labor  to 
agriculture  and  were  interested  mainly  in  foreign  trade  as  providing  a 
market  for  their  surplus  products  of  agriculture.    To  such  writers  as 
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Lord  Sheffield,  the  special  champion  of  British  shipping  interests,  it 
did  not  seem  possible  that  any  country  could  build  up  a  foreign  trade* 
up(m  the  basis  of  agricultural  exports.  European  countries,  under 
ordinary  ccHiditions,  could  at  that  time  supply  themselves  with  food 
products.  Their  purchase  of  grain  from  foreign  countries  was  limited 
mostly  to  the  years  of  small  crops.  It  i^  true  that  the  evidences  of 
decline  in  British  agriculture  were  plain,  but  still  the  British  people 
had  not  then  thought  of  becoming  heavy  purchasers  of  food. 

American  fisheries  throughout  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies had  provided  the  basis  of  a  large  foreign  trade,  but  Lord  Sheffield 
and  the  committee  of  the  Privy  Council  that  reported  in  1791  felt 
certain  that  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States  would  inevitably  decline. 
The  policy  of  Great  Britain  was.  to  restrict  all  British  markets  to  the 
British  fisheries  and,  as  this  closed  the  largest  export  market  for 
American  fish,  the  prospect  of  continued  commerce  upon  the  basis  of 
exported  fish  did  not  seem  bright. 

It  was  argued  that,  if  there  Bhould  develop  a  large  European  market 
for  grain,  England  would  not  draw  her  supply  from  the  United  States; 
that  the  British  settlements  to  the  north  and  south  of  the  United 
States  would  develop  rapidly  upon  the  stable  political  conditions 
existing  in  those  sections;  and  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
would  not  be  able  to  compete  successfully  with  Canada  in  supplying 
Europe  with  grain  and  lumber.  It  was  likewise  contended  that  Nova 
Scotia  and  Newfoundland  would  supply  Europe  and  the  West  Indies 
with  fish. 

Nor  did  Lord  Sheffield  and  the  British  Government  think  it  possible 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  establish  a  large  trade  with  China 
and  with  the  Orient.  It  was  thought  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  were  still  too  poor  to  provide  a  large  market  for  ''Asiatic  luxu- 
ries,*' and  thus  the  large  direct  trade  which  subsequently  came  into 
existence  between  the  United  States  and  the  Orient  was  not  foreseen. 

It  is,  of  course,  clear  that  this  pessimistic  view  of  the  future 
development  of  the  commerce  and  fisheries  of  the  United  States  was 
due  to  ignorance  of  the  real  industrial  and  commercial  strength  of 
the  country  in  1790;  but  one  had  to  look  below  the  surface  to  see  what 
the  future  had  in  store.  American  commerce,  shipping,  and  fisheries 
had  contended  against  adverse  conditions  for  most  of  the  time  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War.  The  establishment  of  a 
vigorous  national  government  with  power  to  regulate  commerce  was 
encouraging,  but  it  was  too  early  to  determine  whether  American 
traders,  vessel-owners,  and  fishermen  could  prevail  in  competition  with 
their  rivals  in  Great  Britain.  In  1790  no  one  could  foresee  that  three 
years  later  a  long  war  would  begin,  involving  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe,  and  that  American  merchants  and  ships  would  consequently 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  make  great  profits  as  neutral  traders  and 
carriers. 
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By  the  time  the  Federal  Constitution  went  into  operation  in  1789, 
the  dullness  which  had  characterized  the  foreign  trade  of  the  American 
Confederation  during  the  years  that  ensued  shortly  after  the  conclusion 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain  was  almost  overcome.  A  brisk  foreign 
trade  arose,  the  previous  pessimism  of  the  merchants  and  ship-owners 
was  replaced  by  general  optimism,  and  the  unusual  profits  of  trade  and 
shipping  drew  into  the  foreign  trade  many  who  had  formerly  been 
engaged  in  other  pursuits.  Timothy  Pitkin,  one  of  the  ablest  of  con- 
temporary writers,  recorded  the  surprising  growth  and  effects  of  the 
foreign  trade  as  follows: 

''The  increased  demand  for  the  agricultural  productions  of  this  country,  dur- 
ing the  period  under  review,  raised  their  price  to  a  height  before  unknown.  This, 
as  wdl  as  the  trade  in  foreign  productions  necessarily  created  a  demand  for 
shipping,  and  agriculture,  commerce  and  navigation,  became  the  most  lucrative 
employments,  and  almost  exclusive  objects  of  pursuit  in  the  United  States."* 

During  the  later  years  of  the .  period  considered  in  this  chapter, 
international  reprisals  and  embargoes,  the  second  war  with  England, 
and  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe  adversely  affected  the  American 
merchant  and  ship-owner.  Thequarter  century  1790  to  181 5  witnessed 
a  complete  commercial  cycle  in  which  the  foreign  trade  underwent  a 
distinct  rise  and  fall. 

The  years  of  growing  foreign  trade,  which  extended  from  1790  to 
1807,  were  unique  in  that  there  has  never  been  since,  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  a  period  of  such  length  in  which  the  foreign  trade 
so  completely  absorbed  the  attention  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people 
and  exercised  so  vital  an  influence  on  industry  in  general.  The  wider 
European  market  for  foodstuffs  caused  a  rise  in  the  price  of  agricultural 
crops  and  a  flow  of  capital  and  labor  to  the  farms.  Rising  profits 
caused  a  similar  flow  into  the  shipping  and  carrying  trades,  and  the 
brisk  demand  for  deep-sea  vessels  revived  the  prosperity  of  the  ship* 
building  industry.  Little  progress  was  made  in  the  manufacturing 
industries,  however,  during  these  years  of  growing  foreign  trade.  The 
profits  in  agriculture,  shipping,  vessel  operation,  and  ship-building  were 
more  attractive,  and  the  rise  in  exports  was  accompanied  by  a  growth 

^TUa  and  the  auooeeding  dhapten  fai  this  part  were  written  by  G.  G.  Hnebner. 
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in  the  imports  of  European  finished  manufactures.  The  manufacturing 
industries  did  not  become  the  object  of  special  attention,  until  the 
embargoes  and  restrictive  commercial  policy,  which  became  eflFective 
in  1807,  ended  the  18-year  period  of  prosperous  foreign  trade  and 
suddenly  deprived  the  United  States  of  many  necessary  articles  pre- 
viously obtained  from  abroad.  It  was  not  until  then  that  the  Federal 
Government  endeavored  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  country.  In  18 10  the  value  of  their  product  was 
placed  by  the  census  at  $1451385,000.  An  estimate  made  by  Tench 
Coxe  placed  the  total  value  of  all  the  manufactures  of  the  country, 
including  those  of  households,  at  $198,614,000.  It  is  probable  that  the 
value  of  the  entire  manufacturing  product  was  not  over  $200,000,000.^ 
The  fall  in  the  foreign  trade  after  1807  gave  the  first  great  impetus  to 
the  home  production  of  manufactures.  After  peace  had  been  declared 
and  European  imports  again  entered  American  harbors,  the  so-called 
'' American  system''  or  protective-tariflF  doctrine  rapidly  gained  ground 
and  became  a  vital  factor  in  the  commercial  policy  of  the  nation. 

REASONS  FOR  GROWTH  OF  EXPORT  TRADE. 

There  were  several  reasons  for  the  sudden  change  from  the  com- 
mercial depression  of  the  years  immediately  following  1785  to  the  ani- 
mated export  trade  which  arose  after  1789. 

The  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  1789  was  an  event  of 
the  highest  commercial  significance;  it  meant  that  the  loose  confed- 
eration was  replaced  by  a  real  Federal  Government.  American  min- 
isters abroad  had  repeatedly  found  that  foreign  nations  were  ''sen- 
sible of  the  weakness  and  inefficiency  of  the  American  Confederacy" 
and  therefore  refused  to  enter  into  commercial  treaties  or  even  to  treat 
American  merchants  and  ship-owners  with  the  fairness  accorded  to 
those  of  other  countries.  John  Jay,  the  American  agent  to  England  in 
1785,  referred  to  the  situation  as  follows: 

"This  being  the  state  of  things,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  the  commerce  of 
America  will  have  no  relief  at  present  nor,  in  my  opinion,  ever,  until  the 
United  States  shall  have  generally  passed  navigation  acts.  If  these  measures 
are  not  adopted,  we  shall  be  dended,  and  the  more  we  suffer,  the  more  will 
our  calamities  be  laughed  at.'** 

The  views  of  two  contemporary  writers  of  note,  Timothy  Pitkin  and 
Adam  Seybeit,  are  especially  instructive.    Timothy  Pitkin  stated : 

''This  unfortunate  state  of  American  commerce,  it  is  well  known,  was  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  adoption  of  the  present  Constitution.  The  acts 
paued  by  the  first  Congress  that  met,  under  the  new  form  of  government. 
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impoiing  the  discriminatiiic  tonnage,  and  other  duties,  did  not  escape  the 
particular  notice  of  British  statesmen.  Their  injurious  effects  upon  ^e 
navigating  interest  of  Great  Britain  were,  at  once,  perceived  bv  them.  They 
saw  that  American  commerce  was  no  longer  at  the  mercy  of  tnirteen  distinct 
legisiarive  bodies,  nor  subject  to  the  control  of  the  King  and  Council/*^ 

Adam  Seybert  wrote  as  follows: 

''Surrounded  by  difficulries,  it  became  a  paramount  duty  to  cure  the  palsy 
which  afflicted  us  at  home.  It  was  manifest,  that  general  regulations  were 
etsendal  to  the  safety  and  welfare  of  the  Union;  it  was  absolutely  necessary, 
that  the  power  to  regulate  and  control  our  intercourse  with  forei^  nations, 
should  be  confided  to  Congress  alone;  and  it  was  that  conviction,  which, 
principally,  induced  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  call  the  Convention 
to  revise  the  articles  of  the  Confederation.'^ 

By  giving  to  the  Federal  Government  the  exclusive  control  over  the 
'' commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes,"  the  Constitution  laid  the  basis  for  removing 
the  great  political  and  governmental  obstacles  to  prosperity  in  the 
foreign  trade.  Articles  of  commerce  could  thereafter  move  freely 
from  one  State  to  another  and  reach  the  ports  of  export  without 
hindrance.  The  diverse  system  of  import  duties  and  navigation 
charges  and  regulations  imposed  by  the  individual  States  was  replaced 
by  a  uniform  national  policy.  The  first  Congress  which  met  under 
the  new  form  of  government  enacted  a  tariff  and  navigation  act 
designed  to  promote  foreign  trade  and  ocean  navigation.  For  the 
encouragement  and  promotion  of  the  American  deep-sea  carrying 
trade,  the  act  of  July  1789  granted  a  10  per  cent  discount  from  the 
duties  on  all  goods  imported  in  American  vessels,  and  the  same  law 
reduced  the  duties  on  tea  imported  from  India  and  China  in  American 
vessels  as  compared  with  the  duties  on  tea  imported  from  Europe  or  in 
foreign  vessels,  so  as  to  build  up  the  direct  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Orient.  Though  slightly  changed  from  time  to  time, 
this  act  extending  aid  to  Oriental  commerce  and  protection  to  the  Amer- 
ican merchant  marine  was  in  force  throughout  the  entire  quarter 
century  from  1789  to  181 5,  and,  as  is  more  fully  pointed  out  hereafter^ 
its  effects  upon  the  foreign  trade  and  the  American  merchant  fleet  were 
highly  beneficial.  In  1804  Congress  further  extended  the  policy  of 
shipping  protection  by  levying  a  'Might  money''  tonnage  duty  of  50 
cents  per  ton  on  foreign  vessels.' 

After  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  moreover,  foreign 
nations  could  no  longer  scorn  requests  for  commercial  treaties  and 
trade  arrangements.  The  trade  with  Great  Britain  had  since  1783 
been  carried  on  according  to  the  Orders  in  Council  authorized  by  the 
Parliamentary  act  of  April  1783,  no  commercial  treaty  being  concluded 

U  SlaHstkai  VUw  0/  Ou  Omnurct  cf  ike  UniUd  Si^ies,  191.        *SlaiisSieal  Anm^,  HIS,  p.  SS. 
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until  November  1794*  The  so-called  Jay  treaty,  which  was  concluded 
at  this  time»  provided  that  no  higher  tarifF  duties  should  1)e  paid  by 
either  country  than  were  paid  by  all  other  countries,  with  the  reserva- 
tion on  the  part  of  England  permitting  Parliament  to  levy  tonnage 
duties  on  American  vessels  as  high  as  those  paid  by  British  ships  in 
American  ports,  and  tariff  duries  which  would  be  adequate  to  counter- 
vail the  discriminaring  duties  payable  on  goods  imported  into  the 
United  States  respecrively  in  American  and  foreign  ships.  Although 
this  treaty,  which  was  not  enforced  until  1797  and  the  trade  sections 
of  which  expired  in  1804,  never  proved  satisfactory  to  the  United 
States,  because  it  did  not  place  American  and  British  vessels  and 
merchants  in  the  West  India  trade  on  an  equal  footing  and  did  not 
prevent  the  British  Government  from  levying  countervailing  duties 
designed  to  offset  the  discriminations  which  existed  in  the  American 
tariff*  laws,  it  was  nevertheless  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  diff'erence 
between  the  power  of  the  Confederation  and  that  of  the  Federal 
Union.  In  1795  the  Federal  Government  negotiated  with  Spain  a 
treaty  which  granted  the  right  of  free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi 
River  to  the  people  of  the  United. States.  A  treaty  of  commerce  and 
navigation  was  concluded  with  France  in  September  1800,  as  were  also 
a  secret  treaty  concerning  Louisiana  in  October  1800  and  the  Louisiana 
cession  treaty,  which  in  April  1803  finally  solved  the  problem  of  the 
free  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River.  A  commercial  treaty  was 
concluded  with  Prussia  in  July  1799;  and  in  1795,  ^796>  and  1805^ 
after  much  negotiation  and  some  naval  warfare,  treaties  of  commerce, 
peace,  and  amity  were  entered  into  with  Tripoli  and  Algiers,  the 
pirarical  African  Barbary  States. 

The  adopddn  of  the  Constitution,  which  enabled  Congress  to  pro- 
mote American  trade  and  navigation  by  legislation,  was  followed  by 
the  gradual  acquisition  of  a  navy  to  protect  the  merchant  and  ship-owner 
against  foreign  enemies.  The  few  armed  vessels  which  were  the 
property  of  the  United  States  Government  at  the  end  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War  had  been  sold  by  order  of  Congress.^  The  tlepredations 
on  American  commerce  by  the  Barbary  pirates,  which  had  been  made 
during  the  period  of  ttie  Confederation,  greatly  increased  after  1793,'' 
>  when  Portugal,  under  a  truce  with  the  i^gency  of  Algiers,  withdrew  the 
squadron  of  Irarships  which  had  occupied  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar.  The 
attacks  on  American  merchant  ships,  which  had  practically  no  men- 
of-war  to  protect  them,  became  so  serious  that  Congress  authorized 
the  constructiQn  of  a  small,  fleet.  The  unusually  violent  attacks  of 
the  Barbary  pirates  in  1801  caused  the  United  States  to  deal  swift  and 
vigorous  punishmest.  By  1805  the  American  naval  forces  had  com- 
pelled all  <rf  the  Barbary  powers  to  agree  to  cease  their  depredations 
oh  American  merchant  vessels. 
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The  building  of  a  war  fleet  was  also  hastened  by  the  hostile  at* 
titude  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  whose  naval  vessels  at  various 
times  during  the  European  wars  seized  American  merchant  ships  on 
the  pretext  that  they  violated  the  then  indefinite  and  flexible  l;|ws  of 
neutrality.  During  1799  and  1800  several  American  warships  were 
used  effecrively  in  a  brief  naval  war  with  France.  The  prompt  and 
vigorous  measures  of  the  newly  established  government  in  defense  of 
its  commercial  rights  soon  compelled  France  to  seek  peace,  and  at 
the  same  time  insrilled  in  other  foreign  nations  an  increased  respect 
for  the  American  flag.  When  later  the  seizure  of  American  ships,  the 
exercise  of  the  right  of  search,  the  indiscriminate  imposition  of  block- 
ades, and  other  acts  of  England  and  of  France  became  unbearable,  the 
War  of  1 81 2  ensued  and  Europe  was  given  more  convincing  evidence 
of  the  intention  of  the  new  government  to  protect  American  foreign 
trade  and  navigation. 

The  adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  the  inauguration  of  the  policy 
of  aid  and  protection  by  the  Federal  Government  were  accompanied 
by  other  economic  influences  which  were  responsible  for  much  of  the 
immediate  growth  in  foreign  commerce.  Foremost  among  these  were 
the  extended  European  wars,  which  began  in  1793,  shortly  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  and  were  not  finally  concluded 
until  1 8 14.  At  first  these  wars  concerned  chiefly  Great  Britain  and 
France,  but  gradually  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  were 
drawn  into  the  controversy.  What  was  all  but  commercial  death  to 
the  European  merchant  and  ship-owner  meant  profit  to  the  American, 
for  the  wars  cut  off  the  usual  channels  of  European  trade  so  effectively 
that  to  obtain  many  of  their  customary  imports  the  warring  nations 
were  obliged  to  turn  to  the  United  States,  a  neutral  power.  When  the 
European  wars  were  at  their  height  American  shipping  was  prosperous ; 
when  in  1802  and  1803  there  was  a  brief  period  of  peace,  it  suffered  an 
immediate  decline;  when  the  wars  were  renewed,  prosperity  returned 
for  a  time,  until  after  1807,  when  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  refusing  to 
recognize  that  there  were  any  neutrals,  inflicted  his^'continental  p<Jicy'' 
upon  the  commercial  world,  and  England  enforced  her  Orders  in 
Council  with  men-of-war.  Under  the  burdensome  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  commercial  policies  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  American  vessels 
and  American  trade  suffered  almost  as  severely  as  those  of  European 
neutral  countries.  When  neutrality  Was  denied  exports  carried  in 
American  ships,  the  highly  profitable  business  of  the  ship-owners» 
merchants,  and  ship-builders  of  the  United  States  was  interrupted* 

The  European  wars  were  accompanied  by  European  crop  failures 
and  insufficient  food.  Although  the  most  rapid  increase  in  the  foreign 
trade  after  1790  was  in  the  reexportation  to  Europe  of  foreign  products 
which  American  merchants  and  vessels  gathered  from  the  West  Indies, 
South  America,  the  Orient,  and  other  parts  of  the  worid,  there  was 
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also  an  increase  in  the  shipments  of  domestic  foodstuffs  to  Europe, 
where  crop  failures  occurred  at  various  times  and  where  the  effects 
of  shortage  were  largely  enhanced  by  the  necessity  of  feeding  immense 
armies  of  soldiers. 

Partly  as  a  result  of  the  European  wars  and  the  abnormal  demand 
for  American  foodstuffs  abroad,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  output  of 
agricultural  products  in  the  United  States.  During  the  first  decade 
after  1790  the-growth  in  agriculture  was  chiefly  east  of  the  Alleghenies 
and  the  surplus  was  readily  exported.  The  effect  of  the  heavy  export 
trade  upon  food  prices  is  illustrated  by  the  prices  of  flour  at  Philadelphia, 
which  was  then  a  typical  market.  The  average  price  from  1785  to 
1793  was  ^55.41  per  barrel,  while  the  average  price  from  1793  to  1807 
(excluding  the  yeans  1802  and  1803,  when  Europe  was  at  peace)  was 
$9.12  per  barrel,  a  difference  of  $3.71.^  It  is  noteworthy  that  during 
the  years  1820  to  1828,  after  the  trade  and  industry  of  Europe  had 
retumeU  to  its  ordinary  channels,  the  average  price  dropped  back  to 
$5.46.  After  1800,  when  the  foreign  trade  received  numerous  setbacks, 
westward  emigration  revived,  the  volume  of  foodstuffs  produced  in 
the  country  west  of  the  Alleghenies  also  increased  rapidly,  and  great 
quanrides  of  flour,  grain,  and  provisions  were  sent  down  the  Mississippi 
River  to  be  exported  to  Europe  from  New  Orleans.  After  1803  the 
exports  from  the  Michigan  territory  exceeded  those  from  such  States 
as  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  and  Delaware;  and  in  1807,  when  the 
export  trade  moving  down  the  Mississippi  River  from  the  Middle  West 
was  at  its  height,  the  value  of  the  shipments  to  foreign  markets  from 
New  Orleans  aggregated  $4,321,000. 

The  bankmg  and  credit  situation  was  greatly  improved  after  1790. 
In  the  past  the  absence  of  adequate  credit  in  the  countries  of  conti- 
nental Europe  had  tended  to  limit  the  import  trade  largely  to  England, 
where  credit  relations  had  long  been  established.*  By  restricting  the 
imports  from  the  markets  of  continent;il  Europe,  the  insufiiciency  of 
credit  had*  also  had  an  unwholesome  effect  upon  American  exports  to 
those  markets.  Inadequate  banking  facilities  had,  moreover,  exerted 
an  unfavorable  influence  upon  investments  in  agriculture,  shipping, 
and  other  industries.  When  the  Constitution  was  adopted,  the  only 
banks  in  the  United  States  were  the  Bank  of  North  America,  the  Bank 
of  New  York,  and  the  Bank  of  Massachusetts.  In  February  1791, 
however.  Congress  created  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  The 
charter  of  this  institution  expired  in  March  181 1,  but  before  its  termi- 
nation many  State  banks  were  established.  From  a  total  of  3  State 
banks  in  1791,  with  a  capital  of  $2,000,000,  the  number  grew  to  88  in 
January  181 1,  and  the  capital  to  $42,610,000;  and  in  January  181 5 
there  were  208  State  banks,  with  an  aggregate  capital  of  $82,259,000. 

iPitkin.  A  Statislical  View,  etc.,  373.        'Coze.  A  View  cf  the  United  StaUs  of  America,  128. 
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GENERAL  GROWTH  OF  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORIS 

Table  44  indicates  how  the  value  of  the  export  trade,  inspired  by 
the  events  enumerated  above,  rapidly  advanced  from  slightly  over 
$20,200,000  in  1790  to  over  $94,100,000  in  1801,  how  it  was  then 
depressed  for  a  few  years  because  of  temporary  peace  in  Europe, 
and  thereafter  rose  again,  reaching  its  climax  in  1807  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^ 
$108,343,000. 

Table  44.— TouU  foreign  trade  of  ike  United  SiaUs,  1790-18 1$-^ 


Imports 

Year 

Domestic 

Foreign 

Total 

retained  for 

Total 

•  UU  • 

exports. 

exports. 

exports. 

domestic 
consumption. 

imports. 

1790 

819,666,000 

1539,000 

120,205,000 

$22,461,000 

$23,000,000 

1791 

18,500,000 

512,000 

19,012,000 

28,688,000 

29,200,000 

1792 

19,000,000 

1,753,000 

20,753,000 

29,747,000 

31,500,000 

1793 

24,000,000 

2,110,000 

26,110,000 

28,990,000 

31,100,000 

1794 

26,500,000 

6,526,000 

33,026,000 

28,074,000 

34,600,000 

1795 

39,500,000 

8,490,000 

47,990,000 

61,267,000 

69,756,000 

1796 

40,764,000 

26,300,000 

67,064,000 

55,136,000 

81,436,000 

1797 

29,850,000 

27,000,000 

56,850,000 

48,379,000 

75,379,000 

1798 

28,527,000 

33,000,000 

61,527,000 

35,552,000 

68,552,000 

1799 

33,142,000 

45,523,000 

78,665,000 

33,546,000 

79,069,000 

1800 

31,841,000 

39,130,000 

70,971,000 

52,122,000 

91,253,000 

1801 

47,473,000 

46,642,000 

94,115,000 

64,721,000 

111,364,000 

1802 

36,708,000 

35,775,000 

72,483,000 

40,558,000 

76,333,000 

1803 

42,206,000 

13,594,000 

55,800,000 

51,073,000 

64,666,000 

1804 

41,467,000 

36,232,000 

77,699,000 

48,768,000 

85,000,000 

1805 

42,387,000 

53,179,000 

95,566,000 

67,421,000 

120,600,000 

1806 

41,253,000 

60,283,000 

101,536,000 

69,127,000 

129,410,000 

1807 

48,700,000 

59,643,000 

108,343,000  1 

78,856,000 

138,im),000 

1808 

9,433,000 

12,997,000 

22,430,000 

43,993,000 

56,990,000 

1809 

31,406,000 

20,797,000 

52,203,000 

38,602,000 

59,400,000 

1810 

42,366,000 

24,391,000 

66,757,000 

61,009,000 

85,400,000 

\%X\ 

45,294,000 

16,022,000 

61,316,000 

37,377,000 

53,400,000 

1812 

30,032,000 

8,495,000 

38,527,000 

68,535,000 

77,030,000 

1813 

25,008,000 

2,847,000 

27,855,000 

19,157,000 

22,005,000 

1814 

6,782,000 

145,000 

6,927,000 

12,820,000 

12,965,000 

1815 

45,974,000 

6,583,000 

52,557,000 

106,458,000 

113,041,000 

1816 

64,782,000 

17,138,000 

81,920,000 

129,964,000 

147,103,000 

1817 

68,313,000 

19,358,000 

87,671,000 

79,892,000 

99,250,000 

^Seybert,  SiaHsiiad  AnncU,  93;  DeBow,  Staiistical  Viem  cflkeU,  5..  1. 326;  Pitkin. 
A  SlatistiMl  View,  35. 

The  most  rapid  growth  and  most  violent  fluctuations  occurred  in 
that  portion  of  the  export  trade  which  consisted  of  the  reshipment  of 
foreign  products.  Being  neutral,  the  vessels  of  t;he  American  flag 
were,  with  occasional  interruptions,  permitted  to  reexport  to  conti- 
nental European  countries  and  to  England  the  large  quantities  of 
sugar,  tea,  coflPee,  cocoa,  pepper,  and  other  tropical  and  subtropical 
articles  and  the  gold  and  silver  specie  and  bullion  which  American 
merchants  obtained  in  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  the  Orient, 
and  other  parts  of  the  world.  In  times  of  peace  these  articles  were 
shipped  directly  from  the  producing  countries  to  European  destinatioiu 
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m  foreign  ve8fd8.'^\They  were  iiow  shipped  to  American  ports  ia 
American  vessels,  subjteted  to  the  payment  of  import  duties,  aadd^n 
reshipped  in  American  vessels  after  receiving  a  drawback  of  all  iMit  a 
small  part  of  the  duties  that  had  been  collected.  This  indirect  |iroc- 
ess  gave  to  the  foreign  cargoes  thus  reexported  the  stamp  of  neutrality. 
In  dhe  case  of  the  British  East  India  trade,  the  treaty  of  November  19, 
1794,  provided  "that  vessels  of  the  United  States  shall  not  carry  any 
of  the  articles  exported  by  them  from  the  said  British  territories  to  any 
port  or  place  except  to  some  port  or  place  in  America,  where  the  same 
shall  be  unladen"  In  accordance  with  this  treaty  clause  it  was  a  com- 
mon practice  for  American  ships  to  proceed  to  the  British  East  Indies, 
either  direct  from  Europe  (if  the  war  permitted)  or  by  way  of  an  Ameri- 
can port,  and  to  return  to  Europe  after  having  "unladen''  their  East 
India  cargoes  at  an  American  port,  paying  the  required  import  duties, 
receiving  a  drawback,  and  reshipping  the  temporarily  unloaded  cargoes. 

European  and  English  products  were  also  brought  to  American  ports 
and  reexported  in  American  bottoms  to  the  various  outlying  domin- 
ions of  England  and  other  European  powers.  In  1805,  for  example,  the 
reexports  of  foreign  products  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies  and  American 
colonies  of  Spain  were  valued  at  $8,476,000,  while  the  shipments  of 
domestic  commodities  amounted  to  but  $2,391,000.^ 

The  value  of  the  total  reexport  trade  -advanced  from  $539,000  in 
1790  to  $46,642,000  in  1 801;  it  then  declined  for  a  few  years  while 
peace  prevailed  in  Europe;  but  when  the  wars  were  resumed,  it  again 
increased,  reaching  a  maximum  of  $60,283,000  in  1806.  Never  before 
or  since  has  the  reexport  trade  reached  such  proportions.  As  is  shown 
in  table  44,  during  tnany  of  these  years  it  was  greatly  in  excess  of  the 
enrire  foreign  trade  in  domestic  products. 

Though  the  export  trade  in  purely  domestic  commodities  increased 
less  rapidly  than  the  reexport  trade,  yet  it  also  felt  the  favorable  in- 
fluence of  the  events  enumerated  above.  From  a  value  of  $  1 9,666,000  in 
1790,  the  exports  of  domestic  commodities  rose  to  a  value  of  $48,700,000 
in  1807.  Of  the  amount  for  the  later  year,  $37,832,000  consisted  of 
agricultural  products,  $5,476,000  of  forest  products,  $2,804,000  of 
products  of  the  sea,  and  $1,652,000  of  manufactures.  There  were 
numerous  changes  in  the  relative  importance  of  the  commodities  enter- 
ing the  export  trade.  In  the  North  Atlantic  States  the  products  of  the 
sea  lost  the  lead  to  products  of  agriculture.  Flour,  wheat,  corn,  and 
provisions  found  a  ready  market  in  southern  Europe,  where  crop 
failures  were  most  frequent  and  the  ravages  of  war  most  disastrous, 
and  more  than  the  usual  shipments  were  made  also  to  Holland,  the 
Hanse  Towns,  England,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  exportation  of  fish 
to  South  European  and  West  Indian  markets  continued,  but  the  fish 

^Stybtru  SMistical  Annals,  136.    Corresponding  figures  in  trade  with  French  West  Indies 
were  S3.97S.000  and  52.770.000.  respectively. 
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trade  was  not  as  large  as  the  trade  in  agricultural  products.  Naval 
stores,  fursy  and  skins  likewise  lost  their  former  high  position  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  North  Atlantic  States,  but  the  losses  occasioned  by 
their  decline  were  more  than  made  good  by  the  increase  in  the  exports 
of  the  other  important  forest  products — ^lumber  and  pot  and  pearl 
ashes.  For  lumber  in  particular  a  spirited  demand  arose  on  account 
of  the  European  wars,  the  exports  increasing  steadily  until  in  1811, 
when  they  reached  a  value  of  JSfiQSyOOO  out  of  a  total  value  of 
$5,286,000  for  all  the  forest  products  exported  that  year.  In  the  South 
the  tobacco  export  trade  continued  to  maintain  an  annual  value  of 
over  $6,000,000.  Southern  rice  also  found  a  ready  market  in  England, 
Holland,  Bremen,  and  Hamburg,  but  the  indigo  trade  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  Georgia  almost  disappeared  and  the  export  trade  in  southern 
naval  stores  made  little  headway.  A  new  southern  export,  however, 
a  commodity  destined  to  exercise  a  more  potent  influence  on  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  history  of  the  country  than  any  other  product  of 
its  soil,  was  making  its  first  advance  toward  a  position  of  importance  in 
the  foreign  trade.  This  product  was  cotton.  After  the  invention  of 
the  cotton-gin  in  1793,  the  success  of  cotton  production  was  so  pro- 
nounced that  by  1803  tobacco,  which  had  been  the  great  staple  of  the 
South  for  nearly  two  centuries,  lost  its  leadership  and  cotton  became 
the  king  of  southern  exports.  It  was  shipped  to  Great  Britain,  France, 
Holland,  Germany,  Russia,  Sweden,  Spain,  and  a  few  minor  markets, 
the  total  exports  rising  from  a  value  of  $5,250,000  in  1802  to  $15,108,000 
in  1810,  and  $17,529,000  in  181 5.  Of  all  the  events  influencing  the 
development  of  foreign  trade  during  this  period,  none  has  contributed 
more  to  its  permanent  increase  than  the  invention  of  the  Whitney 
cotton-gin. 

The  export  trade  continued  to  center  very  largely  in  the  old  Atlantic 
States  which  had  always  led  in  foreign  commerce,  but  important 
changes  in  their  relative  position  occurred.  The  paramount  position 
of  the  Southern  States  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  was  definitely  yielded 
to  the  North  Atlantic  States  of  New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. Pennsylvania,  however,  which  at  the  beginning  of  this 
commercial  era  led  all  the  other  States  in  the  volume  of  exports,  soon 
fell  behind  New  York.  During  the  period  1790  to  1800  the  largest 
volume  of  exports  was  shipped  from  New  York,  which  was  followed  by 
Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  Virginia,  in  their  respec- 
tive order.  During  the  next  decade  the  position  of  these  States 
remained  unchanged,  except  that  Pennsylvania  lost  precedence  to  Mas- 
sachusetts.^ 

Meanwhile,  after  the  year  1800,  as  was  mentioned  above,  the  fanning 
regions  beyond  the  Alleghenies,  which  had  formerly  shipped  small 

^Evans  (compiler). Homciltc  Exports,  1789-1883,  p.  98;  DeBow.  SiaUsHcal  VUm  ofOu  UmiUd 
SUUis  (Compendium  of  U.  S.  Census,  1854),  p.  187. 
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quantities  of  farm  and  forest  products  to  the  Eastern  States  and  occa- 
sionally to  the  West  Indies,  southern  Europe,  and  the  Mediterranean 
islands  by  way  of  New  Orleans  and  Mobile,^  became  a  more  important 
factor  in  the  export  trade.  The  export  trade  of  Tennessee  and  Missis- 
sippi dates  from  1801,  that  of  Kentucky  and  Indiana  from  1802,  of 
Michigan  from  1803,  Orleans  Territory  1804,  and  Ohio  1806.*  The 
products  of  these  newly  opened  regions  had  to  be  floated  down  the 
Mississippi  River  and  be  transshipped  at  New  Orleans,  but,  in  spite 
of  the  serious  handicap  of  inadequate  transportation,'  increasing  quan- 
tities of  provisions,  flour,  grain,  whisky,  and  forest  products  were 
shipped  to  Europe.  The  exports  from  New  Orleans,  including  those 
originating  in  the  adjacent  region  as  well  as  those  received  from  the 
Middle  West  in  1 807  (^4,3  2 1 ,000),  exceeded  those  from  eastern  and  south- 
ern States,  such  as  Georgia,  North  Carolina,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
and  New  Hampshire,  the  merchants  of  which  had  long  been  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade  and  were  within  easy  reach  of  the  Atlantic  seaboard. 

The  abnormal  increase  in  the  export  trade  was  accompanied  by 
a  rapid  growth  of  foreign  imports.  The  total  value  of  the  commod- 
ities imported  advanced  from  ^23,000,000  in  1790  to  a  maximum  of 
$138,500,000  in  1807.  (See  table  44.)  Since  this  included  vast  quan- 
tities of  commodities  which  were  imported  merely  to  be  reshipped 
abroad  as  neutral  goods,'  the  real  increase  in  imports  is  more  fairly 
represented  by  those  imported  products  which  were  retained  for  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States.  But  the  value  of  this  branch  of  the 
import  trade  also  advanced  from  $22,461,000  in  1790  to  $78,856,000 
in  1807.  Throughout  this  entire  era  of  active  foreign  trade  the  imports 
retained  for  home  consumption  always  exceeded  the  exports  of  domestic 
products,  and  the  total  import  trade  at  all  times  exceeded  the  total 
export  trade  by  many  millions. 

The  leading  items  in  the  import  trade  were  European  and  English 
manufactures,  consisting  chiefly  of  metal  goods,  woolen,  cotton,  linen, 
and  silk  textiles,  and  glass,  paper,  leather,  earthen,  and  other  miscel- 
laneous finished  products.  English  manufactures  continued  to  domi- 
nate the  American  market,  but  the  fabrics  and  metal  goods  of  conti- 
nental Europe,  especially  those  of  Germany,  were  received  in  large 
quantities,  and  at  various  times  threatened  to  drive  out  those 
of  Great  Britain.  The  remaining  imports  consisted  mainly  of 
luxuries  and  other  articles  for  domestic  consumption.  Sugar,  molasses, 
rum,  and  coffee  were  brought  from  the  West  Indies;  wines  from 
southern  Europe;  specie  and  bullion  from  Mexico,  the  West  Indies, 
Peru,  and  many  other  lands;  teas,  silks,  paper,  and  general  spices  from 
the  Orient;  hides  and  skins,  cofi*ee,  and  indigo  from  South  America. 

>U.  S.  Census.  1880.     History  and  Preseni  CoudUions  «/  Jfew  Orlians,  11-21 ;  DeBow.  Indus' 
tridi  lUsotirces  of  ike  Souihem  and  Wesiem  StaUs,  III,  iSO;  I,  48. 
4^Bow,  Jbid^  h  316. 
■For  dJacuMioa  of  Uie  opening  of  Uic  MiMiadppi  River  for  westennaviiatioa,  see  voL  I.  chap.  ziiL 
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The  apparently  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  had  little  trade  tignifi* 
cance.  Adam  Seybert,  the  contemporary  writer  previously  referred 
to»  wrote  as  follows : 

"  Our  commerce  with  all  parts  of  the  world  ooUectxvely  taken,  has  produced 
an  apparent  unfavorable  balance,  amounting  to  $is,339»ooo  per  annum;  but 
this  sum  we  find,  was  counter-balanced  by  the  profits  for  freight  alone.  That 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  was  very  profitable,  is  evident  from 
the  general  improvement  of  the  countiVy  the  conditions  of  the  people,  and  the 
extension  of  our  cities  in  every  state  of  the  Union.  Besides  the  gain  for  f reight* 
our  merchants  received  considerable  sums  for  commissions  and  charges;  and 
it  has  been  ascertained,  that  great  profits  were  made  on  the  merchandise  which 
they  disposed  of  in  Europe.  To  the  above  mentioned,  we  must  add  consid- 
erable sums  remitted  to  us  in  specie  from  the  West  Indies  and  South  Americ^, 
of  which  our  custom-houses  make  no  returns.  That  much  bullion  and  coin 
were  brought  into  the  United  States  is  proved  by  the  amount  of  our  exports 
to  China  and  the  East  Indies."^ 

The  great  bulk  of  the  foreign  trade — export  as  well  as  import — cen- 
tered in  the  long-established  markets  of  England,  Continental  Europe, 
and  the  West  Indies.  Relative  to  the  total  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States,  the  West  Indies  lost  the  leading  position  which  they  had  held 
in  the  commerce  of  the  American' colonies,  but  were  second  only  to 
England  and  Europe  as  markets  for  American  exports  and  as  sources 
of  a  lucrative  import  trade.  The  least  progress  was  made  in  the 
British  West  India  trade,  which  continued  to  be  hampered  by  British 
restrictions.  Prior  to  1794,  American  vessels  were  excluded  from  the 
British  West  Indies,  the  policy  of  England  being  to  enable  British 
ships  to  engage  in  a  triangular  trade  between  England,  the  United 
States,  and  the  British  islands.  An  article  of  Jay's  treaty  as  drafted 
provided  that  American  vessels  ''not  being  above  70  tons"  should  be 
permitted  to  enter  the  trade  on  condition  that  they  would  not  carry 
molasses,  sugar,  coffee,  cocoa,  or  cotton  to  any  part  of  the  world 
except  the  United  States;  but  this  article  of  the  treaty  was  rejected  by 
the  United  States  Senate  and  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies  remained 
technically  open  only  to  British  vessels.  The  pressure  of  the  wars, 
however,  compelled  England  from  time  to  time  to  open  her  West 
India  ports  to  (American  vessels,  and  from  1795  to  1807  exports  valued 
at  from  $2,147,000  to  $9,699,000  were  annually  shipped  to  these  islands 
and  imports  valued  at  from  $2,925,000  to  $6,968,000  were  received 
from  them.* 

The  trade  with  the  French,  Dutch,  Danish,  and  Spanish  West 
Indies  was  highly  prosperous  until  1807,  when  the  American  reexport 
trade  to  Europe  was  restricted  and  the  French  islands  fell  into  British 
control.  The  imports  received  in  each  case  far  exceeded  the  exports 
shipped  from  the  United  States  to  the  islands.  The  restrictions  of 
the  French  colonial  policy  were  partially  withdrawn  in  1793,  and  the 
French  West  India  ports  were  opened  to  American  merchants  and 

>SMu«trW  Ann^,  sSi.  *PiUda.  A  9UMk^  VUm.  1«S»  211. 
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vessels.  During  the  years  1795  to  1807,  the  annual  shipments  fiom 
the  United  States  to  the  French  Islands  were  valued  at  from  $2,776,000 
to  $7,148,000,  the  bulk  of  which  consisted  of  foreign  (European) 
produce;  and  the  products  annually  imported  from  the  French  West 
Indies  were  valued  at  from  $2,022,000  to  $15,751,000,  most  of  which 
were  reshipped  to  Europe.  Similar  amounts  were  annually  imported 
from  and  exported  to  the  Spanish  West  Indies,  while  the  trade  with  the 
Dutch  and  Danish  West  Indies  was  smaller  in  volume. 

GROWTH  OF  ORIENTAL  TRADE  AND  EXTENSION  OF  TRADE  INTO  DISTANT  COUNTRIES. 

Though  the  great  bulk  of  the  foreign  trade  of  this  quarter  century 
was  carried  on  in  the  long-established  markets  of  European  countries 
and  the  West  Indies,  there  was  at  the  same  rime  a  spectacular  growth  of 
American  trade  in  the  Orient,  which  was  in  many  respects  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  features  of  the  early  commercial  history  of  the  United 
States.  This  trade  had  its  beginning  during  the  previous  period.^ 
As  early  as  1789  there  were  as  many  as  47  American  vessels  trading 
at  one  time  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  In  that  year  Congress 
enacted  a  tariff  law  explicitly  designed  to  promote  the  Oriental  trade 
and  to  confine  it  to  American  ships.  It  levied  duties*  of  6  to  20  cents 
per  pound  on  tea  brought  direct  from  India  and  China  in  American 
vessels^  while  the  duties  on  tea  imported  indirectly  by  way  of  Europe 
ranged  from  8  to  26  cents,  and  those  on  tea  imported  in  foreign  vessels 
ranged  from  1 5  to  45  cents  per  pound.  The  duties  on  other  Oriental- 
commodities,  when  imported  in  foreign  vessels,  were  likewise  almost 
twice  the  duries  on  goods  imported  in  American  ships. 

It  was  from  the  Oriental  trade  that  the  famous  ''merchant  princes'' 
of  the  day  secured  their  large  fortunes.  In  this  trade  they  employed 
their  most  shrewd  and  daring  captains  and  their  best  ships,  and  on  the 
rich  cargoes  which  their  vessels  brought  home  from  the  East  they 
realized  their  greatest  profits.  Furthermore,  many  of  the  Oriental 
products  formed  the  basis  of  new  domestic  industries,  such  as  silk 
finishing,  morocco  leather,  and  dyeing.'  Teas,  silks,  nankeens,  and 
chinaware  from  Canton;  coffee,  pepper,  and  other  spices  and  low- 
priced  cotton  goods  from  British  India  were  imported  in  large  quan- 
tities. In  addition  to  the  ready  home  market  found  in  the  Atlantic 
Coast  States,  the  European  wars,  as  was  explained  above,  opened  an 
even  greater  foreign  market.  The  total  direct  imports  from  the 
Bridsh  East  Indies  grew  from  a  value  of  $742,500  in  1795  to  $3,39i»ooo 
in  1800,  and  had  an  annual  average  of  $3,106,000  during  the  six  years 
1802  to  1807;  those  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  advanced  from 
$26^700  in  1795  to  $4,431,000  in  1801;  and  those  from  China  grew 
from  $1,023,000  in  1795  ^o  $4»6i3,ooo  in  1800  and  $5,745,000  in  1810. 

*See  vol.  I.  chap,  xl,  p.  iS5. 

H».  G.  Huebntf,  "Tariff  PnivMoiia,"ctc>ini4fmiiXro/AfiMH^  Atademy  <if  PolUkal  and  Social 
SekMO.  May  1907,  ik.  61;  alM  h^,  II.  chap.  xU. 
^See  Sotey.  in  Shaler.  UniUd  Slaias  cf  America,  I.  525;  Chaae.  RipoH,  35. 
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The  exports  of  merchandise  to  Chfta  and  the  East  Indies  increased 
somewhat,  but  were  almost  negligible  in  volume.  During  the  years 
1795  to  1807  they  ranged  from  4(261,700  to  $2,129,000  per  year> 
and  consisted  mainly  of  foreign  products — opium,  woolen  and  cotton 
goods,  and  quicksilver.  The  chief  domestic  merchandise  shipped  to 
the  East  consisted  of  furs,  ginseng,  cotton  goods,  and  raw  cotton  to 
China;  and  flour,  whale  oil,  candles,  timber,  lumber,  and  tobacco  to 
the  East  Indies.  Most  of  the  shipments  to  the  Orient  consisted  of 
gold  and  silver  specie,  and  much  of  this  was  obtained  from  abroad. 
The  primary  object  of  this  early  Oriental  trade  was  to  build  up  large 
fortunes  by  the  sale  of  Oriental  imports  in  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  rather  than  to  find  markets  for  American  exports.  In  China 
the  trade  was  conducted  through  the  famous  ''Chinese  Hongs;"  and  in 
the  East  Indies  it  was  likewise  mostly  a  bartering  trade  with  native 
merchants.  Productive  of  great  profits,  but  often  of  great  losses, 
uncertain  and  surrounded  by  constant  difficulties,  the  romantic  trade 
with  China  and  the  East  Indies  immediately  after  the  formation  of 
the  Union  was  by  far  the  most  interesting  feature  of  early  American 
commerce. 

China  and  the  East  Indies  (including  British  India)  were  foremost 
in  the  newly  established  commerce,  but  American  trade  was  also 
extended  to  other  distant  countries.  As  early  as  1790  a  small  trade 
was  conducted  as  far  north  as  Japan;  and  direct  trade  with  the  Philip- 
pine Islands  began  about  1796,  when  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  of  Salem, 
obtained  a  cargo  of  sugar,  pepper,  and  indigo  at  Manila.^  The  sandal- 
wood trade  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  which  began  as  a  link  in  the 
Chinese  trade  via  the  northwest  Oregon  coast  in  1789,  increased  after 
August  1790,  when  the  Columbia  returned  to  Boston  after  having  com- 
pleted a  successful  voyage  via  Cape  Horn  to  the  Oregon  coast,  Hono- 
lulu, and  Canton.^  The  trade  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  in  Turkey, 
the  Levant,  Egjrpt,  Senegal,  the  northwest  coast  of  North  America, 
Bourbon,  Mauritius,  Honduras,  Campeachy,  Morocco,  and  the  Barbary 
States  was  now  regularly  listed  in  the  customs  records.'  Though  acts 
restricting  the  African  slave  trade  were  passed  in  1794,  17989  1800, 
1803,  and  1807,  this  trade  also  continued  to  flourish.  To  Charleston 
and  other  southern  ports  came  dozens  of  shiploads  of  enslaved  negroes 
who  were  purchased  or  kidnaped  on  the  African  coast  and  carried 
directly  to  the  United  States  to  be  used  on  the  cotton  plantations. 
Many  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  slave  trade  belonged  to  people 
of  New  England  and  New  York,  who  reaped  large  profits  from  their 
nefarious  traffic. 

^Marvin.  The  American  Merchant  Marine,  204. 

*Ibid.,  68;  Carpenter,  America  in  Hawaii,  29-35;  Jarvis.  History  of  Hawaiian  Islands,  68-79; 
Blackman.  Tks  Making  qf  Hawaii,  187. 
■Seybert.  Siatisiical  Annals,  132-140. 
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GROWTH  OF  THE  CARRYING  TRADE. 

No  phase  of  the  foreign  trade  during  the  prosperous  years  1790  to 
1807  was  more  noteworthy  than  the  rapid  growth  of  the  carrying  trade. 
The  bases  upon  which  the  marine  and  ship-building  industries  of  the 
country  rested,  were,  as  during  colonial  days,  the  abundant  supply  of 
timber  and  naval  stores  suitable  for  the  building  of  cheap  and  excellent 
wooden  vessels,  the  natural  maritime  instincts  of  a  large  portion  of  the 
inhabitants,  and  a  coast  line  indented  with  scores  of  natural  bays  and 
harbors.  The  unusual  growth  of  the  carrying  trade  at  this  particular 
time,  however,  was  due  largely  to  the  extraordinary  opportunities 
arising  from  the  circumstances  referred  to  above.  Quick  to  embrace 
these  opportunities,  the  American  ship-owners  pushed  their  advantage 
to  the  utmost  and  enjoyed  a  degree  of  prosperity  never  before  or  since 
equaled. 

The  adoption  of  the  new  form  of  government  in  1789  tended  to 
restore  the  confidence  and  credit  which  are  essential  to  the  develop- 
ment of  maritime  industries,  and  the  newly  acquired  navy,  though 
small,  afforded  a  certain  amount  of  protection  to  American  merchant 
ships.  The  provisions  which  from  1789  to  181 5  were  incorporated 
in  the  tariff  laws,  granting  a  discount  of  10  per  cent  of  the  duties 
on  all  goods  imported  in  American  ships  and  especially  favoring  Amer- 
ican vessels  in  the  Oriental  trade,  practically  restricted  most  of  the 
ordinary  deep-sea  traffic  of  the  United  States  to  the  American  flag. 
Great  Britain  imposed  countervailing  duties  which  to  some  extent 
offset  the  effects  of  the  policy  of  shipping  protection,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  and  Manufactures  of  the  House  of  Representatives  admit- 
ting that  ''Great  Britain  by  her  countervailing  acts  has  secured  effec- 
tually the  carrying  (for  her  own  wants  and  her  foreign  commerce)  of 
our  fish,  oil,  tobacco,  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  rice,  indigo,  and  cotton." 
The  countervailing  restrictions  of  England,  however,  were  effective 
only  during  times  of  peace,  which  from  1790  to  1814  were  infrequent 
and  short-lived.  On  the  whole,  the  policy  of  protection  to  shipping 
tended  to  increase  the  American  carrying  trade.  As  stated  by  Adam 
Seybert: 

''Our  discriminations  operated  powerfully  in  favor  of  our  shipping.  .  .  . 
Those  extra  charges  were  sufficient  to  dnve  from  our  ports,  the  greatest 
proportion  of  the  foreign  tonnage.  All  forei^  nations  were  affected  by  the 
system  we  had  adopted;  it  seemed  to  operate  like  magic  in  favor  of  ship-owners 
in  the  United  States.*** 

The  European  wars,  even  more  than  the  policy  of  shipping  protec- 
tion, gave  a  most  powerful  impetus  to  the  American  carrying  trade 
at  this  particular  time,  for  they  effectively  locked  the  merchant  ships 
of  the  great  commercial  powers  of  Europe  in  their  harbors.  Pro- 
fessor J.  B.  McMaster  picturesquely  describes  the  situation: 

^Stef<sfl€«l  Annals,  294. 
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''Almost  the  whole  carrying  trade  of  Europe  was  in  their  (American) 
hands.  .  .  .  Themerchantflasofevery  belligerent,  save  Engjiand,  disappeared 
from  the  sea.  France^  and  Holland  absolutely  ceased  to  trade  under  their  flags. 
Spain  for  a  while  continued  to  transport  her  specie  and  her  bullion  in  her  own 
ships  protected  by  her  men-of-war.  But  this  too  she  soon  gave  up,  and  by  1806 
the  dollars  of  Mexico  and  the  ingots  of  Peru  were '  broi^t  to  her  shores  in 
American  bottoms.  It  was  under  our  flag  that  the  gum  trade  was  carried  on 
with  Senegal,  that  the  sugar  trade  was  carried  on  with  Cuba,  that  coffee 
was  exported  from  Caracas,  and  hides  and  indigo  from  South  America.  From 
Vera  Cruz,  from  Carthagena,  from  LaPlata,  from  the  French  colcmies  in  the 
Antilles,  from  Cayenne,  from  Dutch  Guiana,  from  the  isles  of  France  and 
Reunion,  from  Batavia  and  Manila,  great  fleets  dF  American  merchantmen 
sailed  from  the  United  States,  there  to  neutralize  the  voyage  and  then  go  on 
to  Europe.  They  filled  the  warehouses  at  Cadiz  and  Antwerp  to  overflowing. 
They  riutted  the  markets  of  Embden  and  Lisbon,  Hamburg  and  Copenhagen, 
with  the  produce  of  the  West  Indies  and  the  fabrics  of  the  East,  and,  bringing 
back  the  products  of  the  looms  and  fones  of  Germanv  to  the  New  Woild,  drove 
out  the  manufactures  of  Yorkshire,  Manchester  and  Birmingham.'*^ 

Table  45  shows  how  rapid  was  the  growth  of  the  carr3ring  trade. 

Table  45. — Suaisties  of  shifting  engapd  in  the  carrying  trade  of  the  United  StateSf 


Value  of  foreign  trade — 

Total  tonnace^ 

Tonnage  of 

proportion  in  American 

Year. 

in  foreign  trade 
of  United 

•els  in  foreign 

Proportion 
American. 

vessels.* 

States. 

trade. 

Imports. 

Exports. 

Total. 

17S9 

>233,983 

*127,329 

54.4 

17.5 

30 

23.6 

1790 

603,825 

355,079 

58.6 

41.0 

40 

40.5 

1793 

611,320 

447,754 

73.3 

92.0 

77 

79.5 

179S 

637,109 

580,277 

91.1 

92 

88 

90 

1800 

806,753 

682,871 

84.6 

91 

87 

89 

1805 

1,010,141 

922,298 

91.3 

93 

89 

91 

1807 

1,176,198 

1,089,876 

92.7 

94 

90 

92 

1810 

986,750 

906,434 

91.9 

93 

90 

91.5 

1811 

981,450 

948,247 

96.6 

90 

86 

88 

1812 

715,098 

667,999 

93.4 

85 

80 

82  5 

1813 

351,175 

237,348 

52.0 

71 

65 

j68 

1814 

107,928 

59,626 

55.3 

58 

51 

54.5 

1815 

917,227 

700,500 

76.4 

77 

71 

74 

■Seybert,  Statistical  Annais,  318;  Pitkin.  A  Statistical  View,  363. 
^Soley.  "Maritime  Industriesof  America."  in Shaler.  The  UniUd  StaUs  of  America,  t. 
522.  527.  534.  536. 

'For  period  from  July  20  to  end  of  calendar  year  1789. 

The  increase  in  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  American  deep-sea  fleet 
during  the  first  four  years  following  the  adoption  of  shipping  protection 
was  not  as  great  as  the  statistics  of  table  45  would  indicate,  because 
the  returns  during  those  years  were  incomplete.  The  accounts  given 
for  the  year  1789  are  particularly  incomplete  in  that  they  do  not 
include  the  tonnage  employed  throughout  the  entire  year.  Inhere  was, 
however,  a  very  substantial  increase  in  the  American  tonnage  employed 
in  the  foreign  trade,  and  the  growth  continued  rapidly,  though  irregu- 
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larly,  after  the  European  wars  began.  From  447f754  gross  tons  in 
1793,  when  complete  statistics  were  first  recorded,  it  rapidly  advanced 
to  1,089,876  tons  in  1807.  In  1789  only  23.6  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  foreign  trade  and  54.4  per  cent  of  the  volume  of  shipping  were 
conducted  in  American  ships;  but  by  1807  these  proportions,  indicating 
faow  practically  all  foreign  vessels  except  those  of  England  disappeared 
from  American  harbors,  had  risen  to  92  and  92.7  per  cent  respectively. 
To  the  American  of  the  present  time,  when  90  per  cent  of  American 
foreign  trade  is  conducted  in  foreign  vessels,  it  seems  incredible  that 
the  deep-«ea  tonnage  of  the  American  flag  was  greater  in  1807  than 
it  was  in  1907,  that  the  American  marine  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade 
in  1807  was  three  times  as  large  as  the  coastwise  marine;  that  over 
90  per  cent  of  the  country^s  foreign  trade  was  confined  to  American 
ships;  and  that  America  conducted  a  large  share  of  the  carrying  trade  of 
Europe.  The  maritime  industry  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Penn- 
sylvania, and  Maryland  in  1807  had  no  precedent  in  the  history  of 
any  nation;  and  before  the  war  with  England  broke  out  in  181 2,  four- 
teen other  States  and  Territories  were  represented  in  the  tonnage  reg- 
ister. Boston,  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  Charleston, 
Providence,  and  Portsmouth  became  famous  for  the  large  number  of 
newly  acquired  sailing  ships. 

DECLINE  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  SHIPPING.  1807  TO  1815. 

The  growth  of  foreign  trade  and  shipping  from  1790  to  1807  did  not 
proceed  uninterruptedly.  American  merchantmen  until  1805  were 
exposed  to  attacks  by  the  Barbary  pirates.  England  had  enacted 
countervailing  duties  and  had  closed  her  West  India  ports  against 
American  ships  except  at  irregular  intervals.  France  had  begun  to 
issue  hostile  decrees  as  early  as  May  1793,  and  England  as  early  as 
June  I793>  and  under  thes^  decrees  American  vessels  and  merchandise 
were  exposed  to  seizure.  Indeed,  had  not  Great  Britain  in  I795» 
under  the  Jay  treaty,  agreed  to  compensate  American  merchants  to  the 
extent  of  $10,000,000  for  property  illegally  condemned,  war  with 
England  might  have  occurred  long  before  181 2.  The  depredations 
upon  American  ships  by  the  French  after  1796  culminated  in  several 
naval  engagements,  which  resulted  in  the  commercial  treaty  of  1800. 

After  the  renewal  of  the  European  wars  in  1803,  and  after  the  expi- 
ration of  the  commercial  sections  of  Jay's  treaty.  Great  Britain  revived 
the  old  neutrality  rule  of  1756,  according  to  whiqh  neutrals  in  time  of 
war  could  not  carry  on  any  trade  which  they  did  not  ordinarily  carry 
on  in  times  of  peace.  In  1805,  the  seizure  oi  American  ships  and 
cargoes  by  British  and  French  men-of-war  became  a  source  of  great 
loss  to  American  merchants  and  ship-owners.  The  Secretary  o£  State'  ' 
estimated  that  from  1803  ^^  1807  as  many  as  528  American,  ships  wertf 
seized  by  England  and  389  by  France.  But  in  spite  of  tHatfd  interrupt 
dons,  the  foreign  trade  and  shipping  of  the  United  States  continu^. 
to  groWt  the  crest  of  the  tide  not  being  reached  undl  1807. 
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When,  in  1806,  England  extended  her  paper  blockade  so  as  to  include 
all  the  European  ports  from  the  Elbe  to  Brest,  Napoleon  issued  his 
famous  Berlin  decree  declaring  English  ports  in  a  State  of  blockade. 
England  counterstroked  in  1807  with  the  Orders  in  Council  declaring 
a  blockade  against  the  ports  of  France  and  all  her  allies  and  forbidding 
neutral  vessels  to  trade  there  except  after  calling  at  a  British  port, 
paying  duties,  and  obtaining  an  English  permit;  and  in  answer  to  this 
the  Milan  decree  of  Napoleon  made  all  vessels  which  traded  in  England 
and  which  recognized  the  British  decrees  subject  to  seizure  by  French 
men-of-war.  It  became  the  avowed  purpose  of  Napoleon  to  bring 
England  to  terms  by  absolutely  destroying  her  commerce,  and  to 
make  this  policy  effective  he  refused  to  recognize  the  neutrality  of 
any  commercial  power.  From  the  Orders  in  Council  of  1807  until  the 
war  of  181 2,  England  seized  389  American  ships;  and  from  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees  until  181 2,  352  were  seized  by  France,  70  by  the 
Danes,  and  47  by  the  Neapolitans. 

Congress,  on  the  advice  of  the  President,  sought  a  peaceful  remedy, 
but  the  nature  of  the  measures  taken  was  such  that  the  foreign  trade 
continued  to  recede  from  its  maximum  of  1807.  The  first  means  of 
retaliation  was  a  non-intercourse  act  which  was  never  effective.  This 
was  followed  on  December  22^  1807,  by  an  embargo  on  all  ships  in 
American  ports,  and  the  embargo  was  enforced  by  the  American  Navy. 
Imports  fell  from  a  value  of  $138,500,000  in  1807  to  $56,990,000  in 
1808;  and  exports  fell  from  $108,343,000  to  $22,430,000.  So  universal 
was  the  discontent  which  prevailed  among  American  commercial  inter- 
ests that  after  a  life  of  but  fourteen  months  the  embargo  was  replaced 
by  a  non-intercourse  act  applicable  only  to  the  trade  with  Great  Britain 
and  France.  There  was  a  slight  recovery  of  trade,  but,  attacked 
by  foreign  enemies  and  hampered  by  non-intercourse  restrictions,  it 
remained  in  a  depressed  condition.  War  with  England  finally  broke 
out  in  1 81 2,  and  the  foreign  trade  continued  to  decline,  until  in  181 4 
it  all  but  ceased.     (See  table  44.) 

England  had  interfered  with  American  trade  by  her  Orders  in  Council, 
enforced  by  seizure  and  condemnation  of  vessels  and  cargoes;  she  had 
virtually  blockaded  American  ports  with  her  men-of-war;  had  im- 
pressed American  seamen;  and  had  apparently  incited  uprisings  among 
the  Western  Indians.  France  and  the  allies  of  France  had  also  attacked 
American  commerce,  but  the  grievances  against  England  seemed  the 
greater.  The  American  people  were  willing  to  face  a  temporary  sus- 
pension of  trade  in  order  to  insure  permanent  future  imi\rovement. 
The  desired  effects  of  the  war  with  England  were  not  noticeable  until 
the  next  commercial  era,  and  there  was  no  trade  recovery  undl  after 
December  24,'  1814,  when  the  envoys  of  both  narions  signed  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent.  Peace  had  meanwhile  returned  to  Europe,  thereby  removing 
most  of  the  reasons  which  had  induced  the  United  States  to  declare  war 
on  England  and  causing  the  commerce  of  the  world  to  return  once 
more  to  the  channels  in  which  it  had  flowed  prior  to  1793. 
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The  forty-five  years  from  the  close  of  the  second  war  with  England 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  were  for  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States  a  period  of  transition.  The  industries  of  the  country  were 
seeking  a  solid  basis,  its  transportation  problems  were  being  solved,  its 
commercial  policy  was  being  shaped.  Meanwhile  the  foreign  trade 
experienced  great  fluctuations.  There  were  years  of  advance  and  reces- 
sion, of  buoyancy  and  dullness,  but  each  advance  reached  a  higher 
level  than  had  previously  been  attained,  and  each  depression  was  less 
severe  than  those  preceding.  The  country  was  in  every  way  becoming 
larger  and  its  trade,  domestic  as  well  as  foreign,  rested  on  a  gradually 
widening  base.  The  export  trade  for  the  period  1 836-1 846,  for  in- 
stance, was  relatively  dull,  but  its  lowest  figure  ($84,346,000  in  1843) 
vr^LS  hot  far  below  those  for  the  years  1816  to  1818,  when  trade  was 
acrive.  An  export  trade  of  $93,281,000,  regarded  as  abnormally  large 
in  1818,  would,  thirty-five  years  later,  have  been  evidence  of  commercial 
stagnation,  for  in  1853  the  shipments  to  foreign  markets  aggregated 
but  little  less  than  $203,500,000. 

The  foreign  trade  from  181 5  to  i860,  taken  as  a  whole,  may  be  con- 
veniently divided  into  the  following  periods,  alternately  of  advance 
and  reaction:  (i)  the  abnormal  advance  from  1815  to  1818;  (2)  twelve 
years  of  trade  recession  (1819  to  1830);  (3)  six  years  of  improvement 
(183 1  to  1836);  (4)  a  decade  of  irregular  foreign  trade  (1837  to  1846); 
and  (5)  fourteen  years  of  growth  and  expansion  (1847  to  i860). 

THE  ABNORMAL  ADVANCE  FROM  1815  TO  1818. 

The  conflict  with  England,  which  began  in  181 2,  had  not  proceeded 
far  when  the  statesmen  of  both  countries  saw  that  it  must  soon  run  its 
course,  inasmuch  as  the  conditions  which  had  led  to  the  declaration 
of  war  had  ceased  to  exist.  Since  the  conflict  between  England  and 
her  European  enemies  had  ended,  there  was  no  further  need  to  question 
the  neutrality  rights  of  the  United  States,  to  seize  and  condemn  Ameri- 
can vessels  and  cargoes,  to  blockade  American  harbors  with  men-of- 
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war,  nor  to  impress  American  seamen.  The  conclusion  of  the  Euro- 
pean wars,  moreover,  made  it  difficult  for  the  United  States  to  obtain 
all  that  was  originally  requested  by  the  American  peace  envoys. 
Though  at  first  insisting  upon  definite  sriputarions  concerning  the  ri^t 
of  impressment.  President  Madison  finally  instructed  the  American 
negotiators  that  ''on  mature  consideration  it  has  been  decided,  that 
[in  view  of]  all  circumstances  above  alluded  to,  incident  to  a  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war,  you  may  omit  any  stipulation  on  the  subject  of  impress- 
ment, if  found  necessary  to  terminate  it."^ 

Table  46.— Fo/ti/  of  exporu  and  impans  of  tJu  Uniud  SutUu  iSiS  io  1818, 


Year. 

Domestic 

Foreign 
exports. 

Total 
ejcpoits. 

Imports 

retained  for 

consumption. 

Total 
imports. 

1814 
1815 
1816 
1817 
1818 

16,782,000 
45,974,000 
64,782,000 
68,314,000 
73,854,000 

1145,000 

6,583,000 

17,138,000 

19,358,000 

19,427,000 

16,927,000 
52,557,000 
81,920,000 
87,672,000 
93,281,000 

112,820,000 
106,458,000 
129,964,000 
79,892,000 
102,323,000 

112,965,000 
113,041,000 
147,103,000 
99,250,000 
121,750,000 

The  Treaty  of  Ghent  contained  no  great  commercial  guarantees, 
either  as  regards  impressment  or  otherwise.  But  though  resulting  in 
no  definite  treaty  stipulations  with  respect  to  the  important  questions 
over  which  the  conflict  had  been  waged,  the  war  nevertheless  had 
certain  permanent  effects  of  extreme  political  and  economic  significance. 
First  of  all,  it  showed  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  United  States 
was  not  only  determined  to  insist  upon  her  intemarional  rights,  but 
was  able  to  protect  them.  Secondly,  the  fact  that  for  three  years  the 
country  was  shut  oflF  from  the  outside  world  and  thrown  upon  its  own 
resources  worked  a  profound  change  in  the  character  of  domestic  indus- 
try and  trade,  and  at  the  same  time  brought  the  people  to  a  sudden 
realization  of  the  weakness  of  their  former  economic  conditions.  Inter- 
nal (domestic)  trade  between  the  North  and  South,*the  East  and  West, 
became  necessary  in  order  that  the  people  might  live,  and  the  lack  of 
internal  transportation  facilities  was  impressed  upon  the  public  mind; 
while  for  the  first  time  the  extensive  establishment  of  manufacturing 
industries  btcame  both  requisite  and,  with  foreign  comperirion  gone, 
readily  possible.^  The  war  afforded  as  complete  protection  to  the  infant 
industries  of  the  country  as  did  the  high  protective  tariffs  of  later  years. 

Though  the  ultimate  eflBdcts  of  the^rar  with  l^ngland  were  its  whole- 
some influence  upon  the  opinion  of  the  European  powers  c<mceming  the 
United  States  and  its  stimulus  to  American  manufactures,  the  imme- 
diate effect  of  its  termination  was  a  temporary  rise  in  the  export  and 
import  trade. 

From  lesis  than  $7,000,(900  in  1814,  the  volume  of  American  exports 
rose  to  over  {(52,500,000  in  181 5  wd  to  $93,281,000  in  1818.    The 
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total  volume  of  exports  was  less  than  during  some  of  the  years  prior  to 
the  war,  but  the  value  of  domestic  exports,  as  distinct  from  the  re- 
exports of  foreign  products,  rose  to  a  higher  level  than  had  ever  before 
been  attained,  their  highest  previous  point  having  been  $48,700,000  in 
1807.  The  return  of  peace  to  Europe  effectively  destroyed  the  remark- 
able reexport  trade  which  had  enriched  American  merchants  duriag 
the  Napoleonic  conflicts.  European  trade  returned  to  its  usual  chan- 
nels— ^it  again  became  largely  a  direct  trade  between  producing  and 
consuming  countries  and  was  conducted  mainly  in  European  vessels. 

The  unusual  activity  in  the  exportation  of  domestic  commodities, 
which  began  shortly  after  peace  was  declared,  was  due  to  various 
circumstances: 

(i)  It  was  largely  due  to  the  sudden  sale  of  accumulated  commodi- 
ties. Shipments  to  foreign  markets  during  the  war  with  England  had 
been  infrequent,  although  production  had  continued.  Great  stores  of 
surplus  cotton,  flour,  grain,  tobacco,  rice,  provisions,  and  lumber,  the 
products  of  two  harvests,  had  remained  unmarketed.  For  months 
prior  to  the  declaration  of  peace,  the  large  ports  of  New  York,  Boston, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  New  Orleans,  Savannah,  and  Charieston  were 
the  scenes  of  acdve  preparation  for  the  resumption  of  foreign  trade  and 
shipping.  Vessels  were  repaired  and  loaded,  and  wharves  were 
crowded  with  cargoes  awaiting  the  opportunity  to  be  shipped  to  Europe 
and  the  West  Indies. 

(2)  Since  England  and  the  Continent  had  been  largely  deprived  of 
American  products  during  the  war,  there  was  clamor  abroad  for  a 
resumption  of  trade.  The  cotton  mills  of  England  had  suffered  from  a 
lack  of  raw  cotton,  and  for  a  short  rime  they  afforded  an  abnormally 
large  market  for  the  American  staple. 

(3)  It  became  manifest  that  the  war  had  scarcely  touched  the 
resources  of  the  country,  but  that  it  had  revealed  the  economic  possi- 
biliries  of  America.  There  was  energetic  activity  in  agriculture  and 
domesric  trade,  and  the  return  of  peace  was  the  beginning  of  a  period 
of  prosperity  in  all  lines  of  business  except  in  the  manufacturing 
industries  that  had  been  established  during  the  war.  Unfortunately, 
however,  men  set  themselves  too  rapid  a  pace  and  the  excessive 
atrivity  soon  resulted  in  commercial  and  industrial  disaster. 

In  those  days  news  traveled  slowly,  and  even  after  the  wair  was 
officially  ended  the  long-idle  merchant  ships  were  forced  to  wait  until 
the  vessel  carrying  the  messages  announcing  the  signing  of  the  treaty 
made  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic.  But  as  soon  as  it  became  known 
that  peace  had  been  declared  and  that  the  European,  West  Indian,  and 
British  trade  could  be  resumed,  every  available  American  vessel  cleared 
port.  Domestic  exports  to  England  during  181 8,  when  this  trade  was 
at  its  height,  reached  a  value  of  nearly  $31,000,000,  and  those  to  France 
f8,7txvooo.    Indeed,  the  shipments  of  domestic  commodities  to  Eng- 
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land  and  France  were  chiefly  responsible  for  the  unusual  revival  of  the 
export  trade.  Germany,  Holland,  Spain,  the  West  Indies,  Portugal, 
South  America,  the  East  Indies,  and  China  took  greater  quantities  of 
American  goods  than  during  the  war  of  1812,  but  less  than  they  had 
taken  during  the  years  1793  to  1807.^ 

It  was  mainly  the  agricultural  products,  which  had  been  piled  up  at 
the  ports  during  the  war,  that  now  found  a  market  abroad.  An  aggre- 
gate of  ^2,897,000  in  value  of  farm  products,  chiefly  cotton,  flour  and 
wheat,  tobacco,  rice,  provisions,  and  Indian  com,  were  exported  in 
1818.  One-half  of  the  total  ($31,334,000)  consisted  of  cotton,  which 
had  far  outstripped  flour  and*  wheat  ($12,463,000)  as  an  article  of 
export.  Exports  of  forest  produ(:ts  were  valued  at  nearly  $5>700/xx> 
in  1818  and  at  nearly  $7,300,000  in  1816.  Sea  products  valued  at 
$2,187,000  and  manufactures  valued  at  $4,439,000  were  shipped 
abroad  in  1818. 

The  nature  of  the  domestic  exports  and  the  decline  of  foreign  re- 
exports caused  striking  changes  in  the  relative  positions  in  the  export 
trade  of  the  various  States  and  seaports.  New  York  still  led,  but  its 
exports,  foreign  as  well  as  domestic,  were  less  than  they  had  been 
during'the  European  wars.  All  other  North  Atlandc  States  were  now 
exceeded  by  Louisiana.  Massachusetts  was  third,  but  only  37  per 
cent  of  the  exports  from  Boston  consisted  of  domestic  products.  Cot- 
ton exports. placed  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  respectively  fourth  and 
fifth,  and  then  followed  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia*  The 
shipment  of  foreign  goods  reexported  centered  at  the  North  Atlantic 
ports,  while  the  rise  of  cotton  exports  and  the  partial  occupation  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  gave  a  surprising  impetus  to  the  shipment  of 
domestic  exports  from  New  Orleans,  Charleston,  and  Savannah. 

The  exports  in  181 8,  as  compiled  by  Pitkin,  are  shown  in  table  47. 

Table  47. — Faliu  of  exports  from  certain  Staus^  iSiS. 


SUte. 

Domestic 
exports. 

Total 
exports. 

State. 

Domestic 

Total 
exports. 

New  York 

Louisiana 

South  Carolina.. . 
Georsia 

112,982,000 
12,176,000 
11,184,000 
10,977,000 

$17,872,000 
12,924,000 
11,440,000* 
11,132,000 

Massachusetts. . . 
Pennsylvania .... 

Maryland 

Virginia 

15,698,000 
5,045,000 
4,945,000 
6,941,000 

111,988,000 
8,759,000 
7,570,000 
7,016,000 

Coincident  with  the  sudden  rise  in  the  exports  of  domestic  products, 
there  was  an  inrush  of  imports  from  England,  and  to  a  less  extent  from 
the  Continent,  India,  and  the  West  Indies.  The  value  of  ail  imported 
commodities  soared  from  less  than  {(13,000,000  in  1814  to  jSi  13,041,000  in 
1815,  $147,103,000  in  1816,  and  $121,750,000  in  1818.    The  value  of 
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imported  products  retained  for  consaihption  likewise  reached  a  maxi- 
mum of  nearly  $130^000,000  in  1816,  and  in  1818  was  oflSidally  stated 
as  $102,323,000.  (See  table  46.)  As  compared  with  the  export  trade, 
the  growth  in  imports  was  much  larger.  In  1816,  when  the  influx  of 
foreign  goods  was  at  its  height,  they  exceeded  the  previous  maximum 
annual  value  of  imports  by  $11,000,000  and  were  double  the  total 
exports  of  domestic  commodities. 

The  reasons  for  the  sudden  increase  of  imports  were  much  like  those 
which  caused  the  great  expansion  of  domestic  exports : 

During  the  ^war,  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  England  and 
Europe  piled  up  cargoes  of  unmarketed  goods,  awaiting  the  resump- 
tion of  the  American  trade.  The  merchants  of  England,  in  particular, 
were  eager  for  the  reopening  of  the  American  markets,  because  after 
the  dose  of  the  European  wars  heavy  restrictions  were  placed  upon  the 
importadon  of  British  goods  into  the  continental  countries. 

For  a  time  American  merchants  and  consumers,  even  though  domes- 
tic manufactures  of  many  kinds  were  available,  welcomed  the  arrival 
of  fordgn  goods. 

It  was  deddedly  to  the  advantage  of  Bridsh  manufacturers  to 
crush  the  numerous  manufacturing  industries  which  had  arisen  in  the 
United  States  during  the  war  of  181 2.  As  stated  at  the  time  by  a 
member  of  Parliament,  **\t  was  well  worth  while  to  incur  a  loss  upon 
the  first  exportation,  in  order  by  the  glut,  to  stifle  in  the  cradle,  those 
risirfg  manufactures  in  the  United  States,  which  the  war  had  forced 
into  existence,  contrary  to  the  natural  course  of  things.^' 

The  Bridsh  manufactures,  which  comprised  the  bulk  of  the  imports, 
soon  glutted  the  American  market,  to  the  serious  detriment  of  the 
many  industries  which  had  not  as  yet  been  so  firmly  established  as  to 
withstand  sharp  competition.  Before  long,  prices  fell  so  low  that 
from  the  eastern  seaports  to  Cindnnati,  Pittsburgh,  and  Nashville  in 
the  West,  men  were  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  closing  of  factories.^ 
Cotton,  woolen,  silk,  flax,  iron,  lead,  tin,  brass,  and  copper  manufac- 
tures, ^ass  and  earthen  ware,  haberdashery,  hats,  and  other  English 
goods  were  sold  at  low  prices  in  auction  sales;  cheap  India  cottons 
came  in  large  bulks;  silks,  cotton  goods,  wine,  and  brandy  came  from 
southern  Europe  and  France;  woolen,  linen,  iron,  lead,  and  glass  manu- 
factures, spirits,  cheese,  and  paints  from  northern  Europe;  sugar,  rum 
and  molasses  from  the  West  Indies. 

The  very  magnitude  of  the  import  trade  led  to  the  adoption  of  meas- 
ures to  check  it,  i.  ^.,  to  the  first  concerted  move  for  protection.  The 
manufacturers  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  and  Central  States  were  joined 
by^the  sugar  and  cotton  interests  of  the  South  and  the  farmers  of  the 
West  in  a  movement  to  curb  the  rising  tide  of  importations  by  imposing 
a  system  of  high  duties  on  foreign  products.    The  merchants  and  ship- 
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owners  of  New  England,  fearing  its  effect  upon  their  foreign  trade  and 
shipping,  opposed  protection,  but  a  tariff  law  was  enacted  in  1816, 
extending  moderate  protection  to  the  cotton,  woolen,  and  iron  indus- 
tries. The  only  effecrive  provisions  of  this  act  were  those  against  the 
low-priced  India  cottons,  which  were  given  a  minimum  valuation  of 
25  cents  and  were  consequently  obliged  to  pay  an  import  duty  two  or 
three  rimes  that  imposed  by  the  former  tariff  laws.  Aside  from  these 
provisions,  the  general  rates  were  so  low,  and  were  so  frequently  circum* 
vented  by  means  of  false  sales  and  invoices,^  that  British  manufactures 
continued  to  glut  the  American  market.  Even  when  a  new  tariff  law 
was  enacted  in  1818  there  was  no  effecrive  protecrion.  The  ccmtinued 
influx  of  foreign  goods,  however,  greatly  strengthened  the  cause  of 
protection. 

Meanwhile,  Congress  was  breaking  down^the  old  policy  of  protecrion 
to  shipping  which  had  been  in  force  since  1789.  By  an  act  of  181 5,  the 
President  was  authorized  to  apply  the  policy  of  shipping  reciprocity 
to  the  direct  trade  with  any  country  granting  equal  privileges  to  Ameri- 
can ships  and  cargoes.  In  July  of  that  year  a  commercial  treaty  with 
England  was  concluded  and  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1794 
regarding  trade  with  British  India  were  readopted.  It  was  agreed  that 
in  the  direct  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  ndther 
country  should  levy  discriminating  duties  against  the  ships  or  com- 
modities of  the  other,  but  that  the  West  India  trade  might  be  regulated 
as  either  nation  desired.  The  first  of  these  provisions  greatly  injured 
the  position  in  the  carrjring  trede  previously  enjoyed  by  American 
vessels  in  the  heavy  direct  trade  with  England,  and  the  other  provision 
was  so  interpreted  as  to  cripple  the  American  shipping  and  export 
trade  with  the  British  West  Indies.  Shipments  of  American  flour, 
provisions,  com,  rice,  lumber,  and  live-stock  to  those  islands  were 
limited,  and  American  vessels  were  debarred.  English  vessels  secured 
the  profits  of  a  lucrative  triangular  trade  in  which  they  brought  cargoes 
of  English  wares  to  the  United  States,  carried  thence  American  flour 
or  lumber  to  the  British  West  Indies,  and  then  took  cargoes  of  West 
India  sugar,  rum,  and  molasses  back  to  the  United  States  to  exchange 
for  American  cotton,  or  proceeded  to  England  with  their  cargoes  from 
the  West  Indies. 

The  growth  of  both  the  import  and  export  trade  was  abnormal  and 
led  to  a  commercial  reaction.  Even  had  there  been  no  other  disturbing 
influence,  it  is  probable  that  the  panic  which  began  in  October  1818 
would  have  occurred;  for  in  those  days  the  dependence  of  the  country 
upon  foreign  trade  was  far  greater  than  it  was  after  its  own  manufac- 
turing industries,  together  with  a  large  domestic  market,  had  been 
developed.  But  other  disturbing  influences  were  effective.  As  the 
great  excess  of  imports  over  exports  was  constantly  draining  specie  out 
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of  the  United  States^  largp  amounts  of  paper  money  were  issued  to 
replace  it,  and  with  the  depreciation  of  this  paper  currency  and  the 
omsequent  inflation  of  prices,  still  more  specie  was  driven  out  of  the 
country.  When  in  1817  the  evils  of  unwise  paper  issues  became 
manifest,  there  was  a  reversal  of  policy,  whereby,  the  bank  circulation 
was  suddenly  restricted  to  much  smaller  limits.  However,  the  sudden 
contraction  only  disturbed  matters  still  more.  There  was,  moreover, 
a  speculative  mania  which  led  to  over-extension  in  all  lines  of  business, 
except  in  the  recently  established  manufacturing  industries,  which 
were  ruined  by  the  flood  of  foreign  products.  Finally,  in  the  latter 
months  of  the  year  18 18,  when  the  reaction  came  in  foreign  trade,  a 
g^eral  business,  banking,  and  currency  panic  ensued,  and  the  active 
foreign  commerce  of  the  previous  three  years  came  to  a  sudden  end. 

TWELVE  YEARS  OF  TRADE  RECESSION.  1819  TO  1830. 

A  sharp  decline  in  the  foreign  trade  accompanied  the  panic  of  18 18-19, 
the  effects  of  which  lasted  for  a  long  time.  Imports  dropped  from  a 
value  of  $121,750,000  in  1818  to  $87,125,000  in  the  following  year,  and 
exports  of  domestic  products  fell  from  $73,854,000  to  $50,977,000 
during  the  trade  year.  It  was  the  beginning  of  twelve  years  of  dull 
foreign  commerce.  In  1830  the  imports  were  valued  at  less  than 
$71,000,000,  the  exports  of  domestic  goods  at  $59,462,000,  and  the 
total  export  trade  at  $73,849,000.  The  reexport  trade  continued  the 
downward  tendency  which  began  with  the  close  of  the  European  wars, 
so  that  the  total  export  trade  in  1830  had  a  smaller  value  than  the 
domestic  products  which  had  been  shipped  abroad  in  1818.  The 
decline  in  value  was  partly  due  to  the  lower  level  of  prices;  but  except 
in  the  cotton  exports  there  was  also  a  decrease  in  the  volume  of  the 
foreign  trade. 

Dullness  was  especially  pronounced  in  the  import  trade.  While  in 
181 5  the  value  of  imports  had  exceeded  the  value  of  exports  by 
$60,000,000,  the  excess  was  now  a  small  item;  indeed,  during  four  of 
the  twelve  years  the  exports  were  in  excess  of  the  imports.  There  was 
a  slight  increase  in  the  imports  received  from  Spain,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  the  Hanse  Towns,  Manila,  China,  Brazil,  and  the  Argentine, 
but  France  alone,  of  the  commercial  countries  which  shipped  large 
quantities  of  foreign  goods  to  America,  continued  to  increase  the 
volume  of  her  shipments.  The  imports  received  from  England,  Hol- 
land, the  West  Indies,  Russia,  Portugal^ and  British  India  fell  off;  and 
those  from  the  Dutch  East  Indies  remained  about  stationary. 

The  import  trade  of  every  large  Atlantic  port  except  New  York  was 
depressed.  The  quantity  of  goods  received  at  New  York  increased 
after  1825,  when  the  Erie  Canal  provided  a  direct  connection  between 
that  port  and  the  Central  West;  but  the  improvement  at  New  York  did 
not  end  the  general  stagnation  of  the  import  trade  of  the  country  as  a 
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whole.  It  merely  shifted  a  still  larger  share  of  the  trade  to  New  York, 
increasing  the  dullness  at  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Charleston, 
and  Savannah.  The  import  trade  at  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  grad* 
ually  increased,  for  those  ports  served  a  large  new  country  which  was 
without  adequate  eastern  transportation  connections.  But  the  im- 
ports received  at  the  Gulf  ports  were  smallas  compared  with  the 
exports  handled  by  them  and  small  as  compared  with  the  imports 
received  at  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia.  The  decrease  in 
trade  occurred  with  respect  to  practically  all  the  important  articles 
imported — ^woolen  and  cotton  goods,  linen  and  silks,  spirits,  tea,  lead, 
sugar,  and  molasses.  There  were  but  few  imports  which  were  not 
seriously  retarded.  In  manufactures  there  was  an  increase  in  iron 
imports;  wines,  fruits,  spices,  and  coffee  were  also  more  largely  im- 
ported; and  a  few  raw  materials  for  the  manufacturing  industries, 
chiefly  tropical  cabinet  woods,  indigo,  hides  and  skins,  copper,  tin,  and 
brass  were  bought  in  slightly  larger  quantities. 

Table  i8. — Faliu  of  exporU  and  imports  of  the  Uniud  Staus,  i8tg  to  tS^o} 


Year. 


1819 
1^22 
1825 
1827 
1830 


Exports  domes- 
tic products. 


150,977,000 
49,874,000 
66,945,000 
58,922,000 
59,462,000 


Exports  foreign 
products. 


119,166,000 
22,286,000 
32,591,000 
23,403,000 
14,387,000 


Total  exports. 


170,143,000 
72,160,000 
99,536,000 
82,325,000 
73,849,000 


Imports. 


187,125,000 
83,242,000 
96,340,000 
88,509,000 
70,877,000 


While  the  export  trade  in  American  commodities  did  not  increase 
much  during  the  years  1 8 19  to  1830  and  remained  below  the  high  level 
of  18 1 8,  it  is  significant  that  it  consistently  remained  at  a  higher  level 
than  it.  had  occupied  prior  to  the  war  of  18 12.  Domestic  exports  to 
the  East  Indies,  the  Swedish  and  Danish  West  Indies,  Cuba,  and  Spain 
continued  as  they  had  before  the  panic;  those  to  France,  Canada, 
Norway  and  Sweden,  Italy,  and  Brazil  increased  slightly.  The  export 
trade  suffered  chiefly  in  England  and  the  British  West  Indies.  Ship- 
ments to  the  British  West  Indies  almost  ceased,  and  those  to  the  Dutch, 
French,  and  Spanish  West  Indies  (except  Cuba),  Holland,  Russia,  the 
Hanse  Towns,  Portugal,  and  China  were  far  less  than  they  had  been 
either  before  or  immediately  after  the  conflict  with  England. 

The  dullness  affected  most  of  the  great  articles  of  export — flour  and 
wheat,  com,  tobacco,  fish,  lumber,  naval  stores,  and  provisions.  There 
were  but  two  important  exceptions,  cotton  and  manufactures.  Cotton 
culture  had  by  1830  been  extended  throughout  all  the  South  Atlantic 
States;  and  the  Gulf  States  (Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana), 
together  with  Tennessee,  produced  nearly  one-half  the  entire  crop.  Of 
the  increased  crop,  but  60,000,000  to  70,000,000  pounds  were  consumed 
in  American  mills.     The  foreign  cotton  market  was  far  more  important 
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than  the  domestic  markets  and  cotton  exports  advanced  from  87,000,000 
pounds  in  1 819  to  298,000,000  in  1830.  It  was  only  because  of  the 
violent  fall  in  prices  that  the  value  of  these  cotton  exports  grew  but 
sUghtly.^  The  advance  in  exports  of  manufactures  was  due  to  an 
unusual  increase  in  the  output  of  cotton  textiles,  boots  and  shoes,  soap, 
candles,  hats,  wood  manufactures,  and  iron  goods.  The  value  of 
exportai  manufactures  increased  from  $2,000,000  in  1819  to  nearly 
^,000,000  in  1830.' 

The  stagnation  in  the  export  trade  was  greatest  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  nowhere  else  was  trade  crippled  so  severely  as  in  Pennsylvania. 
A  short  time  before,  this  State  had  led  in  the  foreign  trade,  but  in  1830 
her  exports  were  valued  at  only  $4,292,000,  or  less  than  those  of  any 
other  important  commercial  State  except  Maryland.  The  depression 
in  New  England  was  only  slightly  less  acute  than  in  Pennsylvania. 
New  York  alone  of  all  the  Atlantic  States  increased  the  annual  ship- 
ments to  foreign  markets,  chiefly  because  the  port  of  New  York  had 
after  1825  a  direct  canal  route  to  the  interior.  In  contrast  with  the 
reaction  in  the  East,  the  foreign  trade  dependent  upon  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  port  of  New  Orleans  slowly  advanced.  By  1830,  New 
Orleans  was  second  only  to  New  York  in  the  export  trade;  its  exports 
were  double  those  of  Boston  and  more  than  treble  those  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  trade  of  Mobile,  dependent  largely  upon  the  Alabama 
River,  was  still  relatively  small,  but  was  likewise  gradually  increasing. 

The  values  of  exports  in  18 19  and  1830  from  certain  States,  as  stated 
by  Pitkin,  were  as  follows: 

Table  49. — Vdm  of  exports  from  certain  StaUi^  1819  rnnd  MS30. 


1819 

1830         1 

1819 

1830 

New  York 

Louisiana 

South  CaroUna.. . 
Masaachuietts. . . 
Georgia 

$13,587,000 

9,769,000 

8,251,000 

11,399,000 

6,310,000 

119.698.000     Virginia 

14,392,000 
6,294,000 
5,926,000 

14,792,000 
4,292,000 
3,791,000 
2,295,000 

15,489,600     Pennsylvania 

7,627,000     Maryland 

7,213.000     Alabama 

5,337,000 

Though  the  violent  depression  of  the  foreign  trade  was  due  first  to 
the  panic  of  1818-19,  there  were  other  reasons  why  foreign  commerce 
remained  in  a  continuous  state  of  stagnation  for  a  dozen  years  or  more: 

A  larger  domestic  commerce  developed.  It  is  significant  that  the 
depression  in  general  business  and  in  the  internal  trade  of  the  country 
was  less  severe;  indeed,  by  the  middle  of  the  period  from  18 19  to 
1830,  many  branches  of  internal  commerce  were  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion.' A  determined  effort  was  being  made  to  develop  home  industries 
and  a  domestic  market  for  the  agricultural  crops,  and  with  these 
purposes  in  view  the  farmers  of  the  West  and  the  manufacturers  of 

^Value  of  cotton  exports:  1818.  131,334.000;  1819.  121.082.000;  1825.   I36.847.000;  1830, 
139.675.000. 
<Aa  complied  by  Evans,  DomutU  Exports,  1789-1883,  p.  70. 
^Sea  voL  I,  diap.  ztii.  pp.  217-218. 
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whole.  It  merely  shifted  a  still  larger  share  of  the  trade  to  New  Yorkt 
increasing  the  dullness  at  Philadelphia,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Charleston, 
and  Savannah.  The  import  trade  at  New  Orleans  and  Mobile  grad- 
ually increased,  for  those  ports  served  a  large  new  country  which  was 
without  adequate  eastern  transportation  connections.  But  the  im- 
ports received  at  the  Gulf  ports  were  small  as  compared  with  the 
exports  handled  by  them  and  small  as  compared  with  the  imports 
received  at  New  York,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia.  The  decrease  in 
trade  occurred  with  respect  to  practically  all  the  important  articles 
imported — ^woolen  and  cotton  goods,  linen  and  silks,  spirits,  tea,  lead, 
sugar,  and  molasses.  There  were  but  few  imports  which  were  not 
seriously  retarded.  In  manufactures  there  was  an  increase  in  iron 
imports;  wines,  fruits,  spices,  and  coiFee  were  also  more  largely  im- 
ported; and  a  few  raw  materials  for  the  manufacturing  industries, 
chiefly  tropical  cabinet  woods,  indigo,  hides  and  skins,  copper,  tin,  and 
brass  were  bought  in  slightly  larger  quantities. 

Table  48. — Falin  of  exporU  and  imporu  of  the  United  StaUs,  iSiq  to  iSjo} 


Year. 


1819 
iB22 
1825 
1827 
1830 


Exports  domes- 
tic products. 


150,977,000 
49,874,000 
66,945,000 
58,922,000 
59,462,000 


Exports  foreign 
products. 


119,166,000 
22,286, 
32,591, 
23,403,«n/v 
14,387,000 


Total  exports. 


170,143,000 
72,160,000 
99,536,000 
82,325,000 
73,849,000 


Imports. 


187,125,000 
83,242,000 
96,340,000 
88,509,000 
70,877,000 


While  the  export  trade  in  American  commodities  did  not  increase 
much  during  the  years  1 8 19  to  1830  and  remained  below  the  high  level 
of  1 81 8,  it  is  significant  that  it  consistently  remained  at  a  higher  level 
than  it.  had  occupied  prior  to  the  war  of  181 2.  Domestic  exports  to 
the  East  Indies,  the  Swedish  and  Danish  West  Indies,  Cuba,  and  Spain 
continued  as  they  had  before  the  panic;  those  to  France,  Canada, 
Norway  and  Sweden,  Italy,  and  Brazil  increased  slightly.  The  export 
trade  suffered  chiefly  in  England  and  the  British  West  Indies.  Ship- 
ments to  the  British  West  Indies  almost  ceased,  and  those  to  the  Dutch, 
French,  and  Spanish  West  Indies  (except  Cuba),  Holland,  Russia,  the 
Hanse  Tovms,  Portugal,  and  China  were  far  less  than  they  had  been 
either  before  or  immediately  after  the  conflict  with  England. 

The  dullness  affected  most  of  the  great  articles  of  export — flour  and 
wheat,  corn,  tobacco,  fish,  lumber,  naval  stores,  and  provisions.  There 
were  but  two  important  exceptions,  cotton  and  manufactures.  Cotton 
culture  had  by  1830  been  extended  throughout  all  the  South  Atlantic 
States;  and  the  Gulf  States  (Alabama,  Mississippi,  and  Louisiana), 
together  with  Tennessee,  produced  nearly  one-half  the  entire  crop.  Of 
the  increased  crop,  but  60,000,000  to  70,000,000  pounds  were  consumed 
in  American  mills.    The  foreign  cotton  market  was  far  more  important 
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than  the  domestic  market,  and  cotton  exports  advanced  from  87,000^000 
pounds  in  18 19  to  298,000,000  in  1830.  It  was  only  because  of  the 
vi<rfent  fall  in  prices  that  the  value  of  these  cotton  exports  grew  but 
slightly.^  The  advance  in  exports  of  manufactures  was  due  to  an 
unusual  increase  in  the  output  of  cotton  textiles,  boots  and  shoes,  soap, 
candles,  hats,  wood  manufactures,  and  iron  goods.  The  value  of 
export^  manufactures  increased  from  $2,000,000  in  18 19  to  nearly 
^000,000  in  1830.' 

The  stagnation  in  the  export  trade  was  greatest  in  the  Atlantic  States, 
and  nowhere  else  was  trade  crippled  so  severely  as  in  Pennsylvania. 
A  short  time  before,  this  State  had  led  in  the  foreign  trade,  but  in  1830 
her  exports  were  valued  at  only  $4,292,000,  or  less  than  those  of  any 
other  important  commercial  State  except  Maryland,  The  depression 
in  New  England  was  only  slightly  less  acute  than  in  Pennsylvania. 
New  York  alone  of  all  the  Atlantic  States  increased  the  annual  ship- 
ments to  foreign  markets,  chiefly  because  the  port  of  New  York  had 
after  1825  a  direct  canal  route  to  the  interior.  In  contrast  with  the 
reaction  in  the  East,  the  foreign  trade  dependent  upon  the  Mississippi 
River  and  the  port  of  New  Orleans  slowly  advanced.  By  1830,  New 
Orleans  was  second  only  to  New  York  in  the  export  trade;  its  exports 
were  double  those  of  Boston  and  more  than  treble  those  of  Philadel- 
phia. The  trade  of  Mobile,  dependent  largely  upon  the  Alabama 
River,  was  still  relatively  small,  but  was  likewise  gradually  increasing. 

The  values  of  exports  in  18 19  and  1830  from  certain  States,  as  stated 
by  Pitkin,  were  as  follows: 

Table  49. — Valiu  of  exports  from  certain  Suaej^  iSiQ  mnd  m8jo. 


1819 


1830 


1S19 


1830 


New  York 

Louisiaiia 

South  Carolina.. 
Maaaachiisetts. . 


113,587,000 

9,769,000 

8,251,000 

11,399,000 

6,310,000 


119,698,000 

15,489,600 

7,627,000 

7,213,000 

5,337,000 


Virginia 

Pennsylvania 
Maryland . . . 
Alabama .... 


14,392,000 
6,294,000 
5,926,000 


14,792,000 
4,292,000 
3,791,000 
2,295,000 


Though  the  violent  depression  of  the  foreign  trade  was  due  first  to 
the  panic  of  1 818-19,  there  were  other  reasons  why  foreign  commerce 
remained  in  a  continuous  state  of  stagnation  for  a  dozen  years  or  more: 

A  larger  domestic  commerce  developed.  It  is  significant  that  the 
depression  in  general  business  and  in  the  internal  trade  of  the  country 
was  less  severe;  indeed,  by  the  middle  of  the  period  from  181 9  to 
1830,  many  branches  of  internal  commerce  were  in  a  flourishing  condi- 
tion.' A  determined  effort  was  being  made  to  develop  home  industries 
and  a  domestic  market  for  the  agricultural  crops,  and  with  these 
purposes  in  view  the  farmers  of  the  West  and  the  manufacturers  of 

*Value  of  cotton  exports:  1818.  131.334.000;  1819.  121.082.000;  1825.  136.847.000;  1830. 
129.675.000. 
'Aa  compiled  by  Evans,  DomusiU  Exports,  iTSP-lSSJ,  p.  70. 
^See  voL  I.  chap.  xiii.  pp.  217-218. 
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the  East  and  West  united  in  favoring  a  policy  of  higher  protection 
to  American  manufactures.  New  England  and  the  South  chang^ 
posirionsy  the  former  embracing  the  cause  of  protection  and  the  latter 
deserting  it.  The  South  had  few  industries  to  protect  a^d  few  com- 
modities which  might  depend  on  a  home  market,  the  bulk  of  its  one  great 
crop  (cotton)  being  sold  abroad  and  the  greater  porrion  of  the  many 
manufactured  articles  annually  required  being  purchased  abroad  or  in 
the  North.  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  South»  the  manu- 
facturers and  the  farmers  carried  out  their  program,  and  under  the 
stimulating  influence  of  the  new  policy  industry  quickly  revived  and 
the  people  became  prosperous,  while  a  notable  domestic  trade  arose 
to  compensate  for  the  losses  in  foreign  commerce.  Professor  McMaster 
writes  that  ''it  is  useless  to  attempt  a  summary.  It  is  sufficient  to 
know  that  from  Maine  to  Maryland  and  from  Maryland  to  Missouri 
new  industries  of  a  hundred  sorts  were  now  pursued  with  untiring 
energy.'*^  The  growth  of  home  industries  tended  to  decrease  both  the 
import  and  export  trade.  Raw  materials  for  manufacturing  found 
a  larger  home  market  than  formerly  at  American  mills  and  factories, 
and  the  growth  of  industrial  centers  and  city  population  provided  a 
larger  domestic  market  for  American  flour,  wheat,  com,  fish,  and 
provisions. 

The  American  protective  tariff  wall  gradually  being  erected  was  a 
hindrance  to  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures.  That  was  the 
immediate  purpose  of  the  protective  tariff  acts  of  1818, 1819,  1824,  and 
1828,  each  of  which  increased  the  rates  of  import  duties. 

England  and  most  other  powers  of  Europe  were  similarly  enacting 
tariff  laws  which  limited  the  foreign  market  for  American  exports.  The 
English  com  laws  and  continental  tariffs  were  strictly  enforced  against 
American  agricultural  products  and  foodstuffs*  *  Even  the  cotton  export 
trade,  which  grew  rapidly  during  these  years,  suffered  not  only  from 
reduced  prices,  but  from  the  British  policy  of  discrimination  in  favor  of 
cotton  from  British  possessions,  which  was  inaugurated  in  1819. 

Aside  from  the  legislative  restrictions,  the  European  demand  for 
American  agricultural  products  and  lumber  had,  since  the  retum  of 
peace  in  Europe,  fallen  back  to  a  normal  level.  The  great  increase  in 
exports  to  Europe  during  the  European  wars  was  by  its  very  nature 
temporary,  and  the  rebound  after  the  war  with  England  was  but 
nsitural.  Europe  had  now  definitely  returned  to  old  trade  channels, 
and  with  the  retum  came  a  falling  off  in  the  demand  for  American 
products. 

The  lack  of  cheap  and  adequate  transportation  facilities  between 
the  interior  and  the  seaports  srill  remained  a  powerful  obstacle  to  the 
ready  movement  of  imports  and  exports.    What  the  transportation 
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situation  was  during  these  years  and  how  it  was  slowly  being  improved 
by  the  building  of  canals  and  turnpikes,  the  extensive  use  of  flat-boats, 
and  the  introduction  of  river  steamboats  is  described  in  connection 
with  the  account  of  the  development  of  internal  commerce.^ 

SIX  YEARS  OF  IMPROVEMENT.  1831  TO  1S36. 

After  1830  the  trade  situation  became  somewhat  more  favorable  to 
an  increase  in  imports  and  exports.  In  1832  the  tariff,  although  still 
left  high  enough  to  protect  cotton,  woolen,  and  iron  manufactures, 
was  in  some  respects  reduced;  and  the  compromise  tariff  act  of  the 
following  year  provided  for  a  gradual  reduction  throughout  the  entire 
list  of  protected  industries.  The  long-standing  controversy  with  Great 
Britain  over  the  West  India  trade  was  settled  in  1830,  British  and 
American  vessels  thereafter  engaging  in  this  trade  on  terms  of  equality. 
The  principle  of  shipping  reciprocity,  which  had  been  applied  to  the 
direct  trade  with  foreign  countries  in  181 5,  was  in  1828  extended  to  the 
indirect  trade  as  well.  Reciprocal  shipping  arrangements  were  accord- 
ingly entered  into  with  Norway  and  Sweden,  Brazil,  Martinique,  and 
Guadeloupe  in  1828;  with  Prussia  in.  1829;  Great  Britain  and  Canada 
in  1830;  Austria-Hungary  in --^1831;  Spain,  Mexico,  and  Russia  in 
1832;  Mecklenburg-Schwerin  in  1834;  and  with  Portugal,  Madeira, 
Porto  Santos,  the  Azores,  Tuscany,  and  Venezuela  in  1836.  Many 
general  commerce  and  navigation  trearies  were  concluded  during  these 
six  years  and  the  years  immediately  preceding.' 

The  development  of  the  agricultural  industries  of  the  Central  States 
and  the  Southwest  was  gradually  resulting  in  the  production  of  a  large 
annual  surplus  of  farm  products.  Large  quantities  of  pork  and  beef 
products,  butter,  flour,  com,  whisky,  and  hemp  were  shipped  down 
the  Mississippi  River,  together  with  cargoes  of  staves,  bagging  and 
cordage,  candles,  and  other  rough  manufactures.  Siniultaneously, 
growing  quantities  of  western  products  were  moving  eastward  by  way 
of  the  Erie  Canal  route.  The  grov^h  of  cotton  culture  in  the  Southwest 
was  of  even  greater  importance  to  the  foreign  trade.  The  total  crop 
grew  from  979,000  bales  in  1830  to  1,423,000  in  1837,  and  nearly  the 
entire  increase  was  in  the  new  cotton  States  of  the  Southwest.'  South- 
ern agiiculture  was  becoming  highly  specialized,  the  one  great  crop 
being  cotton.  Specializadon  requires  exchange  of  commodities,  and 
at  this  time  its  chief  influence  was  on  the  foreign  trade,  for  although  the 
northern  cotton  mills  were  heavy  buyers,  three-fourths  of  the  total 
cotton  crop  was  obliged  to  seek  a  foreign  market.  Fortunately,  a 
stronger  demand  in  England  had  arisen,  both  because  of  the  rapid 

iSee  voL  I.  chap,  xiii,  pp.  213,  220. 

See  TVralMf.  ComentumM,  etc,  B€tmeem  ike  UniUd  Staiea  of  Ammica  ond  Oiktr  Werners,  1776' 
1909.    Senate  Doc.  No.  357.  61  Cong..  2 
niaininond,  Tki  CoUom  induHiy,  72. 
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expansion  of  the  British  cotton-textile  industry  and  of  a  decrease  in  the 
purchases  of  West  India  and  Brazilian  cotton.^  The  specialization  in 
cotton  culture  required  the  South  to  purchase  many  commodities.  A 
lucrative  trade  between  the  North  and  South  sprang  up,  and  the 
imports  into  the  South  from  abroad  were  also  largely  increased. 

Domestic  and  foreign  trade  were  stimulated  by  improvements  in 
the  means  of  transportation.  The  Erie  Canal,  opened  in  1825,  was  a 
pronounced  success;  the  Ohio  River,  in  1832,  was  connected  with  Lake 
Erie  by  the  Ohio  Canal;  over  300  steamboats  and  a  large  number  of 
flatboats  were  navigating  the  Mississippi  and  other  western  rivers. 
Canals  were  opened  between  Lake  Champlain  and  the  Hudson  River, 
between  the  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays,  between  the  interior  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  seaboard,  and  in  many  other  sections  of  the 
country.  By  the  end  of  this  period,  12  States  had  contracted  an  aggre- 
gate  canal  debt  of  over  ^60,000,000,  and  although  some  of  the  funds 
were  unwisely  spent,  in  many  instances  the  new  waterways  were 
highly  successful. 

The  advance  which  began  in  1831  and  ended  in  1837  carried  the 
foreign  trade  to  a  higher  level  than  it  had  reached  during  the  abnormal 
rise  of  the  years  1815  to  181 8.  The  exports  of  domestic  merchandise 
rose  from  $59,462,000  in  1830  to  nearly  $107,000,000  in  1836,  or  to  a 
point  over  $33,000,000  in  excess  of  the  previous  maximum  of  the  year 
18 1 8.  Though  the  re-exportation  of  foreign  products  was  now  of 
slight  importance,  the  annual  value  of  the  entire  export  trade  was 
$20,000,000  in  excess  of  what  it  had  been  in  any  year  of  the  past  history 
of  American  commerce. 

Tablb  50. — Valui  of  exports  and  imports  of  the  Uniud  StaUs^  1S30  to  i8$6. 


Year. 

Domestic 
exports. 

Foreign 
exports. 

Total 
exports. 

Imports. 

1830 
1831 
1832 
1833 
1834 
1835 
1836 

159,462,000 
61,277,000 
63,137,000 
70,317,000 
81,034,000 
101,189,000 
106,917,000 

114,387,000 
20,033,000 
24,040,000 
19,823,000 
23,313,000 
20,505,000 
21,746,000 

$73,849,000 

81,310,000 

87,177,000 

90,140,000 

104,347,000 

121,694.000 

128,663,000 

170,877,000 
103,191,000 
101,029,000 
108,118,000 
126,521,000 
149,896,000 
189,980,000 

The  increase  in  exports  was  general  in  all  the  North  and  South 
Atlantic  States  except  Pennsylvania  and  Maryland.  The  general 
exports  of  New  York  and  the  cotton  exports  of  Charleston  and  Savan- 
nah were  unusually  large.  Relatively,  even  greater  progress  was 
made  at  the  Gulf  ports,  and  by  1834  the  cotton  of  the  Southwest,  com- 
bined with  the  western  commodities  carried  down  the  Mississippi 
River,  made  New  Orleans  the  leading  exporting  city  of  the  United 
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States.  From  a  value  of  ^i  5»ooo,ooo  in  1830,  the  exports  from  Louisi- 
ana rose  to  $37»ooo,ooo  in  1836,  while  the  exports  from  New  York  in 
the  latter  year  amounted  in  value  to  only  $29,000,000.  The  foreign 
shipments  from  Mobile  during  the  same  years  advanced  from  $2,295,000 
to  $1 1,184,000,  their  value  being  greater  than  that  of  the  exports  of  any 
Atlantic  port  except  New  York  and  Charleston. 

The  increase  was  not  general  as  to  all  the  exports  of  the  country,  but 
it  included  some  of  the  leading  articles  of  commerce.  Unusual 
increases  were  made  in  tobacco  and  cotton  exports,  the  value  of  the 
cotton  rising  from  $29,674,000  in  1830  to  $71,285,000.  Smaller  gains 
were  made  in  the  foreign  shipments  of  flour,  provisions,  whale  oil, 
naval  stores,  staves  and  lumber,  and  manufactures. 

The  nature  of  the  articles  which  caused  the  enlarged  exports  confined 
the  growth  of  trade  mainly  to  the  markets  of  England  and  northern 
Europe.  Shipments  to  Great  Britain  increased  from  $28,841,000  in 
183 1  to  $53,302,000  in  1836,  and  those  to  France  rose  from  $5,635,000 
to  $19,608,000.  Smaller  but  increasing  quantities  were  shipped  to 
Scotland,  the  Hanse  Towns,  Belgium,  Russia,  Norway  and  Sweden, 
Spain,  and  Denmark.  The  shipments  to  Italy  and  Portugal  declined, 
and  outside  of  northern  Europe  and  Great  Britain  there  was  little 
increase  in  American  exports  except  to  Canada  and  the  British  West 
an\l  East  Indies.  This  was  not  an  era  of  expanding  trade  in  the  newer 
markets  of  the  world.  The  exports  to  China,  to  Manila,  the  Dutch 
East  Indies,  Mexico,  and  Central  and  South  America,  continued  at 
their  general  tevel  of  the  previous  period,  181 8  to  1830.  The  ship- 
ments to  the  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Danish  West  Indies  likewise  did  not 
increase,  and  those  to  the  French  West  Indies  suffered  a  decline. 

The  gro¥^h  in  exports  was  accompanied  by  an  even  greater  and 
more  general  increase  in  the  import  trade.  Its  value  rose  sharply  from 
$70,879,000  in  1830  to  $189,980,000  in  1836.  The  largest  quantities 
of  foreign  goods  came  from  Great  Britain,  France,  and  the  countries  of 
northern  Europe,  where  the  surplus  cotton  crop  of  the  United  States 
found  a  market.  From  all  the  countries  in  which  the  American  export 
trade  increased,  as  well  as  from  China,  Mexico,  Cuba,  Brazil,  Peru,  and 
Colombia,  there  came  a  growing  volume  of  imports. 

The  expanding  import  trade  centered  mainly  at  the  ports  of  the 
North  Atlantic.  At  all  the  large  North  Atlantic  ports,  even  at  Phila- 
delphia, where  the  export  trade  was  inactive,  the  import  trade  grad- 
ually increased.  Imports  entering  the  State  of  New  York  grew  in 
value  from  $35,624,000  in  1830  to  $118,253,000  in  1836,  comprising  62 
per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  the  entire  country.  From  New  York 
City,  Boston,  and  Philadelphia  the  foreign  goods  were  distributed 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  imports  moving  directly  to  the 
South  Atlantic  ports  from  abroad  also  increased,  but  they  were  trivial 
in  quantity  and  value  as  compared  with  their  cotton  exports.    The 
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imports  entering  New  Orleans,  the  leading  export  center,  likewise 
advanced,  but  they  were  less  than  one-half  the  exports  from  that  city 
and  very  much  less  than  the  import  trade  of  either  New  York  or  Boston. 
Alabama,  vrith  an  export  trade  valued  at  ^11,184,000,  imported  directly 
foreign  goods  valued  at  but  ^51,000;  while  Pennsylvania,  with  exports 
of  less  than  $4,000,000,  received  imports  valued  at  over  $i5/xxvx)0. 

It  does  not  follow  that  the  Southern  States  consumed  few  imports. 
On  the  contrary,  the  business  of  the  South  being  highly  spedaliimi,  it 
was  necessary  to  make  heavy  purchases  from  the  North,  of  foreign  as 
well  as  of  domestic  commodities.  Instead  of  importing  directly  from 
abroad,  the  South  was  wont  to  receive  many  foreign  goods  indirectly 
from  northern  merchants.  A  well-known  contemporary  southern  pub- 
lisher and  writer  described  as  follows  this  indirect  trade,  which  contin- 
ued for  many  years : 

"The  fact  is  forced  upon  us,  that  the  South,  though  furnishing  the  great 
aggregate  of  the  exports  of  the  country,  has  declined  in  the  rdative  importance 
ofits  foreign  commerce.  .  .  .  The  quesrion  then  presents  itself,  will  the 
South  be  content  with  its  present  position?  If  a  sreat  centralization  of 
capital  at  the  North  be  the  secret  of  its  vast  commerce,  have  not  we  to  balance 
s^ainst  it  many  other  advantages  ?  We  are  as  near  to  Europe,  nearer  to  the 
West  Indies,  to  South  America,  to  Mexico,  and  other  importamt  trading 
points.  Thousands  of  shipping  leave  our  ports  with  rich  products  aimually,  and 
they  must  return  directly  to  us,  in  mere  ballast,  or  take  a  circuitous  course 
back  by  the  way  of  New  York  or  Boston.  If  there  are  any  wares  or  merchan- 
dise to  return,  for  our  own  consumption,  for  the  cotton,  tobacco,  rice,  sugar, 
or  srain,  sent  by  us  to  Europe,  how  natural  and  proper  is  it  that  these  wares 
and  merchandise  should  return  directly  here,  without  being  saddled  with  die 
profits  of  intermediate  hands.  That  the  South  should  be  dependetU  upon 
the  North  for  its  imports  is  inexplicable  upon  any  sound  principle  of  political 
economy,  and  evidences  a  state  of  things  numiliarin^  in  the  extreme.  We  do 
not  want  capital^  but  most  sadly  want  entertrisff  which  God,  we  implore,  will 
give  to  our  children,  should  it  so  happen  tnat  we  are  irr^aimable  and  past 
all  hope."i 

A  DECADE  OF  IRREGULAR  FOREIGN  TRAI£,  IS37  TO  1846b 

The  buoyancy  of  foreign  trade  was  of  short  duration.  The»business 
prosperity  of  the  country  again  developed  a  speculative  fever  which 
resulted  in  another  serious  financial  and  industrial  panic.  Western 
land  speculation,  promoted  by  unsound  banking,  was  the  chief  field  of 
over-extended  credit.  The  number  of  banks  increased  from  329  in 
1829  to  788  in  1837,  bank  circulation  from  $48,000,000  to  $149,000,000, 
and  bank  loans  from  $137,000,000  to  $525,000,000.  When,  in  July 
1836,  the  famous  specie  circular  was  issued,  the  farmer  as  well  as  the 
land  speculator  was  unable  to  meet  his  obligations,  and  many  banks 
suspended.  Land  speculation,  moreover,  was  supplemented  by  over* 
extension  in  other  lines  of  business.    The  investment  of  public  as  well 
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as  private  funds  in  canals  and  other  internal  improvements  went 
beyond  the  bounds  of  safety;  private  business  of  many  kinds  was 
generally  over-extended;  and  the  distribution  of  the  Federal  surplus 
increased  the  likelihood  of  reacrion.  Prices  were  raised  to  a  speculative 
level,  and  as  a  climax  to  the  unsound  condirions  prevailing,  there  was 
a  crop  failure  in  1837. 

The  panic  of  1837  was  not  the  result  of  abnormal  foreign  trade,  as 
the  panic  of  1818-19  to  a  large  extent  had  been,  but  when  the  business 
reacrion  came,  a  setback  in  imports  and  exports  occurred.  In  one  year 
the  value  of  the  imports  shrank  nearly  $49,000,000,  and  that  of  the 
exports  over  $1 1 ,000,000.  It  was  several  years  before  the  effects  of  the 
panic  were  overcome,  and  even  then  there  was  nothing  to  stimulate 
the  foreign  trade.  As  is  shown  in  table  51,  the  value  of  neither  the 
import  nor  the  export  trade  had  at  the  end  of  a  decade  recovered  the 
level  occupied  in  1836.  The  volume  of  the  foreign  trade,  aside  from 
cotton  exports,  remained  almost  stationary. 

Tails  SL—Fslme  of  exports  mid  imforti  of  the  Uniud  Suoeif  1836  «9  1846. 


Yctf. 

Donertic 

Foreigii 

Total 

Imports. 

iiiii 

1106,917,000 
95,564,000 

113,896,000 
99,300,000 

102,142,000 

121,746,000 
21,855,000 
18,190,000 
15,347,000 
11,347,000 

1128,663,000 
117,419,000 
132,086,000 
114,647,000 
113,489,000 

1189,980,000 
140,989,000 
107,142,000 
117,255,000 
121,692,000 

Aside  ffom  the  increase  in  cotton  -culture,  no  positive  forces  to 
encourage  the  growth  of  foreign  trade  appeared  until  a  full  decade  had 
elapsed.  Though  further  improvement  in  the  facilities  for  internal 
transportation  was  essential  in  order  that  western  farm  produce  might 
move  at  lower  cost,  the  canal  policy  was  almost  abandoned  after  the 
panic,  and  railroad  construction  was  inactive  until  after  1846.  The 
country  was  afflicted  with  a  money  stringency  which  retarded  business 
investment.  Public  opinion  once  more  favored  a  protective  tariff,  and 
the  compromise  act  of  1833  was  in  1842  replaced  by  a  law  imposing 
higher  import  duties,  the  immediate  results  of  which  were  to  reduce 
still  further  the  import  trade  and  create  a  larger  home  market  for 
American  commodities. 

Aside  from  the  expansion  of  the  cotton  crop,  there  was  no  marked 
increase  in  production  during  this  decade,  and  consequently  no  need 
for  an  enlarged  foreign  market.  The  cotton  planters,  however,  whose 
crop  increased  from  1,361,000  bales  in  1836  to  2,100,000  in  1846  and 
2f395fOOO  in  the  previous  season,  were  sorely  in  need  of  markets. 
Though  the  value  of  the  cotton  exports  declined  from  $71,284,000  in 
1836  to  1(42,767,000  in  1846,  their  volume  grew  from  424,000,000  to 
547^000,000  pounds.    In  1845,  as  many  as  873,000,000  pounds  of  cotton 
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were  shipped  abroad,  but  the  value  of  these  exports  was  less  than 
$52,000^000.  In  the  cotton  trade,  as  distinct  from  other  branches  of 
the  foreign  trade,  the  dullness  was  due  not  to  a  decreased  volume  of  for- 
eign shipments,  but  to  the  low  prices  received  for  them. 

The  foreign  trade  as  a  whole  was  irregular,  but  neither  gained  nor 
lost  any  considerable  ground.  In  value  it  declined;  in  aggregate 
volume  it  rose  somewhat.  The  aggregate  gross  vessel  tonnage  entered 
and  cleared  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  grew  from 
3,295,000  tons  in  1836  to  6,300,000  in  1846.  The  value  of  the  trade 
with  the  British  West  Indies,  Canada,  Russia,  the  Hanse  Towns,  Italy, 
and  China  continued  slowly  to  increase.  That  with  the  leading  Euro* 
pean  markets— Great  Britain  and  France — underwent  a  heavy  decline, 
as  also  did  the  trade  with  Scotland,  Denmark,  the  East  Indies,  the 
Dutch  and  Danish  West  Indies,  Argentina,  and  Colombia.  The  Meid- 
can  trade  declined  abruptly,  for  Mexico  and  the  United  States  were 
preparing  for  the  war  which  began  in  1846.  The  trade  with  the 
remaining  portions  of  the  commercial  world  barely  maintained  the 
level  which  it  had  attained  during  the  years  1831  to  1836. 

FOURTEEN  YEARS  OF  BUOYANT  FOREIGN  TRADE.  1847  TO  I860. 

After  1846  a  series  of  events  occurred  which  resulted  in  the  rise  of  the 
foreign  trade  to  a  new  high  level. 

(i)  An  event  of  far-reaching  importance  was  the  discovery  of  gold 
in  California  in  1848.  When  the  news  of  the  discovery  reached  the 
Middle  West  and  East,  thousands  of  gold-hunters  migrated  in  caravans 
across  the  plains  and  mountains,  in  sailing  clippers  around  Cape  Horn, 
and  in  steamers  to  and  beyond  Nicaragua  and  Panama.  The  Panama 
Railroad,  which  began  operation  in  1855,  greatly  increased  the  use  of 
the  Panama  route.  In  1851  gold  was  discovered  in  Australia,  and  in 
1859  a  gold  stampede  to  Colorado  began.  The  combined  product  of 
all  the  newly  discovered  gold  mines  increased  the  specie  of  the  world 
sufficiently  to  raise  the  prices  of  commodities,  to  act  as  a  powerful 
stimulus  to  production,  and  to  enlarge  the  purchasing  demand  in  this 
and  other  countries.  For  the  time  being,  the  money  stringency,  which 
had  acted  as  a  hindrance  to  production  and  commerce,  was  removed, 
and  the  country  experienced  an  era  of  exceptional  business  prosperity. 
^  Another  cause  of  great  influence  was  the  rapid  construction  of  rail- 
roads. Sdmulated  by  the  abundance  of  money,  by  general  business 
prosperity,  by  the  opening  of  the  West,  by  public-land  grants,  stock 
subscriptions,  and  other  forms  of  public  aid,^  and  by  the  eagerness 
of  the  investing  and  speculative  public  to  purchase  securities,  railroad 
construction  advanced  at  a  rapid  rate  and  the  railroad  mileage  of  the 
country  rose  from  9,021  miles  in  1850  to  30,635  in  i860.  Not  only 
were  the  leading  trade  centers  of  the  East  joined  by  rail,  but  most 
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of  the  large  eastern  trunk  lines  were  completed,  and  for  the  first  time 
the  Mississippi  Valley  was  effectively  connected  with  the  Atlantic 
seaboard.^  Although  construction  was  less  active  in  the  South,  a 
group  of  railroads  was  built  to  connect  the  South  Atlantic  ports  with 
the  interior,  and  another  group  extended  northward  from  the  Gulf 
ports.  Effective  means  of  communication  were  simultaneously  estab- 
lished. The  postal  system  was  rapidly  extended,  and  by  i860  most  of 
the  large  cities  were  connected  by  a  telegraph  system  aggregating 
50,000  miles  of  line. 

(3)  The  rapid  opening  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  was  of  primary 
importance  to  the  foreign  trade.  The  westward  migration  and  the 
land  speculation  of  earlier  years  were  now  resulting  in  the  rapid  develop- 
ment of  agricultural  resources.  In  1838  Chicago,  a  small  fur-trading 
station,  made  its  first  shipment  of  wheat,  amounting  to  78  bushels. 
No  other  grain,  no  flour,  or  provisions  were  then  shipped  from  the 
future  metropolis  of  the  West,  but  in  i860  Chicago  shipped  698,000 
barrels  of  flour,  13,700,000  bushels  of  com,  and  12,402,000  bushels  of 
wheat.  Illinois,  Indiana,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin  outranked  Pennsyl- 
vania and  New  York  as  grain-producing  States,  and  promising  begin- 
nings were  made  in  Michigan,  in  the  trans-Mississippi  States  of  Iowa, 
Missouri,  and  Minnesota,  and  in  California  and  Oregon.  The  Hve- 
stock  and  provision  trade  still  centered  mainly  at  Cincinnati  and 
Louisville,  but  it  had  spread  westward  through  Indiana,  Illinois,  and 
Missouri;  and  Chicago,  Indianapolis,  and  St.  Louis  became  shipping 
and  packing  centers.  In  1850  Kentucky  and  Tennessee  were  the  lead- 
ing hog-raising  States,  but  by  i860  they  were  superseded  by  Indiana, 
Illinois,  and  Missouri. 

(4)  The  relatively  prosperous  decade  and  a  half  that  preceded  i860 
was  an  era  of  rapidly  increasing  agricultural  production,  compelling  pro- 
ducers to  seek  foreign  as  well  as  home  markets.  The  cotton  crop,  which 
even  before  1846  had  been  so  large  as  to  embarrass  the  southern  planters 
with  declining  prices,  grew  from  1,424,000  bales  in  1837  to  3,841,000  in 
i860.  The  wheat  crop  rose  from  84,823,000  bushels  in  1840  to 
173,105,000  in  i860;  the  corn  crop  from  3779532,000  to  838,793,000 
bushels;  the  number  of  hogs  from  26,000,000  to  33,500,000;  the  num- 
ber of  beef  cattle  from  15,000,000  to  nearly  25,500,000;  and  the 
tobacco  crop  grew  from  219,000,000  to  434,000,000  pounds. 

The  manufacturing  industries  also  increased  their  output.  In  i860 
the  cottcm  mills  consumed  423,000,000  pounds  of  cotton  as  compared 
with  126,000,000  in  1840;  and  during  the  same  period  the  output  of 
the  woolen  mills  advanced  from  a  value  of  $20,700,000  to  $73,454,000. 
The  ofiicial  value  of  all  the  manufactures  produced  in  the  United  States 
rose  from  $1,000,000,000  in  1850  to  $1,886,000,000  in  i860.  But  the 
growth  in  home  industries  did  not  increase  the  domestic  market  suffi- 

^See  voL  I,  chap.  ziv.  pp.  237-241. 
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ciently  to  counterbalance  the  rapid  growth  of  the  agricultural  crops. 
Netdier  did  it  prevent  a  marked  increase  in  the  imports  from  foreigp 
countries. 

(5)  It  was  fortunate  that  the  foreign  demand  for  American  farm 
products  grew  rapidly  during  these  years  of  increasing  pioducdon. 
One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  foreign  trade  in  grain,  flour,  and 
provisions  had  been  the  com  laws  of  Great  Britain.  These  were  in 
1846  superseded  by  a  system  of  gradually  declining  import  dudes 
which,  in  1849,  reached  a  free-trade  basis,  thereby  opening  Great  Brit- 
ain to  American  foodstuffs  under  favorable  conditions.  Just  as  the 
tariff  barriers  were  being  removed,  Ireland  suffered  a  severe  food  famine 
and  was  obliged  to  import  breadstuffs  from  abroad. 


Table  52.— fWii#  of  ixports  mid  imporu  of  ihe  Uniui  St^s^  1846  to  /Mo. 


Yew. 

Domestic 
exporU. 

Fofeign 

exports. 

Total 
exports. 

1846 
1847 
1850 
1855 
1858 
1859 
1860 

1102,142,000 
150,311,000 
136,947,000 
246,709,000 
293,758,000 
335,894,000 
373,189,000 

111,347,000 
8,338,000 
14,952,000 
28,448,000 
30,886,000 
20,895,000 
26,933,000 

1113,489,000 
158,649,000 
151,899,000 
275,157,000 
324,644,000 
356,789,000 
400,122,000 

1121,692,000 
146,546,000 
178,138,000 
261,469,000 
282,613,000 
338,768,000 
362,166,000 

In  1854,  moreover,  the  agents  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
negotiated  a  reciprocity  treaty  which  went  into  effect  in  the  following 
year.  This  treaty  provided  for  reciprocal  freedom  of  trade  in  the  chief 
agricultural  and  raw  products  of  both  countries,  and  the  mutually  free 
markets  for  these  commodities  increased  to  some  extent  both  the  ex- 
port and  import  trade.  The  effect  in  the  United  States,  however,  was 
chiefly  upon  imports,  for  nearly  all  the  articles  included  in  the  treaty, 
except  rice,  cotton,  naval  stores,  and  tobacco,  were  those  of  whidi 
Canada  had  a  surplus.  American  manufactures,  not  being  included  in 
the  treaty,  were  barred  from  Canadian  markets  by  gradually  increa»> 
ing  tariffs. 

(6)  While  the  export  trade  was  encouraged  by  the  adoprion  of  the 
free-trade  policy  in  Great  Britain,  public  sentiment  in  the  United  States 
was  once  more  swinging  in  favor  of  reduced  import  duries.  In  1846 
the  protective-tariff  policy  of  the  United  States  was  modified  by  the 
Walker  act,  and  in  1857  a  still  further  reduction  in  the  tariflF  rates  was 
made.  The  moderated  duties  remained  in  force  until  the  Civil  War, 
and  opened  the  door  to  foreign  iron  and  other  metals,  to  manufactures 
of  iron,  wool,  cotton,  leather,  glass,  paper,  wood,  wool,  and  sugar* 

Stimulated  by  the  various  events  mentioned  above,  the  foreign  trade 
increased  with  great  rapidity.    The  value  of  all  exported  commodities 
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rose  from  $ii3»489>ooo  in  1846  to  over  $158,649,000  in  the  following 
year,  and  to  over  $400,000,000  in  i86o.  The  exports  of  domestic 
products  advanced  from  a  islue  of  over  $102,000,000  in  1846  to 
$373»i89/xx3  in  i860,  and  during  the  same  period  the  value  of  the  im- 
port trade  increased  from  $121,692,000  'to  over  $^62,000,000.  The 
panic  of  1857  caused  a  temporary  decline,  but  within  less  than  a  year 
after  the  crisis  there  was  a  full  recovery  and  both  imports  and  exports 
steadily  advanced. 

The  export  trade  was  especially  buoyant.  Although  exports  had 
occasionally  exceeded  imports  in  the  past,  it  was  during  this  period 
that  the  favorable  balance  of  exports  became  a  feature  of  American 
commerce.  With  the  single  exception  of  rice,  the  increase  in  the 
exports  of  the  leading  agricultural  coipmodities  was  general.  Even 
had  there  been  no  progress  in  the  shipment  of  famvproducts  other  than 
cotton,  the  export  trade  would  have  moved  to  a  higher  level,  for  cotton 
exports  increased  from  1,667,000  bales  in  1846  to  the  unprecedented 
total  of  3,774,000  in  i860,  from  a  value  of  $42,767,000  to  $191^06,000. 
Now,  however,  for  the  first  time,  western  grain  and  provisions  became 
items  of  real  importance  in  the  foreign  trade.  It  has  been  aptly  stated 
that  '*one  may  perhaps  date  the  creation  of  a  world  market  for  grain 
from  the  year  1846,  when  Great  Britain  becam#  a  large  importer."^ 
In  i860,  the  United  States  exported  4,155,000  bushels  of  wheat  and 
3,314,000  of  com,  2,612,000  barrels  of  wheat  flour,  and  provisions 
valued  at  $16,612,000.  In  1840,  the  total  exports  of  foodstuffs  had 
been  valued  at  $20,500,000,  but  their  value  in  i860  had  risen  to 
$50,791,000.  A  few  years  earlier,  in  1857,  when  the  grain  crop  was 
large  and  the  home  demand  temporarily  at  low  ebb,  14,570,000  bushels 
of  wheat,  7,505,000  bushels  of  corn,  and  3,712,000  barrels  of  wheat 
flour  had  been  shipped  to  foreign  markets.  In  that  year  the  exports 
of  breadstuffs  alone  were  valued  at  over  $55,500,000. 

The  foreign  trade  in  forest  products  also  increased.  In  1853,  lumber 
exports  had  been  valued  at  $2,832,000,  but  during  the  following  year 
they  suddenly  rose  to  $5>4i9,ooo,  and  by  i860  they  had  reached  a  value 
of  $6,414,000.  The  exports  of  leaf  tobacco  advanced  from  $8,478,000 
in  1846  to  nearly  $16,000,000  in  i860  and  in  1857  aggregated 
$20,6io/xx>.  Substantial  gains  were  made  in  the  shipment  of  manu- 
factured goods.  In  i860  the  exports  of  cotton  goods  were  valued  at 
^io>935t<)c^  i'^n  products  at  $5,870,000,  wood  manufactures  at 
$io,048/xx>,  and  a  promising  beginning  had  been  made  in  the  foreign 
shipment  of  tobacco  manufactures,  leather  goods,  chemicals,  vehicles,  and 
copper  manufactures.  The  total  exports  of  manufactures  rose  from 
$i5,425/xx>  in  1840  to  $23,223,000  in  1850,  and  $48,453,000  in  i860.' 
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The  foreign  trade  in  naval  stores,  which  had  long  lost  its  prominent 
position,  increased  in  value  from  less  than  $1,000,000  to  nearly 
$4,000,000.  Exports  of  fisH  and  whale  products  likewise  advanced 
slightly,  but  the  once  controlling  position  of  the  fisheries  in  the  foreign 
trade  was  permanently  taken  by  the  cotton  of  the  South,  the  grain- 
fields  and  packing-plants  of  the  West,  and  the  factories  of  the  East. 

The  export  trade  flowed  in  growing  volumes  to  nearly  all  the  great 
markets  of  the  world.  England  afforded  a  large  foreign  market  for 
cotton,  fl^ur,  wheat,  com,  and  provisions.  In  1846,  American  exports 
to  England  were  valued  at  $42,781,000,  and  by  t86o  they  reached  a 
total  of  over  $187,000,000.  The  exports  to  France  rose  to  over 
$59,000,000.  In  Ireland  and  Scotland,  in  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Holland, 
Russia,  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  even  in  Spain  and  Italy,  the  market 
for  American  agricultural  exports  increased.  In  no  part  of  commercial 
Europe  did  the  American  trade  fail  to  grow  except  in  Denmark,  Aus- 
tria, and  Belgium.  Many  other  parts  of  the  world  bought,  in  con- 
stantly increasing  quantities^  the  products  of  the  United  States.  The 
reciprocity  treaty  with  Canada  and  the  treaty  of  ptece  with  Mexico 
opened  the  markets  of  the  nearest  neigjibors  of  the  nation,  while  Com- 
modore Perry's  famous  visit  to  Japan  and  the  treaty  with  China 
following  the  British^hinese  opium  war  secured  the  free  admission  of 
American  vessels  and  products  to  various  ports  of  the  two  great  nations 
of  the  Far  East;  the  ^* sugar-trade  period '^  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
began  in  1853,  and  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Australia  in  1851  soon 
created  in  that  continent  a  tparket  for  American  foodstuffs  and  mining 
machinery.  Larger  markets  were  found  in  Brazil,  Argentina,  Chile,  and 
Peru,  in  Cuba  and  the  British  West  Indies,  in  the  British  East  Indies, 
and  in  Africa.  In  fact,  with  but  one  important  exception  there  was  a 
constant  expansion  of  the  export  trade  to  all  markets.  The  exception 
was  the  West  Indies.  In  Cuba  and  the  British  islands  alone  was  there  an 
increasing  trade,  the  shipments  to  Haiti,  the-Dutch,  French,  and  Danish 
islands  either  remaining  about  the  same  or  declining  to  a  Jower  level. 

The  development  of  the  import  trade  was  in  a  somewhat  different 
direction.  While  77.5  per  cent  of  the  export  trade  centered  in  the  Old 
World  markets,  less  than  60  per  cent  of  the  imports  came  from  Euro- 
pean countries.  The  excess  of  exports  over  imports,  which  had 
come  to  be  a  regular  feature  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
during  this  prosperous  era,  was  due  almost  entir^  to  the  favor* 
able  balance  which  appeared  in  the  European  trade.  The  import 
trade  with  England  and  all  the  north  European  countries,  except  Den<- 
mark,  Russia,  and  Norway  and  Sweden, .gradually  increased,  but  in  no 
case,  except  in  the  trade  with  Germany,  did  the  imports  increase  as 
rapidly  as  exports,  and  the  imports  from  the  countries  south  of  France 
actually  declined  in  volume.  Except  in  the  case  of  the  trade  vrith 
Australia  and  Africa,  in  which  the  imports  and  exports  vrere  practically 
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equal,  the  import  trade  with  non-European  countries  increased  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  and  was  larger  than  the  export  trade.  The  imports 
from  South  America  rose  from  $16,647,000  in  1850  to  nearly  $36,000,000 
in  i860;  those  from  foreign  North  America  during  the  same  decade 
gr^w  from  $24,136,000  to  over  $75,000,000;  those  from  the  Orient 
advanced  from  $10,315,000  to  $26,202,000.  Aside  from  the  imports 
of  rough  Canadian  lumber  after  1854,  there  were  no  marked  changes 
in  the  nature  of  the  commodities  imported.  The  relative  proportion 
of  tropical  and  subtropical  foods  and  of  raw  materials  for  use  in  Ameri- 
can industries  increased  to  some  extent,  and  that  of  manufactures 
declined,  but  in  i860  over  57  per  cent  of  the  imports  still  consisted  of 
foreign  manufactures. 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  the  growth  in  the  foreign  commerce 
of  the  nation  during  these  fourteen  years  was  the  revival  of  the  foreign 
carrying  trade.  Nothing  serves  better  to  show  the  increase  in  the 
volume  of  the  foreign  commerce  than  the  fact  that  the  aggregate 
vessel  entrances  and  clearances  rose  from  6,300,000  gross  tons  in  1846 
to  17,067,000  in  i860.  Of  the  entrances  and  clearances  in  i860,  71  per 
cent  was  made  by  American  vessels,  and  66.5  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  total  foreign  trade  for  the  year  was  carried  in  American  bottoms. 
The  relative  proportion  carried  in  American  ships  was  less  than  it 
had  been  in  the  past,  but  nevertheless  the  American  vessel  tonnage 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  reached  the  highest  point  in  its  entire 
history.  During  the  three  decades  following  the  war  of  181 2,  American 
shipping,  suffering  from  the  reverses  caused  by  the  loss  of  the  European 
carrying  trade  after  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  substitution 
of  shipping  reciprocity  for  shipping  protection  under  the  acts  of  181 5 
and  1828,  and  the  many  years  of  unsteady  foreign  trade,  did  not  pros- 
per greatly,  and  in  1846  the  total  burden  of  vessels  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  amounted  to  only  943,000  tons,  which  was  less  than  the  tonnage 
owned  in  18 10.  After  1846,  however,  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  ocean 
fleet  rapidly  increased,  reaching  the  unprecedented  total  of  2,379,000 
tons  in  i860.  In  the  following  year  it  aggregated  2,496,000  tons — ^the 
highest  point  in  the  history  of  American  shipping. 

SUMMARY  AND  CONCLUSION 

The  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  had  a  remarkable 
growth  during  the  forty-five  years  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  The  nation 
saw  its  exports  rise  from  $52,558,000  in  181 5  to  over  $400,000,000  in 
i860;  its  imports  from  $113,041,000  to  over  $362,000,000;  its  deep-sea 
entrances  and  clearances  from  1,735,000^  to  17,000,000  tons.  The 
gjoss  tonnage  of  its  ocean  fleet  rose  from  854,000  to  2,379,000  tons. 
Though  the  course  of  this  development  was  rendered  irregular  on 
account  of  the  recurring  years  of  depression  and  stagnation,  the  period 

^Year  1821;  official  data  for  previous  years  not  available. 
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as  a  whole  was  nevertheless  one  of  great  expansion,  and  in  the  general 
prosperity  which  marked  the  closing  years  the  foreign  trade  reached 
the  highest  stage  ,of  development  ever  attained  up  to  that  time. 

During  these  years  of  prosperous  growth  the  general  character  of 
the  foreign  commerce  was  in  many  respects  considerably  altered*  First 
of  all,  there  was  a  permanent  relative  decline  in  the  volume  of  foreign 
re-exports.  The  yeariy  re-exportation  of  foreign  commodiues,  which 
had  been  such  a  prominent  feature  of  the  American  over-sea  trade 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  dwindled  away,  and  domestic  commodities, 
the  products  of  the  farms,  forests,  and  factories  of  the  United  States, 
made  up  most  of  the  cargoes  for  the  export  trade.  The  constant 
growth  in  the  exportation  of  domesric  products  brought  about,  as 
another  noteworthy  change,  a  great  rise  in  the  importance  of  exports 
as  compared  to  imports.  Though  the  import  trade  was,  throughout 
the  greatest*  part  of  the  period,  of  larger  value  than  the  export  trade, 
the  steady  development  of  the  manufacturing  and  agricultural  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States  and  the  altered  commercial  policy  eventually 
created  conditions  which  produced  an  excess  of  exports.  Radical 
changes  occurred  in  the  nature  of  the  domestic  exports.  Though  the 
leaf-tobacco  crop  increased  in  volume,  the  increase  was  not  so  much  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia  as  in  the  Middle  West,  and  the  relative  import- 
ance of  tobacco  as  an  export  was  permanently  lost.  Exports  <^  fish 
and  naval  stores  likewise  increased  to  some  extent,  but  relatively  they 
occupied  an  unimportant  position  in  the  total  foreign  trade.  Indigo 
exports  all  but  disappeared,  and  the  fur  and  rice  trades  declined  to 
insignificance.  The  place  of  these  long-standing  exports  was  taken  by 
new  products.  Throughout  this  entire  period  cotton  was  the  undis- 
puted king  of  exports;  western  flour,  wheat,  com,  and  provisions 
gradually  became  important  items;  the  foreign  lumber  trade,  which 
had  been  light  for  many  years,  revived  during  the  fifties,  when  the  lum- 
ber industry  moved  into  new  regions;  and  gradually  some  of  the  fac- 
tories and  mills  which  were  fostered  by  congressional  aid  sought  foreign 
as  well  a»  domestic  markets.  These  changes  were  the  inevitable  con- 
sequence 6f  the  fundamental  industrial  transition  which  was  slowly 
taking  place.  The  South  turned  from  tobacco,  naval  stores,  indigo, 
and  nce  to  cotton;  the  North  from  fishing  and  the  fur  trade  to  agricul- 
ture and  manufacturing.  The  vast  farming  resources  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley  were  tapped,  and  improved  transportation  facilities  connected 
this  western  empire  with  the  large  seaports  to  the  east  and  south. 

In  addition  to  the  marked  alteration  in  the  volume  of  the  foreign 
trade,  there  was  a  great  change  in  its  geographical  bases.  The  country 
itself  grew  in  area.  Florida  was  added  to  the  national  domain  in  1819^ 
Texas  in  1845,  the  Oregon  country  in  1846,  California  and  the  region 
between  Texas  and  the  Pacific  in  1848  and  1853,  and  with  the  a^utsW^ 
tion  of  this  immense  territory  the  expfn^  trade  ceased  to  be  confinM  to' 
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the  Atlantic  States  from  North  Carolina  to  New  England.  Tern  and 
Caltfomia  in  i860  had  a  greater  export  trade  than  Pennsylvania  or 
Yiigmia;  New  Orleans  during  various  years  exported  greater  quantities 
of  domesric  products  than  Ncmr  York;  and  the  exports  of  Alabama  also 
exceeded  those  of  every  Atlaosae  State  except  New  York.  The  import 
trade  confined  itself  more  neariy  to  its  old-established  channels.  The 
South  did  much  of  iu  importing  indirectly  through  the  ports  of  the 
North  Atlantic.  In  i860  New  York  handled  70  per  cent  of  the  entire 
import  trade  of  the  country,  an  aggregate  of  $248/X)0»ooo.  Massa- 
chusetts was  second  with  imports  valued  at  ^i/xx>»ooo^  and  Louisiana 
third,  with  less  than  $23,000^000. 

As  the  foreign  trade  grew  larger,  it  gradually  lost  much  of  its  adven- 
turous character.  Instead  of  being  obliged  to  develop  a  speculative 
and  hazardous  trade  in  far-oflP,  unknown  lands,  most  of  the  exporters 
were  able  to  turn  their  attention  chiefly  to  the  possibilities  of  trade 
with  Europe.  The  markets  in  the  Orient,  South  America,  Canada, 
and  Australia  became  larger,  but  the  bulk  of  the  cotton,  grain,  flour, 
and  provision  exports  could  most  readily  be  sold  in  Europe.  The  old 
markets  of  the  West  Indies,  which  had  been  the  mainstay  of  the  New 
England  and  middle  colonies,  gradually  declined,  relatively  and  actually. 
During  these  years,  as  before,  China,  Manila,  the  East  Indies,  Africa, 
Brazil,  and  the  newer  regions  of  the  world  offered  opportunities  to  the 
importer  rather  than  to  the  exporter. 

A  great  change  took  place  in  the  relative  positions  of  the  domestic 
and  foreign  commerce.  Great  as  was  the  growth  of  foreign  trade,  the 
internal  commerce  grew  more  rapidly,  and  before  i860  it  had  far  sur- 
passed in  volume  the  commerce  with  foreign  nations.  During  the  period 
from  1815  to  i860  the  "American  system"  arose  in  response  to  the 
demand  for  home  manufactures  and  home  markets  for  agricultural 
crops.  A  large  number  of  populous  industrial  and  commercial  cities 
grew  up  to  provide  a  domestic  market  for  the  agricultural,  sea,  and 
forest  products  of  the  country.  A  sectional  specialization  of  industry 
led  to  an  ever-increasing  volume  of  exchanges  among  the  various  parts 
of  the  Union,  and  American  producers,  with  the  exception  of  the  cotton 
planters,  were  freed  in  a  large  measure  from  the  dependence  upon  a 
foreign  market,  which  had  characterized  their  economic  condition  of 
former  years. 
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Throughout  the  period  from  1830  to  i860,  when  both  foreign  and 
internal  commerce  were  expanding  and  the  country  as  a  whole  was 
prosperous,  there  was  discontent  in  the  South.  Having  few  prod- 
ucts at  that  time  to  sell  in  the  domestic  market  and  few  manufactur- 
ing industries  to  protect,  and  producing  large  quantities  of  cotton  to  sell 
in  foreign  markets,  and  having  to  purchase  many  wares  abroad  or  in 
the  North,  the  Southern  States  were  hostile  to  the  protective  tariff. 
With  heavy  investments  in  slaves  and  with  agricultural  industries 
based  upon  slave  labor,  they  bitterly  resented  the  growth  of  the  anti- 
slavery  sentiment  in  the  North.  To  the  people  of  the  Southern  States, 
the  interests  of  the  North  and  South  appeared  to  be  wholly  apart. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  secession  of  the  Southern  States 
occasioned  a  temporary  panic  among  the  business  houses  of  the  entire 
country.  The  wonder  is  that  the  business  of  the  Northern  States 
recovered  so  soon.  The  foreign  as  well  as  the  domestic  trade  of  the 
South  was  almost  completely  demolished  by  the  invading  armies  and 
the  blockading  men-of-war;  but  in  the  North  the  domestic  trade  soon 
recovered  from  the  first  shock  and  the  foreign  trade  became  unusually 
active. 

EF7ECT  OF  THE  WAR  UPON  EXPORT  TRADE. 

The  recorded  export  trade  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  as  is  shown  in 
table  S3,  fell  from  over  $400,000,000  in  i860  to  $227,558,000  in  1862, 
but  this  decline  was  due  quite  largely  to  the  almost  complete  absence 
of  southern  cotton  exports.  It  is  no  less  than  remarkable  that  the 
official  exports  of  the  country,  aside  from  cotton,  actually  increased  in 
value  from  $208,31.5,000  in  i860  to  $215,294,000  in  the  following  year, 
and  to  $261,469,000  in  1863.  The  North  Atlantic  ports  were  busier 
than  they  had  ever  been  in  their  entire  previous  history,  for  various 
events  directed  an  unusual  volume  of  surplus  goods  in  their  direction. 

(i)  The  agricultural  crops  of  the  North,  instead  of  declining  when 
great  armies  of  men  left  the  farms  in  answer  to  the  call  of  President 
Lincoln,  were  very  greatly  increased.  Women  worked  in  the  fields, 
farm  machinery  was  rapidly  introduced,  immigrants  came  from 
abroad,  thousands  of  families  migrated  northward  from  the  border 
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States,  and  cheap  lands  were  offered  by  the  Federal  Government,  the 
railroads,  and  the  States.  The  wheat  crop  of  every  war  year  exceeded 
the  record  crop  of  1859,  and  the  principal  western  wheat  States  doubled 
their  output.  The  com  crop  of  the  country  as  a  whole  declined  some- 
what, but  in  the  Western  States  it,  too,  increased.^  While  only  the 
usual  number  of  hogs  were  raised,  the  number  put  on  the  market  was 
larger  than  ever  before  and  the  number  packed  was  almost  doubled. 

Tablb  S^. —Recorded  exporU  and  imports  of  the  Uniud  StaUs  dwring  tki  CwU  War, 


VoLr. 

Ezportiof 
mcrchaiidJae. 

Exports  of 
merchandise 
and  specie. 

Exports  other 
than  cotton. 

Imports  of 
merchandise. 

Imports  of 
merchandise 
and  specie. 

Excess  of 
exports. 

1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 

$333,576,000 
219,554.000 
190.670.000 
203.964.000 
158.838.000 
166.029.000 

1400.122.000 
249.345.000 
227.558.000 
268.121.000 
264.235.000 
233.673.000 

^1208.315.000 
215.294.000 
226.378^000 
261,469.000 
254.339.000 
226.837.000 

8353.616.000 
289.311.000 
189.357.000 
243.336.000 
316.447.000 
238.746.000 

8362.166.000 
335.650.000 
205.772.000 
252.920,000 
329.563.000 
248.556.000 

837.956.000 
^86.305.000 
21.786.000 
15.201.000 
>65.328.000 
'14.883.000 

^Cotton  exports  aoccAted  as  given  in  Evans.  DonuHic  Exports,  £789-1883,  p.  126. 
'Excess  of  imports. 

Tablb  54. — Tonnage  of  entrances  and  cUaranees  and  percentage  Awuriean  and  foreign  vessels 

during  the  Cioil  frar. 


Year. 


and 


of  tonnage 
American. 


Percentage  of 
trade  in  Amer- 
ican vessels. 


1860 
1861 
1862 
1863 
1864 
1865 


Gross  tons. 
17.065.000 
14.393.000 
14,702.000 
14.766.000 
13.370.000 
12.781.000 


71 
70 
69 
62 
46 
47 


66.5 
65.2 
50.0 
41.4 
27.5 
27.7 


(2)  Protected  by  heavy  war  tariffs,  practically  all  the  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  North  rapidly  increased  their  output.  There  were 
but  two  important  exceptions — ^the  cotton  mills  and  the  whisky  dit- 
tilleries.  The  former,  being  unable  to  obtain  sufficient  raw  cotton, 
were  temporarily  displaced  by  woolen  mills,  and  the  latter,  suffering 
from  the  heavy  excise  taxes  on  whisky,  were  partly  replaced  by  an 
increasing  number  of  breweries.  The  flour,  meat-packing,  woolen- 
textile,  sugar-refining,  lumber^  leather,  and  iron  industries,  after  the 
first  shock  of  the  war  panic,  continued  to  enjoy  the  prosperity  which 
had  b^un  before  the  war.  The  petroleum  industry,  which  began  in 
1859,  conrinued  throughout  the  war;  even  the  shipments  of  whale  oil 
to  foreign  markets  made  progress  until  the  ShenaiidtHih  went  on  its  voy- 
age of  destruction  among  the  defenseless  North  Pacific  whaling-ships. 


mtt.  Social  and  JndmUrial 
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(3)  A  larger  share  of  the  increased  agricultural  cr^  and  of  the 
output  of  manufactures  sought  foreign  markets  because  the  home 
demand  was .  inadequate.  The  trade  between  the  North  and  South 
was  abnost  completely  stopped  and  the  requirements  of  the  East  and 
West  were  too  small  to  absorb  the  total  supply. 

(4)  Fortunately,  a  heavy  demand  for  American  foodstuffs  arose  in 
European  countries.  The  crops  of  England  were  a  failure  in  1860^ 
1 861 9  and  1862,  and  Russia,  rrussia»  and  France,  which*  with  the 
United  States,  were  the  usual  granaries  of  Great  Britain*  were  unable 
to  respond  with  increased  shipments.  The  Briush  Government,  the 
friend  of  the  South,  was  reluctant  to  admit  that  northern  grain  as  well 
as  southern  cotton  were  of  vital  importance  to  the  econcmiic  welfare  of 
Great  Britain;  yet  the  need  of  American  wheat  and  flour*  if  it  did  not 
prevent  the  recognition  of  the  Confederacy  by  Great  Britain*  at  least 
contributed  to  that  result.^ 

(5)  The  brunt  of  the  war  was  borne  by  the  South.  The  Mississippi 
River  route  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  was  for  long  periods  of  rime  prac- 
tically closed  to  navigarion,  and  this  compelled  the  agricultural  ex- 
ports of  the  West  to  be  marketed  in  the  East  and  exported  through  the 
North  Atlantic  ports.  The  east-and-west  trunk-line  railroads  carried 
a  large  tonnage  of  farm  products;  the  lake  route  from  Chicago  and  Mil- 
waukee to  the  East  became  an  established  avenue  for  grain  exports*  and 
the  Erie  Canal  as  usual  competed  for  a  share  of  the  western  tonnage. 
The  exports  of  every  North  Atlantic  State  from  Maine  to  Maryland 
were  greater  in  volume  and  in  value  during  the  war  than  they  had  been 
in  i860. 

The  increased  exports  included  practically  all  products  of  western 
agriculture.  During  the  years  i860  to  i86z,  wheat  exports  rote 
rapidly  from  4,155,000  to  37,290/xx>  bushels,  com  from  3*314*000  to 
nearly  19,000,000  bushels,  and  wheat  flour  from  2,612*000  to  4*882*000 
barrels.  During  1864  and  186$  the  foreign  shipments  were  somewhat 
less  than  in  1862*-  but  they  remained  in  excess  of  what  they  had  been 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Increased  quantities  of  bacon  and 
hams,  lard,  tallow,  pork,  cheese,  butter,  soap,  iron  manufactures*  boots 
and  shoes,  and  whale  oil  were  likewise  shipped  to  foreign  markets. 

The  growing  agricultural  exports  went  chiefly  to  the  food-imporring 
centers  of  the  Old  World — England,'  Hamburg,  Bremen*  HcJland*  and 
Belgium.  But  the  exports  to  Canada*  the  West  Indies*  South  America* 
Africa*  Australia*  China*  and  the  East  Indies  conrinued  to  increase* 
none  of  them  losing  ground.  These  non-European  countries*  not  being 
purchasers  of  cotton*  were  not  so  vitally  affected  by  the  blockade  of 
southern  ports.  The  only  important  markets  in  which  American 
trade  fell  abruptly  and  remained  at  low  ebb  unril  peace  returned  were 
the  grain-producing  countries  of  Europe — France*  Austria*  Hungary* 
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Itaiy»  Russtay  Prussia,  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  Spain.  When  the  cot- 
ton trade  with  England  was  suspended,  the  grain  trade  largely  took 
its  place;  but  unfortunately  the  nations  of  continental  Europe  were 
not  importers  d  grain  and  they  did  noftincrease  their  imports  of  other 
American  products. 

Few  exports  from  northern  ports  were  adversely  affected  by  the  war. 
The  exports  of  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  of  course,  suffered  as  a  direct 
result  dT  the  conflict.  Practically  all  of  the  enlarged  output  of  woolen 
goods  was  needed  to  clothe  the  northern  armies;  the  exports  of  naval 
stores  and  rice  were  less  than  they  had  formerly  been,  because  these 
products  came  chiefly  from  the  Southern  Sta^s;  and  the  exporta- 
tion of  live-stock  declined,  because  the  practice  of  shipping  packed 
meats  developed.  The  exports  of  tobacco  and  tobacco  manufactures, 
pig-iron,  lumber,  cars  and  carriages,  bread,  and  biscuit,  while  they  did 
not  increase,  maintained  the  level  which  they  had  reached  during  the 
period  between  1847  and  i860. 

It  was  chiefly  those  branches  of  the  foreign  trade  dependent,  on 
cotton  that  suffered  during  the  war.  Little  cotton  except  that  which 
escaped  the  watchfulness  of  the  Federal  blockading  fleet  was  exported 
after  1861.  Blockade-running  is  pictured  as  follows  by  James  Kendall 
Hosmer: 

''Privateering,  which  in  1861  Jefferson  Davis  sought  to  encourage  by  the 
issue  of  letters  of  marque,  did  not  prove  profitable,  as  private  ships  found 
better  profit  in  blockade-running.  Soon  ordinary  craft  ea^e  way  to  vessels 
built  especially  for  this  purpose.  Cargoes  shipped  from  jEurope  were  trans- 
ferred at  the  Bermudas  or  Nassau  to  long,  narrow  vessels,  in  which  everything 
was  sacrificed  to  speed;  gray  in  color,  these  veritable  ocean  areyhounds  coula 
not  at  the  distance  of  a  few  hundred  yards  be  distinguished  in  the  shadows 
against  the  sea,  the  horizon  mist,  or  the  sandy  shore.  Creeping  stealthily 
landward,  they  dashed  by  ni^ht  at  full  speed  through  the  blockading  lines, 
the  breakers  on  the  bar  making  the  engines  inaudible,  the  swiftness  of  the 
almost  invisible  apparitions  bafiing  the  keenest  vision.  .  .  The  ingoing 
caigoes  brought  huge  profits;  and  the  cotton,  laden  with  which  the  blocxade- 
runners  came  out,  was  better  than  a  gold  mine.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
to  dear  $150,000  each  way.  With  such  gains  possible,  blockade-running  was 
profitable  even  tKough  the  vessel  m%de  only  a  trip  or  two  before  capture."^ 

Yn  skillful  and  venturesome  as  the  southern  blockade-runners  were, 
rebtively  little  Cotton  reached  the  mills  of  England  and  Europe  after 
x86i ;  and  southeim  statesmen  were  in  hopes  that  the  dearth  of  cotton 
would  cause  England  to  intervene  in  favor  of  the  South.  To  tide  over 
thelthreatened  war  period,  3*794,000  bales  had  been  exported  in  18609 
and  much  of  the  crop  of  i86x  was  likewise  hurriedly  shipped  away 
before  an  effecrive  blockade  was  established.  In  October  1861,  how- 
ever, many  British  mills  began  to  run  on  short  time,  largely  because 
they  had  temporarily  overstocked  their  markets^  and  soon  thereafter 
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many  of  them  were  in  difficulty,  because  the  cessation  of  American 
cotton  exports  resulted  in  a  '^cotton  famine."^  The  receipts  of  Ameri* 
can  cotton  at  British  ports,  as  reported  abroad,  fell  from  1,841,600 
bales  in  1861  to  71,766  in  1862,  to  131,900  in  1863,  to  197,800  in  1864, 
and  to  462,000  in  1865.  The  receipts  at  continental  European  ports 
fell  from  971,000  bales  in  i860  to  about  60,000  in  1862,  36,000  in  1863, 
43,000  in  1864,  and  68,000  in  1865. 

The  temporary  glut  <lf  the  British  market  in  i860  and  1861  and  later 
the  cessation  of  cotton  imports  from  the  South  resulted  in  great  hard- 
ship among  the  British  operatives.  In  1862, 165,600  Lancashire  opera- 
rives  were  working  short  time,  247,230  were  idle,  and  485,000  people, 
or  over  24  per  cent  of  the  inhabitants,  were  dependent  upon  public 
relief.^  On  the  Continent,  the  plight  of  the  mill-workers  was  less  severe, 
for  the  cotton  industry  was  less  centralized,  and  the  slower  spindles 
were  more  easily  adapted  to  India  cotton;  but  there,  too,  the  cotton 
trade  was  in  a  serious  condition.' 

An  attempt  was  made  to  substitute  for  the  American  staple  cotton 
from  other  countries.  The  total  cotton  imports  of  Great  Britain 
declined  from  over  3,000,000  bales  in  1861  to  less  than  1,500,000  in 
1862,  but  in  1864,  because  of  Indian,  Mediterranean,  and  Brazilian 
impoits,  they  exceeded  2,500,000  bales,  and  the  imports  of  non-Ameri- 
can cotton  Into  continental  Europe  also  increased  from  100,000  bales 
in  i860  to  889,000  in  1864.  The  importation  of  foreign  cotton  did  not, 
however,  solve  the  cotton  famine,  for  the  short-staple  cotton  of  India 
was  unsuited  to  most  of  the  spindles  of  England  and  to  many  of  those 
in  continental  Europe.  The  constant  delay  due  to  breaking  threads 
made  the  name  ''Surat''  a  hated  epithet  in  Lancashire.^ 

Although  the  suffering  of  the  Brirish  cotton  interests  was  severe,  the 
hopes  of  the  South  for  foreign  intervention  were  not  realized.  Southern 
cotton  was  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  bring  about  British  inter- 
vention, or  even  to  induce  England  to  recognize  officially  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Confederacy.  The  people  of  Great  Britain  did  not 
favor  slavery,  anS  ^ he  Government  was  prevented  from  recognizing  the 
revolting  States. 

THE  WAR  AND  THE  IMPORT  TRADE. 

The  import  trade  during  the  war  of  secession  likewise  was  main- 
tained at  a  surprisingly  high  level,  but  after  1861,  as  i&  shown  in  table  53, 
it  did  not  exhibit  the  activity  which  characterized  the  export  trade  of 
the  Northern  States.  The  direct  import  trade  of  the  South,  aside  from 
the  occasional  arrival  of  blockade-runners,  came  to  an  end,  and  that 
portion  of  the  import  trade  which  had  in  rimes  of  peace  entered  the 

^Arnold,  The  CoUtm  Famine,  *Elli8oii«  The  CoiUm  Trade  «/  Qreai  Bri$mn.  95. 

*WUliaiiu  (an  English  broker).  '*  Poeitlon  of  Uie  Cotton  Trade  at  the  dote  of  February.  1863.**  in 
PtdUkai  Betmomy  PampMeis,  Na  277. 
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South  indirectly  through  northern  ports  was  small  throughout  the  war. 
The  high  import  duties  imposed  as  a  means  of  raising  the  necessary 
war  revenue  acted  as  a  partial  barrier  to  all  imports,  and  the  increased 
output  of  nearly  all  the  manufacturing  industries  of  the  Northern 
States,  except  the  cotton  mills  and  whisky  distilleries,  supplied  'an 
enlarg<sd  portion  of  the  American  market  for  manufactures. 

While,  on  the  whole,  the  imports  of  the  Northern  States  were  well 
maintained  and  their  exports  were  in  a  prosperous  condition,  one  phase 
of  their  trade — one  industry — suffered  severely  at  the  hands  of  Con- 
federate cruisers  and  privateers.^  ^'The  most  terrible  blow  struck  by 
the  war  upon  any  interest  was  that  upon  the  merchant  marine."'  Just 
as  the  Napoleonic  wars  had  benefited  American  shipping,  the  Civil 
War  aided  the  shipping  of  Great  Britain  and  other  foreign  neutrals. 
The  American  marine  decreased  rapidly  in  consequence  of  the  ruinous 
onslaughts  of  the  Aldhamay  the  Shenandoah,  the  Sumter,  and  some  22 
other  vessels  which  comprised  the  Confederate  fleet  of  **  commerce- 
destroyers."  But  a  much  more  severe  loss  than  the  284  or  more 
northern  merchant  vessels  captured,  were  the  thousand  vessels  which, 
because  of  risks  of  capture  and  because  of  the  excessive  insurance  rates, 
were  transferred  to  foreign  flags.  Moreover,  many  American  vessels 
remained  idle,  while  the  north  Atlantic  ports  of  the  United  States  were 
crowded  with  British  and  other  foreign  ships.  All  shipping,  moreover, 
was  obliged  to  pay  the  increased  tonnage  dunes  levied  to  secure  a 
larger  revenue.  As  is  shown  in  table  54,  the  American  tonnage  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  declined  from  71  per  cent 
of  the  total  in  i860  to  46  per  cent  in  1864;  and  the  proportion,  calcu- 
lated in  terms  of  value,  of  the  total  recorded  foreign  trade  of  the  coun- 
try carried  on  in  American  bottoms  fell  from  66.5  per  cent  to  27.5 
per  cent.  Such  American  vessels  as  did  not  remain  idle  were  obliged 
to  sail  without  full  cargoes  or  with  the  less  valuable  cargoes,  for  few 
merchants  intrusted  their  wares  to  an  American  vessel,  if  a  foreign  ship 
was  available. 

AFTER-EFFECTS  OF  THE  WAR. 

The  eflPects  of  the  Civil  War  upon  the  foreign  trade  did  not  end  with  > 
the  overthrow  of  the  Confederacy.     Certain  after-eflFects,  some  injur- 
ious and  others  good,  were  felt  for  many  years : 

(i)  The  war  left  the  cotton-export  trade  in  a  crippled  condition  from 
which  it  did  not  recover  for  more  than  a  decade.  It  was  not  unril  1875 
that  either  the  cotton  crop  or  the  amount  shipped  abroad  permanently 
regained  the  volume  of  the  years  before  the  war.  Meanwhile,  cotton 
was  no  longer  the  king  of  exports,  and  it  did  not  regain  that  position 
until  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  The  cotton  trade  had  to 
pass  through  long  years  of  transition.    There  was  abject  poverty  in 
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many  cotcon-pioducinK  sections;  buflding^  had  been  destroyed  or  had 
deteriorated;  tools  had  been  lost  or  broken;  live-stock  had  been  lost 
or  confiscated ;  there  was  not  food  enough  on  some  plantations  to  feed  the 
owner  and  his  former  slaves  until  a  new  cotton  crop  had  been  harvested. 
To  repair  these  losses  and  to  secure  the  necessary  capital  required  time. 

The  aboliticm  of  slavery,  aside  from  the  monetary  loss  emailed»  over- 
threw the  existing  industrial  structure.  The  situation  appeared  so 
hopeless  that  a  goieral  decline  in  southern  land  values  occurred,  causing 
the  further  impoverishment  of  the  much-tried  cotton  planter.  Great 
difficulty  was  experienced  wkh  the  labor  problem.  To  many  negroes 
freedom  meant  idleness,  and  both  for  this  reason  and  because  oi  the 
difficulty  of  paying  regular  weekly  or  monthly  wages,  the  ''wage  sys- 
tem" proved  unsatisfactory.  The  plan  generally  adopted  was  the 
''cropping  system,'*  which  took  different  forms,  but  was  based  upon 
the  idea  of  giving  the  laborer  an  interest  in  the  crop.  Soon  also  there 
b^an  a  decided  movement  to  change  from  the  plantation  system  to 
that  of  smaller  cottcm  farms  owned  by  the  individual  cottcm  grawen 
or  worked  by  tenants.  The  number  of  farms  of  less  than  loo  acres  ta 
the  cotton-belt  grew  from  333,000  in  i860  to  517,000  in  1870,  and  the 
average  size  of  cottcm  farms  declined  from  401 .7  to  229.8  acres. 

The  change  from  plantation  to  small  farm  required  a  new  agricultural 
credit  system.  Even  before  the  war  large  planters  had  somerimes 
borrowed  mcmey  from  the  port  factors,  or  from  large  interior  bankers, 
with  the  growing  crop  as  collateral.  After  the  break-up  of  the  large 
plantations,  however,  the  need  of  loans  to  ride  the  smaller  growers 
over  the  planring,  growing,  and  harvesring  seasons  became  widespread, 
and  as  the  amounts  needed  by  individual  growers  were  too  small  to 
warrant  dealing  with  distant  port  factors,  they  turned  instead  to  the 
local  merchant,  banker,  and  landlord.  The  loaning  system  was  expen- 
sive, although  necessary  at  the  rime,  and  it  srill  prevails  throughout 
many  secrions  of  the  Eastern  cotton-belt. 

After  the  war,  also,  the  system  of  marketing  directly  through  port 
"factors"  was  largely  displaced  by  the  system  of  sales  to  interior  mer- 
chants; a  pracrice  which  involved  the  use  of  many  middlemen.  The 
grower  sold  to  the  local  merchant,  landlord,  or  banker  to  whom  he  had 
pledged  all  or  part  of  his  crop.  Then  the  cotton  exported  to  England 
often  passed  successively  from  the  local  buyer  to  the  commission  men 
at  the  laigier  interior  centers,  to  the  dealers  at,  the  ports  of  export,  to 
the  local  agents  of  exporting  companies,  to  importers  at  Liverpool,  and 
finally  through  Liverpool  brokers  to  the  spinners  at  Manchester.  Since 
the  later  seventies  the  tendency  has  been  to  eliminate  superfluous 
dealers,  but  during  the  transirion  period  and  until  the  financial  condi- 
rion  improved,  unril  the  Atlantic  cable  made  possible  direct  sales,  and 
until  the  competitioti  between  spirmers  became  more  general,  the 
expensive  system  of  conducting  business  through  many  middlemen 
prevailed. 
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(2)  For  many  years  after  the  clote  of  the  war,  the  import  trade  of  the 
Southern  States  was  in  a  crippled  condition.  The  purchasing  power 
of  the  cotton  planters  had  been  greatly  reduced,  and  the  negroes  were 
without  resources.  While  the  practice  of  growing  almost  nothing  but 
cotton  was  conducive  to  the  development  of  the  import  trade,  the 
limited  ability  to  purchase  prevented  its  attaining  a  large  volume. 

(3)  The  crushing  effect  of  the  Civil  War  upon  the  American  merchant 
marine  was  more  than  temporary.  Probably  the  marine  would  ulti- 
mately have  declined  even  had  there  been  no  war,^  but,  coming  at 
a  crirical  time,  the  four  years  of  competition  with  neutral  vessels, 
transfer  to  foreign  flags,  Confederate  captures,  and  high  insurance 
rates  and  tonnage  taxes  constituted  a  blow  from  which  the  deep-sea  fleet 
has  never  recovered.  The  war  cam^  at  the  time  when  the  shift  from 
steam  to  sail  and  from  wood  to  iron  and  steel  had  begun  to  make  head- 
way in  the  ship-building  industry,  and  when  other  fields  of  investment 
began  to  attract  capital.  The  Government  did  almost  nothing  to 
assist  the  ship-owners  in  their  hour  of  need.  Congress  refused  to 
readmit  to  American  registry  the  vessels  that  had  been  transferred  to 
foreign  standards,  did  not  repeal  the  war  tonnage  taxes  until  1868,  did 
not  permit  the  free  importation  of  materials  for  wooden  sailing-vessels 
until  1872  and  for  iron  and  steel  vessels  unril  1890,  and  made  no  provi- 
sion for  liberal  ocean  mail  payments.  But  three  unimportant  mail 
payment  contracts  were  let  during  the  entire  period  from  the  Civil  War 
to  1891.  During  the  decade  1865  to  1875,  when  foreign  vessels  were 
no  longer  benefited  by  a  condition  of  neutrality,  the  American  propor- 
tion of  the  total  vessel  movement  in  the  foreign  trade,  instead  of 
recovering,  declined  from  47  per  cent  to  30  per  cent;  the  proportion  of 
the  foreign  trade  carried  in  American  bottoms  fell  from  27.7  per  cent 
to  26.1  per  cent;  and  the  registered  merchant  fleet  of  the  United  States 
dropped  from  1,602,000  to  1,554,000  gross  tons. 

(4)  The  Civil  War  did  much  to  strain  the  friendly  relations  which  had 
existed  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  For  commercial 
reasons,  if  not  for  other  purposes,  the  British  Government  had  sym- 
pathized with  the  Southern  States.  She  had  granted  them  the  rights 
of  a  belligerent,  had  permitted  the  construction  and  equipment  of 
Confederate  warships  at  British  ports,  and  had  connived  in  the  practice 
of  blockade-running.  The  British  West  Indies,  the  Bermudas,  and 
Nassau  had  been  favored  havens  of  southern  blockade-runners,  and 
Canada  had  been  a  base  for  a  number  of  unimportant  southern  attacks 
in  New  York  and  Vermont.'  Though  the  more  conservative  public 
leaders  in  the  United  States  successfully  discouraged  the  desire  to 
retaliate,  the  feeling  of  resentment  ran  high.  It  was  partly  for  this 
reason  that  the  reciprodty  treaty  with  Canada  was  not  renewed  in 

'Johnmi.  Ocean  and  inland  Water  Trans poriation,  chap.  m. 
4leadley.  ConfederaU  Operatifms  in  Canada  and  New  York. 
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1866.  The  road  returning  to  friendship  was  not  paved  until  1872, 
when  the  arbitration  tribunal  at  Geneva  awarded  $15,500,000-10  the 
United  States  for  vessels  destroyed  by  G>nfederate  men-of-war  built 
in  British  ports. 

(5)  The  high  import  duties  which  had  been  imposed  for  revenue 
purposes  during  the  war  were  maintained  after  the  return  of  peace  in 
pursuance  of  a  protective  tariff  policy.  Low  tariffs  had  prevailed 
during  the  years  1846  to  i860,  but  the  war  made  higher  duties  a  neces* 
sity  and  protective  sentiment  was  sufficiently  strong  to  maintain  and 
even  to  increase  the  high  duties  after  the  war  ended.  The  South, 
which  had  for  many  years  been  the  chief  opponent  of  protection,  was 
for  a  time  unable  to  offer  serious  opposition,  and  the  West  and  East, 
respecdvely,  were  generally  in  favor  of  home  markets  for  farm  pro- 
ducts and  protection  for  industries.  The  high  duties  were  a  partial 
barrier  against  foreign  imports,  and  to  whatever  eictent  they  developed 
home  markets,  they  tended  to  restrict  the  exportation  of  farm  products. 
In  the  proportion  that  they  contributed  to  the  growth  of  the  manu- 
facturing industries,  they  may  have  led  the  way  to  a  larger  export 
trade  in  manufactured  goods. 

(6)  The  Civil  War  affected  the  foreign  trade  not  only  through  its 
influence  upon  the  tariff  policy,  but  also  by  encouraging  the  concentra- 
tion of  capital.  The  expansion  of  business  in  the  Northern  States, 
which  occurred  during  the  war,  caused  the  free  competitive  system 
to  begin  to  break  down.  During  the  war  consolidation  began,  and 
the  process  has  continued  to  the  present  in  almost  every  branch  of 
business  except  agriculture.  Its  effects  on  commerce,  domestic  and 
foreign,  have  been  manifold.  Aside  from  the  many  effects  which  are 
the  subject  of  controversy,  it  has  been  clear  that  the  large  producers 
have  been  better  able  to  compete  successfully  with  producers  of  foreign 
wares;  and  that,  with  certain  exceptions,  the  rapid  progress  which 
has  been  made  in  the  exportation  of  manufactures  has  been  brought 
about  largely  through  the  efforts  of  the  great  industrial  consolidations* 

(7)  It  was  during  the  war  that  the  first  effective  encouragement  was 
given  to  the  long-discussed  construction  of  transcontinental  railroads. 
For  reasons,  partly  commercial  and  partly  political  and  military,  the 
Federal  Government  subsidized  the  Union  Pacific-Central  Pacific  line 
with  land  grants  of  20,000,000  acres  and  loans  of  $55,000,000  in 
government  bonds.  The  hopes  of  developing  Oriental  commerce,  of 
increasing  trade  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  the  Middle  West  and  the 
East,  of  building  up  local  traffic  by  developing  the  far  western  country, 
and  of  realizing  profit  from  the  sale  of  land  were  the  commercial 
motives  of  the  undertaking,  but  the  reason  why  men  of  political  promi- 
nence took  an  unusual  interest  in  the  project  was  the  desire  to  connect 
the  West  with  the  East,  to  tie  California  and  the  northwest  country  to 
the  settled  regions  of  the  Union  and  thereby  prevent  the  likelihood  of 
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foreign  invasion  or  secession.  The  policy  of  subsidizing  transconti- 
nental railroads  once  being  established,  various  other  lines  also 
obtained  extensive  grants  of  public  land,  and  the  opening  of  the  West 
was  hastened,  with  obvious  effects  upon  the  foreign  as  well  as  the 
internal  commerce  of  the  entire  country. 

(8)  Wildcat  banking  was  at  its  height  during  the  first  part  of  the  Civil 
War,  but  when  effective  financing  was  essential  to  the  successful  prose- 
cution of  the  war,  the  Federal  Government  provided  for  the  regulation 
of  the  banking  system  of  the  country.  The  enactment  of  the  national 
banking  act  in  1863  proved  of  incalculable  aid  to  commerce,  but  since 
its  influences  were  not  peculiar  to  the  foreign  trade,  it  need  not  be  more 
fully  discussed  at  this  point.  Numerous  States  and  many  voluntary 
banking  associations  also  undertook  banking  and  currency  reforms 
during  the  war,  and  a  general  effort  was  made — State  and  national — 
to  suppress  counterfeiting. 

The  Civil  War  was  in  many  ways  epochal  in  the  history  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States,  though  it  can  not  be  said  that  the 
results  of  the  conflict  taken  as  a  whole  worked  directly  towards  a 
greater  foreign  trade.  For  many  years  to  come  the  conscious  policy 
of  the  nation  was  the  development  of  American  industries  and  the 
creation  of  home  markets.  Internal  development,  however,  so  in- 
creased the  volume  of  the  agricultural  crops  and  the  output  of  the 
forest,  mining,  and  manufacturing  industries,  that  a  growth  of  exports 
became  inevitable  and  the  consequent  increase  in  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  people  and  the  growing  need  for  the  raw  materials  from  other 
lands  laid  the  basis  for  a  greater  import  trade.  The  Civil  War  also 
emphasized  the  vastness  of  the  country's  resources.  Four  years  of  the 
bitterest  conflict  caused  scarcely  a  ripple  in  the  course  of  economic 
progress  in  the  Northern  States.  Foreign  markets  replaced  the 
domestic  markets  which  were  temporarily  lost  or  shrunken,  and  the 
development  of  resources  and  industries  which  began  before  the 
war  was  continued.  Ine  South,  which  was  stricken  with  all  the 
losses  incident  to  a  crushing  defeat,  quickly  recovered.  Her  staple 
crop  is  again  the  king  of  exports;  her  lumber,  her  naval  stores,  and  her 
tobacco  are  of  international  importance.  Her  fruit,  rice,  sugar,  iron, 
oil,  coal,  and  phosphate,  each  in  its  way,  influence  the  course  of  foreign 
trade,  some  products  being  exported,  while  others  have  displaced 
foreign  commodities  which  would  otherwise  be  imported  from  abroad. 
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At  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  there  was  a  brisk  recovery  of  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States.  The  imports  and  exports  of  the  Northern 
States,  which  had  been  maintained  even  during  the  war,  took  an 
upward  course,  and  those  of  the  Southern  States  soon  recovered  much 
of  their  former  volume.  As  soon  as  the  ruined  cotton  plantations 
could  be  reorganized,  the  exports  of  cotton  shipped  from  southern 
ports  again  increased,  and  other  southern  commodities  were  shipped 
abroad;  but  the  import  trade  of  the  South  lagged  behind  because  the 
purchasing  power  of  the  population  had  been  greatly  reduced  by  the 
ravages  of  the  war. 

The  value  of  the  total  exports  of  merchandise  quickly  rose  from 
$166,029,000  in  1865  to  $348,859,000  in  1866,  and  imports  grew  from 
$238,745,000  to  $434,812,000.  This  sudden  advance  was,  to  some 
extent,  abnormal,  both  exports  and  imports  consisting  in  part  of 
cargoes  which  had  been  held  back  by  merchants  awaiting  the  return  of 
peace;  moreover,  the  increase  was  apparent  rather  than  real,  the  aug- 
mented value  being  due  partly  to  an  abnormal  rise  of  prices.  For 
several  years  thereafter  the  foreign  trade  remained  at  a  somewhat 
lower  level,  but  by  1870  there  was  a  widespread  recovery.  Imports 
of  merchandise  in  that  year  aggregated  $435,958,000  and  exports 
$392,772,000. 

From  1870  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  was  a  prt^ 
nounced,  though  at  times  irregular,  growth  in  the  foreign  trade. 
Imports  of  merchandise  increased  to  a  value  of  $667,955,000  in  1880 
and  to  $849,941,000  in  1900.  Exports  of  merchandise  increased  even 
more  rapidly,  and  with  almost  uniform  regularity  they  exceeded  the 
value  of  imports.  In  1880  they  amounted  to  $835,639,000  and  in 
1900  $1,394,483,000.  The  value  of  the  annual  imports  ^  merchandise 
increased  95  per  cent  from  1870  to  1900,  and  that  of  exports  155  per 
cent.  The  total  entrances  and  clearances  at  American  ports  of  shipping 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  as  is  shown  in  table  55,  increased  from 
18,325,000  tons  in  1870  to  56,444,000  in  1900,  an  advance  of  208  per 
cent. 

The  wide  fluctuations  in  the  prices  of  commodities  which  occurred 
during  the  period  1865  to  1900  exerted  a  direct  influence  upon  the  value 
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of  imports  and  exports  as  reported  to  the  customs  collector,  and  it  is 
necessary  to  analyze  the  figures  of  foreign  trade  values  with  unusual 
care.  The  course  of  prices  in  the  United  States  can  be  ascertained  with 
reasonable  accuracy  from  the  price  index  numbers  compiled  by  the 
Bradstreet  and  Dun  commercial  agencies,  by  the  Aldrich  G>mmittee 
of  the  Senate  in  its  report  on  wholesale  prices,^  and  by  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Labor,  while  from  the  London  Economist  and  from 
the  tables  conipiled  by  Mr.  Augustus  Sauerbeck^  price  movements 
for  Great  Britain^  inay  be  obtained.  The  annual  average  export  and 
import  prices  of  particular  conunodities  may  also  be  ascertained. 

Tablb  SS.—F^ue  of  ixparts  mid  imports  of  iki  Uniied  StaUs,     Vessel  entrances  and  clearaneest 

fioe^ar  penods^  i86s  to  xpoo.^ 


1S60 
1865 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1890 
1895 
1900 


BxporUof 
mercfaaxuliM. 


$333,576,000 
166.029.000 
392.772,000 
513.443.000 
835.639.000 
742.190.000 
857.829.000 
807.538.000 

1.394.483.000 


Bjpoirts  of 

merchandise 

ftnd  specie* 


1400.122^000 
233.673.000 
450.927.000 
605.575.000 
852.782.000 
784.421.000 
909.977.000 
921.302.000 

1.499.462.000 


Imports  of 
merchandise. 


$353,616,000 
238.746.000 
435.958.000 
533.005.000 
667.955.000 
577.527.000 
789.310.000 
731.970.000 
849.941.000 


Imports  of 
merchandise 
and  specie. « 


$362,166,000 
248.556.000 
462.377.000 
553.906.00n 
760.989.000 
620.770.000 
823.287.000 
788.566.000 
929.771.000 


of 
total  exports. 


$37,956,000 

>14.883.000 

*1 1.450.000 

51.669.000 

91.793.000 

163.652.000 

86,690.000 

132.736.000 

569,691.000 


Entrances 
and  clear- 
ances in  for- 
eign trade. 


ffossUms, 
17.065.000 
12.781.000 
18.325,000 
23.589.000 
36,054.000 
30.820.000 
36.256.000 
39.045.000 
56.444,000 


H:ommeru  and  Savigation  of  the  Uniied  States,  1906,  p.  41. 
'Excess  of  imports. 

All  of  these  various  price  records  indicate  that  prices  were  abnor- 
mally high  during  the  Civil  War  and  for  several  years  afterward,  and 
that  the  high  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  in  1866  was  partly  due 
to  inflated  prices.  They  show  that  there  was  some  decline  in  American 
prices  from  1867  to  1869  and  of  English  prices  to  1870;  an  increase  of 
American  prices  from  1869  to  1872  and  of  English  prices  from  1870  to 
1873;  and  a  general  fall  from  1873  to  1879.  ^^  ^^^  ^^  English  and 
American  prices  increased  slightly,  the  former  rising  unril  1882,  but 
the  latter  immediately  resumed  the  decline,  which  continued  until 
1887.  Prices  then  underwent  a  slight  recovery,  but  from  1891  to  1896 
both  American  and  British  prices  moved  slowly  downward.  The 
closing  years  of  the  century  again  witnessed  a  rising  level  of  prices. 

Price  fluctuations  make  it  impossible  to  accept  the  value  of  imports 
and  exports  for  all  the  years  of  this  period  as  a  true  record  of  the  trade 
movement.    The  value  returns  of  the  years  1870, 1880,  1890,  and  1900 

^Wkoiesale  Prices,  Wages,  and  Transporiatum,  4  parts.  Report  by  Mr.  Aldrich  from  the 
Committee  on  Finance.     (Senate  Doc.  1394.  52  Cong..  2  sess.,  Msit^h  3, 1893.) 

^Saoerheck  (oompOer).  The  Course  of  Aurage  Prices  of  Ceneral  Commodities  in  Bngjhnd 
(Loodoo,  1908.) 
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may,  however,  be  accepted  as  a  conservative  index  of  the  actual 
increase  which  occurred.  The  index  numbers  of  the  Aldrich  Committee 
and  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  show  American  price  indices 
during  these  years  of  117.3,  106.9,  112.9,  and  110.5,  respectively,  and 
Sauerbeck's  corresponding  index  numbers  were  96,  88,  72,  and  75.  On 
the  whole  the  average  level  of  prices  was  higher  during  the  first  than  the 
last  half  of  the  period  1865  to  1900,  and  statistics  of  value  therefore  do 
not  overstate  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  foreign  trade.  The 
danger  of  being  misled  by  price  fluctuations  may  be  readily  avoided  by 
ascertaining  the  quantities  of  the  leading  commodities  exported  and  im- 
ported, and  the  volume  of  shipping  required  to  handle  the  foreign  trade. 
During  the  period  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  end  of  the  nineteenth 
century  the  relations  between  imports  and  exports  gradually  changed. 
Although  there  had  in  various  earlier  years  been  an  excess  of  exports, 
the  usual  condition  was  an  excess  of  imports.  From  1874  to  1900,  how* 
ever,  the  value  of  the  exports  of  merchandise  exceeded  that  of  imports 
of  merchandise  in  every  year  except  in  1875, 1888, 1889,  and  1893.  The 
excess  was  subject  to  great  variations,  but  it  gradually  increased  in 
amount,  reaching  its  highest  point  in  1898  with  $615,000^000.  After 
1874  there  was  also  an  excess  of  total  exports,  including  merchandise, 
gold^  and  silver,  in  every  year  except  1887  and  1888,  its  highest  point 
being  reached  in  1900  with  a  total  of  $570,000,000.  Meanwhile  large 
sums  of  foreign  capital  were  being  invested  in  the  United  States, 
interest  and  dividends  were  paid  on  these  investments,  increased  pay- 
ments for  freight  services  were  made  to  foreign  ship-owners,  large  sums 
were  expended  abroad  by  American  tourists,  immigrants  were  sending 
funds  to  friends  ^and  relatives  in  Europe,  and  growing  sums  were  paid 
to  foreign  marine  and  fire  insurance  companies.  The  trade  balance, 
however,  as  the  term  is  generally  used  by  importers  and  exporters,  was 
in  favor  of  the  United  States,  the  exports  being  permanently  in  excess 
of  imports. 

THE  LEADING  EXPORTS  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

In  giving  an  account  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  from 
1865  to  1900  it  will  not  be  necessary  to  set  forth  the  causes  which 
brought  about  the  extraordinary  commercial  development  that  was 
characteristic  of  these  thirty-five  years.  Chapters  XV  to  XVII,  Vol.  I, 
state  the  facts  as  to  the  history  of  the  internal  commerce  of  the  United 
States  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  pre- 
sent the  main  facts  as  to  the  economic  development,  which  carried  with 
it  not  only  the  very  rapid  expansion  of  internal  commerce,  but  also  the 
unprecedented  increase  in  the  international  trade  of  the  United  States. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  changes  in  production,  there  were  several 
important  modifications  in  the  relative  positions  occupied  by  the  conw 
modities  comprising  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States  during  the 
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period  from  1865  to  1900.  Throughout  the  period  as  a  whole,  the 
chi^f  item  was  the  breadstuflPs  of  the  West.  The  expansion  of  the 
foreign  grain  trade  had  begun  before  the  Civil  War;  and  with  the 
southern  market  temporarily  closed  during  the  years  i860  to  1865, 
wheat  exports  increased  nine-fold.  With  the  reopening  of  the  southern 
market  at  the  close  of  the  wiar,  grain  exports  declined  for  a  time,  but 
soon  advanced  again  in  consequence  of  the  tremendous  increase  in 
grain  production  and  of  the  enlarged  European  demand  for  breadstufFs. 

In  1880,  180,304,000  bushels  of  wheat  and  99,572,000  bushels  of 
com  were  shipped  abroad.  The  value  of  all  the  exports  of  breadstufFs 
in  1880  was  $288,037,000,  as  compared  with  cotton  exports  valued  at 
$2ii,536/xx>.  Wheat  exports  conrinued  at  a  remarkably  high  level 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  century.  The  exports  of  wheat  in 
1899  amounted  to  222,618,000  bushels  and  in  1900  to  186,096,000 
bushels,  or  34  per  cent  of  the  year's  crop.  In  the  latter  year  54.9  per 
cent  of  wheat  exports  were  shipped  as  grain  and  45.1  per  cent  as  flour, 
the  proportion  shipped  as  flour  having  gradually  risen  from  an  average 
of  22.5  per  cent  during  the  decade  of  1 871-1880.  Corn  exports  also 
increased  rapidly,  rising  from  an  annual  average  of  55,078,000  bushels 
or  4.6  per  cent  of  the  crop  in  the  decade  1871-1880  to  over  213,000,000 
bushels  or  10.3  per  cent  of  the  crop  in  1900,  this  being  the  largest 
volume  of  com  ever  shipped  abroad  in  a  single  year.  The  value  of  all 
breadstuflPs  exported  in  the  closing  year  of  the  century  was  $262,744,000 
or  $20,000,000  in  excess  of  the  value  of  cotton  exports. 

Cotton  was  a  close  rival  of  grain  in  the  export  trade,  and  at  various 
times  during  this  period  it  exceeded  grain  in  value.  The  exports  of 
cotton  amounted  to  2,923,000  bales  in  1870  as  compared  with  315359OOO 
bales  in  1859,  but  by  1880  they  had  again  increased  to  4,453,000  bales, 
and  6,807,000  bales  were  exported  in  the  fiscal  year  of  1906.  Through- 
out the  entire  cotton-belt  the  increase  of  production  was  so  rapid  that 
cotton  growers  from  1890  to  1900  suflPered  from  low  prices.  The 
export  trade  was  their  principal  source  of  profit,  66.8  per  cent  of  their 
crop  being  exported  in  1900,  and  from  59.2  to  82.5  per  cent  of  each 
annual  crop  during  the  entire  period  from  1865  ^^  ^^^  close  of  the 
century. 

Exports  of  meat  and  meat  products,  which  had  made  but  small 
beginnings  before  the  Civil  War,  soon  came  to  rank  as  third  in  import- 
ance among  the  exported  commodities  of  the  United  States.  Their 
value  rose  from  $35,072,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1865  to  $113,769,000  in 
1880  and  $175,226,000  in  1900.  The  packing  industries  produced  more 
than  the  home  market  would  readily  absorb  and  consequently  large 
quantities  of  pork  and  beef  products  were  shipped  abroad.  By  1880 
pork  products  valued  at  $84,838,000  were  exported,  and  by  1900  this 
trade  had  grown  to  $112,159,000.  Beef  exports  were  less  important, 
for  beef  was  better  adapted  to  the  American  market  and  could  readily 
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be  sold  at  home,  but  exported  beef  products  likewise  advanced  (fam 
a  value  of  $10,323,000  in  1880  to  $42,170,000  in  1900.  The  total  for- 
eign provision  trade,  including  dairy  products,  grew  fnMn  a  value  of 
$30,250,000  in  1870  to  $129,887,000  in  1880  and  $184,453,000  in  1900. 
Live  animals,  c<msisting  chiefly  of  beef  cattle,  were  ako  exported  to  an 
increasing  extent,  the  value  of  the  annual  exports  advancing  horn 
$1,045,000  in  1870  to  $15,882,000  in  1880  and  $43,585,000  in  1900. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  period  iron  and  steel  manufactures 
became  a  notable  export.  Before  the  war  the  annual  value  of  iixm  and 
steel  exports  was  less  than  $6,000,000,  and  as  late  as  1880  their  value 
was  less  than  $15,000,000.  Thereafter,  however,  it  began  to  increase, 
reaching  a  total  of  $25,542,000  in  1890  and  $121,914,000  in  1900.  *  The 
iron  and  steel  products  comprising  this  huge  export  trade  included  a 
large  and  constantly  growing  variety  of  manufactures,  such  as  builders' 
hardware,  locomotives  and  engines,  rails,  electrical  machinery,  wire, 
pipes,  metal-working  machinery,  structural  materials,  bmlers  and 
plates,  and  even  the  finer  wares,  such  as  sewing  machines,  cash  registers^ 
and  typewriters.  Pig-iron  exports  valued  at  $3,125,000  were  included 
in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  of  the  fiscal  year  1900,  but  neither  pig-inm 
nor  iron  ore  were  exported  in  large  amounts.  The  exports  of  pig-iron 
in  1900,  for  instance,  comprised  but  160,690  tons  out  of  a  total  produc* 
tion  of  13,621,000  tons. 

Refined  mineral  oil  became  the  commodity  of  fifth  importance 
among  the  domestic  exports.  In  1859  not  a  single  gallon  of  mineral 
^il  had  been  shipped  abroad,  but  in  1870  the  oil  exports  of  the  country 
:¥ere  valued  at  $32,666,000,  in  1890  at  $51,403,000,  and  in  1900  at 
^75,61 2,000.  In  the  last-mentioned  year  the  exports  of  illuminating 
Dil  were  valued  at  nearly  $56,000,000,  the  remainder  consisting  of 
lubricating  oil,  heavy  paraffin,  and  miscellaneous  refined  oils  and  by* 
products.  The  foreign  trade  was  of  vast  importance  to  the  petroleum 
industry,  more  than  half  of  the  total  output  of  illuminating  oil  being 
exported  in  1900. 

During  the  decade  1890  to  1900  copper  products  became  an  impor- 
tant item  in  the  export  trade.  As  late  as  1880  the  copper  exports  were 
valued  at  less  than  $1,000,000,  and  from  the  Civil  War  to  1891  they 
ranged  from  $1,000,000  to  $5,000,000  annually.  They  then  grew  from 
$7,226,000  in  1892  to  $57,852,000  in  1900.  This  extraordinary  growth 
was  largely  due  to  the  rise  of  an  urgent  demand  for  copper  throughout 
the  world  when  electricity  came  into  general  use  for  motive-power  and 
lighting  purposes.  Copper  exports  consisted  largely  of  refined  copper 
ingots,  bars,  and  plates,  such  exports  being  valued  at  $559772,000  in 
1900.  The  remainder  consisted  of  copper  ore  and  miscellaneous 
copper  manufactures. 

The  foreign  lumber  trade  after  1880  was  placed  upon  a  firmer  basis 
than  it  had  occupied  since  colonial  days.    The  export  lumber  niove^ 
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ment  began  before  the  Civil  War,  but  the  position  which  the  trade 
had  then  attained  was  barely  maintained  until  1880.  Then,  chiefly 
because  of  the  rise  of  the  southern  lumber  industry,  the  foreign  trade 
began  to  grow,  the  exports  of  lumber  and  timber  gradually  climbing 
from  a  value  of  $12,524,000  in  1880  to  $39,366,000  in  1900.  The  total 
annual  exports  of  wood  and  wood  manufactures  during  the  same  period 
grew  from  $16,237,000  to  $50,598,000.  At  the  same  time  appreciable 
gains  were  made  in  the  exportation  of  minor  forest  products.  The 
exports  of  naval  stores  advanced  from  a  value  of  $4,585,000  in  1880  to 
$12,474,000  in  1900. 


Table 


56. — Damestie  ixports  grouped  according  to  sources  of  prodMcixon^  fiot^car  periods^ 

i86S'M900> 


Agriculture. 

Manufactures. 

Mining. 

Year. 

m  wi^ft* 

Value. 

Percent. 

Value. 

Percent. 

Value. 

Per  cent. 

doUofs, 

doOars. 

doUars. 

1865 

156,663,000 

60.46 

59,037,000 

22.78 

10,792,000 

4.17 

1S70 

361,188,000 

79.35 

68,280,000 

15.00 

5,026,000 

1.10 

1875 

430,307,000 

76.95 

92,679,000 

16.57 

6,469,000 

1.15 

1880 

685,961,000 

83.25 

102,856,000 

12.48 

5,863,000 

.71 

1885 

530,173,000 

72.96 

147,188,000 

20.25 

15,798,000 

2.18 

1890 

629,821,000 

74.51 

151,102,000 

17.87 

22,298,000 

2.64 

1895 

553,210,000 

69.73 

183,596,000 

23.14 

18,510,000 

2.33 

1900 

835,858,000 

60.98 

433,852,000 

31.65 

37,844,000 

2.76 

Forest. 

Fisheries. 

Miscellai 

leous. 

Year. 

Total  value. 

^  ^0mmm  • 

Value. 

Percent. 

Value. 

Per  cent. 

Value. 

Percent. 

^  ^^^^mm      vWPavK^** 

dalUsrs. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

1865 

14,858,000 

5.73 

4,795,000 

1.85 

12,981,000 

5.01 

259,125,000 

1870 

14,898,000 

3.27 

2,836,000 

.62 

2,981,000 

.66 

455,208,000 

1875 

19,166,000 

3.43 

4,875,000 

.87 

5,743,000 

1.03 

559,238,000 

1880 

17,321,000 

2.11 

5,255,000 

.64 

6,689,000 

.81 

823,946,000 

1885 

22,015,000 

3.03 

5,955,000 

.82 

5,555,000 

.76 

726,683,000 

1890 

29,473,000 

3.49 

7,458,000 

.88 

5,141,000 

.61 

845,294,000 

1895 

28,576,000 

3.61 

5,329,000 

.67 

4,172,000 

.52 

793,393,000 

1900 

52,218,000 

3.81 

6,327,000 

.46 

4,665,000 

.34 

1,370,764,000 

^U.  S.  Bureau  of  Statistics.  ''Exports  of  Manufactures  from  the  U.  S.  and  Their  Distribution, 
1790-1902/*  from  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance,  April  1903,  p.  3249. 

During  the  latter  half  of  the  period  from  1865  to  the  close  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  various  other  exports  became  of  importance,  but 
as  it  was  only  during  the  last  decade  (1890  to  1900)  that  they 
advanced  with  marked  rapidity,  they  are  more  appropriately  regarded 
as  special  features  of  the  trade  of  the  twentieth  century.  In  1900 
leather  and  leather  goods  were  exported  to  the  value  of  $27,293,000; 
cotton  manufactures,  $24,003,000;  coal,  $19,503,000;  oil-cake  and 
cnl-cake  meal,  $16,758,000;  vegetable  oils,  $16,345,000;  agricultural 
implements,  $16,099,000;  and  chemicals,  drugs,  etc.,  $13,203,000. 

Throughout  the  period  from  the  Civil  War  to  1900,  the  export  trade 
depended  chiefly  upon  agricultural  products,  including  in  that  group  of 
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exports  floufy  meal,  glucose,  cotton-seed  oil,  butter,  cheese,  and  similar 
semi-agricultural  commodities.  (See  table  56.)  Of  the  country's 
entire  exports  79.4  per  cent  consisted  of  farm  products  in  1870;  83.3 
per  cent  in  1880;  74.5  per  cent  in  1890;  and  60.9  per  cent  in  1900. 
These  proportions,  which  are  based  upon  the  total  value  of  the  export 
trade,  are  somewhat  lower  than  in  the  trade  period  immediately  before 
the  Civil  War  (1815-1860),  when  they  never  fell  below  75  per  cent  of 
the  total  and  usually  exceeded  80  per  cent.  It  is  notable,  however, 
that,  though  farm  products  continued  to  be  of  greater  value  in  the 
export  trade,  their  relative  position  was  gradually  lowered  by  the  rise 
in  the  exports  of  manufactures,  minerals,  and  forest  products.  During 
the  last  decade  of  the  century,  the  ratio  of  the  value  of  agricultural 
products  to  the  total  value  of  our  exports  fell  from  74.5  per  cent  to 
60.9  per  cent,  although  the  value  of  farm  exports  increased  from 
{$629,821,000  to  $835,858,000. 

The  exports  of  domestic  manufactures,  including  such  articles  as 
refined  copper  and  refined  petroleum,  as  well  as  finished  manufactured 
products,  though  of  less  value  during  this  period  than  farm  products, 
increased  more  rapidly  during  the  last  two  decades  of  the  century  than 
any  other  group  of  exports,  gradually  rising  in  value  from  $i02,856»ooo 
in  1880  to  $433,852,000  in  1900.  In  the  former  year  they  comprised 
12.4  per  cent  and  in  the  latter  year  31.7  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of 
the  country. 

The  exports  of  forest  products  rose  in  value  from  $17,321,000  in 
1880  to  $52,218,000  in  1900,  or  from  2.1  per  cent  to  3.8  per  cent  of  the 
total,  and  during  the  same  two  decades  the  annual  foreign  shipments  of 
crude  minerals  rose  from  $5,863,000  to  $37,844,000,  or  from  0.7  per 
cent  to  2.8  per  cent  of  the  total  export  trade. 

The  exports  of  fish  and  fish  products  gradually  declined  in  relative 
importance,  although  their  total  value  slowly  increased.  The  whale 
fisheries  had  reached  their  climax  in  the  fifties,  and  by  the  end  of  the 
nineteenth  century  they  were  but  a  shadow  of  what  they  had  previously 
been.  The  cod  and  other  Atlantic  coast  fisheries  remained  an  important 
industry,  but  their  output  was  barely  sufficient  to  supply  the  American 
market  with  fresh  fish.  The  increase  in  fish  exports  was  mainly  in  the 
salmon  fisheries  of  the  Pacific  coast.  These  fisheries  became  important 
during  this  period  and,  a  sufficient  local  market  not  being  available, 
large  quantities  of  their  products  were  shipped  abroad  as  well  as  to  the 
domestic  markets  of  the  central  West  and  Atlantic  States. 

DOMESTIC  EXPORTS  CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  USES. 

It  is  instructive  to  classify  domestic  exports  according  to  their  uses. 
Such  a  classification  shows  (table  57)  that  exports  of  crude  foodstuffs 
and  food  animals  increased  from  a  value  of  $41,852,000  in  1870  to 
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^266,108^000  in  1880  and  $227,347,000  in  1900.  Relative  to  the  total 
exports  of  the  country  this  group  occupied  its  highest  position  in  1880, 
when  it  comprised  32.3  per  cent  of  the  total.  From  then  until  the  end 
of  the  century  there  was  a  general  tendency  to  export  flour  rather  than 
wheat,  and  this  change,  together  with  the  rapid  growth  of  the  exports 
of  manufactured,  mineral,  and  forest  products,  caused  the  proportion 
of  this  group  to  decline  slowly  to  16.6  per  cent  in  1900. 

Table  57. — Donustic  exports  grouped  according  to  their  uses^fioe  year  periods^  iSdS'lQOO.^ 


Fcxxlstuffs  in  crude  condi- 

Foodstuffs partly  or  wholly 

Crude  materials  for  use  in 

Year. 

tion  and  food  animals. 

manufactured. 

manufacturing. 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Value. 

centage 

Value. 

centage 

Value. 

centage 

of  total. 

of  total. 

< 

of  total. 

dollars. 

Mlars. 

doUars. 

« 

1865 

13,975,000 

10.20 

47,981,000 

'35.04 

33,852,000 

24.71 

1870 

41,852,000 

11.12 

50,919,000 

13.53 

213,440,000 

56.64 

1875 

79,078,000 

15.84 

110,292,000 

22.09 

206,272,000 

41.31 

1880 

266,108,000 

32.30 

193,353,000 

23.47 

238,788,000 

28.98 

1885 

123,327,000 

16.97 

201,800,000 

27.77 

248,611,000 

34.22 

1890 

132,073,000 

15.62 

224,756,000 

26.59 

304,567,000 

36.03 

1895 

99,051,000 

12.49 

219,125,000 

27.62 

264,195,000 

33.30 

1900 

227,347,000 

16.59 

318,127,000 

23.28 

325,589,000 

23.75 

Year. 

Manufactures  for 

furUier  use  in 

manufacturing. 

Manufactures  ready 
for  consumption. 

Miscellaneous. 

^f^   -  A  ^  %             -   ^ — 

Total  value. 

Per- 

Per- 

■ 

Per- 

Value. 

centage 
of  total. 

Value. 

centage 
of  total. 

Value. 

centage 
of  total. 

doUars, 

doUars. 

doUars, 

doUars. 

1865 

10,650,000 

7.79 

30,121,000 

22.00 

361,000 

.26 

136,940,000 

1870 

13,712,000 

3.66 

56^329,000 

14.96 

363,000 

.09 

376,616,000 

1875 

27,458,000 

5.50 

74,503,000 

14.92 

1,680,000 

.34 

499,284,000 

1880 

29,044,000 

3.52 

92,774,000 

11.26 

3,878,000 

.     .47 

823,946,000 

1885 

39,437,000 

5.42 

110,819,000 

15.25 

2,689,000 

.37 

726,683,000 

1890 

46,455,000 

5.50 

132,527,000 

15.68 

4,915,000 

.58 

845,294,000 

1895 

61,813,000 

7.78 

143,245,000 

18.06 

5,963,000 

.75 

793,393,000 

1900 

152,891,000 

11.15 

331,956,000 

24.15 

14,855,000 

1.08 

1,370,764,000 

'U.  S.  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Exports  of  Manufactures  from  the  United  StaUs  and  Their  Distrihu- 
Hon,  1900-1906,  p.  27. 

A  second  group  of  exports  consisted  of  foodstuffs  •partly  or  wholly 
manufactured,  the  value  of  which  rose  from  $50,919,000  in  1870  to 
^>93>353>ooo  i'^  1880  and  $318,127,000  in  1900.  Omitting  from  con- 
sideration the  year  1865,  which  like  other  Civil  War  years, was  abnor- 
mal, the  relative  position  of  this  group  of  exports  slowly  improved.  In 
1900  it  comprised  23.2  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  domestic  exports. 

Exports  of  manufactures  for  further  use  in  manufacturing  advanced 
from  $13,712,000  or  3.7  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1870  to  $152,891,000  or 
1 1.2  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1900;  and  exports  of  manufactures  ready 
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for  consumption  were  in  the  same  years  valued  at  $56,329,000  or  14.9 
per  cent  and  $33  i>956,ooo  or  24.2  per  cent  respectively.  By  combining 
the  last  two  groups  it  is  seen  that  there  was  a  growth  in  the  proportion 
of  exports  of  all  manufactures  from  18.6  per  cent  in  1870  and  14.8 
per  cent  in  1880  to  35.3  per  cent  in  1900.^  The  gioup  of  exports  which, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  few  years,  was  largest  throughout  the 
period  from  the  Civil  War  to  the  end  of  the  century  comprised  crude 
materials  for  use  in  manufacturing.  Its  aggregate  value  advanced 
from  $213,440,000  in  1870  to  $325,589,000  in  1900.  Its  relative  pro- 
portion was  highest  during  the  five  years  prior  to  1870,  when  from  49.2 
per  cent  to  67.4  per  cent  of  all  exports  consisted  of  such  materials. 
During  the  last  decade  of  the  century  this  group  of  exports  still  com- 
prised  from  23.7  per  cent  to  39.7  per  cent  of  the  total  export  trade. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  FOREIGN  MARKETSw 

Two  Striking  facts  relative  to  the  foreign  markets  for  American 
exports  since  the  Civil  War  are  noteworthy — ^the  predominant  impor- 
tance of  the  established  European  markets  and  the  relatively  greater 
progress  made  during  the  last  decade  of  the  century  in  the  newer 
markets  of  the  world.  During  the  Civil  War,  largely  because  ot  the 
declining  trade  with  England,  the  European  proportion  of  the  total 
export  trade  fell  from  77.5  per  cent  in  i860  to  59.9  per  cent  in  1865, 
but  in  1866  it  immediately  rebounded  to  81  per  cent.  From  then 
until  the  closing  decade,  the  proporrion  of  the  total  exports  marketed 
in  Europe  remained  ar  a  remarkably  high  level,  ranging  annually 
from  74.7  per  cent  to  86.1  per  cent.  The  importance  of  the  European 
market  was  greatest  during  the  eighties,  when  the  foreign  grain  trade 
was  at  its  height,  but  in  1900  Europe  srill  purchased  74.6  per  cent  of 
the  country's  total  exports.  The  countries  of  Europe  constituted  the 
natural  market  for  the  surplus  breadstufFs,  cotton,  meat  products, 
beef  cattle,  leaf  tobacco,  mineral  oil,  lumber,  and  copper  of  the  United 
States;  and,  for  a  time,  it  was  not  difficult  for  American  exporters  to 
sell  iron  and  steel  manufactures  of  many  kinds  in  Europe. 

America's  greatest  market  was  the  United  Kingdom.  No  sooner  was 
peace  between  the  North  and  South  declared  in  1865  than  the  Bridsh 
trade  rose  even  higher  than  the  exceptional  position  it  had  reached 
immediately  before  the  war.  By  1870  the  trade  of  the  United  States 
with  Great  Britain  had  become  highly  prosperous,  and  it  continued  at  a 
high  tide  even  during  the  industrial  depression  of  1873.  Though  there 
were  numerous  fluctuations,  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the 
British  market  maintained  a  high  level  throughout  the  remainder  of  the 
century.  They  were  valued  at  $451,000,000  in  1880;  $444,500,000 
in  1890;  $527,700,000  in  1900. 

'These  proportion  differ  itishUy  from  Um  proportion  ffivcn  on  pate  69  la  tliftt  tbejr  iadttde 
certain  items  not  Indoded  in  the  former  definition  of  manufnotima.  Both  dnmifieatlon  tie 
ulcen  from  the  reporte  of  the  United  Statee  Bnma  of  Statiatica. 
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American  exports  to  the  countries  of  northern  Europe  were  likewise 
large  in  volume.  In  spite  of  the  protective  tariff  wall  which  Germany 
elected  against  many  American  products,  the  imports  into  Germany  of 
American  cotton,  breadstuffs,  copper,  petroleum,  lumber,  tobacco,  oil- 
cake, and  cotton-seed  oil  continued  to  increase  almost  without  inter- 
ruption. American  cotton  goods,  machinery,  and  other  iron  and  steel 
goods  also  found  a  German  market;  and  though  tariff  duties  and  trade 
regulations  effectively  restricted  the  imports  of  beef  cattle  and  dressed 
meats,  the  German  market  accepted  increased  shipments  of  American 
meat  products.  American  agricultural  exports  were  expressly  granted 
the  conventional  German  tariff  schedule  under  the  agreements  of  1892 
and  1900.  In  1880  when  the  export  trade  was  in  the  midst  of  the  first 
great  period  of  expansion  subsequent  to  the  Civil  War,  the  exports  of 
domestic  merchandise  to  the  German  Empire  were  valued  at  $50,292,000, 
and  they  gradually  increased  to  $184,648,000  in  1900. 

With  the  exception  of  Russia,  there  was  gratifying  progress  in  tne 
exports  of  the  United  States  to  all  the  other  countries  of  northern 
Europe.  Domestic  exports  to  the  Netherlands  increased  from 
$16,800,000  in  1880  to  $89,116,000  in  1900,  and  those  to  Belgium  from 
$33,715,000  to  $47,756,000.  Both  of  these  countries  imported  more 
foreign  wares  than  were  needed  for  home  consumption,  and  distributed 
them  throughout  the  interior  of  Europe.  The  domestic  exports  to 
Austria-Hungary  grew  from  $2,304,000  in  1880  to  $16,826,000  in  1900; 
those  to  Denmark  from  $3,477,000  to  $18,469,000;  and  those  to  Norway 
and  Sweden  from  $2,365,000  to  $10,432,000. 

In  contrast  with  the  increasing  export  trade  of  the  United  States  with 
the  United  Kingdom  and  northern  Europe,  the  commerce  with  the 
countries  of  southern  Europe  was  not  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
Immediately  after  the  Civil  War  trade  with  southern  Europe  rebounded 
to  a  level  higher  than  it  had  occupied  in  i860,  but  thereafter  it  made 
little  progress.  The  exports  of  domestic  merchandise  to  France  in 
1880  were  valued  at  $98,800,000  as  compared  with  $81,994,000  in  1900, 
and  their  value  was  considerably  less  throughout  most  of  the  interven- 
ing years.  In  1880,  likewise,  the  domestic  exports  to  Spain  were 
valued  at  $14,600,000  and  those  to  Portugal  at  $14,500,000,  while 
in  the  closing  year  of  the  century  they  were  valued  at  $13,385,000 
and  $5,886,600  respectively.  Of  the  important  southern  European 
nations,  Italy  alone  imported  increasing  quantities  of  American  prod- 
ucts, the  exports  to  that  country  rising  from  $12,348,000  in  1880  to 
*33»oS9»ax>  in  1900. 

The  export  trade  with  southern  Europe  lagged  chiefly  because  that 
porticm  of  Europe  was  not  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Spain  and 
Portugal  in  particular  were  industrially  and  commercially  backward. 
The  countries  of  southern  Europe,  moreover,  maintained  high  tariff 
upon  imp<Mts.     France  raised  her  import  duties  on  wheat  in 
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1885,  and  in  1892  adopted  a  maximum  and  minimum  tarifF,  the  maxi- 
mum schedule  being  applied  to  all  American  products  except  a  small 
number  of  minor  importance  which  were  exempted  under  the  agreement 
of  1898.  Spain,  likewise,  adopted  the  French  dual  tariflp  system  and 
imposed  the  maximum  rates  upon  American  products.  Portugal  and 
Italy  applied  the  maximum  schedule  to  all  American  wares  except  a 
few  specified  in  the  agreements  of  1900,  the  very  close  of  the  trade  era 
under  consideration. 

When  during  the  last  twenty  years  of  the  nineteenth  century, 
American  manufacturing  interests  began  seriously  the  work  of  develop- 
ing a  foreign  market,  the  trade  for  exports  was  extended  over  a  wider 
area.  Europe,  by  purchasing  most  of  the  surplus  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  raw  materials,  continued  to  lead  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States,  but  after  1890  the  European  proportion  of  the  total 
exports  of  the  United  States  slowly  declined-  American  products  had 
been  shipped  to  distant  countries  even  before  the  beginning  of  the  m'ne- 
teenth  century,  but  the  primary  purpose  of  that  trade  had  been  to 
obtain  valuable  cargoes  of  imports.  The  rime  had  now  come  when 
American  exporters  sought  these  countries  primarily  as  markets  for 
American  manufactures. 

The  value  of  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  the  several  conti- 
nents of  the  world  and  the  proportion  of  the  total  shipped  to  each  are 
shown  in  table  58  Among  the  leading  individual  countries  which 
imported  growing  volumes  of  American  goods  were  Canada,  Mexico, 
Argentina,  South  Africa,  Japan,  China,  and  British  Australasia.  As  the 
central  and  western  farming  regions  of  Canada  were  opened,  as  trans* 
portation  connections  were  improved,  and  the  Hudson  Bay  Company 
lost  its  grip  upon  the  undeveloped  sections  of  that  country,  domestic 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  slowly  but  irregularly  grew 
from  ^39,508,000  in  1870  to  $88,030,000  in  1900.  After  the  Civil  War 
the  Mexican  trade  was  sluggish  for  thirty  years,  but  after  1895  it  began 
to  prosper,  domestic  exports  to  Mexico  advancing  from  $14,582,000 
in  that  year,  to  $33,704,000  in  1900.  The  total  export  trade  with 
foreign  North  America,  as  a  whole,  grew  from  $68,962,000  in  1870 
to  $187,595,000  in  1900,  but  its  importance  relative  to  the  export  trade 
^th  all  countries  remained  substantially  unchanged,  because  the 
activity  of  the  Canadian  trade  was  counterbalanced  by  long-extended 
depression  in  the  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  Central  America. 

Except  in  the  case  of  the  trade  with  Argentina,  which  became  unusu- 
ally active  during  the  last  decade  of  the  century,  the  commerce  of  the 
United  States  with  the  countries  of  South  America  made  little  or  no 
progress  during  this  period.  The  exports  to  Argentina  advanced  in 
value  from  $8,320,000  in  1890  to  $11,263,000  in  1900,  and  the  founda- 
tion was  laid  for  the  rapid  progress  made  in  the  commerce  with  that 
country  since  1900.    Trade  with  Brazil  languished,  however,  the  ex* 
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ports  from  the  United  States  to  the  Brazilian  markets  actually  declin- 
ing during  the  closing  decade  of  the  century,  and  the  trade  with  other 
countries  of  South  America  remained  in  an  apathetic  condition. 

Table  58. — Exports  of  merchandise  from  the  United  Stater,  by  continents,  iS6S'J900,^ 


Year. 

Europe. 

North  America. 

South  America. 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Value. 

centage 
of  total. 

Value. 

centage 
of  total. 

Value. 

centage 
of  total. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

dollars. 

1865. 

201.758.000 

59.92 

94.838.000 

28.17 

21.607.000 

6.42 

1866. 

458.310.000 

81  05 

67.332.000 

11.91 

17.924.000 

3.17 

1870. 

420.184.000 

79.35 

68.962.000 

13.03 

21.651.000 

4.09 

1875 

533.545,000 

80.17 

86,166.000 

12.95 

24.097.000 

3.62 

1880. 
1885. 

719.434.000 
599.241,000 

86.10 
80.75 

69.438.000 
76.765.000 

8.31 
10.34 

23.190.000 
27.735.000 

2.77 
3.74 

1890. 
1895. 
1900. 

683.736.000 

627.928.000 

1.040.168.000 

79.74 
77.76 
74.60 

94.100.000 
108.576.000 
187.595,000 

10.98 
13.45 
13.45 

38.753.000 
33.526.000 
38.946.000 

4.52 
4.15 
2.79 

Year. 

Aaia. 

Oceania. 

Africa. 

Total  value. 

Per 
capita. 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Value. 

centage 
of  total. 

Value. 

centage 
of  total. 

Value. 

centage 
of  total. 

doUars. 

doUars. 

dollars. 

1865 

8.530.000 

2.53 

7.552.000 

2.24 

2.412.000 

0.72 

336.697.000 

4.78 

1866 

11.799.000 

2.09 

7.675.000 

1.36 

2.385.000 

.42 

565.425.000 

9.84 

1870 

10.972.000 

2.07 

4.335,000 

.82 

3,415.000 

.64 

529,519.000 

9.77 

1875 

13.972.000 

2.10 

4.277.000 

.64 

3.471.000 

.52 

665.528.000 

11.36 

1880 

11.646.000 

1.39 

6.847.000 

.82 

5.084.000 

.61 

835.639.000 

16.43 

1885 

20.740.000 

2.79 

13.605.000 

1.83 

4.104.000 

.55 

742.190.000 

12.94 

1890 

19.697.000 

2.30 

16.460.000 

1.92 

5.082.000 

.54 

857.829.(1(90 

13.50 

1895 

17.325.000 

2.15 

13.109.000 

1.62 

7,075.000 

.87 

807.538.000 

11.51 

1900 

64.914.000 

4.66 

43.391.000 

3.11 

19.470.000 

1.79 

1.394,483.000 

17.96 

^U.  S.  Bureau  of  SUtistks.  Analysis  of  the  Foreign  Trade  of  the  United  States,  1995-1905,  p.  139. 

After  i868y  when  the  feudal  system  was  abolished  in  Japan>  the 
exports  to  that  country  advanced  with  unusual  rapidity.  From  less 
than  ^OyOOO  in  i860,  their  annual  value  leaped  to  j$2, 526,000  in  1880 
and  to  $29,043,000  in  1900,  the  commodities  sold  consisting  chiefly 
of  cotton,  oil,  flour,  tobacco,  provisions,  and  iron  and  steel  products 
of  many  kinds  which  were  used  in  building  up  the  industries  of  Japan. 
The  export  trade  with  China,  which  had  suddenly  risen  shortly  after 
the  treaty  of  1842,  fluctuated  irregularly^ntil  after  the  Japanese  treaty 
of  1895.  It  then  increased  from  $3,603,000  in  that  year  to  $15,213,000 
in  1900.  During  the  sixties,  moreover,  in  addition  to  the  exportation  of 
merchandise  to  the  Far  East,  there  began  the  shipment  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  specie.  A  *' trade  dollar"  expressly  designed  for  the  Oriental 
trade  was  coined  in  the  United  States.     It  contained  three-fourths 
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of  a  grain  more  silver  than  the  Mexican  dollar  which  circulated  widely 
in  the  Far  East,  and  it  was  successfully  introduced  into  China,  being 
made  legal  tender  at  various  treaty  ports.  Its  coinage  was  discontinued 
in  1877,  and  since  then  it  has  been  coined  on  but  few  occasions*  In 
1887,  $7,689,000  were  redeemed,  but  practically  all  of  the  remainder  of 
the  35,965,924  trade  dollars  are  still  in  circulation  in  the  Orient. 

The  commerce  of  South  Africa  increased  somewhat  after  the  diamond 
discoveries  of  1867.  The  gold  discoveries  of  1869  caused  a  still  larger 
demand  in  South  Africa  for  imported  commodities,  but  the  trade  was 
largely  controlled  by  British  merchants.  The  Anglo-Boer  war,  how- 
ever, by  creating  a  market  for  Americsm  horses,  mules,  and  provisions, 
caused  a  sudden  rise  in  the  exports  from  the  United  States  to  British 
Africa  from  a  value  of  $5,191,000  in  1895  to  $11,289,000  in  1896. 
Having  once  obtained  a  foothold,  American  exports  continued  to 
increase,  a  South  African  market  being  found  for  mining,  railroad,  and 
farming  machinery,  structural  iron  and  steel  and  hardware,  flour 
and  provisions,  liquors,  petroleuitk,  lumber,  and  wood  manufactures. 
The  exports  to  British  Africa  in  1900  were  valued  at  $16,256,000.^ 

British  Australasia,  including  Australia,  Tasmania,  and  New  Zealand, 
after  passing  through  a  gold-mining  excitement,  returned  to  agricul- 
tural and  pastoral  acdvities  during  the  years  i860  to  1872,  and  then 
began  to  develop  industriaHy.  American  exports  to  Australia  grew 
slowly  from  $3,420,000  in  1870  to  $11,168,000  in  rS^o;  then  they  pro- 
gressed more  rapidly,  reaching  a  total  of  $26,584,000  m  1900.  The  old 
trade  in  breadstufFs  and  provisions,,  which  arose  during  the  mining 
boom  from  1851  to  i860,  was  displaced  by  a  more  permanent  trade  in 
iron  and  steel  manufactures,  farm  machinery,  leather  goods,  lumber, 
paper,  drugs,  cotton  textiles,  furniture,  and  glassware. 

VALUE  BY  GROUPS  OF  TOE  LEADING  IMPORTS  OF  IHE  UNITED  STATES. 

Before  the  Civil  War  the  principal  group  of  imports  had  uniformly 
been  manufactured  wares;  they  had  comprised  over  70  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  all  imports  in  1850  and  63.2  per  cent  in  x86o,  56.5  per  cent 
consisting  of  manufactures  for  consumption  and  6.7  per  cent  of  manu- 
factures intended  for  further  use  in  American  industries.  The  propor- 
tion of  finished  manufactures  declined  during  the  war,  and  as  American 
industries  gradttaUy  grew  and  protective  tariff  duties  were  maintained 
after  the  return  of  peace,  it  not  only  failed  to  recover,  but  continued  to 
decline  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  century.  From  39.8  per  cent 
in  1870  the  proportion  fell  to  29.2  per  cent  in  1890  and  to  23.9  per  cent 
in  1900.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  finished  manufactured  wares  in 
1900  was  $203,126,000,  or  much  in  excess  of  what  it  had  been  before  the 
Civil  War,  but  less  than  it  had  been  during  many  years  between  1870 
and  1899.     The  imports  of  manufactures  intended  for  further  use 

^British  South  African  exports  not  separately  stated  until  1902. 
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in  American  industries,  such  as  certain  chemicals,  unset  diamonds, 
lumber  and  hewn  timber,  tin  in  pigs  and  bars,  and  certain  grades  of 
iron  and  steel,  increased  in  value  from  ^(55,569,000  in  1870  to 
$134,222,000  in  1900,  or  from  12.7  per  cent  to  15.8  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports.  These  commodities  were,  for  the  most  part,  on  a  different 
footing  than  finished  manufactures,  in  that  they  served  as  raw  materials 
for  American  industries. 

Tablb  S9.^Imforts  into  the  Uniud  Suui  grouped  according  to  their  utcs^  i86s-igoo> 


Foodstuffs  In  crude  condi- 

Food stuffs  partly  or  whoUy 

Crude  matfrialB  for  use 

Year. 

tion,  and  food  animals. 

manufactured. 

in  manufacturing. 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Value. 

centage 
oftotaL 

Value. 

centage 
of  total. 

Value. 

centage 
of  total. 

doOars, 

dottori. 

doUon. 

1865... 

35,137,000 

14.72 

48,030,000 

20.12 

28,777,000 

12.05 

1866... 

60,669,000 

13.95 

72,482,000 

16.67 

46,114,000 

10.61 

1870. . . 

54,081,000 

12.41 

96,082,000 

22.03 

55,615,000 

12.76 

1875... 

90,018,000 

16.89 

113,146,000 

21.23 

78,892,000 

14.80 

1880... 

.      100,297,000 

15.01 

118,125,000 

17.69 

131,861,000 

19.74 

1885... 

93,346,000 

16.16 

102,938,000 

17.82 

106,775,000 

18.49 

1890. . . 

.      128,480,000 

16.28 

133,332,000 

16.89 

170,637,000 

21.62 

1895... 

.      141,377,000 

19.31 

107,026,000 

14.63 

180,940,000 

24.72 

1900... 

^» — 

97,916,000 

11.52 

133,027,000 

15.65 

* 

276,241,000 

32.50 

Manufactures  for 

further  use  in 

manufacturing. 

Manufactures  ready 
for  consumption. 

Miscellaneous. 

Total  value. 

Year. 

Per- 

Per- 

Per- 

Value. 

centcLge 
of  total. 

Value. 

centage 
of  total. 

Value. 

centage 
of  total. 

daUars, 

doOars, 

dottam. 

• 

daOairs, 

1865 

29,902,000 

12.52 

96,138,000 

40.27 

760,000 

0.32 

238,746,000 

1866 

55,840,000 

12.84 

198,128,000 

45.57 

1,577,000 

.36 

434,812,000 

1870 

55,569,000 

12.75 

173,615,000 

39.82 

996,000 

.23 

435,958,000 

1875 

63,411,000 

11.89 

177,891,000 

33.38 

9,645,000 

1.81 

533,005,000 

1880 

110,779,000 

16.59 

196,587,000 

29.43 

10,304,000 

1.54 

667,954,000 

1885 

78,255,000 

13.55 

182,543,000 

31.61 

13,672,000 

2.37 

577,527,000 

1890 

116,924,000 

14.81 

230,686,000 

29.23 

9,251,000 

1.17 

789,310,000 

1895 

96,487,000 

13.18 

199,543,000 

27.26 

6,597,000 

.90 

731,970,000 

1900 

134,222,000 

15.79 

203,126,000 

23.90 

5,408,000 

.64 

849,941,000 

*U.  S.  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Exports  of  Manufactures  from  the  UnUed  States  and  Their  Distribn- 
tion,  1800-1906»  p.  26. 

A  group  of  imports  which  remained  important  throughout  the  period 
from  1865  to  1900  was  that  of  foodstuffs  in  crude  condition,  such  as 
coifee,  tea,  cocoa,  fruits,  and  nuts.  Their  value  grew  from  $54,081,000 
in  1870  to  $97,916,000  in  1900,  and  during  the  later  eighties  and  early 
nineties  their  value  ranged  from  $106,000^000  to  $175,500,000  annually. 
Their  relative  pdsirion  fluctuated  from  124  per  cent  of  the  total. imports 
in  1870  to  21.2  per  cent  in  1892  and  11.5  per  cent  in  1900.    Imports  of 
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foodstuffs  partly  or  wholly  manufactured,  such  as  sugar,  dried  fruits, 
liquors,  wines,  and  spirits,  although  greater  in  value  than  raw  food- 
stuflFs,  gradually  declined  from  22  per  cent  of  the  total  import  trade  in 
1870  to  15.7  per  cent  in  1900.  Their  annual  value  was  subject  to 
great  fluctuations.  In  1870  it  was  $96,082,000  and  in  1900,  $I33>027,- 
000,  but  there  were  many  years  during  the  eighties  and  ninedes  when 
it  was  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  value  attained  in  1900. 

The  leading  group  of  imports  and  the  one  which  advanced  with  great- 
est rapidity  was  that  comprising  crude  materials  for  use  in  American 
industries,  such  as  india-rubber,  wool,  hides  and  skins,  raw  silk,  fibers, 
and  uncut  ^  diamonds.  (See  table  59.)  The  annual  value  of  the 
imports  comprising  this  group  steadily  grew  from  $559615,000,  or  12.7 
per  cerit  of  "the  total,  in  1870,  to  $276,241,000,  or  32.5  per  cent  of  the 
total,  in  1900. 

The  leading  single  import  was  sugar,  its  annual  value  advancing  from 
$55,655,000  in  1870  to  $100,251,000  in  1900.  During  the  same  years 
the  value  of  imported  hides  and  skins  grew  from  $14,402,000  to 
$57,940,000;  chemicals,  drugs,  etc.,  from  $21,362,000  to  $53,705,000; 
coffee  from  $24,234,000  to  $52,468,000;  raw  silk  from  $3,018,000  to 
$41,296,000;  cotton  goods  from  $23,380,000  to  $41,296,000;  india- 
rubber  from  $3,460,000  to  $37>793>ooo;  fiber  manufactures  from 
$23,904,000  to  $30,894,000;  and  silk  manufactures  from  $23,904,000 
to  $30,894,000..  The  remaining  imports  of  chief  importance  at  the 
close  of  the  century  were  as  follows,  in  the  order  of  value:  raw 
fibers,  lumber  and  wood  manufactures,  iron  and  steel  manufactures, 
raw  wool,  fruits  and  nuts,  tin,  precious  stones  and  jewelry,  woolen 
goods,  leaf  tobacco,  leather  and  leather  goods,  spirits,  malt  liquors  and 
wines,  furs  and  fur  goods,  tea,  earthen,  st6ne,  and  china  ware,  fish 
and  vegetable  oils.  AH  of  these  imports  gradually  increased,  with  the 
exception  of  iron  and  steel  wares,  woolen  goods,  and  tea.  Some  of 
the  greatest  gains  were  made  in  those  commodities  which  were  produced 
in  tropical  and  subtropical  countries,  the  value  of  such  imports  in  1900 
reaching  a  total  of  $325,000,000. 

SOURCES  OF  THE  IMPORTS  INTO  THE  UNrTED  STATES. 

The  established  markets  of  Europe  were  throughout  this  commercial 
period  the  principal  source  of  the  import  trade  of  the  United  States, 
though  these  markets  did  not  occupy  as  important  a  position  in  the 
import  as  in  the  export  trade.  In  some  of  the  years  of  the  decade 
preceding  the  Civil  War  the  imports  received  from  Europe  constituted 
as  much  as  71  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  of  imports,  and  after  the 
war,  in  1866,  they  still  comprised  60.8  per  cent  of  the  total.  When, 
however,  the  basis  of  the  import  trade  began  to  shift  from  manufac- 
tured  wares  to  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs,  this  proportion  began  to 
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decline.  While  in  1900  European  countries  purchased  74.6  per  cent  of 
the  total  exports  of  the  nation,  they  supplied  but  51.8  per  cent  of  its 
imports,  although  the  total  value  of  the  imports  received  from  Europe 
slowly  increased  from  $249,540,000  in  1870  to  $440,567,000  in  1900. 

This  increase  was  confined  to  the  countries  of  continental  Europe. 
The  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom,  although  greater  than  from 
any  other  single  country,  actually  rose  but  slightly  from  $1 55,044,000  in 
1870  and  $249,324,000  in  1872  to  $159,500,000  in  1900.  The  shipments 
of  British  cotton,  woolen,  and  linen  goods,  tin  plates,  iron  and  steel 
wares,  and  miscellaneous  manufactures  were  confronted  by  high  tariff 
barriers  and  by  the  growth  of  competing  American  industries.  England 
was,  of  course,  a  broker  nation,  collecting  wares  of  all  kinds  from  the 
remote  comers  of  the  world  and  redistributing  them.  The  shipments 
of  diamonds  and  precious  stones,  tropical  cabinet-woods,  ivory,  etc., 
which  were  received  from  England  gradually  increased,  but  the  en- 
larged volume  of  this  indirect  trade  was  not  sufficient  to  offset  the 
decline  in  the  imports  of  articles  manufactured  in  Great  Britain. 

The  imports  received  from  northern  conqnental  Europe  were  not 
as  great  as  those  received  from  the  British  Isles,  but  they  held  a 
distinctive  position  in  that  they  almost  uniformly  increased.  The 
Continent  found  an  American  market  for  a  wide  Variety  of  wares.  The 
commodities  imported  from  Germany  included  cotton  goods,  beet 
sugar,  chemicals  and  coal  tar,  machinery,  leather  and  glas^  manufac- 
tures, woolen  and  silk  goods,  books,  earthenware,  cutlery,  furs,  hides 
and  skins,  and  a  large  variety  of  miscellaneous  manufactures.  Hol- 
land found  an  American  market  for  diamonds  and  tobacco,  fish,  hides 
and  skins,  and  tin;  Norway  and  Sweden,  for  fish,  hides  and  skins,  iron, 
and  wood  pulp;  Belgium,  for  rubber,  glass  and  glassware,  diamonds, 
beet  sugar,  firearms,  furs,  chemicals,  cement,  and  fiber  manufactures; 
Denmark,  for  hides  and  skins,  wool,  and  similar  products;  Austria- 
Hungary,  for  beet  sugar,  cotton  goods,  chemicals^  textile  fibers,  glass  and 
glassware,  jewelry,  and  hides  and  skins;  anXRussia  no  longer  exported 
to  the  United  States  chiefly  hemp  and  cordage^  but  also  such  articles  as 
hides  and  skins,  wool,  licorice  root,  and  manganese. 

Almost  without  exception  the  imports  from  these  nations  reached  a 
higher  level  immediately  after  the  Civil  War  than  they  had  occupied 
before,  and  then  ¥nth  irregular  fluctuations  continued  to  advance. 
The  imports  from  Germany  during  these  twenty  years  rose  from 
$52,211,000  in  1880  to  $97,374,000  in  1900;  those  from  Holland 
advanced  from  $6,944,000  to  $15,852,000;  Belgium,  from  $11,791,000 
to  $12,940,000;  Denmark,  from  $180,200  to  $920,000;  Norway  and 
Sweden,  from  $688,900to$4,244,ooo;  Austria-Hungary,  from  $i>555,ooo 
to  $9»079,ooo;  and  those  from  Russia  advanced  from  $673,900  to 
$7,245,000. 
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The  imports  from  southern  Europe  to  the  United  States  also  grew 
in  volume  throughout  this  entire  period,  advancing  along  with  the 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  that  section  until  1880,  and  cmitinu- 
ing  to  increase  thereafter,  notwithstanding  the  downward  trend  of  the 
export  trade.  In  1880  the  imports  from  France  were  valued  at 
)S69,344,ooo,  and  by  1900,  though  frequently  less  in  value  during 
intervening  years,  they  had  risen  to  $73,012,000.  During  the  same 
period  the  imports  from  Spain  grew  from  $5,052,000  to  $5,950,000, 
Portugal  from  $770,000  to  $3,743>ooo,  and  Italy  from  $10,317,000 

Tablb  60.— /fK^oftf  tiUo  Ihe  Uniud  StsUs  of  mitchandisi  by  contitunU^  t86s~i900.^ 


Year. 

Europe. 

North  America. 

( 

Value. 

of  total. 

Value. 

of  total. 

Value. 

Peroettta^e 
of  total. 

1865 
1866 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1890 
1895 
1900 

deUars. 
109,603,000 
266,266,000 
249,540,000 
287,201,000 
370,822,000 
318,733,000 
449,987,000 
383,646,000 
440,567,000 

46.75 
60.84 
53.98 
51.85 
55.52 
55.19 
57.14 
52.41 
51.84 

dolhrs, 
83,912,000 
109,989,000 
126,545,000 
132,035,000 
130,077,000 
117,451,000 
148,369,000 
133,916,000 
130,035,000 

35.80 
25.13 
27.42 
23.84 
19.47 
20.34 
18.84 
18.29 
15.30 

doOars. 
22,931,000 
32,137,000 
43,596,000 
74,U7,000 
82,127,000 
65,290,000 
90,006,000 
112,167,000 
93,667,000 

9.79 
7.34 
9.41 
13.40 
12.30 
11.31 
11.43 
15.32 
11.02 

Year. 

Asia. 

Oceania. 

Africa. 

Value. 

Percentage 
of  total. 

Value. 

of  total. 

Value. 

PBoentafe 
of  total. 

1865 
1866 
1870 
1875 
1880 
1885 
1890 
1895 
1900 

doUars, 
11,248,000 
19,219,000 
31,413,000 
45,220,000 
67,009,000 
52,200,000 
67,507,000 
77,626,000 
139,842,000 

4.79 

4.39 

6.78 

8.16 

10.02 

9.04 

8.57 

10.61 

16.45 

doUars, 

3,572,000 

7,411,000 

1,423,000 

4,982,000 

14,130,000 

19,471,000 

28,356,000 

17,451,000 

34,611,000 

1.52 
1.70 
.31 
.90 
2.13 
3.37 
3.60 
2.39 
4.07 

doUcrs, 
3,166,000 
2,618,000 
9,860,000 

10,219,000 
3,789,000 
4,382,000 
5,085,000 
7,164,000 

11,218,000 

1.35 
.60 

2.10 

1.85 
.56 
.75 
.42 
.98 

1.32 

^U.  S.  Bureau  of  Statistics.  Analysis  oftht  Poreiim  TroA  of  the  U.  S.  §895-1905,  ^  138. 

to  $27,924,000.  South  European  silks,  fruits,  wines  and  spirits,  laces, 
jewelry,  argols,  sulphur,  glycerine  and  chemicals,  cotton  and  woolen 
goods,  furs,  leather,  gloves,  cork,  india-*rubber,  feathers  syid  downs, 
earthenware,  works  of  art,  and  ornaments  sought  and  found  an  Ameri- 
can market.  The  principal  obstacle  to  the  entrance  of  greater  quanti- 
ties of  these  wares  was  the  high  tariff  duties,  which,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  years,  were  imposed  throughout  this  period.^ 

>For  reciprocal 
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The  countries  of  the  non^European  world  in  1900  provided  somewhat 
less  than  one-half  of  the  total  imports  entering  the  United  States 
(48.2  per  cent),  and  their  share  was  veiy  slo^dy  increasing.  The 
imports  from  many  of  these  countries,  consisting  mainly  of  raw  mate- 
rials and  tropical  and  subtropical  foodstuffs,  were  not  so  generally 
confronted  with  hostile  American  industries  and  prohibitive  tariffs. 
The  progress  made,  however,  was  far  from  universal  and  was  not  free 
from  the  effects  of  home  competition,  high  tariffs,  and  other  obstacles 
to  import  trade. 

From  table  60  it  is  seen  that  the  total  volume  of  imports  from  each 
of  the  non-European  continents  gradually  increased  after  the  close  of 
the  Civil  War.  Relative  to  the  total  imports  of  the  country,  however, 
the  share  received  from  all  North  American  countries  combined  was 
less  in  1900  than  immediately  before  or  after  the  war;  the  proportion 
coming  from  South  America  was  no  greater  in  the  last  decade  of  the 
century  than  during  the  seventies;  and  the  imports  received  from 
Africa  were  less  during  the  closing  decade  than  during  the  years  1870 
to  1880.  The  imports  from  Asia,  on  the  contrary,  advanced  from  6.8 
per  cent  of  the  total  in  1870  to  16.5  per  cent  in  1900,  and  those  from 
Australasia  during  the  same  years  grew  from  less  than  i  per  cent  to 
4  per  cent  of  the  total. 

The  gains  were  chiefly  in  the  imports  from  a  few  individual  countries. 
Noteworthy  increases  occurred  in  the  imports  from  Canada,  and  during 
the  last  decade  of  the  century  in  the  imports  from  Mexico,  in  those  from 
Japan,  China,  Hongkong  and  the  British  and  Dutch  East  Indies, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  Egypt,  and  Argentina  and  Chile. 

WiraNED  BASIS  OF  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

The  period  1865  to  1900  was  noteworthy  not  only  for  the  expansion 
in  the  variety  and  volume  of  imports  and  exports,  for  the  multiplication 
of  the  sources  of  imports,  and  for  widening  the  range  of  foreign  mar- 
kets, but  also  for  the  expansion  within  the  United  States  of  the  geo- 
graphical basis  of  the  foreign  trade.  Before  the  Civil  War  the  chief 
source  of  domestic  exports  and  the  leading  markets  for  imports  were  the 
regions  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  and  the  eastern  part  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  but  during  this  period,  as  population  and  industry 
moved  westward,  the  sources  of  the  foreign  trade  gradually  extended 
across  the  entire  continent.  The  acquisition  of  Hawaii,  the  Philip- 
pines, and  Porto  Rico  opened  new  regions  of  American  industry  and 
trade  even  beyond  the  mainland  of  the  United  States,  but  this  occurred 
so  shortly  before  the  close  of  the  century  that  its  effects  did  not  become 
of  appreciable  importance  until  later. 

TTie  imports  continued  to  come  into  the  country  largely  through  the 
ports  of  the  North  Atlantic  seal^ard,  but  the  origin  of  the  import  trade 
had  been  extended  over  such  a  wide  area  that  these  ports  declined  in 
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rank  to  some  extent.  Though  the  port  of  New  York  no  longer  handled 
70  per  cent  of  the  country's  entire  import  trade,  as  in  i860,  the  value  of 
the  imports  of  merchandise  entering  that  port  grew  from  ^281,000,000 
in  1870  to  jS537>237,ooo  in  1900,  and  at  the  close  of  the  century  still 
comprised  63.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  It  was  from  New  York  that  the 
chief  ocean  Unes  continued  to  radiate  to  the  older  as  well  as  the  newer 
markets  of  the  world,  bringing  to  this  port  a  great  variety  of  imported 
commodiries  for  distribution  throughout  the  country. 

The  remaining  36.8  per  cent  of  the  import  trade  was  divided  among 
a  large  number  of  ports.  Two  other  North  Atlantic  ports,  Boston  and 
Philadelphia,  handled  increased  quantities  of  imports  during  the  years 
1865  to  1900,  those  of  Boston  amounting  in  value  to  $72,195,000  and 
those  of  Philadelphia  to  $51,866,000  in  the  last  year  of  the  century, 
or  more  than  those  of  any  other  port  of  entry  except  New  York. 

On  the  South  Atlantic  seaboard  a  readjustment  occurred  after  the 
Civil  War.  For  a  short  time  the  import  trade  of  Baltimore  was  greater 
than  it  had  formerly  been,  but  after  1877  it  made  no  further  progress 
during  the  remaiiMler  of  the  century.  The  trade  of  Charleston  was 
severely  crippled  during  the  war,  and  when  the  center  of  the  cotton- 
belt  later  moved  westward,  her  import  trade  never  recovered.  In 
1900  but  $1,125,000  worth  of  imported  wares  entered  Charleston. 
Tlie  imports  of  Norfolk  and  Richmond  likewise  declined  to  a  mere 
trifle,  and  those  of  Newport  News  and  Savannah,  though  not  declinii^ 
remained  small. 

New  Orleans  continued  to  be  the  leading  port  of  importation  on  the 
Gulf,  but  the  volume  of  imports  handled  was  no  greater  than  during  the 
decade  preceding  the  Civil  War;  indeed,  its  value  was  less  in  1900  than 
in  i860.  The  imports  entering  Galveston,  Mobile,  and  Pensacola  were 
irregular  and  small  in  amount.  The  import  trade  of  all  the  Gulf  ports 
was  sluggish  and  barely  maintained  the  position  attained  before  the 
Civil  War;  its  total  value  in  1900  was  $23,693,000,  but  3.3  per  cent  of 
the  total. 

The  import  trade  conducted  at  the  ports  of  the  Pacific  coast,  though 
far  less  valuable  than  that  of  the  North  Atlantic  seaboard,  was  equally 
flourishing.  In  i860  it  amounted  to  but  $7,372,000,  but  it  began  to 
advance  immediately  after  the  war,  gradually  rising  from  $16,241,000 
in  1870  to  $58,916,000  (or  7.1  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  merchan- 
dise) in  1900.  San  Francisco  became  fourth  in  rank  as  an  importing 
center,  and  appreciable  gains  were  made  at  the  Puget  Sound  ports  and 
at  Portland,  Oregon.  Growing  quantities  of  imports  likewise  entered 
through  the  ports  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  northern  border.  While 
this  trade  had  scarcely  begun  before  the  war,  it  reached  the  sum  of 
$^9,948,000  in  1900.  Smaller  but  increasing  quantities  of  imports 
entered  at  interior  ports  o{  entry  and  at  the  ports  along  the 
border. 
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In  the  export  trade  there  was  a  redistribution  of  commerce  among 
the  various  ports  of  shipment.  As  compared  with  81.5  per  cent  of  the 
total  import  trade  in  merchandise,  the  ports  of  the  Atlanric  coast  in 
1900  handled  but  69.1  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  merchandise, 
llie  exports  of  these  ports  advanced  rapidly  from  $293,440,000  in  1870 
to  $963,569,000  in  1900,  but  meanwhile  the  export  trade  was  also  grow- 
ing at  many  other  ports.  New  York  obtained  an  even  greater  lead 
over  any  other  single  port  than  it  had  before  the  Civil  War,  its  exports 
advancing  from  $196,615,000  in  1870  to  $518,834,000  (or  37.2  per  cent 
of  the  enrire  export  trade  of  the  country)  in  1900.  In  addition  to 
the  increase  in  the  production  of  agricultural  and  other  raw  materials, 
the  rise  of  manufactures  as  exports  caused  an  unusual  flow  of  com- 
modities to  the  port  of  New  York,  from  which  the  leading  steamship 
lines  conducted  a  service  to  all  the  principal  markets  of  the  world. 
The  position  of  New  York,  however,  was  less  dominant  in  the  export 
trade  than  in  the  import  trade. 

Substantial  progress  was  made  in  the  export  trade  conducted  at 
Boston,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore,  the  long-standing  rivals  of  New 
York.  Various  South  Atlantic  ports  also  became  large  ports  of  export, 
notably  Savannah  and  Newport  News,  and  smaller  but  increasing 
quantities  of  exports  were  shipped  from  Norfolk  (Virginia),  Wilming- 
ton (North  Carolina),  and  Brunswick  (Georgia).  The  export  trade  of 
Charleston  fell  almost  as  rapidly  as  the  import  trade,  and  that  city  soon 
lost  precedence  over  the  other  South  Atlantic  ports  in  both  branches 
of  foreign  trade. 

The  Gulf  ports  handled  18.3  per  cent  of  the  total  export  trade  of  the 
country  at  the  close  of  the  century,  their  shipments  rising  from  a  value 
of  $146^020,000  in  1870  to  $234,108,000  in  1900.  The  most  rapid 
progress  was  made  at  the  port  of  Galveston,  Texas,  which  before  the 
Civil  War  was  scarcely  known.  The  westward  movement  of  cotton 
culture  gave  to  this  port  a  cotton  trade  which  during  the  last  decade  of 
the  century  was  barely  exceeded  by  that  of  New  Orleans,  and  its  total 
export  trade  advanced  from  $14,874,000  in  1870  to  $85,658,000  in  1900. 
Meanwhile,  the  exports  of  New  Orleans,  though  increasing  less  rapidly 
than  those  of  Galveston,  grew  from  $107,500,000  to  $115,859,000, 
retaining  for  New  Orleans  second  place  as  an  American  port  of  exporta- 
tion. 

The  northern  border  and  Great  Lake  ports  made  far  greater  progress 
in  the  export  than  in  the  import  trade,  the  value  of  their  exports  grow- 
ing from  $15,043,000  in  1870  to  $104,267,000  in  1900.  The  export 
trade  of  the  Pacific  coast  at  the  same  time  advanced  froin  $14,647,000 
to  $170,173,000, 55.9  per  cent  being  conducted  at  San  Francisco  in  1900, 
24.8  per  cent  at  Puget  Sound  ports,  and  11.4  per  cent  at  Portland. 
The  exports  shipped  directly  across  the  Mexican  border  likewise 
advanced  from  $2,213,000  in  1870  to  $22,320,000  in  1900. 
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THE  CARRYING  TRADE. 


The  extraordinary  increase  in  exports  and  imports  during  the  years 
from  1865  to  1900  caused  a  greatly  enlarged  demand  for  ocean  shipping 
facilities.  As  is  shown  in  table  61,  the  total  entrances  and  clearances 
at  American  ports  of  the  shipping  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  rose  from  18,325,000  tons  in  1870  to  56,444,000  in  1900, 
but  the  foreign  trade  conducted  in  American  vessels  steadily  declined. 
Not  only  did  the  American  merchant  marine  fail  to  recover  from  the 
disasters  suffered  during  the  Civil  War,  but  it  failed  even  to  maintain 
the  position  it  held  when  the  war  closed.  The  gross  tonnage  of  the 
American  deep-sea  fleet  declined  from  1,602,583  tons  in  1865  to  826,694 
in  1900;  the  proportion  of  the  total  foreign  trade,  in  terms  of  the  value 
of  exports  and  imports,  carried  in  American  vessels,  fell  from  35.6  per 
cent  in  1870  to  9.3  per  cent  in  1900,  and  the  proportion  of  the  total 
shipping,  in  terms  of  entrances  and  clearances,  declined  from  47  per 
cent  in  1865  to  22  per  cent  in  the  closing  year  of  the  century. 
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K^ompiled  from  annual  reports,  U.  S.  Commissiooer  of /Navigation. 

Many  forces  combined  to  reduce  the  American  deep-sea  carrying 
trade : 

The  gradual  shift  from  wood  to  iron  and'  steel  and  from  sailing- 
vessels  to  steamships  gave  an  advantage  to  foreign  ship-owners, 
especially  to  those  of  Great  Britain.  British  ship-builders  were  able  to 
construct  iron  and  steel  vessels  at  less  than  the  cost  of  construction 
in  American  shipyards,  and  British  ship-owners  were  consequently 
favored  by  lower  capital  costs.  American  ship-owners  desiring  to 
fly  the  American  flag  in  the  foreign  trade  were  prevented  from  pur- 
chasing foreign  vessels  for  American  registry  by  a  statute  which  had 
been  enacted  in  18 17  and  was  not  repealed  until  the  year  191 2.  Con- 
siderable American  capital  was  invested  in  vessels  flying  foreign  flags. 
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but  the  vessels  under  the  American  flag,  being  burdened  by  higher 
capital  costs,  found  difficulty  in  competing  with  foreign  ships. 

A  fundamental  reason  for  the  decline  in  the  American  carrying  trade 
engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  was  the  opening  of  more  profitable  fields 
for  investment.  Many  manufacturing,  agricultural,  mining,  and  rail- 
road enterprises  attracted  investors.  The  growth  in  the  American  coast- 
wise marine  and  the  investment  of  American  capital  in  foreign  ships 
indicate  that  this  rise  of  new  enterprises  was  not  solely  responsible  for 
the  decline  in  the  deep-sea  marine.  They,  however,  afforded  fields 
for  investment  which  were  more  favorable  than  were  American  vessels 
which  were  obliged  to  compete  with  the  ships  of  foreign  nations. 

As  was  explained  in  Chapter  XXV,  the  Civil  War  resulted  in  a 
severe  loss  in  vessel  tonnage,  and  this  loss  came  at  a  crucial  period  in  the 
history  of  the  American  merchant  marine. 

Congress  for  many  years  did  little  to  promote  the  American  carry- 
ing trade:  (a)  Vessels  which  adopted  foreign  flags  during  the  Civil 
War  were  refused  permission  to  return  to  American  registry;  {b) 
the  heavy  war-revenue  taxes  were  retained  until  1868;  (r)  imports 
of  ship-building  materials  for  use  in  the  construction  of  wooden  vessels 
were  not  admitted  free  of  duty  until  1872  and  those  for  use  in  building 
iron  and  steel  vessels  not  until  1890;  {d)  liberal  mail  pay  was  not  pro- 
vided until  March  3,  1891,  but  three  unimportant  mail  contracts  being 
approved  from  the  close  of  the  Civil  War  until  that  year;  {e)  the 
American  navy  was  neglected  during  a  period  of  over  twenty  years. 

Hie  operating  costs  of  American  vessels  were  in  many  instances 
higher  than  those  of  competing  foreign  vessels. 

Various  foreign  countries,  notably  Great  Britain,  France,  Japan,  and 
Germany,  encouraged  their  i^espective  merchant  marines  by  carrying 
out  definite  policies  of  government  aid. 
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THE  FOREIGN  TRADE  IN  THE  EARLY  YEARS  OF  THE  TWENTIETH 

CENTURY.  1900-1913. 
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Though  the  conditions  existing  during  the  closing  years  of  the 
nineteenth  century  foreshadowed  many  of  the  changes  which  have 
since  occurred  in  the  foreign  trade,  they  did  not  foretell  its  extraordinary 
growth.  The  annual  exports  of  merchandise  grew  from  a  value  of 
$1,394,483,000  in  1900  to  $1,744,985,000  in  1910,  and  the  import  of 
merchandise  from  a  value  of  $849,941,000  to  $1,556,947,000.  From 
1910  to  1913  the  value  of  the  country's  exports  and  imports  of  mer- 
chandise advanced,  respectively,  to  $2,465,884,000  and  $1,812,978,000, 
and  to  the  unprecedented  aggregate  of  $4,278,862,000. 

The  increase  of  25  per  cent  in  the  value  of  exports  and  83  per  cent  in 
the  value  of  imports  during  the  first  decade  of  the  twentieth  century 
and  of  76  per  cent  and  113  per  cent,  respectively,  during  the  years  from 
1900  to  1913,  was  partly  due  to  a  general  rise  in  the  prices  of  commodi- 
ties. The  index  numbers  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  show 
an  increase  of  14.4  per  cent  in  wholesale  prices  during  the  decade 
1900  to  1910,  those  of  Bradstreet  12.6  per  cent,  those  of  the  London 
Economist  13.7  pef  cent,  and  those  of  Sauerbeck  4  per  cent.  The 
average  level  of  prices  according  to  these  index  numbers  advanced 
approximately  13.5  per  cent  in  the  United  States  and  8.8  per  cent  in 
Great  Britain.  For  the  period  1900  to  191 3  Bradstreet^ s  index  numbers 
record  an  increase  of  17  per  cent  and  those  of  the  London  Economist 
an  increase  of  27  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  entire  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  advanced  47.1  per  cent  during  the  first  decade  and  90 
per  cent  during  the  first  thirteen  years  of  the  century.  If  these 
increases  are  reduced  in  accordance  with  the  above-mentioned  index 
numbers  so  as  to  eliminate  the  effect  of  the  rise  in  prices,  it  will  bring 
them  into  substantial  accord  with  the  growth  in  the  shipping  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade.  The  total  entrances  and  clearances  of  vessels 
advanced  from  56,444,000  tons  in  1900  to  79,942,000  in  1910  and  to 
101,799,000  in  1913,  an  increase  of  41.6  per  cent  during  the  first  decade 
and  80  per  cent  during  the  first  thirteen  years  of  the  century. 
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The  balance  of  trade  in  favor  of  the  United  States,  using  the  term  as 
it  is  conunonly  understood  by  exporters  and  importers,  was  far  greater 
than  during  any  previous  ten  or  thirteen  years  in  the  history  of  the 
foreign  trade,  but  it  was  subject  to  great  fluctuations.  The  excess  of 
exports  over  imports  of  merchandise  was  greatest  in  1908,  when  the 
mild  depression  which  then  afllicted  the  country  caused  a  decline  in 
imports  but  did  not  alFect  exports  unfavorably.  From  $666,432,000  in 
that  year  the  excess  of  imports  fell  to  $188,037,000  in  1910,  and  then 
rebounded  to  $652,906,000  in  the  fiscal  year  of  191 3.  The  excess  of 
exports,  including  gold  and  silver  movements  as  well  as  merchandise, 
fluctuated  from  $679,625,000  in  1901  to  $273,330,000  in  .1910  and 
$691,820,000  in  191 3.  The  term  ''balance  of  trade"  as  used  in  mone- 
tary circles  refers  to  the  ability  of  a  nation  to  import  supplies  of  the 
precious  metals  and  depends  not  only  upon  the  excess  of  exports  over 
imports,  but  atso  upon  the  remittances  for  interest,  tourist  expendi- 
tures, sums  sent  to  friends,  and  freight  paid  to  foreign  ocean  car- 
riers. The  net  sums  sent  out  of  the  United  States  for  these  pur- 
poses iii  the  fiscal  year  1909  have  been  estimated  as  follows:^  Interest, 
{(250,000,000;  tourist  expenditures,  $170,000,000;  remittances  to 
friends,  $150,000,000;  freight,  $25,000,000;  total,  $595,000,000.  The 
excess  of  exports  over  imports  in  that  year  was  $410,347,000,  leaving  a 
difference  of  approximately  $184,000,000,  which  was  liquidated  by 
the  investment  of  foreign  capital  in  the  United  States. 

CHANGES  IN  NATURE  OF  EXPORTS 

The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  foreign  trade  since  the  beginning 
of  the  twentieth  century  has  been  accompanied  by  clearly  defined 
changes  in  the  nature,  sources,  and  markets  of  the  commodiries 
imported  and  exported.  The  shift  in  exports  from  foodstuffs  to  manu- 
factures, which  became  perceptible  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
previous  century,  now  proceeded  ¥nth  astounding  rapidity.  The  value 
of  food  exports,  in  spite  of  rising  prices,  declined  from  $545,474,000  in 
1900  to  $369,088,000  in  1910,  and  it  was  $502,094,000  in  1913.  Rela- 
tive to  the  value  of  all  exports  they  decUned  from  39.8  per  cent  of  the 
total  in  1900  to  a  minimum  of  19.13  per  cent  in  191 1,  and  to  20.67 
per  cent  in  1913.  There  was  an  abrupt  decline  in  wheat  exports  from 
nearly  102,000,000  bushels  in  1900  to  less  than  5,000,000  bushels  in 
1905,  and  to  46,680,000  bushels  in  1910,  and  of  flour  exports  from 
18,699,000  barrels  in  1900  to  8,826.000  barrels  in  1905  and  9,041,000 
barrels  in  1910.  The  value  of  the  total  breadstuffs  exported  fell  from 
$262,744,000  in  1900  to  $133,191,000  in  1910.  In  1913  breadstuffs 
were  no  longer  the  principal  group  of  American  exports,  but  were 
exceeded  by  cotton,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  and  provisions.    The 

^PAub. "  The  Trade  Balance  of  die  United  SUtet,"  in  Publications  of  Notional  Jdoneiary  Commis- 
Won.  Senate  Doc  Na  579,  61  Cong..  2  sets.,  p.  197. 
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exports  of  provisions  were  more  generally  maintained,  but  they  also 
fell  from  a  value  of  neariy  1(184,500^000  in  1900  to  $130,633,000  in 
1910,  and  $155,666,000  in  1913.  The  number  of  cattle  shipped  abroad 
fell  JFrom  over  397,000  in  1900  to  less  than  25,000  in  1913.  The 
astounding  decline  in  food  exports  was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  domestic 
consumption  of  food  increased  at .  a  more  rapid  rate  than  production. 
The  increase  in  the  wheat  crop  did  not  keep  pace  with  the  growing 
demand  for  flour  in  the  United  States,  and  the  number  of  beef  cattle 
in  the  country  steadily  declined  after  1907.^ 

Almost  as  rapid  as  the  decline  in  food  exports  was  the  growth  in 
the  exports  of  manufactures.  With  but  slight  interruptions  they  rose 
from  a  value  of  $484,846,000  in  1900  to  $1,186,990,000  in  1913.  The 
conditions  of  the  manufacturing  and  food-producing  industries  were 
completely  reversed,  the  former  having  a  constantly  growing  and 
the  latter  a  greatly  reduced  surplus  output.  The  increase  in  the 
output  of  the  leading  manufacturing  industries  and  of  the  minerals 
upon  which  they  depend  was  phenomenal.  During  the  decade  1900 
to  1910  the  output  of  coal  grew  from  232,583,000  to  over  43i,ooo/xx> 
tons,  iron  ore  from  27,553,000  to  56,889,000  tons,  copper  from  270,588 
to  482,200  tons,  and  petroleum  from  63,338,000  to  209,556,000  barrels. 
The  value  of  the  annual  output  of  the  country's  iron  and  steel  works 
and  rolling-mills  grew  from  $597,21 2,000  to  $985,756,000.  The  annual 
output  of  agricultural  implements  advanced  from  a  value  of 
$101,207,000  to  $146,329,000,  of  cotton  goods  from  $339,223,000  to 
$628,392,000;  leather  from  $204,038,000  to  $327,874,000;  lumber 
and  timber  products  from  $761,000,000  to  over  $1,156,000,000,  and 
refined  petroleum  products  from  less  than  $124,000,000  to  nearly 
$237,000,000. 

For  the  prosperity  of  these  and  other  manufacturing  industries  the 
development  of  foreign  markets  became  a  necessity,  not  merely  as  a 
convenient  dumping-ground  for  occasional  unmarketed  wares,  but  as  a 
permanent  outlet  for  a  portion  of  the  annual  output.  Iron  and  steel  ex-> 
ports,  including  an  even  wider  range  of  wares  than  was  sold  abroad 
during  thedecade  from  i890to  1900,  made  the  remarkable  advance  from 
a  value  of  $121,914,000  in  1900  to  a  value  of  $304,606,000  in  191 3,  in 
the  latter  year  leading  in  value  all  other  American  exports  e9:cept 
cotton.  During  this  period,  also,  the  exports  of  lumber,  timber  and 
wood  manufactures  grew  from  $45,578,000  to  nearly  $81,000,000; 
refined  mineral  oils  from  $68,247,000  to  $129,667,000;  cars,  carriages, 
automobiles,  etc.,  from  less  than  $10,000,000  to  $54,586,000;  agricul- 
tural implements  from  $16,000,000  to  $40,572,000,  and  refined  copper 
and  copper  products  from  $57,852,000  to  $140,165,000.  The  exports 
of  cotton  goods  underwent  wide  fluctuations.  They  grew  from 
$24,003,000  in  1900  to  nearly  $53,000,000  in  1905,  then  declined  to 

'See  chap,  xviii. 
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slightly  over  $25,000,000  in  1908,  and  again  increased  to  $50,770,000 
in  191 2,  the  latest  year  for  which  complete  data  are  available.  Progress 
was  also  made  in  the  exportation  of  leather  and  leather  goods,  naval 
stores,  chemicals,  drugs  and  dyes,  rubber  goods,  and  many  less  impor-. 
tant  manufactured  commodities.  Exported  manufactures  as  a  whole 
comprised  48.84  per  cent  of  the  country's  entire  export  trade  in  191 3 
as  compared  with  35.37  per  cent  in  1900. 

Next  to  manufactures  the  largest  group  of  exports  during  the  period 
from  1900  to  1910  consisted  of  crude  materials  for  use  in  foreign 
industries.  Contrary  to  the  trend  of  food  exports,  the  exports  of 
this  group  of  raw  products  advanced  in  value  from  $325,244,000,  or 
23.73  per  cent  of  the  total  export  trade,  in  1900,  to  $7i3»758,ooo,  or 
30.13  per  cent,  in  191 3.  The  leading  raw  material  was  cotton,  which 
regained  its  position  as  the  principal  export  of  the  country.  The  vol- 
ume of  cotton  exports  grew  from  6,806,572  bales  in  1900  to  10,675,445 
in  1912  and  8,724,572  in  1913,  and  its  annual  value  grew  from 
$241,883,000  in  1900  to  $547»357»ooo  in  1913.  Even  though  the 
cotton  textile  industries  of  the  United  States  made  excellent  progress, 
there  was  no  perceptible  increase  in  the  proportion  of  the  total  cotton 
crop  retained  for  home  consumption;  66.8  per  cent  of  the  crop  was 
exported  alike  in  1900  and  in  1910.  Though  the  annual  crop  advanced 
from  10,246,000  running  bales  in  1900  to  over  16,109,000  in  191 1  and 
14,091,000  in  191 2,  the  prices  received  gradually  rose  to  a  higher  level 
because  of  greatly  increased  requirements  alike  in  the  cotton  mills 
at  home  and  abroad. 

Exports  of  raw  materials  also  included  leaf  tobacco.  The  leaf- 
tobacco  crop  rose  from  814,345,000  pounds  in  1900  to  984,349,000 
pounds  in  1910,  and  953»734>ooo  pounds  in  1913.^  The  quantities 
shipped  abroad  increased  less  rapidly  than  the  total  crop,  but  they 
advanced  from  344,656,000  pounds  in  1900  to  418,797,000  pounds  in 
191 3,  an  increase  in  value  of  from  $29,422,000  to  $49,354,000.  Raw 
materials  exported  also  included  20,709,000  tons  of  coal  valued  at 
$65,000,000  in  191 3  as  compared  with  but  7,188,000  tons  valued  at 
$19,500,000  in  1900. 

The  most  significant  movement  in  the  entire  export  trade  was  the 
shift  from  agricultural  to  manufactured  products.  Although,  as  was 
stated  above,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  value  of  agricultural 
exports  from  $844,616,000  in  1900  to  $1,048,434,000  in  1912,  this 
represented  a  surprising  relative  fall  from  61.6  to  48.3  per  cent  of  the 
total  domestic  exports.  The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com- 
merce has  ceased  to  classify  all  exports  according  to  their  sources, 
but  it  reports  that  during  this  period  the  exports  of  domestic  manu- 
factures rose  from  $484,846,000  to  $1,020,417,000,  and  from  35.37 

'EMinateoC  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  the  "Agricultural  Outlook/'  Farmers  BulL, 
No.  SIS.  p.3S. 
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to  47.02  per  cent  of  all  domestic  exports.  In  191 3  the  agricultural 
and  manufacturing  industries  were  of  substantially  equal  importance 
in  the  export  trade,  while  previous  to  1900  farm  products  made  up  the 
larger  share  of  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  FOREIGN  MARKETS  FOR  EXPORTS. 

The  shift  from  agricultural  to  manufactured  commodities  brought 
about  a  further  widening  of  the  range  of  foreign  markets.  The  exports 
to  Europe  increased  from  $1,040,000,000  in  1900  to  $1,479,074,000 
in  1913.  Those  to  the  United  Kingdom  made  but  a  slight  advance 
from  $533,820,000  to  $597,149,000,  but  those  to  Germany  rose  from 
$187,348,000  to  $331,684,000;  those  to  France  from  $83,335,000  to 
$146,100,000;  and  rapid  progress  was  made  also  in  exports  to  Italy. 
Indeed,  the  exports  to  all  the  principal  European  countries  increas^ 
after  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  but  the  progress  made  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  was  more  rapid,  and  the  proportion  of  the  total 
exports  of  merchandise  destined  to  Europe  consequently  declined  from 
74.6  per  cent  in  1900  to  59.9  per  cent  in  1913.  During  the  last  decade . 
of  the  nineteenth  century  there  had  been  fear  among  European  pro- 
ducers that  Europe  would  be  commercially  **  Americanized,"^  but  during 
the  early  years  of  the  twentieth  century  it  became .  clear  that  the 
commercial  struggle  between  Europe  and  the  United  States  centered 
not  in  the  European  market,  but  in  the  undeveloped  markets  through* 
out  the  remainder  of  the  world.  After  the  close  of  the  last  century 
the  imports  received  from  Europe  increased  more  rapidly  than  the 
exports  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Europe.  While  a  limited 
European  market  for  finished  manufactures  was  available,  the  ship- 
ments of  manufactures  to  Europe  consisted  chiefly  of  a  few  standard 
articles,  such  as  lumber,  refined  copper,  leather  uppers,  and  mineral 
oil.  While  60.87  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  of  the  United  States  were 
destined  to  Europe  in  191 2,  but  30.76  per  cent  of  the  exports  of  finished 
pianufactures  found  a  market  in  the  Old  World.  This,  moreover, 
included  Russia  and  other  East  European  countries,  which  are  agri- 
cultural, and  consequently  import  large  quantities  of  manufactured 
wares. 

In  the  markets  of  western  Europe  the  American  manufacturer  wa^ 
confronted  by  well-established  home  industries,  and  in  all  the  leading 
countries  except  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Netherlands  by  protec- 
tive  tariff  duties.  Even  before  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century 
protection  was  adopted  in  continental  Europe,  one  morive  of  which 
was  to  exclude  competitive  products  and  another  of  which  was  to 
retaliate  against  the  high  rates  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act.     Dual  tariff 

>See  McKepsie,  Tk€  American  Imaders;  Stead.  The  Amtrieania^icm  t^  tk€  World;  Vaadcrlip. 
Thi  "AnuHcmt  Commttdal  Imasiom'*  of  Europe. 
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schedules,  especially  fitted  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  respective 
countries,  were  adopted  in  France,  Spain,  Russia,  Greece,  Norway, 
Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Belgium,  Roumania, 
Serbia,  and  Bulgaria.  In  1898  a  reciprocity  agreement  was  entered 
into  with  Switzerland;  in  1898  and  1908  with  France;  in  1900  and 
1907  with  Portugal;  in  1900  and  1909  with  Italy;  and  in  1900  and  1907 
with  Germany;  but  the  French,  Portuguese,  and  Italian  agreements 
were  restricted  to  a  limited  number  of  products,  and  the  Swiss  agree- 
ment was  terminated  in  1900.  The  German  agreement  was  far-reaching 
and  was  to  some  extent  responsible  for  the  continued  advance  of  the 
export  trade  with  Germany;  but  even  the  autonomous  schedule  which 
it  granted  to  American  merchants  is  at  many  points  highly  protective. 

As  American  sales  increased,  European  protection  gradually  became 
more  stringent.  In  1906  Germany  enacted  a  tariff  law  which  materi- 
ally raised  both  the  general  and  autonomous  schedules  of  rates  on 
virtually  all  products  imported  from  the  United  States  except  cotton, 
coffee,  cotton-seed  oil,  turpenrine,  oil-cake,  cement,  and  certain  other 
articles  essential  to  German  industry.  In  the  same  year  many  other 
European  narions  heightened  the  tariff  wall  against  American  exports. 
France  raised  the  rates  on  dynamo-electric,  freezing,  hydraulic,  and 
weighing  machines,  watches,  musical  instruments,  fish,  fruits,  vege> 
tables,  and  various  other  products.  Spain  granted  the  minimum 
schedule  to  the  United  States,  but  raised  the  rates  on  electrical  and 
heavy  machinery,  typewriters,  automobiles,  hams,  lard,  and  bacon. 
Austria-Hungary  increased  her  tariffs  on  grain,  flour,  iron  and  steel 
wares,  automobiles,  threshing  machines,  cotton  fabrics,  fine  cotton 
yam,  hats,  shoes,  and  stoves.  Greece  still  further  raised  the  rates  on 
grain;  Switzerland,  on  leather  and  shoes,  copper,  agricultural  machines, 
domestic  implements,  sewing-machines,  tobacco,  typewriters,  meat 
products  of  various  kinds,  and  timber;  and  Russia  on  fruits  and  con- 
fecdonery.  The  increases  were  partly  counterbalanced  by  simul- 
taneous reductions  of  the  rates  on  various  products  in  Russia,  Switzer- 
land, Holland,  Norway,  and  Spain,  but  in  the  aggregate  the  tariff  rates 
in  continental  Europe  on  all  American  commodities  which  were  not 
essential  to  European  industrial  progress  were  raised. 

Western  Europe  was  chiefly  a  market  for  cotton,  leaf  tobacco,  wheat, 
flour,  meat  products,  and  other  agricultural  crops.  Of  these  the  first 
two  were  shipped  in  increasing  quandties,  but  exports  of  the  others 
declined,  chiefly  because  they  were  needed  for  home  consumption. 
Western  Europe  continued  to  import  outside  foodstuffs,  but  was  no 
longer  dependent  almost  solely  upon  the  United  States  for  them. 
New  sources  of  supply  arose,  notably  in  Russia,  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  India,  Argendna,  and  Canada,  where  there  was  a  growing 
surplus  of  farm  products  as.  there  had  formerly  been  in  the  United 
States. 
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The  exports  of  merchandise  to  the  foreign  markets  of  North  America 
advanced  from  $187,594,000  or  13.5  per  cent  of  the  total  export  trade  in 
1900  to  ^17,413,000  or  25  per  cent  in  191 3.  Extraordinary  progress 
was  made  in  Canada,  the  exports  to  that  country  increasing  fnnn 
{(95,320,000  to  $415,449,000,  and  more  extensive  markets  were  also 
found  in  Cuba  and  Mexico.  The  exports  to  the  Orient  advanced 
slowly  and  irregularly  from  $64,913,000  or  4.66  per  cent  of  the  total 
in  1900  to  $1 1 5,057,000  or  4.7  per  cent  in  191 3 .  Shipments  to  Oriental 
markets  were  at  their  highest  point  in  1905  with  $128,500,000,  heavy 
declines  having  since  occurred  in  the  trade  with  China  and  Japan.  The 
exports  to  South  America  also  advanced  from  less  than  $39,000,000 
to  $146,148,000  and  from  2.8  to  6  per  cent  of  the  total  export  trade. 
Unusual  progress  was  made  in  Argentina,  and  better  markets  were 
developed  in  Brazil,  Chile,  Peru,  and  Uruguay.  The  exports  to  Aus- 
tralasia advanced  from  $43,391,000  to  $79,103,000,  but  relative  to 
the  enrire  export  trade  the  Australasian  shipments  made  little  head- 
way. In  1913  they  comprised  but  3.2  per  cent  of  the  total.  The 
African  trade  advanced  from  $19469,000  to  $29,089,000,  but  relatively 
it  too  declined  from  i  .4  to  1.2  per  cent  of  the  entire  export  trade  of  the 
United  States. 

CHANGES  IN  NATURE  AND  SOURCES  (F  IMPORTS. 

The  imports  of  the  United  States  after  1900  were  greatly  influenced 
by  the  development  and  diversification  of  the  manufacturing  indus«- 
tries.  The  need  of  raw  and  semi-raw  materials  for  use  in  American 
factories  and  mills  caused  an  unusual  increase  in  the  imports  of  crude 
materials,  notably  india-rubber,  hides  and  skins,  raw  silk,  wool,  leaf 
tobacco,  fibers,  and  long-staple  cotton,  which  grew  in  value  from 
$276,241,000  in  1900  to  $635,210,000  in  191 3  and  from  32.5  to  34.9  per 
cent  of  the  entire  import  trade  of  the  United  States.  Manufactures  for 
further  use  in  the  manufacturing  industries,  especially  chemicals,  unset 
diamonds,  lumber  and  cabinet-woods,  and  tin,  likewise  advanced  frmn 
$134,222,000  in  1900  to  $349,401,000  in  1913,  and  from  15.8  to  19.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  import  trade. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  rise  of  the  manufacturing  industries  and  the 
protective  tariff  duties,  which  remained  extremely  high  until  the  enact- 
ment of  the  tariff  law  of  October  3,  1913,  made  it  increasingly  difiicult 
to  import  finished  manufactures.  The  imports  of  this  group  advanced 
in  value  from  $203,126,000  in  1900  to  $410,608,000  in  1913,  but  rela- 
tively they  declined  from  23.9  to  22.6  per  cent  of  all  imports.  The 
imports  of  crude  foodstuffs — coffee,  cocoa,  fruits,  and  tea — barely 
maintained  their  relative  posidon,  although  their  total  value  advanced 
from  $97,916,000  to  $211,747,000.  Those  of  foodstuffs,  partly  or 
wholly  prepared,  advanced  slowly  fimm  $133,027,000  to  over 
$194,243,000  in  value,  but  relatively  declined  from  15.6  to  10.7  per 
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cent  of  the  entire  import  trade.  Although  sugar  continued  to  be  the 
leading  single  import,  its  advance  from  $100,251,000  to  $103,640,000 
indicated  a  growth  which  was  much  less  than  that  in  many  other 
branches  of  the  import  trade. 

There  was  far  less  change  in  the  sources  of  imports  during  the  years 
1900  to  191 3  than  in  the  markets  for  exports.  So  rapid  was  the 
increase  in  the  imports  received  from  Europe  that  the  gradual  decline 
in  the  European  ratio  which  had  characterized  the  nineteenth  century 
was  checked;  49.2  per  cent  of  the  import  trade  in  1913  centered  in 
Europe,  the  annual  amount  after  1900  varying  from  48.4  to  52.6  per 
cent,  as  compared  with  a  variation  of  from  45  to  57.1  per  cent  during 
the  decade  1890  to  1900.  The  value  of  the  imports  received  from 
Eunq[)e  advanced  from  $440,567,000  in  1900  to  $892,866,000  in  1913, 
or  over  102  per  cent  as  compared  with  an  increase  of  42  per  cent  in  the 
exports  from  the  United  States  to  Europe.  Though  imports  of  manu- 
factures as  a  whole  made  little  progress,  the  imports  received  from 
Europe  mcluded  many  items  which  increased  with  marked  rapidity, 
such  as  laces,  gjinghams,  and  other  texrile  wares  of  tine  quality,  works 
of  art,  cliamonds,  furs,  chemicals,  tin,  cabinet-woods,  silk,  fruits  and 
nuts,  wod  and  india-rubber.  European  countries,  especially  England, 
and  to  a  less  extent  Holland,  Belgium,  Germany,  and  France,  still 
acted  as  broker  nadons  in  the  import  trade  of  the  United  States. 
Favored  by  superior  transportation  services,  colonial  possessions,  and 
mercantile  and  investment  connections,  they  collected  wares  from  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  world  and  shipped  them  to  the  United  States  and  other 
markets.  More  india-rubber  came  to  the  United  States  from  Europe 
than  from  South  America  or  Africa,  more  wool  than  from  Australia,  more 
mahogany  than  from  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  Africa,  and  prac- 
tically all  the  diamonds  received  from  the  diamond  fields  of  South 
Africa  came  by  way  of  European  countries. 

More  than  one-half  of  the  import  trade  (50.8  per  cent  in  191 3)  came 
from  non-Europ^in  countries.  The  greatest  progress  during  the  years 
1900  to  191 3  was  made  in  the  imports  from  Nort^  America,  which 
advanced  from  $130,035,000  to  nearly  $362,000,000.  and  from  15.3 
to  20  per  cent  of  the  entire  import  trade.  The  imports  from  Cuba; 
stimulated  by  the  reciprocity  treaty  of  1902,  increased  from  $3  i»37i,ooo 
to  $126,088,000,  those  from  Canada  from  $39,931,00010  $120,571,000, 
and  those  from  Mexico  from  $28,667,000  to  $77,544,000.  The  imports 
from  South  America  likeyase  grew  from  $93,667,000  to  $217,735,000  and 
from  II  to  1 2. 1  per  cent  of  tlie  entire  import  trade  of  the  United  States. 
Increased  quantities  of  imported  wares  were  received  from  Brazil, 
Ai^ntina,  Chile,  Peru,  Colombia,  and  Venezuela,  those  from  Brazil 
^SSi^^ting  $120,156,000  in  the  fiscal  year  1913.  The  imports  from 
the  remaining  grand  territorial  divisions  progressed  less  rapidly. 
Those  from  the  Orient  rose  from  $139,842,000  in  1900  to  $276,495,000 
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in  1913,  but  declined  relatively  from  16.45  to  15.2  per  cent  of  the  total 
import  trade  of  the  United  States.  Those  from  Australasia  grew  in 
value  from  $34,61 1,000  to  $37,543,000,  but  they  too  declined  relatively 
from  4  to  2  per  cent  of  the  total,  while  those  from  Africa  rose  from 
$ii,2i8y000  to  $26,425,000,  their  relative  position  remaining  substan- 
tially unchanged.  The  imports  from  Australasia  were  but  1.4  per 
cent  of  the  total  import  trade  of  the  United  States  in  191 3. 

The  foreign  trade  in  the  United  States  during  the  years  from  1900 
to  191 3  was  more  widely  distributed  among  the  ports  and  other  gate- 
ways of  exit  and  entrance  than  was  true  of  the  foreign  commerce 
during  the  closing  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  As  usual,  the 
greatest  volume  of  foreign  trade  flowed  through  the  large  ocean  ports 
of  the  Atlantic  seaboard.  The  annual  imports  of  these  ports  advanced 
from  $693,1 13,000  in  1900  to$i,375,85o,ooo  in  1913.  Those  entering  the 
port  of  New  York  advanced  from  $537,237,000  to  nearly  $1,048,321,000, 
and  comprised  57.7  per  cent  of  all  the  imports  received  in  the  United 
States.  The  volume  of  imported  wares  also  increased  at  Boston,  Phil- 
adelphia, Baltimore,  Wilmington  (North  Carolina),  Savannah,  Nor- 
folk, Perth  Amboy,  and  even  at  Charleston,  where  trade  had  been 
stagnant  since  the  Civil  War.  The  exports  shipped  from  the  ports  of 
the  Atlantic  increased  less  rapidly,  but  they  too  rose  from  $963,569,000 
to  $1,348,811,000.  Those  of  New  York  grew  from  $518,834,000  to 
$917,936,000,  and  in  1913  comprised  37  per  cent  of  the  entire  export 
trade  of  the  United  States.  The  exports  oi  Savannah,  Norfolk^ 
and  Wilmington  also  progressed  rapidly,  but  those  of  some  of  the 
other  leading  Atlantic  ports — Boston,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and 
Newport  News — declined  after  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Extraordinary  progress  was  made  at  the  ports  of  the  Gulf  coast, 
their  imports  advancing  from  $23,693,000  in  1900  to  $i03,6i3>ooo  in 
1913,  and  their  exports  from  $234,108,000  to  $543,077,000.  New 
Orleans  received  most  of  the  imports  which  entered  via  the  Gulf,  the 
annual  imports  of  that  port  growing  from  less  than  $17,500,000  to  more 
than  $82,250,000.  The  exports  from  New  Orleans  likewise  advanced, 
but  they  were  exceeded  by  those  of  Galveston,  where  the  export  trade 
had  an  astonishing  increase  from  $85,658,000  to  $281,458,000.  Gal- 
veston became  the  second  port  of  exportation  in  the  United  States 
and  the  greatest  cotton-shipping  port  in  the  world.  Mobile,  Pensacola, 
and  Sabine,  Texas,  also  shipped  greatly  increased  quantities  of  exports, 
although  the  imports  received  by  them  remained  relatively  small. 

The  group  of  ports  third  in  importance  in  the  foreign  trade  comprised 
those  of  the  Great  Lakes  and  the  northern  border.  Because  ol  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  trade  with  Canada,  the  imports  received  through 
these  ports  advanced  from  nearly  $60,000,000  in  1900  to  $153,613,000 
in  191 3,  and  the  exports  shipped  through  them  grew  from  $104,267,000 
to  nearly  $402,000,000.    Tlie  foreign  trade  of  the  Pacific  coast  also 
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advanced  to  a  new  high  level,  the  Puget  Sound  ports  taking  the  lead  in 
the  volume  of  exports  and  San  Francisco  in  the  import  trade.  The 
exports  of  all  the  Pacific  coast  ports  combined  grew  from  $70,175,000 
to  $146,856,000  and  their  imports  from  less  than  $59,000,000  to 
$128,895,000.  Meanwhile  the  exports  shipped  directly  across  the 
Mexican  border  increased  from  $22,320,000  to  nearly  $25,000,000, 
and  the  imports  received  in  that  way  from  $5,378,000  to  $27,059,000. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  FOREIGN  MARKETS  FOR  AMERICAN  MANUFACTURES. 

The  most  significant  lessons  disclosed  by  the  rapidly  growing  foreign 
trade  of  the  years  1900  to  1913  were  in  connection  with  the  develop- 
ment of  markets  for  American  manufactures.  The  sale  of  such  wares 
in  the  new  and  undeveloped  markets  of  the  world,  as  well  as  in  Europe, 
proved  far  more  difficult  than  the  sale  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials 
in  the  established  markets  of  western  Europe.  At  every  step  the 
exporters  of  American  manufactured  goods  encountered  vigorous  com- 
pedtion  by  European  manufacturers  who  had  regularly  shipped  their 
wares  to  the  non-industrial  countries  of  the  world  during  all  the  years 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  when  American  merchants  regarded  those 
countries  chiefly  as  sources  of  imports  and  as  dumping-grounds  for 
occasional  cargoes  which  could  not  be  readily  sold  in  the  domestic  or 
European  markets.  However,  the  improvement  in  the  posidon  of 
the  American  exporter  as  compared  with  his  European  rivals,  after 
the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century,  was  highly  gradfying,  especially 
in  some  of  the  newly  developed  markets.  The  proportion  of  the  total 
imports  of  Canada  received  from  the  United  States,  for  example, 
although  England  was  favored  by  preferendal  import  duties,  advanced 
from  60.3  per  cent  in  1900  to  63 .4  per  cent  in  191 1 .  The  reladve  position 
of  American  exports  in  Mexico  likewise  rose  from  50.6  to  53.9  per  cent, 
in  Cuba  from  44.2  to  52.8  per  cent,  and  in  the  British  West  Indies  from 
26.5  per  cent  to  42.9  per  cent^  of  the  total  imports  of  those  countries. 

In  many  other  markets  sought  by  the  American  manufacturer,  his 
reladve  position  was  disdnctly  secondary,  although  the  total  volume 
of  American  wares  purchased  gradually  increased.  In  Argendna,  the 
leading  South  American  market,  the  United  States  furnished  11.8  per 
cent  of  the  total  imports  in  1900  and  13.8  per  cent  in  1910.  In  Chile 
the  rdadve  share  of  the  United  States  likewise  rose  from  9.4  to  12.4  per 
cent,  and.  in  Brazil  from  12.5'  to  13.0  per  cent.  In  China  it  advanced 
from  7.5  to  8.5  per  cent,  and  in  Bridsh  India  from  1.7  to  3.8  per  cent.* 
The  reladve  progress  made  in  these  countries  was  gratifying,  but  the 
smallness  of  the  total  imports  received  from  the  United  States  is  an 
index  of  the  foreign  rivalry  which  was  encountered*  In  some  of  the 
newly  sought  foreign  markets,  the  share  of  imports  provided  by  the 
United  States  has  declined  since  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.   In 

^Year  1910.  *Vear  1901.  •Year  1911. 
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Australia,  even  though  the  imports  from  the  United  States  increased 
in  vohime,  the  Americam  proportion  declined  from  12.2  in  1900  to 
11.6  per  cent  in  191 1»  and  in  New  Zealand  the  decrease  in  the  saune 
time  was  from  10  per  cent  to  8.2  per  cent.  The  imports  of  Japan  from 
the  United  States  likewise  declined  from  20.9  to  15.8  per  cent  of  the 
entire  import  trade  of  the  Empire. 

The  obstacles  encountered  in  the  competition  with  foreign  manufac* 
turefB  were  various.  European  exporters,  having  obtained  a  footh<rfd 
in  the  past,  could  not  be  easily  dislodged  and  were  in  a  position  where 
they  could  readily  take  advantage  of  trade  opportunities.  In  many 
instances  the  more  widespread  investment  of  European  funds  in  the 
countries  where  markets  were  sought  has  been  a  powerful  trade  asset. 
Superior  steamship  service  was  a  point  in  favor  of  European  producers, 
and  so  was  the  policy  of  manufacturing  expressly  for  foreign  markets, 
the  establishment  of  European  banks,  the  policy  of  direct  sales  through 
branch  houses,  export  houses,  and  salesmen  who  are  acquainted  with 
local  conditions,  the  extension  of  long-term  credit  when  necessary  to 
make  sales,  the  ability  to  sell  at  low  prices  because  of  low  cost  of  prc^ 
duction,  and  the  policy  of  careful  packing  and  adherence  to  specifica- 
tions. In  some  markets  the  political  control  by  European  countries 
has  been  an  obstacle  to  American  traders,  for  while  trade  does  not 
blindly  follow  the  flag,  yet  political  control  has  frequently  led  to  the 
investment  of  European  funds  and  to  the  enforcement  of  tariffs  favor- 
able to  the  controlling  country. 

At  some  points  the  relative  absence  of  return  cargoes  was  a  dis- 
advantage to  American  exporters.  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and 
Argentina,  for  example,  found  an  American  market  for  relatively  few 
of  their  great  agricultural  exports.  Their  exports  being  sold  very 
largely  in  Europe,  it  was  almost  inevitable  that  laige  quantities  <^ 
European  wares  would  be  imported. 

In  China  the  struggle  for  markets  was  made  severe  by  the  activities 
of  Japan.  Favored  by  low  cost  of  production,  geographical  proximity, 
cheap  and  effective  transportation,  and  thorough  understanding  of 
Chinese  trade  conditions,  Japan  became  the  leader  in  the  foreign  trade 
of  China.  Since  1905,  European  as  well  as  American  exporters  have 
suffered  from  the  effects  of  Japanese  competition.  The  rise  of  the 
manufacturing  industries  of  Japan,  moreover,  gradually  narrowed 
the  Japanese  market  for  American  manufactures,  and  in  1907  Japan 
adopted  a  protective  tariff  policy  which  proved  to  be  detrimental  to 
American  trade.  When  the  price  of  raw  cotton  increased,  the  Japanese 
market  for  American  cotton  also  narrowed,  the  textile  mills  of  Japan 
turning  more  and  more  to  the  low-grade  cotton  of  India  and  China. 

Aside  from  foreign  competition,  certain  obstacles  retarded  the  sale  of 
American  exports  in  the  newer  markets  of  the  world.  The  undeveloped 
condition  of  some  of  these  countries  placed  them  in  strong  contrast 
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with  countries  having  the  settled  conditions  to  which  the  American 
exporter  was  accustomed  in  trading  with  Western  Europe.  Brazil  and 
Australia  affwded  few  great  markets,  because  wide  stretches  of  their 
territory  were  unpopulated,  while  in  China  and  parts  o(  Africa,  where 
there  was  a  dense  popitbtion,  the  sales  were  nevertheless  restricted 
because  the  requirements  and  purchasing  power  of  tne  people  were 
limited.  Political  and  military  disturbances  were  an  obstacle  to  unin- 
terrupted trade  in  countries  such  as  China,  Mexico,  and  the  Central 
American  republics.  Local  difficulries,  moreover,  sprang  up  in  certain 
countries,  causing  temporary  trade  upheavals.  In  Brazil,  for  example, 
the  low  price  of  coffee  from  1905  to  1910  prevented  many  of  the  people 
of  the  Brazilian  coffee  states  from  purchasing  large  quantities  of 
impwts.  The  Chinese  policy  of  restricting  the  poppy  culture,  though 
certain  to  promote  ultimately  the  welfare  of  China,  caused  an  abrupt 
fall  in  the  purchasing  power  of  many  of  the  people  of  that  country, 
who  were  deprived  of  their  accustomed  means  of  gaining  a  livelihood. 

American  exporters  have  made  much  progress  rince  the  dose  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  they  have  profited  by  their  past  mistaikes. 
Effective  selling  organizadons  have  been  adopted,  especially  by  some 
of  the  larg^  industrial  corporations,  whose  strong  finamdal  standing 
enables  them  to  undergo  the  costs  and  risks  iifcident  to  the  development 
of  markets  in  little-known  foreign  countries.  They  have  established 
foreign  branch  houses,  sent  out  agents,  and  placed  skilled  sales  man- 
agers in  charge  of  their  export  business.  Though  many  orders  condnue 
to  be  filled  through  commission  houses,  the  importance  of  icxport 
houses  which  purchase  and  sell  on  their  own  account  has  gradually 
increased  in  the  United  States  as  it  has  in  Europe.  A  growing  number 
of  concerns  have  undertaken  the  manufacture  of  wares  expressly  for 
the  exp<N:t  trade  and  abandoned  the  long-standing  belief  that  foreign 
market  customs  can  easily  be  changed  to  suit  the  convenience  and 
wishes  of  the  American  manufacturer.  Efforts  have  also  been  made 
to  sell  American  exports  on  the  same  credit  terms  as  those  granted  by 
European  exporters. 

The  deep-sea  marine  of  the  United  States  condnued  up  to  191 3  in 
the  static  -condidon  which  prevailed  during  the  last  decade  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  Beginning  with  191 3  there  has  been  a  gratifying 
annual  increase  in  the  tonnage  of  American  shipping  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade,  but  in  191 2  die  endie  registered  fleet  aggregated  only 
932,101  gross  tons,  it  carried  but  94  per  cent  of  the  commodities  imported 
and  exported,  and  constituted  but  23  per  cent  of  the  shipping  which 
entered  and  cleared  American  ports  in  die  foreign  trade  of  the  United 
States.  The  steamship  service  between  the  United  States  and  the 
newer  markets  of  the  world  condnued  to  be  inferior  to  the  service  from 
Europe,  but  it  was  improved  to  some  extent,  and  further  improvement 
is  looked  for  as  a  result  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
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The  commercial  importance  of  the  outlying  possessions  of  the  United 
States  has  from  the  time  of  their  acquisition  been  the  subject  of  much 
discussion.  Opposing  views  are  held  as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  posses- 
sions, some  persons  ascribing  to  these  territories  almost  limitless  value 
as  stepping-stones  to  the  foreign,  iparkets  of  the  world  and  as  direct 
sources  of  trade,  while  others  regard  them  as  politically  burdensome 
and  commercially  useless.  The  years  which  have  passed  since  the  last 
territory  was  acquired  have  gone  far  to  demonstrate  that  the  extremists 
neither  among  the  optimists  nor  the  pessimists  were  correct  in  their 
conjectures. 

While  the  possessions  of  the  United  States  have  not  become  points 
of  redistribution  from  which  large  quantities  of  American  wares  are 
reshipped  to  surrounding  foreign  markets,  they  have  become  regions 
having  a  heavy  direct  trade  with  the  United  States.  In  the  fiscal  year 
191 3  they  provided  markets  for  American  wares  valued  at  $108,303  ,ocx>, 
and  shipped  domestic  products  valued  at  $128,207,000  to  the  United 
States.  As  markets  for  American  exports  and  as  sources  of  needed 
imports  they  are  exceeded  in  importance  only  by  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  Germany,  and  France.  The  annual  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  these  possession^exceeds  that  conducted  between  the  United 
States  and  Japan  or  China,  Cuba,  Argentina  or  Brazil,  Australia,  Italy, 
Belgium  or  the  Netherlands. 

The  trade  with  the  non-contiguous  possessions. may  be  conveniently 
divided  into  (i)  the  trade  with  Alaska,  (2)  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands, 
(3)  with  Porto  Rico,  and  (4)  with  the  Philippine  Islands.  A  small 
trade  has  arisen  with  Guam,  Tutuila,  and  the  Midway  Islands,  but  the 
commercial  value  of  these  minor  territories  has  been  chiefly  in  their 
use  as  ports  of  call.  Shipments  to  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  during  the 
period  of  canal  building  consisted  chiefly  of  materials,  fuel,  supplies, 
and  foodstuffs  for  use  of  the  construction  forces.  Much  freight  has 
also  been  transshipped  across  the  Isthmus  by  rail,  but  the  entire  trade 
with  the  Canal  Zone  has  been  so  completely  dependent  upon  the  work 
of  canal  construction  that  it  may  be  omitted  from  further  discussion. 
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THE  TRADE  WITH  ALASKA. 

The  first  non-contiguous  territory  acquired  by  the  United  States 
was  Alaska.  At  the  time  of  its  acquisition,  October  18,  1867,  there 
were  not  half  a  dozen  prominent  men  in  Congress  who  spoKe  in  its 
favor.  It  was  stated  on  the  floor  of  Congress  that  "the  people  of  the 
country  do  not  want  these  Russian  possessions.  If  submitted  to  them 
they  would  reject  the  treaty  by  a  majority  of  millions.  Alaska,  with 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  is  an  inhospitable,  wretched,  and  god-forsaken 
region,  worth  nothing,  but  a  positive  injury  and  encumbrance  as  a 
colony  of  the  United  States." 

When  this  discouraging  sentiment  prevailed  the  one  article  of 
Alaskan  commerce  consisted  of  furs.  The  Alaskan  fur  trade  had 
begun  long  before  Alaska  was  acquired  by  Russia.^  After  the  discovery, 
by  the  Russian  Commander  Vites  Bering,  in  1 741,  trade  was  extended  to 
Russia  and  the  fur  markets  of  the  remainder  of  continental  Europe  and 
England.  In  1787,  two  Boston  trading-vessels  procured  a  cargo  of 
furs  in  the  Oregon  country  for  use  in  the  Chinese  trade,  and  soon  there- 
after vessels  from  various  Atlantic  ports  actively  engaged  in  the 
Alaskan  fur  trade,^  the  furs  usually  being  exchanged  in  China  for 
cargoes  of  tea,  silk,  spices  and  chinaware.  The  Russian-American 
Company  and  the  individual  merchants  of  the  Atlantic  coast  drew  a 
large  proportion  of  this  early  Alaskan  trade  to  the  United  States. 

A  new  but  temporary  phase  of  Alaskan  commerce  developed  shortly 
after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  California.  So  great  was  the  demand  for 
supplies  in  San  Francisco  that  cargoes  of  old  goods  which  had  been 
held  in  the  warehouses  of  the  Russian-American  Company  for  decades 
were  disposed  of  at  fabulous  prices.  In  exchange  for  com,  dried  beef, 
and  tallow,  Alaska  provided  the  California  gold-seekers  with  Russian 
tools,  implements,  ironware,  and  salt  fish.  However,  the  only  perma- 
nent branch  of  Alaskan  trade  prior  to  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Alaska, 
and  for  more  than  fifteen  years  after  the  annexation  to  the  United 
States,  was  the  fur  trade.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  first  twenty- 
two  years  subsequent  to  annexation,  furs  valued  at  over  {(48,500,000 
were  exported.  In  more  recent  years  the  fur  trade  has  declined 
because  of  the  ruthless  destruction  of  the  fur-bearing  animals,  which 
formerly  abounded,  unril  in  the  fiscal  year  191 3  the  entire  receipts  of 
Alaskan  furs  in  the  United  States  amounted  in  value  to  but  $751,000. 

Alaskan  commerce  since  the  decline  of  the  fur  trade  has  depended 
chiefly  upon  two  great  industries — ^the  gold  mines  and  the  fisheries. 
Gold  was  first  found  in  southwestern  Alaska  in  1863,  ^^^^  district  being 
later  developed  with  Ketchican  as  the  supply  center  in  the  south  and 
Juneau  holding  a  similar  position  in  the  north.  A  second  gold  district 
came  into  prominence  in  1883  on  the  upper  Yukon — Dawson  City,  the 

^Buooft.  History  cf  Alaska,  97.  HJ,  S.  CeasoB  1890,  AUuka,  243. 
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Klondike,  and  the  surrounding  Fegion,  located  partly  in  Alaska  and 

f>artly  in  Canada,  focusing  the  attention  of  the  entire  world.  A  third 
kTgjt  district  was  discovered  in  1898  in  the  vicinity  of  Cape  Nome. 
Since  then  gold-mining  has  continued  throughout  each  of  these  dis- 
tricts and  some  of  the  metal  has  been  found  in  many  other  parts  of 
Alaska.  An  irregular  volume  of  Alaskan  gpld  condnued  to  come  into 
tke  United  States  even  after  the  gold  craze  had  subsided.  Not  until 
rMently  has  the  annual  Alaskan  gold  output  been  estimated  with  a 
reasonable  degree  of  accuracy;  hence  detailed  comparisons  with  the  past 
cah  not  be  made.  The  United  States  Geological  Survey  estimates  that 
since  1905  the  annual  output  has  varied  from  $15,667,000  to  over 
$29,000,000.  Moreover,  large  quandties  of  gold  have  bc^n  shipped  to 
the  United  States  from  tbeCanadian  gold-fields  lying  beyond  the  bound- 
arid  of  Alaska.  In  1912  the  United  States  received  from  Alaska  a  total 
of  $20,73 3, 000  in  E^l^  ^^^  silver,  $17,491,000  coming  from  the  gold- 
fields  bf  Alaska  and  $3,242,000  from  those  located  adjacent  to  Alaska. 

Thobgh  occasional  shipments  of  Alaskan  fish  were  made  during  the 
old  fut-trading  era,  the  Alaskan  fish  trade,  which  later  became  so 
importlmt,  had  its  real  beginning  with  the  establishment  of  the  salmon- 
canning  industry  at  Sitka  in  1878.  Its  success  was  so  marked  that 
salmdll  canneries  were  later  erected  at  various  p<Mnts  along  the  etitire 
coast  ^m  the  southern  peninsula  throughout  the  Aleutian  Islands  to 
Bristol  Bay  and  Bering  Sea.  The  value  of  the  annual  output  of  the 
Alaskan  tanners  has  in  recent  years  ranged  froi^  $10,000,000  to  over 
$16,000,000.  The  value  of  the  shipments  of  Alaskan  salmon  to  the 
United  States  in  1913  amounted  to  nearly  $1^000,000,  and  the  totalship- 
ments  of  all  varieties  of  Alaskan  fish  were  vajfued  at  nearly  $1 8,000,00a 

Aside  fh>m  gold  and  fish,  but  few  Alaskan  products  have  been 
shipped  to  the  United  States  since  the  decline  of  the  fur  trade.  The 
extensive  copper  deposits  have  remained  almost  untouched.  It  is  only 
since  1910  that  appreciable  quantities  of  Alaskan  copper  have  been 
shipped  to  the  United  States,  the  shipments  in  191 2  being  valued  at 
$5,000,000  and  in  1913  at  $3,500,000.  The  vast  deposits  of  Alaskan  coal 
have  remained  untouched  on  account  of  the  lack  of  railroads  and  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  Government  regarding  the  establishment 
of  coal  claims.^  Indeed,  Alaska  has  imported  coal  from  Seattle  and 
British  Columbia.  The  Alaskan  forests  of  cedar  and  Sitka  spruce  have 
likewise  been  for  the  most  part  left  uncut,  Washington  and  Oregon 
lumber  valued  at  $400,000  to  $500,000  being  aimually  imported. 

The  total  shipments  of  merchandise  from  Alaska  to  the  United 
States  has  slowly  risen  from  a  value  of  $10,635,000  in  1903^  when 
accurate  records  were  first  kept,  to  $24,000,000  in  1913.  As  late  as 
1911  the  entire  shipuaits  of  merchandise  were  valiml  at  less  than 
^1,000,000.  The  shipments  of  all  Alaskan  products  to  the  United 
States,  including  gold  and  silver^  have  increased  from  $15*750^000  to 
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$39»7SPJOOO  during  the  period  1903  to  1913^  wbilethe  receipts  of  foreign 
fffjlLitom  Mstakz  have  declined  from  $11,000^000  to  $4,250,000. 

The  Alaskan  market  for  American  wares  has  gradually  broadened, 
but  has  aheays  been  small.  The  shipments  to  Alaska  have  risen  from 
less  than  $9,500,000  in  1903  to  $20,180,000  in  1913.  It  is  only  since 
1898,  when  goods  valued  at  $13,667,000  were  shipped  to  Alaska,  that 
a  market  of  any  consequence  has  been  found.  During  the  entire  period 
1880  to  1905  the  shipments  ranged  from  less  than  $500,000  to  $3,000,000 
annually.  Alaska  has  been  a  market  chiefly  for  iron  and  steel  Wares, 
breadstuffs,  provisions  and  eggs,  explosives,  woolen  and  cotton  goods, 
liquors,  tobacco,  mineral  oils,  vegetables  and  fruits,  lumber,  and  boots 
and  shoes.  The  nature  of  Alaskan  industries  has  been  such  that  the 
greatest  flow  of  products  has  necessarily  been  outward  rather  than 
inward.  Moreover,  while  the  area  and  resources  of  Alaska  are  large, 
the  population  has  always  been  so  small  that  no  extensive  purchase  of 
American  exports  has  been  possible.  In  an  area  of  nearly  591,000 
square  miles  there  were  but  63,600  inhabitants  in  1900,  less  than  64,300 
in  1910,  and  approximately  64,500  in  191 2,  the  white  population  com- 
prising less  than  one-half  of  the  total.  Not  until  railroads  are  con- 
structed, and  the  coal,  copper,  and  other  mineral  and  lumber  resources 
are  opened  for  development,  is  it  likely  that  there  will  be  a  large  Alaskan 
market  for  American  exports. 

THE  TRADE  WFTH  THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 

Of  greater  direct  val^e  to  American  commerce  than  Alaska  are  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  which  became  an  American  possession  in  August 
1898^  and  were  organized  as  a  Territory  in  1900.  In  addition  to  their 
services  as  a  coaling-station,  as  a  port  of  c^ll  for  some  of  the  merchant 
vessels  plying  between  the  Pacific  coast  and  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
and  the  Orient,  and  as  a  naval  station,  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have 
been  a  factor  of  no  little  importance  in  the  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  The  shipments  of  domestic  merchandise  between  the  United 
States  and  these  islands  in  the  fiscal  year  of  191 3  were  valued  at 
^73,064,000,  which  was  considerably  more  than  the  value  of  the  trade 
with  any  other  outlying  possession. 

The  history  of  the  commercial  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Hawaii  may  be  divided  into  three  main  periods:  (i)  the  sandal- 
wood era,  (2)  the  era  of  whaling  ships,  and  (3)  the  sugar-trade  era. 

The  Hawaiian  sandalwood  trade  of  the  past  was  largely  the  out- 
growth of  the  trade  with  the  Oregon  country  and  China.^  In  1 786  a 
merchant  of  Boston  formed  a  stock  company  to  engage  in  the  western 
fiir  trade,  and  its  two  vessels,  after  obtaining  a  quantity  of  Oregon  furs, 
proceeded  to  Hawaii  and  other  Pacific  Islands  in  1787  to  secure  a 

^See  Caipenter,  AmerUm  in  Hawaii,  2^-35;  Jarvia,  Hisiory  of  Uu  Ham^ian  islands,  6S-79: 
Blackiuii*  Tha  Uaking  cfEtawaU,  187. 
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supply  of  sandalwood  with  which  to  complete  their  cargoes.  Other 
adventurous  merchantmen  soon  followed  this  example,  and  a  lucrative 
trade  in  sandalwood  was  established.  The  common  course  of  trade 
was  to  obtain  a  supply  of  furs  on  the  Pacific  coast,  then  to  complete 
the  cargoes  with  sandalwood  obtained  from  the  Hawaiian  native  chiefs 
in  return  for  firearms,  ammunition,  liquor,  hardware,  cotton,  woolen 
and  linen  cloth,  and  trinkets,  and  to  proceed  to  China,  where  the  furs 
and  sandalwood  were  exchanged  for  silks,  teas,  chinaware,  and  spices, 
which  in  turn  were  sold  in  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

Though  the  chief  Hawaiian  product  during  the  first  period  was 
sandalwood,  after  1800  small  quantities  of  other  products,  such  as 
pearls,  cocoanuts,  and  vegetables,  were  bought  from  the  natives;  and 
in  addition  to  the  customary  articles  for  barter,  occasional  shipments  of 
horses  were  n\ade  to  Honolulu  from  Boston  and  California.  In  1790 
England  broke  the  Spanish  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  the  Pacific  and 
thereafter  the  trade  both  of  England  and  America  with  the  Hawaiian 
Islands  was  firmly  established.  During  this  early  period,  moreover, 
Honolulu  was  developed  into  a  port  of  redistribution.^  For  many 
years  the  trade  of  the  Spanish-American  possessions — ^Mexico  and 
California — ^was  closely  restricted  to  Spain,  and  foreigners  seldom 
traded  there  except  as  smugglers.  The  practice  of  American  mer- 
chants was  then  to  collect  cargoes  of  American  and  Chinese  products 
at  Honolulu  in  order  that  they  might  be  smuggled  thence  into  Mexico 
and  California,  when  the  opportunity  arose,  and  be  exchanged  for 
hides,  furs,  coin,  and  live-stock. 

The  supply  of  sandalwood,  however,  because  of  the  wasteful  exploita- 
tion by  the  native  chiefs,  was  soon  so  seriously  reduced  that  the  direct 
trade  with  Hawaii  would  speedily  have  disappeared,  had  not  a  new 
trade  basis  been  found  in  the  harboring  of  the  Pacific  whaling  fleets  at 
Honolulu.  As  early  as  1823  it  was  not  uncommon  to  find  from  40  to 
60  American  whale-ships  at  Honolulu.  At  first  they  entered  the  har- 
bor for  shelter,  recruits,  repairs,  and  provisions,  but  later  many  of  thenx 
unloaded  their  oil  and  transshipped  it  to  the  United  States  in  merchant 
vessels.  The  additional  cargo  which  this  provided  to  the  merchant- 
men was  sufficient  to  cause  them  to  continue  their  Hawaiian  trade,  and 
their  frequent  arrival  soon  resulted  in  the  appearance  of  other  Hawaiian 
products  to  supersede  sandalwood.  Moreover,  the  vessels  now  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  directly  with  their  cargoes  without  pro- 
ceeding to  China.  They  brought  to  the  United  States,  in  addition  to 
whale-oil,  cargoes  of  hides  and  skins,  salt,  tobacco,  tallow,  mustard 
seed,  wool,  and  an  assortment  of  miscellaneous  products.  The  chief 
American  products  exported  to  the  islands  were  miscellaneous  staple 
goods  and  groceries  from  the  Atlantic  ports,  lumber,  spars,  and  salmon 

^Alesonder,  Ths  ROaUmts  btiwem  the  Hawaiian  islands  and  Spanish  America  in  Etrty  TimiS 
(papers  of  tht  Hawaiian  Historical  Society.  No.  1. 1892). 
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fiom  the  Columbia  River,  live-stock  from  California,  and  specie  and 
bullion  from  Mexico.  About  one-half  of  all  the  imports  of  Honolulu 
were  from  the  United  States,  one-fourth  from  China,  California,  and 
Oregon,  and  the  remainder  chiefly  from  England,  Mexico,  and  Chile. 
Toward  the  end  of  this  period  the  United  States  and  England  became 
the  principal  rivals  in  the  Hawaiian  trade. 

The  third  period  of  trade  with  Hawaii  began  in  1853,  when  sugar- 
growing  became  an  important  industry  in  the  island.  Though  sugar 
cane  is  indigenous  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  the  first  establishment  for 
making  sugar  was  not  erected  until  1825.  Others  soon  followed,  but 
sugar  did  not  become  the  chief  article  of  export  until  the  early  fifties, 
the  lack  of  available  capital  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  market 
because  of  the  American  protective  tariff  preventing  a  rapid  growth 
of  sugar  culture.  The  remedy  was  found  in  the  Hawaiian  reciprocity 
treaty  of  1876,  which  placed  sugar  and  practically  all  products  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  upon  the  free  list,  in  exchange  for  like  privileges  for 
practically  all  American  wares  seeking  a  market  in  the  islands. 

Commercially,  the  treaty,  which  was  renewed  with  but  slight  changes 
in  1887,  and  which  continued  until  the  date  of  annexation,  at  once 
caused  a  rapid  extension  of  the  sugar  industry.  Oriental  coolies  were 
imported  as  laborers,  and  much  American  capital  was  invested. 
Indeed,  many  of  the  sugar  plantations,  both  old  and  those  newly 
established,  came  to  be  owned  and  controlled  by  American  citizens. 
Immediately  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  shipments  of  Hawaiian 
products  to  the  United  States  increased  from  ^1,376,681  in  1876  to 

$2,SSOfS5S  ^^  ^^779  ^^^  ^^^  shipments  from  the  United  States  to  the 
islands  increased  from  $662,164  to  $1,272,949.  The  clause  in  the 
treaty  which  prevented  Hawaii  from  granting  similar  tariff  favors  to 
foreign  nations  and  the  great  market  for  sugar  which  was  available  in 
the  United  States,  after  tariff  barriers  were  removed,  placed  an  increas- 
ing proportion  of  the  total  commerce  of  Hawaii  under  American 
control.  Immediately  before  annexation  99.6  per  cent  of  all  Hawaiian 
exports  were  shipped  to  the  United  States  and  76.9  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports  consisted  of  American  products. 

The  building  up  of  the  sugar  industry  placed  the  commerce  of 
Hawaii  upon  a  sound  footing,  and  both  the  shipments  and  receipts  of 
Honolulu  steadily  increased.  The  shipments  of  Hawaiian  products 
to  the  United  States  grew  from  a  value  of  $17,831,000  in  1899  to 
$SSfOS6fiOO  in  1912  and  $42,652,000  in  1913.  The  extent  to  which 
sugar  dominated  Hawaiian  commerce  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that 
during  the  two  years  1912  and  191 3, 90  and  86  per  cent,  respectively,  of 
all  the  imports  received  from  the  islands  consisted  of  sugar.  Over 
l,ooo/xx>,ooo  pounds  annually  of  Hawaiian  raw  sugar  have  in  recent 
years  been  imported  by  the  ^ugar  refineries  of  the  United  States.  The 
remaining  receipts  have  consisted  chiefly  of  refined  sugar,  canned  pine- 
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apples,  coffee,  rice,  molasses^  and  hides  and  skins.  The  shipments  of 
American  wares  to  Hawaii  have  been  less  in  volume,  but  they,  too, 
have  been  advanced  from  a  value  of  $9,007,000  in  1900  to  $30,412,000 
in  1 91 3.  These  shipments  consist  of  a  wide  variety  of  iitm  and  steel 
wares,  mineral  oils,  meat  products,  breadstuffs,  lumber,  cotton  goods, 
wines,  tobacco,  and  canned  salmcm. 

While  the  shipments  from  the  United  States  have  in  recent  years 
been  largely  from  the  Pacific  coast,  the  receipts  from  Hawaii  have 
been  about  equally  divided  between  the  Pacific  and Athntit  scaboardis> 
Foreign  competition  has  been  relarively  slight  ever  since  the  adoption 
of  the  reciprocity  treaty,  and  it  has  almost  disappeared  since  the 
annexadon  of  the  islands,  which  removed  the  last  vestige  of  the  tariff 
on  the  trade  between  Hawaii  and  the  United  States,  excluded  all  foreign 
vessels  from  this  trade,  and  made  the  islands  a  part  of  the  United 
States,  politically  as  well  as  commercially.  In  191 3  the  exports  from 
Hawaii  to  foreign  countries  aggregated  but  $740,000,  and  the  imports 
from  foreign  countries  totaled  $6,800,000.  Japan  has  in  recent  years 
been  the  only  foreign  country  to  find  a  substantial  Hawaiian  market, 
the  remaining  imports  from  abroad  having  come  principally  from 
India,  England,  Germany,  Scotland,  Chile,  Hongkong,  Australia,  and 
the  Dutch  East  Indies. 

THE  TRADE  WITH  PORTO  RICO. 

As  a  result  of  the  war  with-  Spanr,  the  United  "States,  on  December 
10, 1898,  acquired  an  important  island  possession  in  the  Atlandc  Ocean. 
Locs^ted  in  the  midst  of  the  West  Indies,  on  a  fairly  direct  route  from 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  seaboards  of  the  United  States  to  South  America, 
and  from  Europe  to  the  Panama  Canal  and  various  foreign  West 
India  ports,  Porto  Rico  has  a  promising  commercial  outlook.  The 
direct  trade  of  the  United  States  with  Porto  Rico  is  greater  than  that 
with  any  other  outlying  possession  except  Hawaii,  and  in  recent  years 
it  has  increased  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  trade  with  any  other 
American  dependency.  The  total  value  of  the  domestic  wares  ex^ 
changed  in  the  fiscal  year  of  191 3  was  $73^753,000. 

The  history  of  the  commerce  between  Porto  Rico  and  the  United 
States,  while  the  former  was  under  Spanish  dominion,  covers  an  exceed* 
ingly  long  and  uninteresting  period.  There  were  numerous  shipments 
between  the  American  Colonies  and  San  Juan,  but  they  were  a  minor 
factor  in  the  gre^  West  India  trade,  in  which  theG>lonies  had  engaged 
ever  since. the  beginnings  of  American  foreign  commerce.  Spain  con* 
trolled  the  government  of  Porto  Rico  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  years, 
during  which  time  the  usual  trade  restrictions  were  applied  in  all  their 
accustomed  forms,  so  as  to  keep  Spanish  trade  for  Spain.  As  early  as 
1614,  for  example,  it  was  decreed  that,  though  the  tobacco  culture  was 
^  no  tobacco  might  be  sold  to  foreigners  "under  penalty  of 
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deatfay*'^  and  in  1777  and  1784,  again,  exceedingly  harsh  restricdont 
were  imposed,  some  of  which  were  so  burdensome  that  obedience  at 
all  times  was  out  of  the  question.  Toward  the  end  of  the  Spanish 
rule  there  were  but  few  laws  which  retarded  the  importation  into  the 
United  States  of  native  products  from  Porto  Rico,  but  the  discriminat- 
ing tariffs  of  Spain  continued  to  be  an  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  Ameri- 
can exporter.  Though  the  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico,  unlike  those  of 
the  other  southern  colonies  of  Spain,  were  generally  peaceful  and  not 
addicted  to  revolutions,  the  material  progress  of  the  island  was  slow.* 
Both  the  import  and  export  trades  of  the  United  States  with  Porto  Rico 
during  the  Spanish  epoch  experienced  violent  fluctuations.  American 
exports  to  the  island  in  1855  were  valued  at  $1,145,000,  and  in  1865  at 
$3»Si3fOOO^  ^  value  not  exceeded  until  the  final  break  from  Spain, 
iRdiile  in  1897,  immediately  before  the  Spanish  war,  they  amounted  to 
but  $1,965,000.  The  imports  from  Porto  Rico  experienced  similar 
fluctuations,  but  were  usually  much  in  excess  of  the  export  trade.  In 
1855  the  United  States  imported  Porto  Rican  products  valued  at 
$2,476,000,  in  i860,  at  $4,513,000,  and  in  1872,  at  $11,328,000,  the 
maximum  prior  to  the  acquisition  of  the  island.  In  1897  the  value  of 
the  imports  from  Porto  Rico  into  the  United  States  was  but  $2,181,000. 

After  Porto  Rico  became  an  American  colony  in  1898,  the  commercial 
situadon  changed  in  three  important  respects : 

{1}  The  trade  between  the  island  and  the  United  States  underwent 
a  marked  increase.  Almost  without  interruption  the  shipments  of 
American  wares  to  Porto  Rico  increased  in  value  from  $4,261,000  in 
1900  to  $32,223,000  in  191 3;  and  the  shipments  of  domestic  products 
of  Porto  Rico  to  the  United  States  during  the  same  period  advanced 
from  $3,079,000  to  $40,530,000.  This  rapidly  growing  trade  has  been 
conducted  largdy  between  four  ports — ^New  York  and  New  Orleans  in 
the  United  States,  and  San  Juan  and  Ponce  in  Porto  Rico.  Ports  of 
minor  importance  have  been  Boston,  Galveston,  Philadelphia,  Mobile, 
and  Sabine,  Texas,  the  trade  being  more  widely  scattered  in  the  later 
years*  It  has  been  conducted  exclusively  in  American  vessels,  for  the 
Porto  Rican  trade  has  been  included  in  the  coastwise  trade  of  the 
United  States. 

(2)  The  commodities  comprising  the  Porto  Rican  trade  have  changed 
in  rank  since  the  island  became  an  American  Territory.  In  1899, 
according  to  the  first  census  of  Porto  Rico,  41  per  cent  of  the  cultivated 
land  produced  coffee,  15  per  cent  sugar  cane,  14  per  cent  bananas,  8  per 
cent  sweet  potatoes,  4  per  cent  Indian  com,  2  per  cent  malangas,  2  per 
cent  rice,  i  per  cent  coconuts,  and  i  per  cent  was  devoted  to  tobacco. 
Half  a  decade  later,  however,  the  productive  system  of  the  island  was 
very  different:  "The  crisis  in  the  coffee  industry,  which  brought  about 

ivmn  Middddyk.  The  Sisiory  cf  Puerto  RUo,  222. 
Kauus  €f  Forto  Rico,  ii99,  pp.  13-17. 
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this  reversal,  was  due  to  over-production  induced  by  previous  high 
prices,  partial  loss  of  the  Spanish  market  owing  to  the  imposition  of 
high  duties,  partial  loss  of  the  French  market  for  a  similar  reason,  the 
change  in  the  money  standard,  and  the  hurricane  of  August  8,  1899/*^ 
No  sooner  was  the  commerce  between  Porto  Rico  and  the  United 
States  declared  to  be  domestic  trade  than  the  sugar  culture  began  to 
flourish,  for  it  meant  that  sugar  was  now  on  the  American  free  list  and 
had  before  it  the  immense  sugar  market  of  the  United  States.  The 
coffee  trade  was  not  similarly  stimulated  because  coflFee  had  previously 
been  on  the  free  list.  Indeed,  the  imports  of  Porto  Rican  coffee  lagged 
for  a  full  decade,  no  increase  occurring  until  1910.  The  cultivation 
of  rice  has  been  greatly  diminished,  it  proving  to  be  a  less  profitable 
crop  than  sugar,  and  many  of  the  lowlands  on  which  it  was  formerly 
grown  were  utilized  for  the  cultivation  of  sugar.  In  191 3  rice  valued 
at  over  $5,000,000  was  imported  from  the  United  States.  Tobacco^ 
onthe  contrary,  growing  on  the  highlands,  again  became  an  important 
crop,  and  much  progress  was  made  in  the  cultivation  of  Porto  Rican 
fruits. 

The  increase  in  the  shipments  to  the  United  States  has  depended 
chiefly  upon  sugar,  the  value  of  sugar  imports  from  Porto  Rico  rising 
from  $2,449,000  in  1900  to  a  maximum  of  $31,544,000  in  1912.  The 
remaining  imports  from  Porto  Rico  in  that  year  consisted  chiefly  of 
coffee,  cigars,  pineapples,  oranges,  grapefruit,  and  coconuts. 

The  leading  exports  of  American  products  to  the  Porto  Rican  mar« 
ket  have  consisted  of  breadstuffs — ^principally  rice  and  flour — cotton 
goods,  iron  and  steel  wares,  meat  products,  lumber,  leather  goods,  and 
mineral  oils. 

(3)  A  large  and  growing  proportion  of  the  commerce  of  Porto  Rico 
has  been  controlled  by  the  United  States.^  In  1830,  27  per  cent  of 
the  imports  of  Porto  Rico  came  from  the  United  States;  in  1895,  23 
per  cent;  and  in  1899,  40  per  cent,  as  compared  with  88  per  cent  in 
1906  and  82.5  per  cent  in  191 3.  Likewise  in  1830,  49  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports  of  the  island  were  sent  to  the  United  States;  in  1895,  19 
per  cent;  and  in  1899,  34  per  cent,  as  compared  with  85  per  cent  in 
1906,  and  90  per  cent  in  1913.  Spain,  Cuba,  France,  the  British  East 
Indies,  Germany,  England,  Austria,  and  Canada  continued  to  conduct 
a  small  share  of  the  Porto  Rican  trade,  but  they  were  unable  to  with- 
stand the  advantages  which  the  application  of  the  American  tariff 
laws  to  the  foreign  trade  of  Porto  Rico,  the  local  establishment  ot 
American  merchants,  the  investment  of  American  capital,  and  the 
large  American  market  for  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  fruits  gave  to 
the  United  States. 

*U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  Commercial  America  in  190S,  p.  37. 

*U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Commercial  Porto  Rico  in  1906.  p.  47;  Comm/erdal 
America  in  1905,  p.  38;  MotUMy  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance^  April  J 900:  van  Middddyk. 
ch.  34;  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Insular  AffairB,  Report  of  Chief,  1913.  p.  16. 
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As  a  part  of  the  United  States,  Porto  Rico  has  prospered.  Trade 
restrictions  have  been  lessened,  a  stable  government  has  encouraged 
capitalists  to  develop  the  island's  industries,  and  the  control  of  the 
hook-worm  disease  and  the  other  sanitary  triumphs  of  the  government 
have  added  to  the  energy  and  producrive  activities  of  the  people. 

THE  TRADE  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  ISUNDS  UNDER  SPANISH  DOMINION. 

In  the  discussion  of  territorial  expansion  the  attention  of  the  United 
States  has  been  usually  centered  largely  upon  the  Philippine  Islands. 
Their  geographical  location  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  other 
important  island  possessions,  their  trade  with  the  United  States  has 
been  less,  their  trade  and  shipping  have  been  subjected  to  different 
regulations,  and  the  islands  have  been  differently  governed.  Though 
much  commercial  progress  has  been  made  since  December  1898,  when 
the  Philippines  became  an  American  colony,  vastly  greater  obstacles 
were  encountered  than  in  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico. 

Though  a  trade  of  primitive  barter  had  been  conducted  between  the 
merchants  of  China  and  Japan  and  the  natives  of  the  Philippines  from 
'^rime  immemorial,''^  the  trade  with  Europe  did  not  begin  until  after 
1 52 1,  when  Magellan  discovered  the  islands  and  claimed  them  for 
Spanish  territory.  There  was  scarcely  any  trade  even  with  Spain 
unul  the  founding  of  Manila  in  1571,  and  for  many  years  European 
nations  other  than  Spain  could  not  trade,  except  secretly  through  Siam 
and  India  and  with  Asiatics  in  command  of  their  vessels. 

The  first  commercial  importance  of  Manila  was  as  an  Oriental  center 
of  redistribution.  From  within  a  year  after  the  founding  of  the  colony 
by  Spain  to  the  second  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century  a  trade  was 
conducted  between  Manila  and  Mexico,  Guatemala,  Panama,  and 
Peru.*  The  Philippines  were  but  a  link  in  the  trade  of  Spain  with 
Spanish  America.  The  Spanish-American  trade  center  was  Acapulco, 
Mexico,  the  Oriental  center  was  Manila,  and  the  only  legitimate 
trade  between  them  was  conducted  in  the  state  galleons  of  Spain. 
Though  the  Spanish  subjects  at  Manila  were  prohibited  from  purchas- 
ing wares  on  the  Asiatic  mainland,  they  were  permitted  to  buy  such 
cargoes  as  were  brought  to  them,  and  consequently  Chinese  junks  came 
to  Manila,  while  frequent  cargoes  arrived  froiii  Japan,  Siam,  India,  and 
Persia.  The  cargoes  obtained  in  this  way  were  then  in  many  instances 
carried  to  Spanish  America  in  Spanish  state  galleons  and  exchanged  for 
Mexican  coin.  Mexican  dollars  were  scattered  throughout  the  Orient 
on  a  large  scale  and  they  became  an  index  of  the  importance  of  Manila 
as  an  Oriental  trade  center.  ''For  two  centuries  a  steady  stream  of 
these  coin^  flowed  through  Manila  at  the  rate  of  fronv  250,000  to 
3,000,000  Mexican  dollars  pef  annum  into  her  commercial  connections.'*' 

H>HSUS  ofPhiUppiue  Islands,  1903.  I.  346. 

^Foreman.  The  PhiHp^ne  Islands,  ch.  15;  Census  of  Philippine  Islands  1903,  I.  347;  Official 
Handbook  cf  $he  Philippines  (Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  pt.  i.  247. 
•Plelm.  "FoKign  Markets."  In  Jonmal  ef  PotiUcal  Economy,  XIII.  1905.  p.  19. 
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Am  die  PhflipiMiie  trade  became  greatefy  it  was,  at  the  suggestioii  of 
die  eaviooM  mordiants  of  Cadiz,  subjected  to  severe  restrictions  by 
the  Spanish  Government.  Many  of  these  restrictions  were  maintained^ 
for  a  long  period  of  tim^the  prohibitiuu  of  the  deportation  of  China 
siDEs  to  Mexico^  for  instancei  not  being  removed  until  1734.  But  even 
for  another  century,  after  the  abolition  of  these  burdensome  regula- 
tions, the  trade  erf'  Manila  was,  with  few  exceptions,  limited  to  Spanish 
merchants.  A  French  firm  was  given  commercial  rights  at  a  com- 
paradvely  eariy  date,  and  similar  privileges  were  extended  to  an 
English  house  in  1809,  but  foreign  trade  as  a  whole  was  small,  even  the 
Mexican  trade  being  cut  off  by  the  declararion  of  Mexican  indepcD- 
dence  in  1821.  It  was  not  unril  1834  that  the  port  of  Manila  was 
unrestrictedly  opened  to  foreign  merchants  for  trading  purposes,  and 
even  then  American  as  well  as  European  merchants  were  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. In  1844  strangers  were  excluded  from  the  interior  of  the  islands; 
in  1857  an  attempt  was  made  to  prohibit  foreigners  from  establishing 
themselves  in  the  colcMiy;  and  throughout  the  entire  period  of  Spanish 
dominion  discriminating  tariffs  were  levied  upon  foreign  goods,  and  the 
duries  on  merchandise  in  foreign  vessels  were  double  the  usual  Spanish 
tariff  rates. 

The  direct  trade*  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines 
began  about  1796,  when  one  of  the  ships  of  the  great  Salem  merchant, 
Derby,  entered  the  harbor  of  Manila  and  obtained  a  cargo  of  sugar, 
pepper,  and  indigo.^  In  spite  of  all  restrictions  this  trade  condnued, 
and,  after  the  value  of  Manila  hemp,  tobacco,  sugar,  dyewoods,  and 
other  native  products  was  discovered,  the  trade  spread  to  other  Atlantic 
coast  ports.  The  customs  records  of  the  United  States  state  the  value  of 
the  imports  from  the  islands  in  1822  to  have  been  $234,568,  and  show 
that  they  steadily  increased  until  1857,  when  the  value  was  recorded  as 
$3,653,763.  Thereafter  the  import  trade. wasirregular  for  more  than  a 
decade,  Eut  By  187^  it  bad  increased  to  $7,781,629.  Then  there  was 
another  long  period  of  irregular  trading,  the  highest  figure,  unul  the  begin- 
ning of  American  control,  being  that  for  the  year  1884  ($12,339,531)  and 
the  lowest  that  for  1897  ($4,383,740).  The  value  of  the  American  wares 
exported  to  the  Philippines  has  always  been  decidedly  less  than  that 
of  the  Philippine  products  which  were  imported.  In  1830,  according  to 
the  American  customs  records,  the  value  of  the  exports  to  the  Philip- 
pines was  but  $39,129,  in  1845,  $119,263^  and  in  185a,  $16,817.  In  i860 
the  United  States  marketed  products  in  the  islands  valued  at  $364,608, 
and  after  the  Civil  War  the  trade  continued  with  great  fluctuations 
undl  the  end  of  Spanish  dominion,  the  maximum  being  reached  in 
1872  ($334»398).'  As  was  usual  in  the  eariy  Oriental  trade  of  the 
United  States^  payments  were  made  in  specie  rather  than  in  American 
merchandise. 

^Marvin.  AmtHnm  Mtt€kmU  Umtkmt  SM.  *Iiidndci  vmiiow 
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During  the  earliest  period  of  Philippine  commerce  pracrically  the 
enure  trade  was  with  Spain  and  the  Oriental  countries,  but  after  the 
opening  of  Manila  in  1834  Spain  gradually  lost  control.^  By  185$ 
Manila  found  her  chief  markets  in  the  United  States,  England,  Spain, 
China»  and  Australia,  and  twenty  years  later  Spain,  China,  and  Aus- 
tralia had  lost  ground,  while  the  United  States  and  England  had  gained 
and  the  Brirish  East  Indies  had  become  an  important  factor.  During 
the  decade  preceding  1898,  England  was  the  chief  customer  of  the 
Philippines,  the  United  States,  China,  Spain,  the  East  Indies,  Japan, 
and  France  being  of  less  importsmce.  The  purchases  of  the  United 
States  were  gradually  declining*  The  exports  of  merchandise  to  the 
Philippines  from  the  United  States  were  uniformly  unimportant  before 
the  acquisiuon  of  the  islands.  ^  Philippine  imports  were  controlled 
mainly  by  Great  Britain  and  Spain,  while  Germany,  France,  China, 
Japan,  and  the  East  Indies  all  made  greater  sales  than  the  United  States 

THE  TRADE.  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES  SINCE  AMERICAN  ACQUISmON. 

The  trade  of  the  Philippine  Islands,  since  they  became  an  American 
colony  in  December  1898,  has  had  to  overcome  many  serious  obstacles. 
Being  largely  dependent  upon  the  agricultural  resources  of  the  islands, 
it  has  been  adversely  affected  by  the  many  temporary  setbacks  which 
have  retarded  agriculture.  In  some  districts  70  to  90  per  cent  of  the 
narive  carabaos,  the  Philippine  oxen,  were  destroyed  by  the  ravages 
of  war  and  the  ''rinderpest;"  war  also  damaged  the  irrigation  works, 
roads,  and  farm  implements,  and  for  some  years  there  was  an  insuffi- 
cient supply  of  loanable  capital,  the  usual  rate  of  interest  to  farmers 
during  the  first  half  dozen  years  of  American  occupation  ranging  from 
15  to  20  per  cent.  The  land  tax,  moreover,  was  unpopular  with  the 
Philippine  landholders,  and  wages  during  the  first  five  years  rose  from 
100  to  150  per  cenf,  whereas  the  price  of  farm  produce,  ^th  the  excep- 
rion  of  rice,  which  was  largely  consumed  by  the  natives,  did  not  rise 
correspondingly. 

The  trade  of  the  Philippines,  moreover,  was  subjected  to  tariif  regu- 
lations quite  different  from  those  applied  to  the  trade  of  other  American 
colonies.  Until  1902  the  tariff*  rates  applicable  to  foreign  countries 
were  applied  to  the  trade  between  the  Philippines  and  the  United 
States,  and  not  only  were  Philippine  exports  obliged  to  pay  import 
duties  in  the  United  States  or  abroad,  but  in  addition  certain  export 
duties  imposed  by  the  Philippine  Commission.  On  March  8, 1902,  Con- 
gress enacted  a  special  act  which  continued  the  payment  of  the  regular 
Philippine  tariff*  rates  on  imports  from  the  United  States,  but  per- 
mitted Philippine  wares  to  enter  the  United  States  at  tariff  rates  equal 
to  75  per  cent  of  the  duties  collected  on  imports  from  foreign  countries, 

^Tlu  Cotmmerei^  PhOippimss  im  1906,  p.  33. 
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and  less  any  Philippine  export  duties  imposed  upon  shipments  from  the 
islands.  The  act  also  exempted  from  the  payment  of  export  duties 
all  Philippine  wares  entering  the  United  States  free  of  duty  and  coming 
directly  from  the  islands. 

The  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines  was  not 
restricted  to  American  vessels,  but  American  ships  arriving  at  American 
ports  from  the  Philippines  were  not  required  to  pay  tonnage  taxes. 
An  act  of  April  29, 1908,  required  foreign  vessels  entering  an  American 
port  from  the  Philippines  to  pay  the  same  tonnage  taxes  as  were  paid 
by  vessels  entering  from  foreign  countries. 

The  first  far-reaching  modification  of  tariff  duties  applicable  to  the 
trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine  Islands  was  made 
in  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  act  of  August  5,  1909.  It  provided  that 
American  products  (except  rice)  should  be  admitted  into  the  islands 
free  of  duty,  provided  that  no  drawback  of  customs  duty  had  been 
allowed,  that  they  had  been  shipped  direct,  or  in  bond  through  Canada 
or  Mexico,  and  that  a  properly  executed  certificate  of  origin  had  been 
presented.  It  also  provided  that  Philippine  products  (except  rice) 
should  under  the  same  conditions  be  admitted  into  the  United  States 
free  of  duty.  It  specified,  however,  that  the  annual  imports  of  Philip- 
pine cigkrs  should  be  limited  to  150,000,000  cigars;  wrapper  and  filler 
tobacco  when  mixed  with  over  15  per  cent  wrapper  tobacco  to  300,000 
pounds;  filler  tobacco  to  1,000,006  pounds;  sugar  to  300,000  gross  tons; 
and  that  not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  the  value  of  imported  Philippine 
manufactures  should  consist  of  foreign  materials.  At  the  same  time 
the  so-called  "Colton  Act"  revised  the  Philippine  tariff  act  of  March  3, 
1905,  which  governed  the  collection  of  duties  imposed  in  the  islands. 

The  tariff  act  of  October  3,  191 3,  further  extended  the  principle  of 
free  trade  to  the  commerce  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philip* 
pine  Islands.  It  removed  the  limit  on  the  amount  of  Philippine 
tobacco  and  sugar  which  might  be  shipped  to  the  United  States;  it 
repealed  the  provision  which  excepted  rice  from  the  free-trade  regula* 
tions  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  act;  and  it  permitted  cargoes  entitled  to 
free  entry  to  be  shipped  on  a  through  bill  of  lading  instead  of  limiting 
them  to  direct  routes.  Though  stimulating  the  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Philippines,  the  act  of  1913,  by  abolishing  all 
export  duties  on  ardcles  shipped  from  the  islands,  also  benefited  the 
trade  with  foreign  nations.  The  Payne-Aldrich  act  practically  granted  a 
differential  to  the  American  importer  in  that  it  abolished  the  export  duties 
on  goods  entering  the  United  States  free  of  duty  and  did  not  prevent 
the  collection  of  such  duties  on  exports  destined  to  foreign  countries. 

The  modified  free  trade  within  certain  limits  which  the  Payne- 
Aldrich  act  extended  to  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Philippines,  together  with  improvements  in  agriculture,  transportation, 
currency,  and  other  fields  of  Philippine  industry  and  finance  which  had 
gradually  been  worked  out,  resulted  in  the  first  rapid  advance  in  the 
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commerce  of  the  islands  after  their  establishment  as  an  American 
colony.  Shipments  to  the  United  States  advanced  in  value  from 
jt4t4io,ooo  in  1899  to  $11,373,000  in  1903,  but  then  remained  static 
for  six  years.  Shipments  from  the  United  States  to  the  islands  grad- 
ually advanced  from  $2,636,000  in  1900  to  $1 1,182,000  in  1903,  but  the 
increase  was  largely  due  to  the  purchases  of  commodities  intended  for 
consumption  by  Government  troops  and  public  servants  stationed  in 
the  islands. 

Since  1909  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippines 
has  made  rapid  progress.  Shipments  to  the  United  States  advanced 
to  $17,318,000  in  1910  and  $21,010,000  in  1913,  and  the  imports 
received  from  the  United  States  grew  to  $16,769,000  in  1910  and  to 
$25,361,000  in  1913.  In  return  for  cargoes  of  manila  hemp,  sugar, 
cigars,  leaf  tobacco,  and  copra,  the  United  States  has  shipped  a  multi- 
tude of  American  exports  of  much  the  same  kind  as  those  shipped  to 
the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

The  imports  into  the  United  States  from  1900  to  1909  consisted  very 
largely  of  hemp,  together  with  declining  quantities  of  sugar.  The 
shipments  of  tobacco  and  sugar  had  begun  to  decrease  in  relative 
importance  even  urrder  Spanish  rule,  and  owing  to  the  devastation  by 
insects  and  disease,  the  exports  of  coffee  had  practically  ceased.  Since 
1909  the  hemp  trade  has  lagged,  while  the  sugar,  cigar,  leaf-*tobacco, 
and  copra  trade  has  gradually  increased.  In  1910  the  prices  of  all 
these  commodities,  except  hemp,  increased,  and  the  condition  of  the 
hemp  industry  has  therefore  been  unsatisfactory.  It  should  also  be 
noticed  that,  owing  to  the  change  in  prices,  the  increase  in  the  volume 
of  Philippine  shipments  to  the  United  States  was  less  rapid  than  the 
advance  in  their  value. 

The  relative  share  of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippine  trade 
gradually  advanced,  after  the  islands  became  an  American  colony, 
although  it  has  never  become  as  preponderant  as  in  other  outlying 
possessions.  While  prior  to  American  occupation  the  United  States 
had  for  many  years  been  losing  ground,  the  share  of  the  United  States 
in  1905  comprised  over  44  per  cent  of  the  entire  export  trade.  From 
then  until  1910  the  shipments  alike  to  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries  lagged,  but  since  1910  the  shipments  to  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  those  to  other  nations,  have  made  much  progress.  In  191 3 
the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  reported  that  63  per  cent  of  all  Philip- 
pine exports  found  markets  in  foreign  countries.  The  relative  position 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Philippine  import  trade  has  steadily  im- 
proved, since  the  islands  became  an  American  dependency.  Before 
the  American  occupation  of  the  islands,  the  imports  received  from  the 
United  States  averaged  from  2  to  4  per  cent  of  the  total;  those  from 
Great  Britain,  from  25  to  j8  per  cent;  from  Germany,  3  to  6  per  cent; 
Spain,  8  to  24  per  cent;  China,  10  to  20  per  cent;  and  those  from  Hong- 
kong and  the  British  East  Indies  ranged  from  10  to  25  per  cent.    During 
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the  yean  1900  to  1905  the  American  share  averaged  about  13  percent 
(19  per  cent  in  1905)9  while  the  imports  from  Great  Britain  averaged 
about  17  per  cent,  Spain,  7  per  cent»  China,  13  per  cent,  Hongkong,  5  per 
cent,  and  the  British  East  Indies  8  per  cent,  the  latter  graduaOy 
rising  to  1 5  percent,  when  a  shortage  in  the  Philippine  ricecrop  occurred* 
In  191 3  the  imports  from  foreign  countries  comprised  about  55  per 
cent  of  the  total  import  trade  of  the  islands,  the  share  of  the  United 
States  having  risen  to  nearly  45  per  cent.  It  was  not  expected  that 
the  trade  of  the  Philippine  Islands  would  be  .so  completely  dominated 
by  the  United  States  as  that  of  Alaska,  Hawaii,  and  Porto  Rico^  because 
the  large  Oriental  population  guaranteed  a  market  for  substantial  quan- 
tities of  Oriental  wares,  and  the  geographical  proximity  of  the  islands 
to  Asia  and  Australia  made  them  a  natural  market  for  Australian 
provisions  and  breadstuffs  and  South  Asiatic  rice. 

The  commercial  value  of  the  Philippines  has  been  almost  entirely 
as  a  source  of  direct  trade.  The  building  of  adequate  docks,  depots, 
and  warehouses,  and  the  general  improvement  of  harbor  facilities  has 
not  restored  Manila  to  its  former  position  as  a  port  of  redistribution. 
Many  forces  have  been  adverse  to  a  revival  of  the  redistribution  trade. 
Long  before  American  occupation  of  the  Philippines,  the  course  of 
Oriental  trade  had  changed  so  radically  that  such  Oriental  ports  as 
Hongkong  acted  as  centers  of  redistribution  to  Manila,  *a  c<mdition 
just  the  reverse  of  that  which  had  prevailed  during  the  eariy  years  of 
Philippine  trade.  The  distance  from  the  United  States  to  Asiatic 
markets,  moreover,  would  be  greatly  increased,  if  the  Manila  route  were 
adopted,  for  ''Manila  is  from  two  to  five  days'  travel  from  the  great 
commercial  centers  of  Eastern  Asia,  over  seas  proverbially  rough  and 
subject  to  typhoons."^  Manila  as  a  port  ^f  is^listribution  must  com- 
pete with  numerous  Asiatic  ports  mere  -favorably  situated  and  already 
well-established  in  Oriental  trade.  In  Southern  Asia  are  Singapore, 
Calcutta,  and  Bagdad;  opposite  southern  China  is  HongkcMig;  on  the 
central  Chinese  seaboard  are  Shanghai  and  other  Chinese  ports;  and 
in  northern  Asia  are  the  great  ports  of  Japan.  The  tendency  in  recent 
years  has  been  to  conduct  trade  as  directly  as  feasible  with  the  points 
of  consumption  instead  of  through  distant  commercial  depots.  To 
redistribute  American  w<4res  to  the  Orient  from  Manila  would  be  a 
reversal  of  the  policy  which  American  as  well  as  Eiiropean  merchants 
have  long  striven  to  follow. 

COMNfERCIAL  VALUE  OF  NC^jCONTIGUOUS  POSSCSSIC^G  SUMMARIZED. 

In  times  of  hostility  the  non-contiguous  possessions  of  the  United 
States  may  possibly  serve  as  bases  for  the  protection  of  the  foreign 
commerce  of  the  United  States  with  the  Orient,  Central  Asia»  and 
South  America;  and  some  of  them — ^San  Juan»  Manila,  and  Hono- 
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lidu — may  under  such  condmom  also  act  as  points  of  redistribution. 
Their  chief  commercial  value,  however,  though  more  clearly  demon- 
strated by  the  past  development  of  some  than  of  others,  has  <m  the 
whole  been  three-fold: 

Taken  together,  the  outlying  possessions  have  become  one  of  the 
leading  sources  from  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  obtained 
necessary  imports.  This  has,  of  course,  been  of  mutual  advantage, 
for  the  resources  of  the  possession,  in  order  that  they  might  be 
developed,  required  large  outside  markets.  The  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical products  of  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines — sugar, 
coffee,  fruits^  tobacco,  hemp,  and  copra — ^are  commodities  for  which 
the  United  States  has  provided  a  large  and  growing  market.  Other 
products  are  also  available,  although  they  have  not  yet  entered  the 
channels  of  trade  on  a  large  scale,  such  as  spices  and  cabinet-woods. 
The.  gold,  salmon,  and  furs  of  Alaska  are,  likewise,  articles  which  have 
found  an  extensive  American  market,  and  there  are  other  Alaskan 
resources — copper,  coal,  timber,  and  fish  other  than  salmon — ^which 
liave  barely  been  touched.  Table  62  shows  how  the  value  of  domestic 
wares,  excluding  Alaskan  gold,  shipped  from  the  outlying  possessions 
of  the  United  States  has  rapidly  risen  from  about  $35,421,000^  in  1899, 
when  most  of  them  were  acquired,  to  $128,207,000  in  191 3.  Though 
some  of  this  advance  was  due  to  a  rise  in  prices,  yet  it  records  a  rate 
of  increase  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  total  import  trade  of  the  United 
States  with  foreign  nations.  Indeed,  an  increase  of  over  260  per  cent 
during  the  period  1899  to  1913  was  equaled  or  exceeded  by  the  imports 
received  from  but  few  important  foreign  countries. 

The  non-contiguous  possessions  have  become  an  important  mar- 
ket for  American  exports.  Being  dependent  upon  their  natural 
resources  as  their  only  commercial  asset,  they  have  imported  outside 
manufactures  and  such  foodstuffs  as  they  do  not  themselves  produce 
in  sufficient  quantities.  Those  imported  from  the  United  States,  as 
is  shown  in  table  62,  have  grown  from  $21,692,000  in  1899  to 
$108,303,000  in  191 3*  an  advance  of  over  400  per  cent.  Everywhere, 
except  in  the  Philippines,  the  import  trade  of  American  dependencies 
has  been  almost  completely  under  the  control  of  American  exporters. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  exports  shipped  from  the  possessions,  this  has  been 
to  the  mutual  advantage  of  both  parties,  the  American  exporters  find- 
ing markets  for  many  of  the  American  wares  which  have  so  eagerly 
sought  foreign  markets  in  recent  years,  and  the  colonial  importers 
obtaining  a  supply  of  needed  outside  products. 

Though  the  commercial  value  of  the  dependencies  has  been  chiefly 
in  their  direct  trade  with  the  United  States,  they  have  in  various 
ways  tended  to  prcmiote  the  foreign  trade  and  shipping  of  the  United 
States.  Some  of  them  have  servbd  as  ports  of  call  for  vessek  engaged 
in  the  trade  with  foreign  countries.     Honolulu  is  the  port  of  call 
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of  one  of  the  big  ocean  lines  operating  between  San  Frandsco  and  the 
Orient;  the  routes  from  the  Pacific  coast  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
are  by  way  of  Honolulu  and  Tutuila;  and  Porto  Rican  ports  are  points 
of  call  in  the  South  American  trade.  Their  value  in  this  regard  is 
limited  by  the  fact  that  they  are  not  located  on  the  shortest  steamship 
routes  to  some  of  the  leading  foreign  markets.  Hcmolulu  is  not  on  the 
Great  Circle  route  to  the  Orient,  nor  is  it  cm  either  the  shortest  direct 
route  or  the  shortest  route  via  San  Francisco  from  the  Panama  Canal 
to  the  Orient.  Porto  Rico  is  not  on  the  direct  route  between,  the  United 
States  and  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  geographical  positicm  of  Manila 
has  prevented  its  use  as  a  port  of  call  in  the  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  continental  Asia.  The  locarion  of  Honolulu,  San  Juan, 
and  Manila  has  likewise  limited  their  value  as  centers  from  which 
American  wares  might  be  distributed  to  surrounding  foreign  markets. 


Table  62. — ShipfiutUs  of  merchmndiie  hrtweem  the  UnUed  SiaUs  and  fii»tt<9niiguour  ieniiana, 

iS8g  to  igrj^ 

Shipments  from  the  United 
States  t«f«- 

1899 

1900 

• 

1905 

1910 

1913 

Alaska: 

Domestic  merchandise . . . 
Foreign  merdiandise 

• 

Total 

*|9.644.000 

'I18.4SI.000 

111.228.000 
278.000 

117.972.000 
698.000 

S20*lSOjOOO 
64S.0OO 

9.644.000 

18.463,000 

11,506.000 

18,670,000 

HawaU: 

Domestic  merchandise. . . 
Foreign  merchandise 

Total 

9.007.000 
299.000 

13.078.000 
432.000 

11.644.000 
110,000 

20,289.000 
271,000 

30,4124»0 
234M0 

9.306.000 

13,510.000 

11.754.000 

20.560,000 

30.644.000 

■ 

Porto  Rico: 

Domestic  merchandise . . . 

Total 

2.633.000 
52.000 

4.261.000 
380.000 

13.388.000 
587.000 

26.478.000 
620.000 

32.223.000 
932.000 

2.685.000 

4.641.000 

13.975,000 

27,098,000 

33.1S5.000 

• 

PhiUppine  Islands: 

Domestic«i^|diandise. . . 
Foreign  merchandise 

Total 

401.000 

3.oog 

^.636.000 
5.000 

6.198.000 
2.000 

16.769,000 
.  64.000 

2SMIM0 
24.000 

404.000 

'    2.641.000 

6.200.000 

16.833,000 

25385.000 
1274)00 

m 

Guam  and  Tutuila: 

Domestic  merchandise . . . 
Porpira  mfTchandise 

7.000 

13.000 

70.000 

90.000 

• 

Total 

7.000 

;i3.ooo 

70.000 

90.000 

127.000 

• 

Total  domestic  merchandise.. . 
Total  foreign  merchandise. . . . 

Grand  total 

21.692.000 
354.000 

38.451,000 
817.000 

42.528.000 
977.000 

81,598.000 
1.653.000 

108303.000 
1.838,000 

22.046,000 

39.268.000 

43.505.000 

83.251,000 

110.141.000 

^Compiled  from  ReporU  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.    SUtistics  differ  slightly  from  thoaa 
«onta&ied  in  reports  of  War  Department  and  Navy 
^Estimates.  'Included- in  domestic  merchandise. 
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Mp  to  1913^ — G>ntinu«d. 


ShipmenU  to  tlie  United 


Donmtic  mefchandwe , 


Total 


Hawaii: 

Domestic  meirhandiar. 
Fofcisn  merchandise. . 


Total.. 


Rico: 

Domestic  merchandise 
Foreign  merchandise. . 


Total 


Philippine  Islands: 

Domestic  merchandise . . 
Foreicn  merchandise 


Total, 


Guam  and  Tutuila: 


Foreign  merchandise. 
Total 


•  •■•*•••■• 


Total  domestic  merchandise.. 
Total  foreign  merchandise . . . 


Grand  total. 


1899 


*$10,000.000 


10,000.000 


17.831.000 


17.831.000 


3.180.000 


3.180.000 


4.410.000 


4.410.000 


11.000 


35.432.000 


35.432.000 


1900 


*|10.000.000 


10.000,000 


20.708.000 


20.708.000 


3.079.000 


3.079.000 


5.971.000 


5.971.000 


1.000 


39.759.000 


39.759.000 


1905 


110.699.000 
103.000 


1910 


10.802.000 


36.069.000 
43.000 


36.112.000 


15.527.000 
106.000 


15.633.000 


12.658.000 


12.658.000 


48.000 


48.000 


75.001.000 
252.000 


75.253.000 


112.349.000 
91.000 


1913 


12.440.000 


46.161.000 
22.000 


46.183.000 


32.096.000 


32.096.000 


17.318.000 


17.318.000 


37.000 


37.000 


107.961.000 
113.000 


108.074.000 


124.015.000 
620,000 


24,635.000 


42.652.000 
61.000 


42.713.000 


40.530.000 
9.000 


40.539.000 


21.010.000 


21.010.000 


« 


128.207.000 
690.000 


128.897.000 


^Compiled  from  Reports  of  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.    Statbtics  differ  slightly  from  those 
contained  in  reports  of  War  Department  and  Navy  Department. 
'Estimates.  'Included  in  domestic  merchandise. 

*Not  available  until  final  rei>ort8  are  published. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  THE  FOREIGN  TRADE. 

Trading  companies  prior  to  1664*  117.  The  merchant  carrier,  117.  The  common 
carrier  on  the  ocean,  118.  Charter  and  line  lervicet,  119.  Steamship  lines: 
ortaniiation,  consolidations,  conferences,  lai.  Intemarional  express  service,  124. 
Intemationad  mail  services  and  payments,  1 26.  Cable  and  wireless  tdefraphy,i27. 
International  trade  organsaadon,  laS.  Financing  international  trade,  13a  Marine 
insurance,  13a.    Export  trade  developed  by  "trusts,*'  134. 

That  a  growth  in  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States  from  a 
value  of  $43,ooo»ooo  in  1789,  when  the  Federal  Government  was 
established,  to  ^2781000,000  in  the  fiscal  year  of  191 3  should  have 
occasioned  great  changes  in  trade  organization  is  not  surprising.  The 
growth  in  the  volume  of  shipping,  each  extension  of  the  range  of  foreign 
markets  and  of  the  sources  from  which  imports  were  gathered,  each 
addition  to  the  variety  of  wares  exported  and  imported,  and  each 
widening  of  the  base  of  international  trade  increased  the  complexity 
of  the  shipping,  marketing,  and  financial  organization  whidi  was 
gradually  developed  for  the  safe  and  effective  conduct  of  foreign  com- 
merce. 

Some  parts  of  the  foreign  trade  organization  are  similar  to  the  organi- 
zation which  was  evolved  to  conduct  the  vast  domestic  commerce  of 
the  country,  and  therefore  need  not  be  fully  discussed  at  this  point. 
The  place  of  the  railroads,  of  the  domestic  water  routes,  express  com- 
panies, and  domestic  telegraph  lines,  of  banks  and  credit  agencies,  of 
produce  exchanges,  of  the  domestic  postal  service,  and  of  corporations, 
in  the  machinery  of  commerce  is  described  in  Volume  I,  Chapter  XVII 
of  this  work.  It  is  intended  to  trace  here  the  development  of  those 
phases  of  trade  organization  which  are  distinctively  or  primarily  c<m- 
cemed  with  foreign  commerce. 

It  is  at  the  great  seaports  that  the  commodities  entering  the  foreign 
trade  are  concentrated — ^the  exports,  for  distribution  throughout  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and  the  imports,  for  distribudon  among  the 
interior  markets  of  the  United  States.  The  ports  are  served  by  a  net- 
work of  railroads  and  inland  waterways,  which  connect  them  with  the 
grain  fields,  cotton  and  tobacco  plantations,  livestock  ranches,  factories, 
mills,  mines,  and  forests,  and  with  the  numerous  inland  markets,  where 
many  of  the  wares  brought  from  abroad  are  omsumed.  They  are  also 
served  by  deep-sea  vessels  of  many  types  and  flags.  The  devdopment 
of  the  railroads  and  inland  waterways  concerned  domesdc  commerce 
even  more  than  it  did  the  commerce  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries,  but  the  services  rendered  by  ocean  carriers  have^een 
primarily  in  the  foreign  trade. 
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In  the  early  stages  of  American  commerce,  the  ocean  caltier  was 
the  individual  merchant  who  occasionally  carried  freight  for  his  neigh- 
hors,  but  whose  chief  purpose  was  to  convey  his  own  wares  to  over-sea 
countries  to  exchange  them  for  vahiaUe  cargoes  of  foreign  wwe^  amd 
piedous  metals,  llie  possibilities  disclosed  by  the  efforts  of  these 
pioneer  traders  soon  led  to  the  organization  of  large  tradiiig-conipanies 
such  as  the  British  and  Dutch  West  India,  Loiid<m,  PlyiHoach,  Massa- 
chusetts Bay,  and  New  Amsterdam  companies. 

These  companies  were  colonization  and  land  companies,  but  their 
principal  object  in  many  cases  was  to  carry  cm  trade.  The  charters 
which  they  obtained  from  their  home  governments  freqoeMty  gave 
them  the  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  in  certain  defined  ports  oi 
America.  But  the  monopolistic  trading  rights  which  they  enjoyed 
came  to  an  end  long  before  the  American  colonies  becalne  a  nation. 
After  the  Dutch  lost  control  of  New  Amsterdam,  in  1664,  the  famous 
trading  companies  had  little  part  in  the  trade  of  the  thirtten  colonies. 

THE  MERCHANT  CARRIER. 

The  colonial  over-sea  trade  was,  after  1664,  conducted  almost  eiitirely 
in  vessels  which  were  owned  by  individual  merchaUits  or  prqducerr 
and  which  were  operated  in  connection  with  their  tnuKng  ^lisiness. 
Such  a  trade  organization,  m  which  ocean  trsuisportarion  was  merely 
incidental  to  the  trading  activities  of  merchants,  or  in  some  cases  c^ 
producers,  required  relatively  large  investments  off  capital  and  tended 
to  confine  the  ocean  carrying  trade  to  merchants  or  producers  who  had 
extensive  funds  at  their  command.  Gradually,  each  trade  district 
had  its  wealthy  ''merchant  princes/'  who  owned  large  fleets  of  ships  in 
which  they  carried  occasional  cargoes  for  others,  but  which  they  urilized 
chiefly  in  their  own  trading  enterprises.  The  names  of  Winthrop, 
Endicott,  Derby,  Peabody,  Gray,  Abraham  Pech,  and  Stephen  Girard 
became  famous  as  merchant-shippers.  There  were  abo  merchants 
whose  trading  sphere  was  less  extensive,  but  who  aevertlietess  had 
sufficient  capital  to  own  and  operate  one  or  inoce  vessels.  Some,  too, 
were  owned  by  producers,  notably  by  the  tobacco  planters  of  Virginia; 
and  in  some  cases  trading-vessels  were  jointly  owned  suid  operated  by 
several  merchants  or  producers,  who  realized  they  ooiidd  not  well  con- 
duct an  over-sea  trade  unless  they  operated  a  vessd  in  connection  with 
their  mercantile  business. 

The  services  oi  the  American  merclumt-carriers  became  especially 
important  during  the  last  half  decade  prior  to  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  subsequently  until  the  outbreak  of  the  War  of  181 2.  During  both 
of  the  wars  vnxh  Great  Britain  many  of  their  fastest  vessels  acted  as 
privateers,  and  during  the  Napoleonic  Wars  in  Europe  they  acted  as 
the  ocean  carriers,  not  only  of  the  United  States,  but  of  England  and 
most  West  European  countries  as  well.    The  rise  of  the  Oriental  trade 
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the  period  of  the  Confederation,  the  revival  of  foreign  trade 
generally  after  the  Federal  Qmstitution  was  adopted,  and  the  blockade 
of  European  and  British  ports  during  the  European  wars  created  a 
situation  in  which  the  American  merchant  carriers  reached  the  climax 
of  their  prosperity.  In  view  of  the  limited  volume  of  the  foreign  trade, 
the  small  tonnage  of  the  vessels  then  in  use,  the  uncharted  condition 
of  the  seas,  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  outcome  of  trading  Ventures  in 
little-known  parts  of  the  world,  the  wide  range  of  markets  frequented 
by  these  merchant  traders  was  astounding.  In  addition  to  trading  in 
the  customary  ports  of  Great  Britain,  Europe,  and  the  West  Indies,  they 
dispatched  their  vessels  to  many  distant  regions — ^to  the  East  Indies  and 
British  India,  to  China,  Japan,  and  the  Philippines,  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  and  many  ports  of  Africa,  to  South  America,  to  the  Oregon  Coun- 
try, Alaska,  and  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  to  Arabia  and  Russia. 

The  organization  needed  to  conduct  the  trade  of  the  merchant 
carriers  was  simple  and  to  a  high  degree  personal.  In  many  instances 
the  master  of  the  vessel  was  its  owner,  and  often  the  vessel,  though 
sailed  by  a  hired  captain,  was  accompanied  by  the  owner,  who  took 
charge  of  the  trading  which  he  had  in  mind.  The  great  merchant 
princes  who  operated  fleets  of  vessels  placed  their  ships  and  wares  in 
complete  charge  of  trusted  captains,  who  were  skilled  traders  a^  well 
as  navigators.  A  vessel  would  leave  port  with  quantities  of  specie, 
precious  metals,  and  a  wide  variety  of  miscellaneous  merchandise,  and 
after  many  months  it  would  return  with  a  cargo  of  spices,  silks,  china- 
ware,  or  other  valuable  commodities  which  would  be  disposed  of  at  a 
great  profit.  In  order  to  make  sure  that  careful  attention  would  be 
given  to  trading  operations,  the  merchants  usually  permitted  the 
master  and  crew  to  carry  a  certain  amount  of  freight  on  their  own 
account.  Somedmes  the  vessels  failed  to  return;  in  the  little-known 
seas  to  which  the  small  ships  ventured  danger  was  always  lurking. 
The  risks  assumed  by  the  merchant-carriers  and  their  vessels  were 
large,  as  were  also  the  losses  and  profits  resulting  from  the  enterprises 
which  they  undertook. 

THE  CX»4M0N  CARRIER  ON  THE  OCEAN. 

The  War  of  1 812  marked  a  turning-point  in  the  organization  of  the 
ocean-carrying  service.  During  the  expansion  of  foreign  trade  which 
followed  the  restoration  of  peace  in  Europe  and  America,  the  merchant- 
carrier  of  ocean  freight  was  supplanted  by  the  public  carrier,  whose 
function  was  solely  the  work  of  transportation.  However,  the  transi- 
tion from  one  type  of  carrier  to  the  other  was  not  abrupt.^  The 
merchant-shippers  had  frequently  accepted  cargoes  from  others  in 
addition  to  those  which  they  carried  for  themselves,  they  had  often 
carried  the  foreign  mails,  and  they  had  given  passage  to  the  relatively 

^SmiUi.  Tks  Oce^n  Carritr,  94. 
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few  passengers  who  desired  to  travel  in  those  days.  Toward  the  end  oi 
the  eighteenth  century,  ship-owners  frequently  advertised  that  their 
vessels  would  leave  for  stated  destinations  and  that  arrangements  for 
carrying  freight  and  passengers  could  be  made  with  the  masters. 
Soon  permanent  vessel  agents  were  stationed  at  some  of  the  latge  ports 
to  book  cargoes.  Gradually,  also,  the  practice  of  hiring  or  chartering 
ocean  vessels  became  more  common.^  As  the  demand  for  public 
carriers  became  more  widespread  an  increasing  number  of  such  vessels 
made  their  appearance. 

Numerous  causes  were  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  transition. 
As  the  base  of  the  foreign  trade  and  its  volume  expanded  many  new 
shippers  besides  the  long-established  merchant-shippers  of  the  Atlandc 
seaboard  desired  to  enter  the  foreign  trade.  Some  of  them  knew 
nothing  of  ocean  navigation,  and  most  of  them  felt  little  inclined  to 
invest  in  sailing-vessels  a  portion  of  the  funds  which  were  needed  in 
their  business.  The  flow  of  trade,  moreover,  became  more  regular, 
the  risk  of  loss  from  sailing  uncharted  seas  and  trading  in  unknown 
lands  and  the  probability  of  attacks  by  pirates  and  of  seizure  by 
foreign  men-of-war  were  diminished,  and  the  margin  of  profits  in  the 
carrying  trade  as  a  whole  became  more  certain,  while  profits  resulting 
from  individual  voyages  no  longer  attained  the  proportions  which  they 
formerly  did.  These  changes  made  it  possible  for  vessels  to  be  profit- 
ably operated  as  public  carriers,  and  at  the  same  rime  removed  some 
of  the  principal  reasons  which  had  induced  large  merchants  to  own  and 
operate  private  vessels.  The  lack  of  regular  means  of  transporting  the 
foreign  mails,  which  had  long  been  a  source  of  inconvenience  and  delay, 
was  another  factor  leading  to  the  use  of  public  carriers,  especially  of 
regular  lines.  The  growing  demand  for  passenger  accommodations 
opened  a  new  field  to  ocean  carriers  which  could  scarcely  be  entered  by 
private  vessels  built  and  operated  in  the  interests  of  merchants  who 
sold  and  bought  wares  wherever  they  believed  the  market  to  be  the 
most  favorable.  Moreover,  the  gradual  increase  in  the  tonnage  of 
ocean  carriers,  with  resulting  increase  in  their  cost,  made  it  difficult  for 
merchants  to  own  vessels. 

CHARTER  AND  LINE  SERVICES. 

Two  types  of  public  carriers  emerged :  (i )  the  ''tramp "  or  chartered 
vessel,  and  (2)  the  regular  ocean  line.  The  line  of  demarcarion 
between  the  services  of  these  two  types  can  not  always  be  readily 
drawn,  because  vessels  are  frequently  chartered  by  navigation  com- 
panies to  be  operated  in  the  line  service.  Ordinarily,  however,  a 
"tramp''  is  an  individual  ship  which  is  chartered  to  shippers,  either  for 
a  trip  or  for  a  stated  period  of  time,  is  operated  on  no  definite  schedule 
and  no  regular  route,  while  an  ocean  line  comprises  a  number  of  vessels 

^Smilh.  The  Ottam  Carrisr,  94;  also  Johnson.  Oaw  and  Inland  WaUr  TrMsportaUom,  129-130. 
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operated  regularly,  between  specified  terminals,  on  a  definite  schedule. 
''Tramps''  seek  cargoes  wherever  they  are  available  and  ddiver  them 
anywhere  in  the  world  at  ports  which  are  not  physically  4>r  legally 
closed  to  them. 

These  individual  or  tramp  vessels  were  the  flrst  to  render  a  public 
carrying  service.  Originally  they  carried  freight  of  all  kinds,  pas- 
sangers,  and  the  foreign  maik,  but  the  rise  of  navigaticm  Unes  gradually 
narrowed  their  field  of  operation.  Wherever  lines  were  established  the 
tramp  vessels  were  deprived  of  the  mails,  the  passenger  business,  and 
the  misreBancous  freight  caurgoes  which  required  rapid  delivery  or 
comprised  less  dian  a  complete  vessel-load.  The  operations  of  the 
tramps  remain  of  great  importance  to  the  foreign  trade,  but  they  are 
mainly  limited  to  the  transportation  of  full  vesseMoads  of  bulky  frei^ 
— grain,  lumber  and  lumber  products,  coal,  ore,  phosphate  rock,  and 
similar  low-grade  materials,  and  occasional  shipments  of  heavy  iron 
and  sted  nianufactuies^  The  tramps  find  most  of  their  cargoes  in 
those  ports  and  in  those  regions  of  the  world  where  the  steamship  lines 
are  least  mmierous.  At  the  great  port  of  New  York,  for  instance, 
which  is  the  American  center  of  steamship  lines,  even  the  grain  exports 
are  for  the  most  part  carried  by  the  vessels  of  regular  lines  instead  of 
1^  tramp  vessels. 

The  tcamp  service,  which  was  originally  managed  by  vessel  masters 
or  owners^  ^«^  advertised  for  and  secured  cargoes  for  their  vesseb 
eitiier  throu^  their  own  efforts  or  in  some  instances  through  agoits 
employed  for  that  purpose,  gradually  came  under  the  direction  of 
ship-brokessw  Upon  payment  of  a  commission  it  became  the  funcucm 
of  these  brokers,  at  all  the  leading  ports  of  the  world,  to  find  cargoes 
for  ships  ai^  ships  for  cargoes,  to  facilitate  the  drawing  of  charter 
''parties,"  and  in  some  cases  to  make  temporary  advances  to  ship- 
masters, so  as  to  enable  them  to  make  whatever  payments  of  wages 
and  other  expenses  it  might  be  necessary  to  pay  before  obtaining  a 
cargo.  The  world-wide  connecrions  which  these  ship-brokers  estab- 
lished made  the  tramp  service  exceedingly  mobile.  Without  main- 
taining permanent  agents,  offices,  warehouses,  or  docks,  and  without 
advertising,  the  owners  of  chartered  vessels  were  enabled  to  accept 
cargoes  for  any  reasonably  important  destination,  and  know  that  upon 
arrival  a  ship-broker  would  instruct  them  where  other  cargoes  could 
be  secured. 

As  the  volume  of  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  and  later 
with  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  became  heavier  and  more  regular, 
something  more  than  individual  vessels  became  necessary.  The 
transportation  of  passengers,  the  mails,  and  likewise  high-grade  mer- 
chandise required  a  regularity,  rapidity,  and  convenience  which  the  tramp 
service  was  inherently  incapable  of  providing.  Efforts  to  establish 
transatlantic  lines  were  made  even  before  the  Revolutionary  War,  but 
the  vesseb  advertised  to  operate  in  lines  rendered  no  r^;ular  ot  line 
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tervice.  There  is  no  evidence  that  any  real  ocean  line  was  established 
in  the  American  trade  earlier  than  i8i6»  when  the  Black  Ball  Line 
began  regular  monthly  sailings  between  New  York  and  Liverpool. 
Numerous  other  transatlantic  lines  soon  followed.  They  were  known 
as  'Vpacket  lines,'*  and  the  most  famous  of  them  consisted  of  American 
sailing-vessels. 

STEAMSHIP  UNES-ORGANIZATION.  CONSOUDATIONS.  CONFERENCES. 

However,  these  sailing-packet  lines  never  obtained  control  of  the 
deep-sea  business.  Many  of  the  famous  ''clipper  ships"  of  the  period 
from  1840  to  1850  did  not  operate  in  the  line  service,  and  from  the 
year  1840  and  thereafter  the  sailing-packet  line  began  to  feel  the  more 
serious  competition  of  the  growing  number  of  steamships,  which  oper- 
ated in  both  the  line  and  the  tramp  service.  The  first  vessel  to  cross 
the  Atlantic  with  aid  of  steam  was  the  Savannah^  a  sailing  packet 
equipped  with  engines  and  paddle-¥dieels,  which  made  the  trip  in  1819. 
It  was  not  till  1833  that  a  vessel,  the  Royal  William^  made  the  trans- 
atlanric  trip  entirely  by  steam  power.  Though  steam-vessels  were  for 
several  years  confined  in  their  operations  chiefly  to  the  inland  and  coast- 
wise trade  of  the  United  States  and  Europe,  they  were  gradually  intro- 
duced into  the  ocean  service  in  larger  and  larger  numbers,  and  eventu- 
ally they  gained  the  ascendancy  over  the  sailing-vessels.  The  sailing- 
packet  lines  and  the  tramp  sailing-vessels  also,  even  the  fast  and  well- 
built  clippers,  reached  the  point  of  their  highest  prosperity  about  1855, 
and  thereafter  their  relative  posirion  in  the  ocean  carrying  trade 
steadily  declined. 

The  rise  of  ocean  steamers  and,  after  the  Civil  War,  the  use  of  iron 
and  steel  rather  than  wood  in  steamship  construction,  were  greatly 
instrumental  in  the  decline  of  the  American  ocean  carrying  trade.^ 
After  1861  more  and  more  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
was  carried  in  the  ships  of  Great  Britain  and  other  foreign  countries. 
The  gross  tonnage  of  the  American  deep-sea  merchant  fleet  fell  from 
2,497,000  in  1861  to  782,500  in  1910^  and  the  proportion  of  the  total 
foreign  trade  of  the  IJnited  States  carried  in  American  vessels  during 
the  same  yeais  fell  from  65.2  to  8.7  per  cent.  During  the  years  when 
the  sailing  packets  and  clippers  had  been  of  greatest  importance,  from 
69.5  to  92.5  per  cent  of  the  entire  foreigil  trade  had  been  carried  in 
Ainerican  vessels.  The  importance  of  the  American  flag  in  the  foreign 
trade  declined  soonest  in  the  line  service,  as  it  was  this  service  that  was 
first  taken  over  by  the  steamships.  Various  efforts  were  made  to 
maintain  the  American  flag,  a  notable  steamship  war  being  waged  in 
the  years  from  1850  to  1858  between  the  Collins  Line  (American)  and 
the  Cunard  Line  (Brirish),  but  gradually  the  foreign  trade  came  to 
depend  very  largely  upon  the  steamships  of  foreign  countries.     ;. 

*See  dMp.  aonrl,  pp.  84-85*  for  ditciMsioa  of  the  caiuea  of  the  decUae  in  Uie  Amcricaa  ooeui 
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Wherever  the  volume  of  the  traflEu:  is  large  enough  and  the  flow  of 
trade  or  travel  sufficiently  regular  to  warrant  the  establishment  of  a 
regular  service,  the  steamship  lines  have  crowded  out  the  tramp  ser- 
vice. They  operate  over  definite  routes,  adhere  to  fixed  schedules  so 
far  as  possible,  and  operate  steamers  which  on  the  whole  are  larger  and 
faster  and  are  equipped  with  more  conveniences  than  those  which  ply  in 
the  tramp  service.  Some  steamship  lines  confine  themselves  to  a  strictly 
freight  service,  but  a  larger  number  operate  combination  steamers  which 
carry  both  freight  and  passengers.  The  regular  cargoes  of  the  great 
ocean  liners  consist  of  passengers,  mail,  express  traffic,  and  a  large  vari- 
ety of  high-grade  freight.  Frequently  they  also  accept  partial  cargoes 
of  grain  and  other  bulky  freight,  especially  at  those  great  world  ports 
where  so  many  steamship  lines  operate  that  the  volume  of  freight,  bulky 
or  otherwise,  is  insufficient  to  fill  the  cargo  space  of  all  the  steamers. 
The  organization  of  the  steamship-line  service  is  more  complex  than 
that  of  the  tramp  service.  Steamship  lines  require  an  extensive  busi* 
ness  oiganization,  with  executive  and  corporate,  operating,  and  traffic 
officials.  They  require  permanent  agents  at  the  ports  in  which  they 
operate  and  throughout  the  interior  of  the  countries  which  they  serve; 
they  omduct  advertising  campaigns^  they  operate  warehouses,  and 
where  public  docks  are  not  available  they  usually  own  or  lease  per- 
manent docks.  At  some  American  ports  they  have  entered  into  agree- 
ments with  connecting  railroad  carriers,  with  regard  to  the  use  of  termi- 
nal facilities  and  the  interchange  of  traffic.^  Operating  on  definite  routes, 
they  have  also  seen  fit  to  enter  into  contracts  with  bunker-coal  com- 
panies, which  at  contract  prices  provide  them  with  fuel.  Some  lines 
provide  themselves  with  fuel,  but  most  of  the  hundreds  of  coaling  sta- 
tions which  have  gradually  been  established  throughout  the  worid 
are  operated  by  coaling  companies,  which  sell  fuel  to  steamship  lines 
under  contract  and  to  tramps  at  somewhat  higher  current  prices,' 
^  From  small  packet  lines  operating  between  two  terminal  pbrts,  the 
line  service  has  developed  into  huge  steamship  Unes  made  up  of  trunk 
lines  and  branch  lines  or  feeders.  In  many  respects  they  have  come 
to  resemble  the  large  railroad  systems  of  the  United  States,  the  main 
trunk  lines  which  connect  the  great  ocean  terminals  of  the  worid  being 
fed  not  only  by  railroads,  canals,  inland  waterways,  and  smaller  inde- 
pendent steamship  lines,  but  also  by  affiliated  and  subsidiary  branch 
lines  which  operate  in  direct  connection  with  the  ocean  trunk  lines* 
The  Hamburg-American  Packet  Company,  for  example^  operates  70 
different  services,  touching  at  300  ports  of  the  world.  The  tonnage 
-of  this  line,  which  began  with  a  few  sailing-vessels  in  1847,  grew  to 
more  than  200,000  tons  in  1893;  736,000  in  1905,  and  1,360,360  in  191 3- 


>S.  S.  Hueboer.  SUpairt  on  SUumtkip  AgmmmUt  amd  AjfUiMmM  in  fW  AtmHctn  Pmnt»  mmS 
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The  North  German  LIoyd»  ^ich  began  operation  in  1857  with  three 
steamers,  had,  in  191 3,  a  fleet  of  over  825,000  tons,  and  the  Royal  Mail 
Steam  Packet  Company  operated  fleets  totaling  1,380,500  tons. 

These  enormous  fleets,  which  were  brought  together  by  individual 
navigation  companies,  partly  through  the  purchase,  construction,  and 
chartering  of  steamers  and  partly  by  amalgamation  with  or  by  pur- 
chasing controlling  interests  in  lines  which  formerly  were  independent, 
disclose  but  one  phase  of  the  organization  of  the  line  service.  Another 
phase  of  steamship  organization  is  the  widespread  control,  by  agreements 
and  conferences,  of  the  competition  which  originally  existed  between  the 
various  lines.  From  the  standpoint  of  ease  of  control,  the  line  service 
diflfers  essentially  from  the  tramp  service.  There  are  thousands  of 
tramps,  which  operate  independently  of  each  other,  with  the  entire 
ocean  or  large  parts  of  it  as  their  highway,  but  the  number  of  lines  is 
limited  and  their  activities  are  confined  to  definite  ports  and  ocean 
routes.  Though  tramp  agreements  and  associations  have  not  been 
entirely  lacking  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  the  services 
and  rates  of  the  chartered  sailing-vessels  and  steamers  have  always  been 
relatively  free  from  restraint  and  largely  subject  to  competition  among 
the  tramp  vessels  themselves  and,  for  certain  kinds  of  traffic,  with  the 
regular  navigation  lines.  In  the  line  service,  on  the  contrary,  the 
number  of  conferences  and  agreements  has  steadily  increased.  These 
agreements  vary  from  oral  understandings  to  written  contracts.  There 
are  agreements  concerning  fixed,  minimum,  and  differential  rates  and 
fares;  the  apportionment  of  traffic  by  allotting  the  ports  of  sailing  or 
by  restricting  the  number  of  sailings;  the  limitation  of  the  volume  of 
freight  which  each  line  may  carry;  the  pooling  of  all  or  a  portion  of  the 
freight  or  passenger  earnings  of  the  various  lines;  the  depositing  of 
stipulated  sums  as  a  guarantee  of  good  faith ;  and  the  relations  between 
ccmferences  or  between  conference  and  non-conference  lines.  There 
are  deferred  rebate  systems,  understandings  as  to  the  use  of  fighting- 
ships  against  competing  lines,  contracts  with  shippers,  and  in  some 
cases  agreements  with  American  railroads.^  In  a  Government  inves- 
tigation of  steamship  agreements  which  was  made  in  1912  and  1913 
it  was  found  that  there  were  80  steamship  agreements  and  conferences 
in  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  and  ''that  as  regards  nearly 
every  foreign  trade-route  practically  all  the  established  lines  operating 
to  and  from  American  ports  work  in  harmonious  cooperation,  either 
throughrwritten  or  oral  agreements,  conference  arrangements,  or ''gentle- 
men's understandings/'  The  few  instances  where  two  or  more  lines  serve 
the  same  route  and  have  denied  the  existence  of  written  or  oral  agree- 
ments for  the  regulation  of  the  trade  are  exceptions  and  not  the  rule.*'* 

• 

^For  detailed  statement  aee  S.  S.  Hnetmer,  BMport  on  SUamstUp  Agn^memis  and  Ajfliaikm  in 
tk£  Awurieam  Pattigm  a$td  DonuMUc  TVatfc  (E^ort  of  House  Committee  on  the  Merdiant 
Marine  and  Fbheiiei,  63  CQiif»«  X9i4«  IV,  diap.  z.) 
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In  addition  to  the  services  of  the  steamship  lines  and  ocean  tramps, 
a  third  class  of  ocean  service  has  arisen — ^that  offered  by  the  private 
bulk-carriers.  It  is  curious  that  in  recent  years  there  should  again  be 
a  tendency  on  the  part  of  large  shippers  to  operate  vessels  in  connection 
with  their  mercantile' or  producing  industries,  similar  to  the  pracdce  of 
the  old  merchant-carriers.  The  more  recent-  use  of  privately  operated 
vessels  has  been  mainly  on  the  part  of  large  produccis  in  some  of  the 
great  industries  which  have  bulky  products  to  disttr^ute  or  require 
bulky  raw  materials.  Thus  many  private  bulk-carriers  are  used  to 
transport  oil,  lumber,  coal,  ore,  asphalt,  building  materials,  lime,  and 
heavy  iron  and  steel  products. 

The  line  of  demarcation  between  private  and  public  carriers  is 
difficult  to  draw,  since  many  of  the  vessels  which  are  operated  by 
industrial  concerns,  acring  primarily  as  private  carriers,  also  carry  for 
hire  occasional  cargoes  of  freight.  It  is  especially  difficult  to  classify 
those  steamship  lines  which  are  operated  by  mercantile  concerns,  but 
which  regularly  carry  freight  for  others,  and  even  passengers,  express 
goods,  and  foreign  mails.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  practice  of  the 
great  fleet  of  fruit  steamers  operated  by  the  United  Fruit  Company. 
It  is  noteworthy  also  that  some  of  the  regular  steamship  lines  serving 
the  United  States  have  for  many  years  been  operated  in  connection 
with  some  of  the  large  export  and  import  houses  of  the  port  of  New 
York.  Vessels  of  this  kind  are  ordinarily  classed  as  public  carriers, 
the  term  private  bulk-carrier  being  applied  to  such  individual  vessels 
as  are  operated  by  industrial  concerns  in  direct  connection  with  and 
primarily  in  the  interest  of  the  industries  which  they  serve. 

INTERNATIONAL  EXPRESS  SERVICE. 

Though  the  ocean  and  inland  carriers  which  transport  the  wares 
annually  exchanged  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries 
have  been  the  principal  factor  in  the  machinery  of  the  organization  of 
foreign  commerce,  numerous  shipping  and  transportation  agencies  have 
been  developed,  which  occupy  an  important  position.  In  1840,  shortly 
after  Mr.  William  F.  Hamden  had  founded  the  first  domestic  express 
line  in  the  United  States,  this  pioneer  expressman  established  an  inter- 
national express  service*  Hamden  and  Company  established  agencies 
in  the  leading  cities  of  England,  France,  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Ger* 
many,  and  not  only  was  a  regular  express  business  conducted,  but 
arrangements  were  made  whereby  the  company  could  draw  bills  of 
exchange  either  upon  its  foreign  agents  or  upon  foreign  banks.^  The 
company  also  became  a  popular  immigrant  agency,  arrangements  being 
made  with  a  large  packet-ship  line  and  with  numerous  Erie  Canal  boat 
lines  for  the  cheap  carriage  to  the  West  of  the  many  European  tnuni- 
grants  who  were  solicited  by  passenger  agents  employed  for  that  pur- 

'Stinuoa.  Hisiory  of  ike  Express  BusUuss,  44. 
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pose.  Mr  Stimson  states  that  "Hamden  &  Co.  underrated  the  value 
of  their  home  expresses,  so  full  were  their  minds  of  the  superior  magni- 
tude of  their  foreign  operations.  They  were  receiving  and  sending  to 
the  West  scores  of  ship-loads  of  emigrants,  and  actually  had  under 
their  control  the  bulk  of  the  foreign  passenger  business.''  Soon  after 
the  death  of  Mr.  Hamden  the  domestic  express  lines  of  the  company 
were  disposed  of;  the  foreign  passenger  business  was  discontinued  and 
Hamden  &  Co.  confined  their  efforts  to  conducting  a  foreign  banking 
and  commission  business. 

After  1851,  when  the  new  proprietors  of  Hamden  &  Co.  failed, 
foreign  express  services  were  conducted  by  some  of  the  large  domestic 
express  companies.  The  foreign  business,  however,  being  limited  in 
volume,  was  gradually  confined  to  but  four  of  these  companies — the 
American,  United  States,^  Wells-Fargo,  and  Adams.  The  first  three 
conducted  their  international  business  through  foreign  departments, 
while  the  Adams  Express  Company  conducted  a  European  service 
through  a  subsidiary  concern,  the  Morris  European  and  American 
Express  Company.  The  methods  of  performing  the  foreign  express 
service  differ  widely  from  those  which  have  been  developed  in  the 
domestic  service,  in  that  the  companies  ship  at  current  ocean  rates 
instead  of  making  term  contracts  with  the  steamship  lines,  and  in  that 
they  have  ordinarily  operated  through  forwarding  agents  in  Europe 
and  elsewhere  instead  of  through  their  own  express  agents. 

Much  of  the  international  express  business  has  for  many  years  been 
handled  by  the  regular  freight  forwarders,  who  engage  in  the  business 
of  forwarding  all  kinds  of  freight  for  American  shippers.  These  for- 
warding concerns,  which  are  located  at  all  the  large  ocean  ports  of  the 
United  States,  have  for  many  years  been  among  the  leading  inter- 
national shipping  agencies.  In  the  absence  of  through  rail  and  water 
routes  and  through  bills  of  lading  it  frequently  becomes  necessary  that 
shippers  or  consignees  should  have  representatives  at  the  ocean  ports 
to  see  that  their  freight  is  transferred  between  the  rail  and  water 
carriers,  that  shipping  papers  are  properly  executed,  marine  insurance 
is  obtained,  and  that  all  other  shipping  requirements  are  fulfilled. 
The  freight  forwarders,  who  see  that  shipments  are  properly  forwarded 
to  destination,  frequently  cooperate  with  other  shipping  and  trans- 
portation agencies.  Thus  they  may  engage  tracking  or  cartage  com- 
panies to  cart  the  freight  which  is  being  shipped,  lighterage  companies 
to  perform  lighterage  services,  steam  or  electric  cranes  to  handle  heavy 
arndes,  custom-house  brokers  to  clear  imported  wares  at  the  custom- 
house, and  foreign  freight  forwarders  to  forward  cargoes  to  interior 
destinations,  ^ter  they  arrive  at  foreign  ports.  The  work  of  freight 
forwarding  is  frequently  performed  for  the  shipper  or  importer  by  agents 
permanently  employed  for  that  purpose  or  by  the  various  importing 

'The  United  Sti(twE*iwtw  Company  dbcdaliMiedien^icei  ill 
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and  expordng  concems  which  conduct  an  international  tralde.  Some 
shipments  between  the  interior  <^  the  United  States  and  foreign  coim- 
tries,  moreover,  are  made  on  through  bills  of  lading,  the  carriers  them- 
selves in  that  case  forwarding  the  freight  to  destination.  The  oper- 
ations of  the  freight  forwarders  have  consequently  been  narrowed, 
but  they  will  doubtless  remain  a  part  of  the  foreign-trade  organization 
so  long  as  the  carriers  generally  fail  to  establish  throu^  rail  and  water 
routes  and  refuse  to  issue  through  export  and  import  bills  of 


INTTERNATIONAL  MAIL  SERVICES  AND  PAYMENTS 

One  of  the  earliest  difficulties  encountered  in  the  foreign  trade  was 
the  delay,  uncertainty,  and  expense  of  the  international  mail  service. 
Though  provision  was  at  various  rimes  made  in  the  colonies  for  the 
conduct  of  a  domesric  mail  service  and  for  the  carriage  of  international 
mails  to  and  from  the  ports,  concessions  being  granted  to  certain  per- 
sons at  various  rimes,^  the  maik  were  frequently  conveyed  and  handled 
privately  by  stage-drivers,  tavern-keepers,  merchants,  travelers,  and 
vessel  captains.  It  was  a  common  pracrice  for  a  tavern-keeper  at 
New  York  to  hang  up  a  coffee  bag  for  letters  destined  to  foreign 
countries,  the  letters  being  placed  under  the  care  of  vessel  captains 
who  called  for  them  and  who  also  delivered  to  the  tavern-keepers  such 
mails  as  they  brought  from  abroad.  After  the  establishment  of  a 
general  postal  union  in  1775,  under  Benjamin  Franklin,  and  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Post  Office  Department  with  a  postmaster-general  at  its 
head  in  1789,  the  foreign  mail  service  was  gradually  improved.  Until 
1 8 16,  however,  all  the  foreign  mails  were  dependent  upon  the  sailings 
of  individual  ocean  vessels.  The  rise  of  the  ocean  line  service  since 
that  time  has  given  the  foreign  mails  a  regularity  which  was  formerly 
unknown,  but  it  was  many  years  before  all  the  commercial  countries  of 
the  world  were  connected  with  the  United  States  by  navigation  lines. 

In  the  absence  of  mail  contracts,  the  vessels  carrying  the  foreign 
mails  have  been  paid  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of  mail  carried. 
Mail  contracts  have,  however,  been  authorized  at  various  times  as  a 
means  of  insuring  improved  mail  services  and  of  subsidizing  American 
steamship  lines.  During  the  period  1845  to  1858  the  United  States 
Government  entered  into  mail  contracts  with  a  number  of  lines,  the 
largest  sums  being  paid  to  the  famous  Collins  line,  and  smaller  amounts 
to  the  Ocean  Steam  Navigation  Company,  the  New  York  and  Havre 
Steam  Navigation  Company,  the  United  States  Mail  Company,  the 
Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  the  Empire  City  Line,  and  Mr.  M. 
C.  Mordecai.^  The  policy  of  mail  subsidy  was  abandoned  in  1858, 
after  $14,500,000  had  been  paid  out  under  these  mail  contracts. 

After  the  Civil  War  Congress  made  provisions  for  mail  contracts 

^Woolley*  "Early  History  of  the  Colonial  PostOfficCt"  in  Publications  Rhode  Island  HistoriaU 
Society,  1894. 
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with  three  ocean  lines,  one  operating  from  New  York  to  Brazil,  one 
from  San  Francisco  to  Hawaii,  and  the  other  from  San  Francisco  to 
China  and  Japan.  From  1 877,  when  the  last  of  these  contracts  expired, 
until  1 891  the  foreign  mails  were  carried  without  contracts.  At 
present  they  are  handled  partly  by  steamers  operating  under  the  mail- 
contract  act  of  March  3,  1891,  and  partly  by  steamship  lines  which 
sure  paid  all  or  a  portion  of  the  postage  received  by  the  United  States 
from  the  mail  carried.  The  six  American  lines  which  in  191 3  were 
operated  under  contract  were  paid  in  accordance  with  the  length  of 
their  routes,  and  the  tonnage,  speed,  and  structural  material  of  their 
steamers.  In  1912,  $3,917,000  was  paid  for  the  transportation  of  the 
foreign  mails,  $983,160  being  paid  to  steamship  lines  operating  under 
contract. 

The  development  of  the  international  postal  service  has  been  greatly 
aided  by  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  which  was  established  by  inter- 
national treaty  in  1874.  "^^  Postal  Union  rates  have  since  then 
applied  to  the  mails  sent  from  the  United  States  to  all  foreign  countries 
except  those  with  which  special  arrangements  have  been  made.  The 
postal  rates  to  an  increasing  number  of  countries  have  been  reduced 
below  the  Postal  Union  charges,  and  the  United  States  has  also  entered 
into  parcel-post  arrangements  with  forty-seven  countries,  the  agree- 
ments ordinarily  providing  for  the  mailing  of  parcels  with  a  maximum 
weight  of  either  4  pounds  6  ounces  or  1 1  pounds. 

CABLE  A^4D  WIRELESS  TELEGRAPHY. 

As  in  the  case  of  trade  within  the  United  States,  the  foreign  trade 
was  greatly  facilitated  by  the  establishment  of  the  telegraph  service. 
Efforts  to  transmit  signals  commercially  through  wires  laid  under 
water  were  made  as  early  as  1839,  but  the  first  submarine  cable  of  any 
length  was  laid  in  1847  from  Dover,  England,  to  Calais,  France.  It 
was  not  until  numerous  short  lengths  of  cable  had  been  laid  in  various 
parts  of  the  world  that  the  establishment  of  a  transatlantic  telegraph 
service  was  undertaken.  The  first  transatlantic  cable  was  laid  in  1858 
between  Ireland  and  Newfoundland,  but  after  successful  operation  for 
a  few  weeks,  during  which  some  200  messages  were  transmitted,  it 
parted.  Owing  to  the  courage  and  perseverance  of  Cyrus  W.  Field 
and  his  associates,  who  promoted  this  project,  a  second  cable  was  laid 
in  1865,  but  it  broke  in  deep  water  before  completion.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  however,  a  third  cable  was  laid,  this  time  successfully,  and 
also  the  cable  which  had  broken  in  the  previous  year  was  recovered  and 
repaired.  Since  1866  there  has  been  continuous  progress  in  the  con- 
strucdon  of  submarine  cables  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
nations.  Telegraph  companies  doing  business  in  the  United  States 
operate  over  46,300  miles  of  cables,  the  most  important  lines  being  the 
five  transatlandc  cables,  the  Pacific  cable  which  connects  San  Fran- 
cisco with  Honolulu,  Midway  Island,  Guam,  the  Philippines,  China, 
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and  Japan;  the  New  York-Havana  cable;  and  the  New  York-Colcm 
cable.  Throughout  the  worid,  as  a  whole,  nearly  252,500  miles  of 
ocean  cable  were  in  operation  in  1904,  Great  Britain  bong  the  leading 
operator,  followed  by  the  United  States,  France,  Denmark,  and  Ger- 
many. By  making  possible  the  telegraphic  quoting  of  prices  and 
terms,  the  reporting  of  sales  ^n{;rain  and  o^on  exchanges,  the  making 
of  direct  sales  and  gradual  elimination  of  middlemen,  the  rapid  trans- 
mission of  news  concerning  market  conditions,  and  the  rapid  adjust- 
ment of  misunderstandings,  and  by  facilitating  international  settle- 
ments, the  submarine 'cables  became  one  of  the  most  important  factors 
in  the  organization  of  the  foreign  trade. 

The  ocean  cable  service  has  since  1902  been  supplemented  increas- 
ingly by  wireless  telegraphy.  The  first  transatlantic  signal  was  trans- 
mitted by  wireless  apparatus  in  1901  by  Mr.  G.  Marccmi,  and  in  the 
following  year  complete  messages  were  transmitted  between  St.  JcAns, 
Newfoundland,  and  Poldhu,  Cornwall.  For  a  time  the  Marconi  trans- 
atlantic service  was  confined  to  news  matter,  but  on  October  17, 1907, 
a  limited  commercial  service  became  available.  Not  only  has  the  com- 
mercial usefulness  of  the  international  wireless  service  been  extended, 
but  the  United  States  and  foreign  governments  are  now  using  it  for 
naval,  military,  and  governmental  purposes;  and  deep-sea  merchant- 
vessels  throughout  the  world  have  been  fitted  with  wireless  apparatus. 
The  use  of  wireless  telegraphy  in  reporting  the  location  of  and  in  trans- 
mitting orders  to  merchant  vessels,  and  especially  in  the  work  of  res- 
cuing freight  and  passenger  vessels  which  are  in  serious  distress,  has 
proved  to  be  a  vast  benefit  alike  to  ocean  carriers,  international  trade, 
and  foreign  travel. 

INTERNATIONAL  TRADE  ORGANIZATION. 

Modifications  in  the  organization  for  exporting  and  importing,  the 
methods  of  purchase  and  sale  in  the  foreign  trade,  were  on  the  whole 
made  less  rapidly  than  in  the  domestic  trade,  but  great  improvements 
have  nevertheless  taken  place.  During  the  period  of  the  merchant  car- 
rier, trade  methods  were  essentially  simple,  exports  being  generally 
made  directly  by  producers  or  by  merchants,  who  handled  exports  on 
their  own  account  and  shipped  them  in  their  own  vessels,  and  the 
import  trade  for  the  most  part  being  handled  by  the  same  merchant 
carriers.  When  the  reasons  for  this  simple  direct  organization  ceased, 
it  was  gradually  superseded  by  one  involving  the  employment  of  public 
carriers  and  a  number  of  commissionmen,  factors,  and  other  middlemen. 

In  many  transactions  middlemen  performed  valuable  commercial 
services,  especially  in  case  of  small  importers  and  exporters  who  could 
not  command  sufficient  initial  capital  to  establish  a  direct  trade  organi- 
zation. Export  commission  houses  continue  to  this  day  to  handle  a 
substantial  share  of  the  foreign  trade.  Working  on  a  coounission  basis 
they  receive  orders  from  abroad,  fill  the  orders  as  desired,  and  in  some 
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cases  take  complete  charge  of  the  details  of  shipping  and  financial 
settlement.  Some  export  commission  houses  have,  moreover,  extended 
this  service  so  as  to  conduct  selling  organizations,  either  sending  sales- 
men abroad  or  establishing  foreign  branch  houses.  Some  of  them  con- 
fine their  activities  to  special  commodities,  others  accept  orders  for 
all  kinds' of  American  wares,  and  some  conduct  an  import  as  well  as 
an  export  business. 

The  general  tendency  in  the  foreign  trade  in  agricultural  products 
has  in  recent  years  been  toward  the  establishment  of  an  organized 
export  market,  a  movement  which  has  been  stimulated  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  organized  exchanges  and  the  widespread  use  of  the  ocean 
cable.  The  activities  of  the  grain  and  cotton  exchan^  which  are 
discussed  in  Vol.  I,  Chapter  XVII,  are  not  confined  to  the  domestic 
trade.  Similar  exchanges  have  been  established  abroad,  and  the  cable 
has  made  possible  the  daily  quoting  of  prices  and  the  transmission  of 
orders.  Export  transactions  may  also  be  "  hedged  "  by  the  purchase  and 
•ale  of  future  contracts  in  the  same  way  that  domestic  transactions  are 
protected.  The  commissionmen  still  play  their  part  in  the  export 
grain-trade.  They  handle  much  of  the  grain  which  is  shipped  to  the 
great  primary  grain-centers  of  the  Middle  West  from  the  country 
elevators,  and  some  of  this  grain  they  ship  abroad.  A  relatively  larger 
share  of  the  foreign  grain  trade  has,  however,  since  the  later  eighties, 
been  handled  by  the  great  central  elevator  men  and  by  grain  dealers 
and  export  concerns  who  may  purchase  their  supply  either  privately  in 
the  Central  West  or  at  the  ports  of  exportation. 

The  break-up  of  the  large  cotton  plantations  after  the  Civil  War 
resulted  in  the  organization  of  a  system  of  many  middlemen  to  handle 
the  cotton  trade,  but  later  some  of  the  middlemen  were  eliminated. 
Though  local  dealers  still  occupy  an  important  place  in  the  cotton 
trade  in  parts  of  the  eastern  cotton-belt,  most  of  the  export  trade  has 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  cotton-exporting  concerns,  whose  agents  at 
many  points  purchase  the  cotton  direct  from  the  grower.  One  of  the 
purposes  of  the  cotton  growers'  unions  which  have  been  organized  is 
further  to  remove  middlemen  from  the  cotton  trade. 

The  cattle-export  trade  has  also  been  well  organized,  most  of  the 
cattle  being  exported  by  the  large  meat-packing  companies  of  the 
Central  West  and  by  cattle-exporting  concerns.  These  exporters  pur- 
chase cattle  at  the  central  liv&-stock  yards  to  which  cattle  are  shipped 
directly  by  the  growers  or  feeders,  the  purchases  being  made  through 
brokers  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  organized  live-stock  exchanges. 
The  local  cattle  dealer  has  remained  only  in  those  parts  of  the  country 
where  the  beef-cattle  industry  is  relatively  unimportant. 

Commission  houses  still  handle  much  of  the  foreign  non-agricultural 
trade,  but  since  the  later  nineties,  when  the  export  trade  in  manu- 
factures became  an  important  branch  of  the  foreign  trader  other 
(usually  more  direct)  methods  of  exporting  have  been  developed  in 
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many  quarters.  Numerous  export  houses  have  been  organized  for 
the  express  purpose  of  purchasing  American  wares  and  exporting  them 
on  their  own  account.  Some  of  them  handle  but  one  kind  of  article,  for 
instance,  some  exporting  concerns  deal  only  in  cotton  textiles.  Others 
purchase  a  large  variety  of  goods  and  ship  them  to  foreign  markets  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  and  some  of  them  are  importers  as  well  as 
exporters.  Many  so-called  ''manufacturers'  export  agents''  havc» 
moreover,  enter^  the  export  trade,  their  funcdon  being  to  act  as 
agents  and  salesmen  for  manufacturers.  Ordinarily  they  work  on  a 
salary  basis,  although  sometimes  a  commission  is  charged,  and  any  one 
of  them  may  act  for  many  different  manufacturers  of  non-competing 
lines  of  wares.  They  solicit  orders  from  export  companies,  export 
commission  houiBes,  and  agents  of  foreign  importers,  and  in  some 
cases  they  endeavor  to  find  customers  abroad.  Some  of  them  take 
full  charge  of  their  customer's  foreign  business — selling,  shipping,  and 
collecti<m. 

Direct  foreign  sales  are  frequently  made  to  those  foreign  importers 
who  have  established  branch  houses  or  agents  in  the  United  States, 
the  agents  sometimes  buying  directly  from  the  American  producer. 
Likewise  an  increasing  number  of  shipments  are  made  directly  to 
foreign  countries  by  American  manufacturers.  Their  foreign  sales 
arrangements  differ  widely.^  Many  shipments  have  been  consigned 
to  foreign  merchants  and  jobbers,  who  dispose  of  them  on  their  own 
account,  and  others  have  been  consigned  to  foreign  commission  agents» 
who  handle  them  on  a  commission  basis.  The  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  largest  exporting  manufacturers  is  to  establish  their  own  foreign 
selling  organization,  either  by  sending  out  salesmen  or  opening  branch 
houses  abroad.  Many  of  the  American  exports  which  have  been 
especially  successful  in  foreign  markets,  as  refined  oils,  agricultural 
implements,  steel  wares,  cash  registers,  typewriters,  meat  products, 
tobacco,  and  others,  have  in  recent  years  been  sold  abroad  by  American 
salesmen  and  branch  houses.  Exporters  who  feel  unable  to  open  their 
own  foreign  establishments  have  frequently  utilized  the  service  of 
"combination  salesmen,"  who  handle  the  non-compedng  wares  of 
various  manufacturers.  They  act  as  the  exporters'  agents,  using  the 
names,  letterheads,  and  invoice  blanks  of  their  employers. 

FINANCING  INTERNATIONAL  TRADE. 

Still  another  phase  of  foreign  trade  organization  was  the  development 
of  the  machinery  for  financing  exports  and  imports.  During  the  colonial 
era  and  for  some  years  later  a  considerable  portion  of  the  foreign  trade 
required  no  detailed  methods  of  settlement,  because  the  great  merchant- 
shippers  commonly  made  a  direct  exchange  of  American  wares  for 
foreign  wares,  their  profit  arising  from  the  sale  of  the  imports  which 
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they  brought  to  America.  Frequently  also  they  would  carry  with 
them  on  the  outward  voyage  specie  and  bullion  or  (in  the  case  of  the 
Oriental  and  Philippine  trades)  Mexican  dollars,  to  pay  for  the  foreign 
'w^rts  which  they  purchased.  In  the  well-developed  trade  with  Great 
Britain,  some  of  the  European  countries,  and  the  West  Indies,  all  of 
these  practices  prevailed  to  some  extent,  but  banking  methods  were 
here  more  commonly  applied.  Bills  of  exchange  had  been  used  in 
Europe  since  the  thirteenth  century,^  and  they  were  used  to  some 
extent  in  the  early  foreign  commerce  of  America.  However,  it  was 
only  gradually,  after  the  international  commerce  of  the  world  was 
better  organized  and  international  banking  arrangements  were  gener- 
ally established,  that  bills  of  exchange  became  the  common  method 
of  international  settlement. 

Various  types  of  bills  of  exchange  have  been  evolved,  the  two  great 
classes  being  those  which  are  drawn  on  a  bank  or  banker,  and  those 
drawn  directly  on  the  purchaser  of  the  exported  or  imported  wares. 
The  former  class  is,  on  the  i^ole,  the  most  commonly  used,  for  the 
buyers  and  sellers  of  the  wares  in  the  foreign  trade  are  frequently 
almost  unknown  to  each  other.  This  method  of  financing  ordinarily 
implies  the  establishment  of  bankers'  credit  with  some  large  banking- 
house,  usually  at  London,  Paris,  or  New  York,  the  shipper  being  noti- 
fied that  the  bank  will  accept  for  payment  bills  of  exchange  with  docu- 
ments attached  up  to  a  specified  amount.  In  the  Chinese  and  Japanese 
export  trade  the  bankers'  credit  is  sometimes  displayed  by  so-called 
letters  of  credit,  which  do  not  signify  that  credit  has  actually  been 
opened,  but  are  merely  an  advice  to  the  London,  Paris,  or  New  York 
banks  from  their  Chinese  or  Japanese  correspondents  that  the  drawee 
is  regarded  as  ''good  for  the  amount  and  likely  to  honor  such  drafts.''^ 
Many  bills  of  exchange  are  drawn  directly  on  the  buyer  of  the  exported 
or  imported  wares,  although  they  are,  of  course,  negotiated  through 
banks.  They  must  have  attached  to  them,  as  must  also  the  drafts 
drawn  on  banks,  the  order  bill  of  lading  which  represents  the  wares, 
indorsed  by  the  shipper,  an  invoice,  and  an  indorsed  insurance  certifi- 
cate. They  may  be  payable  at  sight  or  at  30,  60,  or  90  days  or  any 
other  period,  thus  constituting  a  safe  method  of  extending  credit  to 
foreign  buyers.  Time  drafts,  moreover,  may  be  either  "D.  P."  or 
"D.  A.,"  that  is  ''documents  for  payment"  or  "documents  for  accept- 
ance." The  consignee,  before  he  can  obtain  the  wares  from  the  carrier, 
must  present  the  indorsed  order  bill  of  lading,  and  this  he  can  not  do 
until  he  makes  sarisfactory  arrangements  at  the  bank  to  which  the  bill 
of  lading  and  draft  have  been  sent.  In  the  one  case  he  is  required  to 
pay  the  amount  of  the  bill  of  exchange  before  obtaining  the  bill  of 
lading,  while  in  the  other  it  is  given  to  him  upon  his  formally  accepting 
the  draft  for  payment  at  the  time  when  it  will  fall  due. 

'Day.  History  cf  Commtree,  120.  'Hough.  Elementary  Ltssons  in  Exporting,  99. 
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It  is  estimated  that  75  per  cent^  of  the  foreigii  trade  is  transacted 
subject  to  the  terms  of  docmnentary  bills  of  exchange;  the  remainder 
is  transacted  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Open  accounts  are  sometimes 
established  when  buyer  and  seller  are  well  known  to  each  other,  collec- 
tions being  made  at  certain  specified  times.  Large  business  concerns 
of  good  standing  sometimes  utilize  two  or  three  months'  bills  drawn  on  a 
European  bank  or  banker  as  a  commercial  credit.  No  documents  are 
required  in  this  transaction,  the  banker  merely  accepting  the  bills 
drawn  on  him  with  the  understanding  that  his  customer  will  supply  the 
necessary  funds  before  the  bills  fall  due.  Sometimes  so<alled  **  finance 
bills  '*  are  used,'  but  their  only  importance  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  is  in  case  of  those  drawn  by  American  firms  on  their  own 
European  branch  houses.  Such  bills,  which  are  then  known  as  **  house, 
bills,''  have  been  popular  in  the  past,  but  in  recent  years,  owing  to 
antagonism  on  the  part  of  European  discounters,  they  have  been  used 
less  freely. 

MARINE  INSURANCE. 

The  foreign  trade  organization  WQuld  be  very  incomplete  without 
means  of  insuring  the  cargoes  shipped  abroad,  the  freight  due  on 
cargoes,  and  the  vessels  in  which  they  are  carried.  The  many  risks 
incurred  in  deep-sea  shippings  and  the  limited  liability  of  the  ocean 
carriers  in  case  of  loss  or  damage  make  it  essential  that  shippers  should 
protect  themselves  by  taking  out  marine-insurance  policies.  The  most 
approved  methods  of  international  settlement,  moreover,  require  that 
a  marine-insurance  policy  or  certificate  shall  accompany  the  bill  of 
exchange,  invoice,  and  bill  of  lading.  It  is  stated  that  marine  insurance 
was  pracdced  many  centuries  before  the  origin  of  other  forms  of 
insurance.' 

The  development  of  marine  insurance  in  the  United  States  is  divis- 
ible into  four  main  periods.^  During  the  first  period,  which  extended 
throughout  the  colonial  era  and  until  1793,  marine  insurance  was 
written  by  personal  underwriters,  and  American  shippers  and  vessel- 
owners  depended  very  largely  upon  the  private  underwriters  of  Great 
Britain.  The  first  marine  insurance  office  in  Philadelphia  was  not 
established  until  1721,  and  the  first  one  in  New  York  not  undl  1759. 
The  organization  at  Philadelphia  of  the  Insurance  Company  of  North 
America  in  1 794  marks  the  beginning  of  the  second  period .  This  period, 
which  extended  to  1840,  was  characterized  by  the  rise  of  corporate 
underwriters  and  by  great  fluctuations  in  the  volume  and  condition  of 
their  business.    The  marine  insurance  business,  a  laige  share  of  which 
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was  conducted  by  American  insurance  companies,  was  greatly  influenced 
by  the  fluctuations  which  occurred  in  the  foreign  trade,  by  the  increased 
competition  between  marine  underwriters,  the  incomplete  knowledge 
of  sound  insurance  methods,  and  by  the  Napoleonic  wars.  The  extra- 
ordinary losses  by  capture  and  detention  during  these  wars  depleted  the 
resources  of  many  insurance  companies. 

The  twenty  years  following  1840  consrituted  the  third  or  "golden 
period ''  of  American  marine  insurance.    The  growth  of  the  American 
ocean  marine  and  of  American  trade  and  shipping,  the  increasing 
number  of  long  voyages,  and  the  high  insurance  rates  which  prevailed 
gave  a  strong  impetus  to  the  growth  of  the  marine  insurance  business 
in  the  United  States.    This  prosperous  epoch  was  followed  by  one  of 
gradual  but  almost  condnuous  decline  in  American  marine  insurance. 
As  is  elsewhere  stated,  the  deep-sea  merchant  fleet  of  the  United  States 
passed  through  a  long  period  of  decline  which  extended  from  the  Civil 
War  to  1913 — a  decline  which  was  for  some  years  furthered  by  British 
marine  underwriters,  who  pursued  a  policy  of  giving  preference  in 
insurance  rates  to  Bridsh  vessels.    Meanwhile,  the  amount  of  foreign 
competition  steadily  increased,  foreign  underwriters  no  longer  being 
satisfied  with  such  American  business  as  came  to  them.     During  the 
decade  beginning  in  1870  they  began  to  invade  the  field  of  American 
marine-insurance  companies  by  establishing  offices  in  the  United  States. 
In  late  years  much  the  larger  share  of  marine  insurance  of  the  United 
States  as  a  whole  has  been  written  by  foreign  underwriters.     Indeed, 
there  are  now  but  seven  domestic  companies  which  do  a  large  business, 
and  of  these  but  one  confines  its  activities  to  marine  insurance.     Unlike 
the  foreign  companies  operating  in  the  United  States,  but  five  American 
companies  do  an  exclusively  marine-insurance  business,  all  the  others 
depending  largely  or  partly  upon  fireinsurance.^    In  the  United  States, 
as  throughout  the  world,  Lloyds'  Association  of  London  has  become 
the  controlling  marine-insurance  organization.     Since  the  seventeenth 
century  this  organization  has  developed  into  the  world's  leading  marine- 
insurance  exchange,  providing  the  information  necessary  to  conduct 
the  marine4nsurance  business  intelligently,  the  regulations  governing 
the  business  conduct  of  the  members,  the  quarters  where  its  members 
may  conveniently  insure  risks,  the  rules  governing  the  construction  of 
vessels,  and  a  large  staff  of  surveyors  and  agents,  who  inspect  and 
classify  vessels  at  the  leading  ports  of  Great  Britain,  the  United  States, 
and  elsewhere. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  a  tendency,  especially  on  the  part  of 
large  ocean  navigation  companies,  toward  self-insurance.  Marine- 
insurance  companies,  however,  continue  to  underwrite  the  ocean  car- 
goes, the  vessels  of  practically  all  the  smaller  lines,  the  almost  number- 
's &  Huebner.  "Development  oC  Marine  Insimnoe,"  in  Annals  of  American  Academy  of 
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less  tramps  which  roam  the  seas,  the  vessels  of  the  many  Izrgt  lines 
which  have  not  inaugurated  the  policies  of  self-insurance,  and  a  portion 
of  the  risk  of  the  great  ocean  lines  which  partially  insure  their  venels  in 
self-insurance  funds. 

In  the  discussion  of  domestic  trade,  rather  than  of  foreign  commerce, 
the  rise  of  large  industrial  corporaticMis  or  so-called  ''trusts"was  treated 
because  their  main  activities  have  been  in  production  and  marketing 
within  the  United  States.  From  1 890  to  1 899,  however,  when  manufac- 
turers became  important  in  the  foreign  trade,  their  activities  were 
extended  to  foreign  markets.  Indeed,  a  large  share  of  the  success  of  the 
United  States  in  exporting  manufactures  has  been  due  to  the  efforts  of 
large  corporations.  So  long  as  the  exports  of  the  country  consisted 
largely  of  foodstuffs  and  raw  materials  which  were  needed  in  European 
countries,  there  was  little  difficulty  in  finding  foreign  markets ;  but  in  the 
development  of  markets  for  American  manufactures  in  competition 
with  foreign  exporters  the  difficulties  have  increased  many  fold,  with 
the  result  that  the  large  corporations  have  led  and  the  smaller  shippers 
have  followed  in  their  wake. 

With  few  exceptions  only  the  largest  shippers  have  been  able  to 
develop  a  direct  exporting  organization,  with  salesmen  and  branch 
houses  in  the  field,  to  undertake  expensive  foreign  campaigns,  and  to 
bring  American  wares  effectively  before  foreign  buyers  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  buying  from  European  exporters.  Some  of  them  have  under- 
taken the  operation  of  large  fleets  of  ocean-going  vessels,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  reducing  freight  costs  and  guaranteeing  a  direct  transportation 
service. 
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Nations  engage  in  commerce  with  each  other  in  consequence  of  the 
ri^ts  and  privileges  which  they  may  grant  to  each  other.  This  privi- 
lege of  foreign  trade  which,  one  country  grants  to  another  may  be,  and 
frequently  is,  extended  by  courtesy;  but  it  is  commonly  granted  in 
formally  proclaimed  treaties,  agreements,  conventions,  or  other  intier- 
nationad  acts.  In  the  same  way  the  conduct  of  special  matters  relating 
to  commerce  and  shipping,  such  as  the  collection  of  tariff  duties,  the 
interchange  of  consuls,  and  the  protection  of  patents,  copyrights,  and 
trademarks,  may  at  times  be  left  to  international  courtesy,  with  entirely 
satisfactory  results,  but  such  matters  are  nevertheless  commonly  regu- 
lated by  treaty.  When  a  trade  privilege  is  granted  by  one  nation  to 
another  in  a  treaty,  it  then  becomes  a  treaty  right  which  is  legally 
binding  and  may  properly  be  enforced. 

G>mmercial  treaties,^  agreements,  conventions,  etc.,  may  conven- 
iently be  classified  as  (i)  general  ''commerce  and  navigation  treaties," 
(2)  special  commercial  treaties,  (3)  commercial  treaties  with  certain 
countries,  the  trade  customs  of  which  differ  from  those  ordinarily  pre- 
vailing in  international  trade,  and  (4)  international  conventions,  agree- 
ments, or  other  acts  to  which  many-nations  are  parties. 

GENERAL  COMMERCIAL  AND  NAVIGATION  TREATIES. 

Hardly  had  the  United  States  broken  away  from  Great  Britain 
before  the  newly  established  nation  began  to  negotiate  commercial 
treades  with  European  powers  in  an  endeavor  to  pave  the  way  for  a 
regular  and  organized  foreign  commerce.  It  was  difficult  at  first  to 
induce  foreign  narions  to  enter  into  comprehensive  commercial  treaties, 
yet  a  general  commercial  treaty  was  concluded  with  France  as  early  as 
1778  and  1800,  with  The  Netherlands  in  1782,  with  Prussia  in  1785  and 
I799»  with  Spain  in  1795,  with  Sweden  in  1783,  and  with  Great  Britain 

'The  full  text  of  all  ticattes,  conventions,  and  international  agreement*  of  the  United  Statee  may 
be  found  In  TVcaltet,  CcmwetUions,  ^tc.,  between  the  United  States  ef  America  and  Other  Pcwers, 
1776-1909,  compiled  by  Wm.  M.  MaUoy  (Sen.  Doc  No.  357.  61  Cong..  1  seat..  2  vols..  1910). 
and  /Md..  1910-1913,  of  the  same  aeries,  compiled  by  G.  Charles  (S(n.  Doc  No.  1063.  62  Cong.. 
3  aeaa..  1  vol.,  1913).  Theae  volumea  contain  most  of  the  material  used  in  writing  this  chaplcir. 
Use  has  also  been  made  of  Moore.  Digest  of  International  Law  (House  Doc.  No.  551.  56  Cong.* 
2  sess.,  7  vols..  1906).  Reference  may  also  be  made  to  FIsk,  International  Commercial  P6tteief 
(1910). 
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in  1794  and  181 5.  These  early  treaties  were  narrow  in  scope  and  sub- 
ject to  restrictions.  After  the  war  of  1 8 1 2  the  commercial  treaties  of  the 
United  States  became  more  comprehensive,  as  well  as  more  numerous. 

The  entire  period  from  181 5  to  the  Civil  War  was  replete  with  nego- 
tiations, and  general  commerce  and  navigation  treaties  were  accepted 
not  only  by  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe,  but  also  in  South  and 
Central  America,  Mexico,  and  Asia.  Additional  treaties  of  this  general 
type  have  been  made  since  the  Civil  War,  especially  with  the  more 
recenVly  opened  countries  of  the  world,  while  others  have  expired  or 
have  been  abrogated  either  by  foreign  powers  or  by  the  United  States. 
The  general  commercial  treaties  which  have  so  long  governed  the  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  many  foreign  nations  are  variously 
known  as  treaties  of ''peace  and  commerce,"  of  ''friendship,  boundaries, 
commerce,  and  navigation,"  "friendship  and  general  relations,*^'  "amity 
and  commerce,"  "friendship,  commerce,  and  extradition,"  "friendship, 
commerce,  and  navigation,"  and  by  other  titles,  but  they  are  most 
commonly  referred  to  as  treaties  or  conventions  of  "commerce  and 
navigation." 

Though  these  treaties  are  by  no  means  identical,  they  ordinarily  con- 
tain common  provisions  concerning  a  limited  number  of  commercial 
subjects,  and  usually  include  a  clause  providing  for  reciprocal  freedom 
of  commerce  and  navigation^  a  clause  which  was  limited  and  restricted 
in  some  of  the  earlier  treaties,  but  which  later  became  more 'general. 
The  first  commercial  treaty  with  Great  Britain,  for  example.  Jay's 
treaty  of  i794»  specifically  excepted  the  British  West  Indies  and 
Canada  from  this  general  clause,  and  the  treaty  of  181 5  did  likewise. 
A  typical  statement  of  the  usual  provision  for  reciprocal  freedom  of 
commerce  and  navigation  is  contained  in  the  Prussian  treaty  of  1828: 

"There  shall  be  between  the  territories  of  the  high  contracting  parties  a 
reciprocal  liberty  of  commerce  and  navigation,  llie  inhabitants  of  their 
respective  States  shall  mutually  have  liberty  to  enter  the  ports,  places,  and 
rivers  of  the  territories  of  each  party,  wherever  foreign  commerce  is  permitted. 
They  shall  be  at  liberty  to  sojourn  and  reside  in  all  parts  whatsoever  of  said 
temtories,  in  order  to  attend  to  their  affairs;  and  they  shall  enjoy,  to  that 
effect,  the  same  security  and  protecrion  as  natives  of  the  country  wherein  they 
reside,  on  condition  of  their  submitting  to  the  laws  and  ordinances  there 
prevailing.'' 

Supplementary  to  the  general  provision  for  freedom  of  commerce 
and  navigation,  a  separate  clause  frequently  stipulates  certain  mutual 
trade  privileges.  For  example.  Article  6  of  the  Brazilian  treaty  of 
1828  provided  as  follows: 

• 

"It  is  likewise  agreed  that  it  shall  be  wholly  free  for  all  merchants,  com- 
manders of  ships  and  other  citizens  or  subjects  of  both  countries  to  manace 
thenwelves,  their  own  business,  in  all  the  ports  and  places  subject  to  tfie 
jurisdiction  of  each  other,  as  well  with  respect  to  the  consignment  and  sale 
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of  tbeir  goods  suid  merchandise  by  wholesale  or  retail,  as  with  respect  to  the 
loading,  unloading  and  sending  off  their  ships,  they  beins  in  all  uiese  cases 
to  be  treated  as  atizens  or  subjects  of  the  country  in  which  they  reside,  or  at 
least  to  be  placed  on  a  footing  with  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  the  most 
favored  nation/' 

MOST-FAVOREDuNATION  OAUSE. 

The  commerce  and  navigation  treaties  are  especially  important 
because  of  the  "most-favored-nation*'  clauses  which  they  contain. 
Ordinarily  the  most-favored-nation  clause  in  the  commercial  treaties 
of  the  United  States  is  a  general  clause  in  which  the  contracting  nations 
guarantee  to  treat  each  other  in  the  same  manner  as  they  treat  the 
most  favored  nation  in  all  matters  of  commerce  and  navigation,  pro- 
viding the  conditions  are  identical.  As  early  as  1778,  for  instance,  the 
French  treaty  of  "amity  and  commerce"  provided  that  "the  most 
Christian  King  and  the  United  States  engage  mutually  not  to  grant  any 
particular  favour  to  other  nations,  in  respect  of  commerce  and  navi- 
gation which  shall  not  immediately  become  common  to  the  other  party, 
who  shall  enjoy  the  same  favour, /r^^/y,  if  the  concession  was  freely  made^ 
or  on  allowing  the  same  compensation^  if  the  concession  was  conditioned** 
The  most-favored-nation  clause  stated  in  this  way  has  become  known 
as  the  American  or  restricted  clause,  as  distinct  from  the  unconditional 
clause  contained  in  the  trearies  between  European  countries.  The 
most-favored-nation  clause  of  some  American  treaties  does  not  specifi- 
cally express  its  restricted  nature,  but  it  is  now  understood  by  all 
narions  that,  under  the  American  interpretarion,  the  granting  of  special 
trade  concessions  to  one  country  does  not  entitle  all  other  treaty  powers 
to  such  concessions  unless  the  concessions  were  freely  madej  or  unless 
the  other  countries  are  willing  to  make  the  same  compensadon  as  the 
most  favored  nadon.  European  nadons  have  at  dmes  charged  the 
Unt  ed  States  with  a  violadon  of  the  most-favored-nation  clause,  but 
such  charges  have  usually  been  due  to  a  failure  to  understand  the 
restricted  nature  of  the  American  clause. 

In  addidon  to  making  the  general  clause  applicable  to  all  commercial 
matters,  it  is  a  common  practice  specifically  to  extend  most-favored- 
nadon  treatment  in  the  matter  of  the  dudes  on  imports  and  exports. 
The  Prussian  treaty  of  1828,  for  instance,  although  it  contains  the 
usual  most-^avored-nation  clause,  alto  proAddes  that — 

"No  higher  or  other  dudes  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importadon  into  the 
United  States  of  any  ardcle,  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  Prussia,  and  no 
higher  or  other  dudes  shall  be  imposed  on  the  importation  into  the  Kingdom 
of  Prussia  of  any  ardcle  the  produce  or  manufacture  of  the  United  States^ 
than  are  or  shall  be  pajrable  on  the  like  ardcle  being  the  produce  or  manu- 
facture of  any  other  fordgn  country.  Nor  shall  any  prohibidon  be  imposed 
00  the  impoitation  or  exportadon  of  any  ardde  the  produce  or  manufacture 
of  the  Umted  States,  or  of  Prussia,  to  or  from  the  ports  of  the  United  States, 
or  to  or  from  the  ports  of  Prussia,  ^ich  shall  not  be  equally  extended  to  all 
other  nad^Mis.'' 
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!  restricted  interpretati<Hi  hu  been  applied  by  the  United  States 
tuch  clauses.  It  is  now  understood  that  they  do  not  prevent 
nited  States  from  entering  into  special  reciprocal  treaties  with  a 
!d  nation,  and  that  other  treaty  powers  are  not  entitled  to 
r  treatment,  unless  they  make  the  same  compensation,  or  unless 
mcessiwis  were  freely  made  by  the  United  States, 
st-favored-nadon  treatment  is  also,  in  many  commerce  and  navi- 
1  treaties,  especially  apphed  to  the  consular  and  diplomatic 
e.  The  Argentine  treaty  of  1853,  for  example,  contains  the 
ing  typical  clause: 

le  Diptmnatic  Agents  and  ohuuIs  of  the  Argentine  Confederaticoi  shall 
in  the  territories  of  the  United  States,  whatever  privileges,  exemptioiis, 
imunittes  are,  or  shall  be,  granted  to  agents  of  the  same  tank,  bdonpng 
most  favored  narion;  ana  in  like  manner  the  Diplomatic  Agents  and 
Is  of  the  United  States,  in  the  territories  of  the  Argentine  Confederation, 
njoy  according  to  the  strictest  reciprocity,  whatever  privileges,  exemp- 
ind  imtnuniries  are,  or  may  be,  granted  in  the  Argentme  Confederation 
Diplomatic  Agents  and  Consuls  of  the  moat  favored  nation." 

Boipe  cases  the  clause  is  applied  only  to  the  consular  service,  the 
natic  service  not.  being  included  in  the  treaties  dealing  with 
lerce  and  navigation. 

ist-favored-nation  treatment  has  sometimes  been  expressly  ex- 
d  in  other  specified  matters.  The  above-mentioned  Prussian 
t  of  1828,  for  example,  included  the  most-favored-nation  proviso 
i  clause  providing  for  reciprocal  trade  privileges.  The  Turkish 
r  of  1830  provides  that  "merchant  vessels  of  the  United  States, 
:  manner  as  vessels  of  the  most  favored  nation,  shall  have  liberty 
IS  the  Canal  of  the  Imperial  Residence,  and  go  and  come  in  the 
:  Sea,  either  laden  or  in  ballast.  ..."  A  British  convention  of 
applies  it  to  the  tenure  and  disposition  of  property.  In  a  number 
leral  commercial  treaties  the  statement  of  the  most-favored-nation 
s  is£o  general  that  it  applies  not  only  to  commerce  and  navigation, 
»  such  other  matters  as  are  included  in  the  treaties. 

TKEATMENT  OF  SHIPPING, 
ist  of  the  general  commeree  and  navigation  treaties  negotiated 
1:815  provide  for  shipping  reciprocity.  A  Congressional  act  of 
authorized  the  adoption  of  shipping  reciprocity  in  the  direct 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries,  and  an  act  of 
further  extended  the  principle  of  reciprocity  to  the  indirect  as 
is  to  the  direct  foreign  trade.  Clauses  were  consequently  inserted 
e  commercial  treaties  with  numerous  countries,  providing  first, 
tonnage  taxes  and  other  shipping  dues  paid  by  vessels  of  the 
;n  country  which  is  party  to  the  treaty  may  be  no  higher  than 
paid  by  national  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade;  and, 
d,  that  the  import  or  export  duties  on  cargoes  should  be  the  same, 
iter  they  were  carried  in  foreign  or  national  vessels.' 
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The  charge  of  discrimination^  which  arose  when  Congress  fixed  the 
tonnage  taxes  paid  by  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  with  Caribbean 
countries  at  3  cents,  while  those  engaged  in  the  trade  with  other 
countries  paid  6  cents,  resulted  in  the  act  of  1886,  which  authorized 
the  President  to  suspend  the  payment  of  all  or  such  part  of  the  tonnage 
taxes  imposed  on  the  vessels  of  such  countries  as  might  reciprocally  sus^ 
pend  all  or  part  of  the  tonnage  dues  imposed  on  American  vessels;  but 
this  endeavor  to  extend  the  principle  of  shipping  reciprocity  even 
further  than  it  had  been  carried  in  the  commerce  and  navigation 
treaties  which  were  negotiated  after  the  enactment  of  the  laws  of  181 5 
and  1828  had  no  practical  effects,  because  foreign  nations  were  either 
unwilling  or  unable  to  permit  the  entry  of  American  vessels  without 
the  payment  of  the  regular  tonnage  dues. 

The  commerce  and  navigation  treaties  of  the  United  States  in 
many  instances  contain  a  clause  which  excepts  the  coastwise  trade  from 
the  various  conditions  imposed  upon  foreign  commerce.  This  became 
necessary  after  the  enactment  of  the  statutes  which  confined  the 
American  coastwise  trade  to  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  and 
flying  the  American  flag.  The  scope  of  '^ coastwise  trade"  in  inter- 
national treaties,  moreover,  has  been  gradually  extended  from  coast- 
wise traffic  not  requiring  a  deep-sea  voyage,  to  traffic  between  any 
ports  on  one  or  more  coasts  of  a  nation  taken  as  a  geographical  and 
political  unit,  and  finally  also  to  the  trade  between  any  country  and 
its  non-contiguous  colonies.  It  was  the  United  States  that  broke  down 
the  distinction  between  over-sea  and  coastwise  trade,  when  the  trade 
between  the  United  States  and  Porto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and  Hawaii 
was  defined  as  coastwise. 

Many  of  these  general  treaties  also  contain  provisions  relative  to 
the  reciprocal  property  rights  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and 
those  of  the  foreign  country  which  is  party  to  the  treaty.  Many,  like- 
wise,  spedify  the  reciprocal  privileges  of  citizens  in  matters  such  as 
residence,  travel,  warehousing,  and  litigation.  The  treaties  establish 
the  mutual  right  of  the  contracting  countries  to  have  consuls  at  the 
various  trading  centers,  and  specify  their  powers.  Some  commercial 
treaties,  likewise,  provide  for  the  exchange  of  diplomatic  agents. 

One  of  the  most  troublesome  of  international  issues  has  been  the 
question  of  the  treatment  of  merchant  vessels  in  time  of  war,  and 
ccmsequently  many  of  the  commerce  and  navigation  treaties  contain 
clauses  defining  contraband  goods,  and  in  some  treaties  the  goods  which 
are  not  contraband  are^  also  specifically  enumerated.  As  regards  all 
goods  which  are  not  contraband,  the  contention  of  the  United  States 
has  been  that  free  ships  make  free  goods,  and  many  treaties  made 
during  the  period  from  1782  to  the  Civil  War  contain  clauses  to  that 
effect. 

The  above  provisions  are  descriptive  of  the  general  commerce  and 
navigation  treaties  commonly  negotiated  by  the  United  States,  but 
special  provisions  were  in  some  cases  inserted.    The  Dutch  treaty  of 
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or  example,  prohibited  the  seizure  or  detention  of  "merchants. 
s  and  owners  of  ships,  mariners,  men  of  all  kinds,  ships  and 
,  and  all  merchandizes  and  goods  in  general  .  .  .  for  any  military 
don,  publick  or  private  use  of  any  one,  by  arrests,  violence,  or  any 
thtnt^. .  .  ."  Jay's  treaty  of  1794  with  Great  Britain  con- 
provisions  relative  to  the  navigation  of  rivers  and  lakes.  The 
1  trearies  of  1845  and  1858  exempted  steamers  in  the  regular 
>etween  the  United  States  and  Belgium  from  toimage  duties 
chorage,  buoy,  or  lighthouse  dues.  The  Danish  treaties  of  1826 
57  contain  special  clauses  regarding  the  dues  on  vessels  or  cargoes 
;  the  Sound  or  the  Belts,  the  former  applying  the  most-favored- 
clause  and  the  latter  abolishing  such  dues.  In  some  of  the 
1  trearies  the  tariff  duties  on  certain  articles  or  the  regulations 
ble  to  them  are  separately  stated — for  instance,  in  the  clause 
Belgian  treaty  of  1845  concerning  the  importations  of  fish  and 
id  in  the  clauses  in  the  treaty  of  1846  with  Hanover  and  in  the 
of  1847  with  Mechlenburg-Schwerin  concemii\g  the  dudes  on 
leaf  tobacco,  whale  oil,  and  rice. 

SPECIAL  CCHrfMERCIAL  TREATIES  AND  AGREEMENTS. 
i»igh  the  custom  of  negodaring  general  commerce  and  naviga- 
saries  srill  survives,  there  has  been  a  tendency  during  the  last 
the  nineteenth  century  to  discontinue  the  pracrice  of  negoriaung 
reaties,  and  in  some  instances  to  displace  them  with  special 
i  covering  such  specific  commercial  matters  as  may  from  time 
!  arise.  Trearies  and  agreements  concerning  special  trade  and 
ig  subjects  were  made  early  in  the  history  of  American  diplo- 
and  their  number  has  in  recent  years  been  largely  increased, 
edal  consular  convention  with  France  was  negotiated  as  early  as 
'  supplement  the  general  treaty  of  "  amity  and  commerce"  which 
:n  made  in  1778.  Though  it  was  abrogated  by  Congress  in  the 
ng  year,  it  was  the  forerunner  of  the  numerous  similar  consular 
uons  which  were  signed  during  the  years  from  1850  to  19OZ. 
pply  the  principle  of  most-favored-narion  treatment  to  the  con- 
rvice;  they  define  the  powers  of  consuls  in  conringencies  involv- 
h  matters  as  desertions  from  ships,  shipping  disputes,  damages 
ib,  shipments  and  salvage,  the  performance  of  notarial  acts,  and 
:  the  estates  of  deceased  persons;  they  also  establish  the  inviola- 
if  consular  offices  and  the  exemption  of  consuls  from  military 
,  direct  taxes,  and  preliminary  arrest  for  (Senses  other  than 

y  trearies,  agreements,  and  conventions  have  been  made  with 
He  to  the  navigation  of  rivers,  bays,  and  lakes.  The  "treaty  of 
which  was  negotiated  with  Great  Britain  in  1783  provided  that 
kvigauon  of  the  river  Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean. 
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shall  for  ever  remain  free  and  open  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and 
the  cititens  of  the  United  States/' .  In  1795  Spain  agreed  that  ''the 
navigation  of  the  said  river,  in  its  whole  breadth  from  its  source  to  the 
ocean,  shall  be  free  only  to  his  [the  King  of  Spain's]  subjects  and  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  unless  he  should  extend  this  privilege  to 
the  subjects  of  other  powers  by  special  convention."  The  importance 
of  these  treaties  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  West  has  been  fully  discussed 
elsewhere.^  When  the  Louisiana  territory  was^  finally  purchased  from 
France,  the  United  States,  in  the  cession  treaty  of  1803,  agreed  to 
Biaintain  complete  shipping  reciprocity  for  a  period  of  twelve  years  in 
the  direct  trade  of  New  Orleans  or  other  ports  of  entry  in  the  ceded 
territory  when  conducted  in  th^  vessels  of  France  or  Spain,  and  to  deny 
similar  privilege  to  other  foreign  nations. 

The  United  States  has  entered  into  many  other  special  treaties  with 
Great  Britain  concerning  river  and  lake  navigation.  In  18 18  it  was 
agreed  that  the  harbors,  bays,  creeks,  and  rivers  of  any  country  which 
may  be  claimed  by  either  nation  on  die  north  Pacific  coast  west  of  the 
Stony  Mountains  should  be  free  and  open  to  British  and  American 
vessels  for  ten  years,  and  in  1827  this  convention  was  indefinitely 
extended.  A  convention  of  1842,  likewise,  declared  the  various 
channek  of  the  St.  Lawrence  on  both  sides  of  Long  Sault  Island  and  of 
Bamhart  Island  and  those  of  the  Detroit  and  St.  Clair  Rivers  to  be  free 
and  open  to  the  vessels  of  both  countries.  The  boundary  treaty  of 
1846  declared  the  channels  and  straits  opposite  Vancouver's  Island  to 
be  free  and  open  to  both  countries,  and  the  Columbia  River  to  be  free 
and  open  to  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  and  all  British  subjects  trading 
with  that  company.  The  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854  opened 
the  St.  Lawrence  River  to  American  ships  and  Lake  Michigan  to  British 
ships  on  mutually  equal  terms.  The  treaty  of  Washington  of  1871, 
likewise,  declared  the  St.  Lawrence  River  and  Lake  Michigan  to  be  free 
and  open  to  navigation,  and  similarly  opened  the  Yukon,  Porcupine, 
and  Stikine  Rivers.  Similar  special  conventions  concerning  rivers, 
lakes,  and  bays  have  been  negotiated  with  other  countries,  notably  with 
Argentina,  Paraguay,  Mexico,  China,  and  the  Kongo  Free  State. 

The  use  of  canals  and  railroads  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous 
special  treaties  and  conventions,  particular  importance  attaching  to 
the  treaties  which  govern  the  construction  and  operaticm  of  canals 
between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans.  In  the  well-known  Clayton- 
Bulwer  Treaty  of  1850  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  guaranteed 
the  neutrality  and  the  use  on  equal  terms  by  the  citizens  of  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  every  other  country,  of  any  such  inter- 
oceanic  carnal,  no  matter  over  what  route  or  by  whom  it  might  be 
constructed.  The  treaty  pardcularly  concerned  the  proposed  Nica- 
ragua ship-canal,  but  it  also  specifically  referred  to  *'any  other  prac- 
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ible  communications,  whether  by  canal  or  railway,  acrou  the 
imus  which  connects  North  and  South  America,  and  especially  to 
:  interoceanic  communications,  should  the  same  prove  to  be  prac- 
ible,  whether  by  canal  or  railway,  which  are  now  proposed  to  be 
abUshed  by  the  way  of  Tehuantepec  or  Panama."  When  the 
ited  States  Government  Bnally  decided  to  construct  a  canal  across 
Isthmus  of  Panama,  this  treaty  was  superseded  by  the  equally 
1-known  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  of  1901,  in  which  Great  Britain 
hdraws  from  the  joint  contract  which  the  former  treaty  established 
I  which  omits  any  reference  to  the  fortiBcauon  of  the  cana)  by  the 
ited  States,  while  the  United  States  singly  guarantees  its  neutrality 

I  promises  that  "the  canal  shall  be  free  and  open  to  the  vessels  of 
nmerce  and  of  war  of  all  nations  observing  these  rules,  on  terms  of 
ire  equality,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  discriminauon  against  any 
h  narion,  or  its  citizens  or  subjects,  in  respect  of  the  conditions  or 
j-gesoftraffic,  or  otherwise."  The  Hay-Pauncefote  Treaty  likewise 
lined  the  "  general  principle"  of  neutralization  established  in  Article 
[I  of  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty — the  article  that  guaranteed  that 

canal  charges  would  be  the  same  for  the  citizens  of  the  United 
tes,  Great  Britain,  and  all  other  countries.  When  in  August  1912 
ngress  exempted  American  ships  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  from 

payment  of  tolls,  there  was  a  world-wide  charge,  specifically  voiced 
Great  Britain,  that  the  United  States  had  violated  its  treaty  obliga- 
is.  T^e  widespread  discussion  of  the  treaty  throughout  the  United 
tes,  where  public  opinion  was  divided,  and  in  foreign  countries, 
sre  it  was  uniformly  opposed  to  the  action  taken  by  Congress, 
rinued  until  June  15,  1914,  when  Congress  repealed  that  clause 
:he  Panama  Canal  a<;t  of  August  24, 191 2,  which  exempted  American 
ps  engaged  in  the  coastwise  trade  from  the  payment  of  tolls.  The 
eal  was  not  based  entirely  upon  the  question  of  treaty  rights,  but 
tly  upon  the  equally  important  question  of  domestic  policy.' 
There  are  various  other  treaties  concerning  interoceanic  transpor- 
ion.     In  a  treaty  negotiated  with  New  Granada  (Colombia)  in  1S46 

government  of  New  Granada  guaranteed  that  any  means  of  transit 
ommunication  which  then  existed  or  might  in  the  future  exist  across 

Isthmus  of  Panama  should  be  free  and  open  to  the  citizens  of  the 
ited  States  and  that  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  should  not  be 
iged  to  pay  any  higher  charges  than  those  paid  by  the  citizens  of 
V  Granada;  and  the  United  States  guaranteed  the  "perfect  neu- 
ity"  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  the  rights  of  sovereignty  and 
perty  possessed  in  the  isthmus  by  New  Granada  In  1853,  Mexico 
eed  that  the  railroad  which  was  to  be  constructed  across  the  Isthmus 
Tehuantepec  should  be  open  to  both  nations  and  that  "  at  no  time 

II  higher  charges  be  made  on  the  transit  of  persons  and  property  of 

OHM  Canal  TraffiK  and  ToUi  (19tl),  cha[i.  xU. 
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citizens  of  the  United  States  than  maybe  made  on  the  persons  and  prop- 
erty of  other  foreign  nations,  nor  shall  any  interest  in  said  transit  way, 
nor  in  the  proceeds  thereof,  be  transferred  to  any  foreign  government." 

In  a  treaty  made  in  1864,  Honduras  guaranteed  that  any  interoceanic 
railway  constructed  across  Honduras  should  be  open  to  the  United 
States  and  that  the  transit  charges  paid  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
should  be  no  higher  than  those  paid  by  citizens  of  the  most-favored 
nation;  and  the  United  States  guaranteed  "the  entire  neutrality"  of 
such  railroad  and  recognizes  the  "sovereignty  and  property  rights"  of 
Honduras. 

Nicaragua,  similarly,  in  a  treaty  negotiated  in  1867  and  denounced 
by  that  republic  in  1902,  guaranteed  to  the  United  States  the  right  of 
transit  over  any  interoceanic  canal  or  water  route  constructed  across 
Nicaragua,  and  promised  that  "no  higher  or  other  charges  or  tolls 
shall  be  imposed  on  the  conveyance  or  transit  of  persons  and  property 
of  citizens  or  subjects  of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  other  country, 
across  the  said  routes  of  communication,  than  are  or  may  be  imposed  on 
the  persons  and  property  of  citizens  of  Nicaragua." 

The  United  States  agreed  to  protect  such  interoceanic  routes  and 
to  "guarantee  the  neutrality  and  innocent  use  of  the  same."  In  the 
Panama  convention  of  1903,  the  newly  formed  Republic  of  Panama 
granted  to  the  United  States  a  zone  of  land  10  miles  wide  for  canal 
purposes,  the  compensation  being  $10,000,000,  an  annuity  of  $250,000 
beginning  nine  years  after  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  the  free  passage 
of  Panama  government  vessels,  troops,  and  munitions  of  war,  and 
certain  other  assured  benefits.  The  United  States  guaranteed  the 
independence  of  Panama,  the  perpetual  neutrality  of  the  canal,  and 
its  operation  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Hay-Pauncefote 
Treaty. 

The  Canadian  reciprocity  treaty  of  1854  and  the  treaty  of  Wash- 
ing;ton  of  1871  assured  the  use  of  the  Great  Lakes  canals  on  terms  of 
equality  as  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States.  The 
former  treaty,  which  expired  in  1866,  opened  the  Canadian  canals  to 
the  vessels  and  citizens  of  the  United  States  "subject  only  to  the  same 
tolls  and  other  assessments  as  are  now  or  may  hereafter  be  exacted  of 
Her  Majesty's  said  subjects.  ..."  In  the  latter^' the  Government  of 
her  Britannic  Majesty  engages  to  urge  upon  the  Government  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  to  secure  to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  the 
use  of  the  Welland,  St.  Lawrence,  and  other  canals  in  the  Dominion 
on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  Dominion;  and  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  engages  that  the  subjects  of  her 
Britannic  Majesty  shall  enjoy  the  use  of  the  St.  Clair  Flats  Canal  on 
terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  and  further 
engages  to  urge  upon  the  State  Governments  to  secure  to  the  subjects 
of  her  Britannic  Majesty  the  use  of  the  several  State  canals  connected 
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with  the  navigation  of  the  lakes  or  rivers  traversed  by  or  contiguous 
to  the  boundary  line  between  the  possessions  of  the  high  contracting 
parties,  on  terms  of  equality  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States/' 
When,  some  years  later,  Canada  undertook  to  collect  a  nominal  toll  of 
20  cents  a  ton  upon  the  merchandise  both  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  but  to  rebate  18  cents  for  all  merchandise  which  went  to 
Montreal  or  beyond,  the  United  States  Government  in  1888  charged  a 
violation  of  this  treaty,  and  the  Canadian  Government  later  withdrew 
the  objectionable  discrimination. 

Another  group  of  special  treaties  includes  those  which  regulate  or 
abolish  shipping  dues  collected  on  certain  rivers,  sounds,  or  other  navi- 
gable waters.  In  1863,  for  example,  a  special  "convention  for  the  eictin- 
guishment  of  the  Scheldt  dues "  was  entered  into  with  Belgium.  In 
1857,  Denmark  agreed  to  a  "convention  discontinuing  Sound  dues/' 
and  in  1861  Hanover  agreed  to  abolish  all  tolls  up  to  that  time  levied 
on  American  vessels  or  their  cargoes  when  navigating  the  river  Elbe. 

Treaties  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  concerning 
the  repression  of  the  slave  trade  were  negotiated  in  1814,  1842,  1862, 
1863,  and  1870,  and  a  general  international  treaty  abolishing  the 
African  slave  trade,  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  was  nego- 
tiated in  1 890.  Many  of  the  extradition  treaties  which  were  negotiated 
with  various  foreign  countries,  moreover,  provide  for  extradition  in  case 
of  slave-trading  crimes,  and  several  British  treaties  made  in  1818, 1822, 
and  1826  provided  for  the  restoration  of  slaves  and  pa3rment  for  certain 
American  slaves  carried  away  in  British  vessels  during  the  War  of  181 2. 

Important  among  the  more  recent  special  acts  are  the  twenty  agree- 
m^ts,  proclamations,  and  conventions  providing  for  the  mutual 
protection  of  copyrights,  which  were  made  during  the  years  1891  to 
1912.  Ever  since  1858,  likewise,  a  large  number  of  agreements  and 
conventions  guaranteeing  the  reciprocal  protection  of  trademarks  have 
been  negotiated.  In  the  case  of  China,  the  United  States  not  <mly 
obtained  a  trademark  agreement  from  that  country  in  1903,  but  during 
the  years  1904  to  1908  also  obtained  agreements  from  D^imark,  France, 
Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  Holland,  and  Russia.  During  the  years 
1894  ^^  191 1  various  agreements  were  negotiated  concerning  the  pro- 
tection of  patent  rights.  Many  of  the  special  agreements  concerning 
patents  and  trademarks  are  supplementary  to  the  general  international 
convention  for  the  protection  of  industrial  property,  which  was  mutu- 
ally adopted  by  the  United  States  and  many  other  nations  in  1883  and 
amended  in  1891  and  1900.  An  international  copyright  convention 
was  also  concluded  in  1902. 

The  special  trade  reciprocity  treaties  which  were  negotiated  with 
Canada  in  1854,  with  the  Hawaiian  Islands  in  1875  and  1884,  and  with 
Cuba  in  1902  and  1903  are  fully  discussed  in  Chapter  XLL  A  similar 
reciprocity  convention  was  negotiated  with  Mexico  in  1883,  but  it  never 
became  effective,  because  Congress  fa^ed  to  enact  the  neoewary  legit- 
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ladon.  The  short-lived  reciprocity  agreements  which  were  negotiated 
in  1 891  and  1892  with  Austria-Hungary,  Germany,  Cuba  and  Porto 
Rico,  Guatemala,  Honduras,  Nicaragua,  Salvador,  Santo  Domingo, 
Brazil,  and  with  Great  Britain  for  the  Barbados,  Jamaica,  the  Leeward 
Islands,  Trinidad  and  Tobago,  the  Windward  Islands  (except  Granada) 
and  British  Guiana^  in  accordance  with  section  3  of  the  McKinley  tariifF 
act,  are  likewise  described  in  Chapter  XLI ;  and  so  too  are  the  reciprocity 
agreements  negpdated  under  the  third  section  of  the  Dingley  tariff  act, 
during  the  years  1898  to  1909,  with  France,  Germany,  Portugal,  Switz- 
erland, Italy,  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  Spain.  The  agreements  made 
in  1891  and  1892  were  terminated  in  1894  by  the  enactment  of  the 
Wilson  tariff  law,  and  the  agreements  made  under  the  Dingley  act  were 
ended  in  I909^y  the  passage  of  the  Payne-Aldrich  tariff  act. 

Other  groups  of  special  commercial  treaties  are  those  concerning  the 
fisheries  and  fur-seal  industry,  which  aredfscussed  in  Chapter  XXXIII, 
those  which  have,  since  the  forties,  been  made  with  reference  to  th^ 
protecrion  of  property  rights,  and  a  limited  number  of  treaties  stipu- 
lating the  special  foreign  regulations  or  tariffs  applicable  to  certain 
commodiries.  Somewhat  different  from  ot)ier  conventions  are  the  47 
parcels-post  conventions  which  have  in  recent  years  been  negotiated 
by  the  Postmaster-General  and  ratified  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  There  are  also  a  few  special  treaties  and  conventions  dealing 
with  subjects  such  as  the  rights  of  neutrals  at  sea,  the  reciprocal  meas- 
urement of  vessels,  the  position  of  corporations  and  trade  associations, 
and  the  recovery  of  deserters  from  merchant  vessels.^ 

COMMERCIAL  TREATIES  WITH  CHINA. 

Though  the  general  commerce  and  navigation  treades  and  numerous 
special  commercial  treaties  have  regulated  to  some  extent  the  foreign 
trade  of  the  United  States  with  many  countries,  the  trade  with  those 
countries  has  not  depended  entirely  or  even  principally  upon  treaty 
rights.  There  have  been  times  when  a  heavy  foreign  trade  was  carried 
on  with  some  of  the  well-developed  countries  of  Europe,  and  even  with 
the  less  settled  countries  of  North  and  South  America,  without  the  aid 
of  commercial  treades.  Trade  between  the  United  States  and  most  of 
the  commercial  nations  of  the  world  has  for  many  years  been  so  well 
founded  that  it  has  not  been  absolutely  dependent  upon  treaties,  even 
though  all  treaties  which  safeguard  and  define  the  commercial  and  ship- 
ping rights  and  privileges  of  the  United  States  have  been  an  important 
trade  asset.  The  trade  with  some  countries,  however,  especially  with 
those  which  are  or  have  been  wholly  undeveloped,  which  at  one  time 
were  wholly  or  largely  closed  to  American  traders,  and  whose  inhabi- 
tants and  trade  customs  differ  widely  from  those  existing  in  other  parts 

^Treaty  provtekms  calling  for  the  amtt  and  Unpriaoament  of  dcaerting  seamen  terminated  by 
the  Mamen't  act  of  March  4,  1915.. 
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of  the  worid,  has  been  much  more  closely  dependent  upon  the  com- 
mercial treaties  which  the  United  States  has  succeeded  in  negotiating. 

Such  a  country  is  China,  where  for  many  years  the  trade  of  the 
United  States  and  European  countries  has  depended  upon  commercial 
diplomacy  commercial  treaties,  and  in  some  instances  physical  force. 
While  the  policy  of  the  United  States  towards  China  has  differed  from 
the  policy  of  European  countries  in  some  respects,  yet  American  diplo- 
matic agents  have  frequently  cooperated  with  those  of  European  powers 
in  the  negotiations  of  treaties  and  in  the  protection  of  the  lives  and  prop- 
erty of  foreigners.  The  chief  point  of  difference  has  been  that  the 
United  States  has  not  followed  Europe  in  the  acquisition  or  lease  of  Chi- 
nese territory.  The  American  policy  has  been  that  of  the  "  open  door," 
because  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  has  consistently  been  the 
development  of  international  trade.  Neither  has  the  United  States 
imitated  European  powers  in  the  use  of  physical  force,  except  for  the 
protection  of  lives  and  property.  It  is  true,  however,  that  the  use  of  arms 
by  European  powers  has,  in  some  instances,  benefited  the  United  States, 
inasmuch  as  the  most-favored-nation  clause  has  automatically  assured 
to  the  United  States  any  trade  privileges  obtained  by  force.  More- 
over, by  refusing  to  join  in  the  aggressive  policy  of  Europe,  the  United 
States  has  at  times  earned  the  good  will  of  the  Chinese  Government. 

Although  a  direct  trade  between  the  United  States  and  China  had 
been  carried  on  since  1784,  and  an  indirect  trade  by  way  of  Europe 
since  a  much  earlier  date,  it  was  only  at  Canton  that  China  regularly 
permitted  a  foreign  trade  with  western  nations  prior  to  1842.  On 
August  29  of  that  year  Great  Britain,  after  the  use  of  arms  in  the  so- 
called  "opium  war,"  entered  into  a  treaty  of  peace  with  China,  by  the 
terms  of  which  China  ceded  Hongkong  to  Great  Britain  and  opened  to 
British  subjects  and  their  commerce  five  treaty  ports.  In  the  following 
year  the  United  States  began  negotiations  for  a  commercial  treaty,  and 
after  encountering  many  difficulties  succeeded,  in  1844,  in  obtaining  a 
"treaty  of  peace,  amity,  and  commerce." 

This  treaty  opened  five  treaty  ports  to  American  commerce — Kwang- 
chow,  Amoy,  Fuchow,  Ningpo,  and  Shanghai — ^American  citizens  and 
their  families  being  permitted  to  reside  and  trade  there,  and  their 
vessels  and  cargoes  to  enter  and  clear  at  will.  Fees  and  charges  at 
these  ports  were  formally  abolished,  the  import  and  export  duties  were 
prescribed  in  a  tariff  which  was  made  part  of  the  treaty,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  American  citizens  should  "in  no  case  be  subject  to  other 
or  higher  duties  than  are  or  shall  be  required  of  the  people  of  any  other 
nation  whatever."  Chinese  tonnage  duties  were  also  prescribed  in 
the  treaty.  American  consuls  with  unusually  extensive  powers  vrere 
admitted,  it  being  agreed  that  "citizens  of  the  United  States  who  may 
commit  any  crime  shall  be  subject  to  be  tried  and  punished  only  by  the 
Consul  or  other  public  functionary  of  the  United  States,  thereto  autho- 
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rized,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States."  As  was  also  done 
in  the  case  of  other  foreign  countries  trading  at  the  Chinese  treaty  ports, 
American  citizens  were  authorized  to  obtain  houses,  or  places  of  busi- 
ness, or  to  lease  sites  for  their  construction,  the  local  authorities  of 
China  and  the  United  States  selecting  their  location.  American  traders 
were  enabled  to  conduct  their  own  trade  at  the  treaty  ports,  the  former 
requirement  that  foreign  trade  must  be  conducted  through  certain 
Chinese  hong-merchants  at  Canton  being  definitely  abolished. 

Though  this  treaty  greatly  benefited  the  trade  of  the  United  States, 
the  turbulent  condition  prevaiUng  in  China  between  1850  and  i860 
and  the  injuries  inflicted  on  foreign  merchants  by  Chinese  pirates, 
caused  the  United  States  and  several  European  countries  to  desire  an 
extension  and  revision  of  their  treaty  rights.  Various  special  American 
commissioners  were  sent  to  China  during  the  years  1853  ^^^  ^^5^  ^o 
negotiate  a  new  commercial  treaty.  The  United  States  Government 
cooperated  with  the  governments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Russia, 
which  were  likewise  endeavoring  to  obtain  revised  treaties.  A  joint 
request  was  made  by  the  several  powers  in  February  1858,  and  Great 
Britain  and  France  moved  upon  Canton  with  armed  forces.  Pursuing 
a  friendly  and  peaceful  although  a  determined  policy,  the  United  States 
succeeded  in  obtaining  a  revised  commercial  treaty  on  June  18,  1858, 
and  a  supplementary  claims  convention  on  November  8  of  the  same 
year.  Under  the  claims  convention  it  was  agreed  that  500,000  taels, 
or  about  $700,000,  would  be  paid  out  of  the  receipts  from  tonnage, 
import,  and  export  duties  on  American  vessels  at  Canton,  Shanghai, 
and  Fuchow,  in  full  satisfaction  of  the  claims  of  American  citizens. 

The  additional  concessions  gained  under  the  "treaty  of  peace,  amity, 
and  commerce"  of  1858  were  the  establishment  of  diplomatic  inter- 
course with  the  Chinese  Government,  with  the  promise  of  permanent 
oflicial  residence  of  diplomatic  agents  at  Pekin  whenever  such  privilege 
should  be  grante'd  to  any  other  foreign  power;  the  immediate  increase 
of  the  number  of  treaty  ports  from  five  to  eight,  and  the  permission  to 
trade  at  any  other  port  or  place  thereafter  opened  to  other  foreign 
countries;  a  promise  to  suppress  and  punish  piracy,  robbery,  and 
rioting;  the  right  to  locate  American  houses  and  places  of  business 
without  interference  by  local  authorities;  a  revision  of  tonnage  duties; 
and  a  promise  of  religious  liberty.  An  important  provision  was  the 
guarantee  of  most-favored-nation  treatment  in  all  matters  of  commerce, 
navigation,  and  political  or  other  intercourse.  The  import  and  export 
duties  of  China  were  the  same  as  they  had  been  in  1844,  except  in  so 
far  as  some  of  them  had  been  changed  by  treaty  with  other  nations. 
Since  numerous  tariff  changes  of  this  kind  had  been  made,  a  supple- 
mentary treaty  was  concluded,  in  November  1858,  in  which  the  duties 
and  regulatiofis  applicable  to  the  trade  of  the  United  States  were 
definitely  stated. 
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new  departure  in  Chinese  diplomacy  occurred  in  the  Bununer  of 
when  a  legation  from  China  arrived  at  Washington  to  n^odate 
nmerdal  treaty.  Former  treaties  had  been  obtained  only  upon 
•at  of  the  United  States  and  other  foreign  powers.  The  under- 
prindple  of  the  "treaty  of  trade,  constUs,  and  emigration,"  which 
xmcluded  in  July  of  1868,  was  the  recognition  of  the  sovereignty 
e  Imperial  Government  at  Pekin  over  the  people  of  China  and 
their  commercial,  social,  and  political  relations  with  western 
ns.  The  United  States  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  China 
tracts  of  land  which  had  been  set  aside  for  purposes  of  foreign 
■■,  and  agreed  that  any  trade  or  shipping  right  not  stipulated  by 
y  should  be  subject  to  the  discretion  of  the  Chinese  Government, 
:hat  the  United  States  would  not  interfere  in  matters  of  internal 
Qvement.  Chinese  consuls  were  admitted  to  the  United  States 
le  same  terms  as  those  of  Great  Britain  and  Russia.  China  on 
ide  made  certain  concessions  regarding  travel  and  residence,  vol- 
y  emigration,  and  religious  freedom. 

other  commercial  treaty  was  negotiated  in  1880,  the  year  in  which 
irst  Chinese  immigration  treaty  was  signed.  It  prohibited  the 
rtation  of  opium,  established  shipping  reciprocity  as  regards  duries 
rth  tonnage  and  cargoes,  and  provided  that  controversies  between 
rican  and  Chinese  citizens  should  be  tried  by  the  "  proper  official 
e  nationality  of  the  defendant,"  the  authorized  officials  of  the 
tiff^s  nationality,  however,  having  the  right  to  attend  and  examine 
;ross-examine  witnesses. 

I  additional  treaty,  other  than  the  immigration  treaty  of  1S94, 
negotiated  until  1901,  but  the  United  States  benefited  to  some 
It  by  the  application  of  the  most-favored-natlon  clause,  five  new 
y  ports,  for  example,  being  opened  as  a  result  of  the  treaty  of 
i  between  Japan  and  China.  In  1899,  moreover,  the  Secretary  of 
!,  John  Hay,  addressed  diplomatic  notes  to  Great  Britain,  Ger- 
r,  Italy,  France,  Russia,  and  Japan  regarding  the  future  applica- 
>f  the  "open  door"  policy  in  their  leased  territories  or  "spheres  of 
;st "  in  China,  and  obtained  favorable  assurances  that  the  policy 
i  be  maintained. 

the  meantime  the  foreign  trade  of  China  was  frequently  disturbed 
iots,  the  most  serious  disturbances  being  the  so-called  Boxer 
lies  of  the  year  1900.  The  armed  forces  of  the  various  European 
tries  and  of  the  United  States  were  used  to  protect  the  lives  and 
;rty  of  foreigners,  and  at  the  conclusion  of  the  troubles  a  j<Hnt 
•col  was  signed  by  China,  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Great 
in,  Belgium,  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Holland,  Russia,  Japan,  and 
Jnited.  States.  Aside  from  matters  of  indemnity,  punishment  of 
ders,  and  the  like,  China  agreed  to  negotiate  certain  amendmoits 
e  commercial  treaties  of  the  allied  nations,  and  to  cooperate  in  the 
3vement  i^the  Peiho  and  Whang-Pu  Riven.     The  proviaion  with 
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reference  to  the  latter  river  was  amended  by  a  new  international  agree- 
ment signed  in  1905.  China  also  agreed  to  raise  the  duties  on  foreign 
imports  to  a  minimum  of  5  per  cent  ad-valorem,  certain  articles,  however, 
remaining  on  the  free  list. 

In  accordance  with  Article  XI  of  the  international  protocol  of  1901, 
an  amended  conmiercial  treaty  was  concluded  between  the  United 
States  and  China  in  1903.  It  provided  that  the  diplomatic  officers  of 
the  United  States  may  permanently  reside  at  the  capital  of  China,  that 
American  consuls  shall  have  all  the  rights  of  any  other  foreign  consuls, 
that  American  cidzens  may  '*  frequent,  reside,  and  carry  on  trade, 
industries  and  manufactures  or  pursue  any  lawful  avocadon"  in  all  the 
ports  or  localides  opened  to  foreign  residence  and  trade,  that  American 
citizens  may  establish  bonded  warehouses  subject  to  necessary  regu- 
ladons,  that  they  may  engage  in  mining  operations  subject  to  the 
revised  mining  ri^;uladons  of  China^  and  that  American  trademarks, 
copyrights,  and  patents  shall  be  protected.  China  further  specifically 
agreed  that  having,  in  1898,  opened  the  navigable  streams  to  commerce 
by  all  steam-vessds  registered  for  the  purpose,  "citizens,  firms,  and 
corporadons  of  the  United  States  may  engage  in  such  commerce  on 
equal  terms  with  those  granted  to  the  subjects  of  any  foreign  power." 
The  Chinese  dudes  on  American  imports  were  set  forth  in  an  annexed 
tariff  in  accordance  with  the  5  per  cent  minimum  sdpulated  in  the 
intemadonal  protocol  of  1901;  the  duties  on  American  exports  were 
limited  to  a  maximum  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and  in  lieu  of  the 
former  special  system  of  taxation  of  foreign  goods  in  transit,  known  as 
*'likin,"  and  various  other  taxes  on  foreign  goods,  it  was  agreed  that 
one  spedal  surtax  should  be  collected  at  the  time  of  importation.  The 
United  States  consented  to  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of 
morphia  and  instrmnents  for  its  injection,  except  for  medical  purposes, 
and  agreed  to  relinquish  extra-territorial  rights  ''when  satisfied  that 
the  state  of  the  Chinese  laws,  the  arrangements  for  their  administradon, 
and  other  consideradons  warrant  it  in  so  doing.'' 

Thistreaty,whichhassincei903governedthetradebetweendieUnited 
States  and  China,  superseded  the  preceding  treaties  only  in  so  far  as  they 
contained  conflicting  provisions.  It  was  expressly  stated  that  ''all  the 
provisions  of  the  several  treaties  between  the  United  States  and  China 
which  were  in  force  on  the  first  dayof  January,  A.  D.  1900,  are  continued 
in  full  force  and  effect  except  in  so  far  as  they  are  modified  by  the 
present  Treaty  or  other  treades  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party.'' 

a)MM£RCIAL  TREATIES  WITH  JAPAN. 

Another  country  in  which  the  trade  of  the  United  States  has  been 
largely  dependent  upon  rights  established  by  treaty  is  Japan.  Until 
the  United  States  obtained  a  treaty  in  1854,  the  foreign  trade  of  Japan 
was  insignificant  and  was  practically  confined  to  China,  Korea,  Holland, 
and  Portugal.    At  times  only  the  Chinese  and  Dutch  were  allowed  to 
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trade  in  Japan,  the  trade  of  Holland  in  1845  being  limited  to  one  port.* 
The  United  States  made  various  attempts  to  negotiate  a  commercial 
treaty  with  Japan  during  the  years  1832  to  1852,  but  without  success, 
and  without  such  treaty  regular  trade  with  Japan  was  impossible. 

The  subject  concerning  which  Japan  was  finally  forced  to  make  a  treaty 
was  that  of  obtaining  redress  for  the  mistreatment  of  American  sailors 
who  had  been  shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Japan.  In  1852,  Commodore 
M.  C.  Perry  was  intrusted  with  the  mission  of  securing  a  treaty,  and  after 
much  negotiation,  enforced  by  the  display  of  all  the  naval  power  at  his 
command,  a  "treaty  of  peace,  amity,  and  commerce"  was  concluded  in 
March  1 854.  It  was  but  the  merest  beginning  of  more  extensive  trade 
privileges  which  were  obtained  later.  Two  ports  were  opened  to 
American  vessels  as  places  where  wood,  water,  provisions,  coal,  and 
supplies  might  be  obtained.  The  protection  of  shipwrecked  sailors, 
passengers,  and  cargoes  was  promised.  Trading  according  to  regula- 
tions established  by  Japan  was  to  be  permitted  at  the  two  treaty  ports; 
American  consuls  were  to  be  received  at  one  of  these  ports,  and  the 
United  States  was  promised  most-favored-nation  treatment. 

The  treaty  negotiated  by  Commodore  Perry  was  soon  after  followed 
by  two  more  extensive  treaties.  In  1857  a  "commercial  and  consular 
treaty"  was  concluded.  American  vessels  were  admitted  at  three 
ports,  instead  of  at  but  two,  American  citizens  were  permitted  to 
reside  permanently  at  two  ports,  an  American  vice-consul  was  admitted 
at  one  additional  port,  and  it  was  agreed  that"Americans  committing 
offenses  in  Japan  shall  be  tried  by  the  American  Consul  General  or 
Consul,  and  sball  be  punished  according  to  American  laws." 

This  treaty  was  in  the  following  year  superseded  by  a  "treaty  of 
commerce  and  navigation,"  which  permitted  an  American  diplomatic 
agent  to  reside  at  Yedo,  and  American  consuls  to  reside  at  all  the 
Japanese  ports  open  to  American  commerce,  reciprocal  privileges  being 
granted  to  Japan.  A  number  of  additional  Japanese  treaty  ports  were 
specified  where  American  citizens  were  permitted  to  lease  ground, 
purchase  buildings,  erect  dwellings  and  warehouses,  and  conduct  trade. 
The  import  and  export  duties  to  be  paid  at  these  ports  were  fixed  in  a 
tariff  schedule  appended  to  the  treaty,the  opium  trade  was  prohibited, 
and  various  trade  regulations  were  agreed  upon.  It  was  also  agreed 
that  American  citizens  in  Japan  should  be  allowed  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion. 

Similar  treaties  were  made  by  Japan  with  Great  Britain,  France,  Hol- 
land, Prussia,  and  Russia,  which  were  followed  by  severe  anti-foreign 
disturbances,  the  American  legation  being  burned.  Moreover,  the  par- 
tuans  of  the  Mikado  refused  to  recognize  the  treaties  which  had  been 
made  by  the  Tokugawa  Shogun's  Government.  When  the  Prince 
Daimvo  of  Chocu.  who  controlled  the  Straits  of  Shimonoseki,  closed  the 
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and  navigatioQt''  which  was  signed  in  Febraaiy  of  diat  year,  containi 
most  (tf  ^e  provisions  of  the  former  treatyy  but  differs  from  it  in  that  it 
provides  that  future  import  tariffs  shall  be  "r^;ulated  either  by  treaty 
between  the  two  countries  or  by  the  intemad  legislation  of  each/' 
Pending  the  negotiation  of  a  special  tariff  treaty,  it  was  later  agreed  in  a 
special  protocol  that  the  tariff  provisions  of  the  treaty  of  1894  ^hoM 
remain  in  force.  The  treaty  of  191 1  guaranteed  the  inviolability  of 
dwdlingg  and  places  of  business,  abolished  all  transit  dudes,  pronused 
equality  of  treatment  with  native  citizens  or  subjects  in  matters  of 
warehouses,  bounties,  facilities,  and  drawbacks,  authorized  corpora- 
tions and  other  associations  to  exercise  their  rights  in  the  courts,  and 
explicitly  guaranteed  complete  freedom  of  foreign  trade  and  navigation. 
There  are  other  commercial  treaties,  notably  those  with  Korea,  Siam, 
Borneo,  the  Barbary  States,  the  Kongo  Free  State,  Egypt,  Zanzibar, 
Madagascar,  and  Ethiopia,  which  contain 'provisions  differing  widely 
from  those  'contained  in  the  usual  commerce  and  navigation  treaties 
of  the  United  States.  Some  of  the  treaties  contain  special  provisions 
with  reference  to  the  import  and  export  duties  and  tonnage  dues  whidi 
may  be  collected  on  American  ships  and  cargoes,  and  some  specify 
particularly  the  places  at  which  trade  may  be  conducted  and  the 
maimer  in  which  it  is  to  be  carried  on,  while  others  deal  with  the  use 
of  rivers,  railroads,  and  other  means  of  transportation,  the  protection 
of  persons  and  property,  and  the  powers  of  American  consids.  Since 
the  trade  conducted  under  these  treaties  has  always  been  relativdy 
small  in  volume,  they  need  not  be  fully  described.^ 

INTERNATIONAL  CONVENTION^  AGREEMENTS.  UNimS*  AND  OriHER  ACTS. 

The  United  States,  jointly  with  other  treaty  powers,  has  become 
party  to  numerous  international  conventions  and  acts  dealing  with 
particular  matters  of  commerce.  Some  of  them  have  been  mentioned 
in  other  connections,  as,  for  example,  the  general  act  for  repression 
of  the  slave  trade  (1890),  the  international  protocol  made  at  the  con- 
elusion  of  the  Boxer  trouble  (1901),  the  new  agreement  as  to  the 
Whan^Pu  River  Conservancy  (1905),  and  the  intematicmal  conven- 
don  for  the  protection  of  literary  and  artistic  copyrights  (1902). 

The  United  States  is  also  a  member  of  the  Universal  Postal  Union, 
which  was  established  in  1874  ^y  ^  treaty  called  the  Universal  Postal 
Convention.  In  the  following  year  the  United  States  jcHued  with  16 
other  powers  in  the  establishment  of  an  '*  international  bureau  of 
weights  and  measures."  It  was  also  stated,  in  connecticm  with  trade* 
marks  and  patents,  that  the  United  States  is  party  to  the  "convention 
for  the  intematicmal  protection  of  industrial  pr(q)erty,''  if^ch  was 
concluded  in  1883  and  supplemmted  in  1891  and  1900.    This  convex* 

^See  7>Mtfcf ,  CmmmHoiu,  ImimmaK$mtl  Ads,  de^  I.  II,  sad  IIL 
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tion  deals  not  only  with  trademarks  and  patents,  but  with  the  protec* 
don  of  Gommerciad  names,  articles  at  expositions,  and  alien  residents, 
with  seizure  of  unlawfully  marked  goods,  and  with  the  maintenance  ot 
an  international  bureau.  The  United  States  is,  likewise,  party  to  the 
international  ''convention  for  protection  of  submarine  cables,"  con- 
cluded in  1884,  and  supplemented  in  1886  and  1887;  to  the  convention 
concerning  the  formation  of  an  international  union  for  the  publication 
of  customs  tariffs,  concluded  in  1890;  aiid  to  the  international  conven- 
tions regarding  the  importation  of  spirituous  liquors  in  Africa,  con- 
cluded in  1899  and  1906.  In  1903  and  1905,  international  sanitary 
conventions  of  which  the  United  States  is  a  party  were  concluded; 
and  in  1907  an  agreement  was  made  providing  for  the  establish- 
ment of  an  international  office  of  public  health.  The  United  States 
became  a  party  to  the  international  agreement  respecting  the  unifi- 
cation of  formulas  for  potent  drugs,  concluded  in  1906;  to  the  inter- 
national wireless-telegraph  conventions  concluded  in  1906  and  191 2; 
and  to  the  international  convention  of  191 1  for  the  unification  of  rules 
with  respect  to  assistance  and  salvs^e  at  sea.  In  1910  the  United 
States  also  ratified  the  international  convention  of  1907  respecting 
the  rigjhts  and  duties  of  neutral  powers  in  naval  wars,  but,  being 
contingent  upon  ratification  by  other  powers,  the  convention  did 
not  become  dSFective.^ 

The  United  States  is  party  to  various  other  international  conventions 
not  directly  concerning  commerce  and  shipping.  Those  here  mentioned 
are  important  in  that  they  tend  toward  the  uniform  treatment  by  many 
powers  of  the  special  commercial  matters  with  which  they  deal.  Were 
it  not  for  these  international  agreements,  more  special  conventions 
between  the  various  industrial  nations  would  be  necessary. 

'The  coaveatksia  was  tatllled  in  1909  by  Gemiany,  Austria-Hungary,  Denmark.  Mezioo. 
Tbe  NeUierlandB.  Rnaria.  Sweden.  Salvador,  and  the  United  States. 
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CHAPTER  XXXI. 

THE  HSHERIES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND.  1789^1860.' 

Piotperout  condition  of  fisheries,  1789-1860^  157.  The  whale  fishery,  158.  Whal- 
ing expeditions  to  die  Pacific  Ocean,  IS9*  Whale  producu  in  the  fbragn  trade,  159. 
The  whaling  industry  at  Sag  Harbor,  Nantucket,  and  New  Bedford,  160.  Dedine 
of  the  whaling  industry,  i6x.  The  cod  fishery,  161.  Bounties  in  aid  of  the  9pd 
fishery,  162.  Provisions  of  act  of  1819,  163.  Increase  in  tonnage  of  ood-fishing 
fleet,  163.  Fishing  rights  opposed  by  the  British  Goyemment  in  1815, 164.  The 
beginning  of  the  "fishery  quesrion"  in  1818, 165.  Exports  of  cod,  1830  to  1860^  165. 
The  mackerel  fishery,  166.  Herring,  halibut,  menhaden,  oyster,  and  lobster 
fisheries,  167. 

Except  for  temporary  difficulties  resulting  from  the  tariff  policy  of 
the  new  government  and  the  disturbed  state  of  foreign  affairs  which 
eventually  culminated  in  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  New 
England  fisheries,  quickened  by  the  stimulation  felt  generally  in  all 
lines  of  economic  activity  in  the  United  States,  had  from  1789  to  i860 
a  period  of  great  prosperity  and  expansion.  Throughout  the  colonial 
period  and  during  nearly  all  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury the  prosperity  of  the  fisheries  depended  mainly  upon  favorable 
conditions  of  foreign  commerce.  During  the  period  of  the  Napoleonic 
wars  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  was  in  a  continual  state  of 
uncertainty,  rising  and  falling  in  volume  according  to  the  rapid  changes 
in  the  commercial  policies  of  the  French  and  the  English  Governments. 
This  lack  of  stability  of  maritime  commerce  rendered  impossible  the 
successful  operation  of  the  fisheries.  With  the  downfall  of  the  Con- 
tinental system,  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  and  the  conclusion  of  the 
second  peace  with  Great  Britain,  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States 
was  restored  to  a  normal  state,  and  the  long  period  of  peace  which 
ensued  gave  opportunity  for  undisturbed  development.  Moreover, 
certain  internal  changes  in  the  United  States  were  of  even  greater 
benefit  to  the  fisheries  than  the  restoration  of  peaceful  relations  with 
European  nations.  The  growth  of  industrial  and  commercial  activity 
along  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  the  opening  of  the  Middle  West,  and  the 
economic  progress  of  the  South  were  attended  by  a  great  increase  of 
population,  which  brought  about  a  constantly  growing  domestic 
demand  for  all  the  products  of  the  various  fishing  industries.  A  home 
market  which  took  the  large  portion  of  the  product,  and  a  foreign 
market  that  always  absorbed  the  annual  surplus,  easily  made  possible 
the  successful  pursuit  of  all  branches  of  the  fisheries.  The  cod  fishery, 
^ndiich  besides  its  natural  advantages  received  subsidies  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  grew  vigorously,  its  area  widening  and  its  tonnagis 

*In  additioa  to  the  lefmaeM  indicated,  the  writer  of  these  diapten  on  the  fisheries  has  ooii- 
salted  an  nmwihlisiifd  woik  by  IVofcasca  Walter  S.  Tower  on  the  Hitiery  ^mFUh^tUs  of  tk$ 
UmUfi  Si€U$  Oui9U»  c/  lf#w  Bm^/tmi^  written  during  1906  and  1907. 
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increasing;  the  whale  fishery  recovered  from  its  prostration  and  reached 
the  climax  of  its  development;  the  mackerel  fishery,  which  was  of  only 
minor  importance  during  the  eighteenth  century,  became  a  notable 
industry;  and  other  fisheries,  such  as  the  oyster,  herring,  and  menhaden, 
assumed  a  position  of  commercial  importance.  For  the  sake  of  greater 
clearness,  these  various  branches  of  the  New  England  fisheries  will  be 
separately  considered. 

THE  WHALE  FISHERY. 

Until  after  the  close  of  the  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  New 
England  whale  fishery  had  a  precarious  existence,  sometimes  prospering, 
when  a  relaxation  of  commercial  restrictions  extended  the  range  of 
markets  and  caused  prices  to  rise,  only  to  meet  with  disaster  again,  when 
the  market  was  suddenly  limited  and  an  excess  of  products  brought 
about  low  prices.  Capital  was  not  lacking  and  whalemen  were  not 
wanting,  but  the  continual  state  of  uncertainty  of  political  conditions 
permitted  small  chance  of  success  in  a  business  in  which  so  long  a  time 
elapsed  between  the  inception  of  the  enterprise  and  the  sale  of  the 
product.  The  opening  of  the  French  market  in  1789  caused  a  tem- 
porary revival  of  whaling,  but  the  French  Revolution  and  the  war 
between  France  and  England  abruptly  terminated  the  short  period 
of  prosperity,  the  shipments  to  France  after  1792  not  even  paying 
costs.^  Trouble  between  France  and  the  United  States  in  1798,  to- 
gether with  commercial  legislation  during  Jefferson's  administration, 
caused  fresh  disasters,  and  though  there  was  a  partial  revival  by  181 2,  the 
war  with  England  broke  out  and  put  a  complete  stop  to  the  industry. 
Many  of  the  whale  ships  at  sea  when  the  war  was  declared  were  taken 
as  prizes  by  the  English  naval  vessels,  and  those  which  were  fortunate 
enough  to  reach  home  were  either  converted  into  privateers  or  lay  idle 
until  hostilities  were  over. 

With  the  return  of  peace  with  England  and  the  termination  of  the 
long  series  of  European  wars,  the  whaling  industry  revived  and  entered 
upon  a  long  period  of  unexampled  prosperity.  By  181 8,  the  gross 
tonnage  of  vessels  employed  in  the  whale  fishery  of  the  United  States 
was  16,750  tons,  the  highest  point  reached  up  to  that  time  since  the 
beginning  of  the  Federal  Government.*  The  next  forty  years  witnessed 
an  almost  continual  increase  in  the  size  of  the  fleet,  and,  though  given 
no  financial  aid  by  the  Federal  Government,  such  as  the  cod  fishery 
received,  whaling  soon  took  the  lead  among  the  fishing  industries  of  the 
United  States,  the  annual  value  of  its  products  durjng  the  later  years  of 
this  period  amounting  to  considerably  more  than  the  value  of  the 
products  of  all  the  other  fisheries  combined.  The  demand  for  whale 
products  at  home  and  abroad  grew  so  rapidly  that,  notwithstanding  the 
rapid  increase  of  producrion,  prices  tended  to  rise.     The  prices  of 

^Macy.  History  of  NonimekH,  150.       *lUport  cf  U.  S,  Commisskmer  of  Navitaium.  1910.  p,  210. 
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sperm  oil  and  whale  oil  were  considerably  higher  in  i860  than  in  i820» 
and  the  price  of  whalebone,  which  met  with  a  constantly  growing 
demand,  advanced  from  10  cents  to  about  90  cents  a  pound  during  the 
forty  years.^  Year  after  year  the  whaling  fleet  grew  in  tonnage; 
larger  ships  were  used;  better  methods  were  employed;  all  parts  of  the 
sea  were  visited  by  the  intrepid  whalers;  and  millions  of  gallons  of  oil 
and  millions  of  pounds  of  whalebone  were  brought  home  to  the  New 
England  ports  to  be  sold  in  domestic  and  foreign  markets. 

The  documented  tonnage  of  the  whaling  fleet  of  the  United  States, 
which  had  sunk  to  nothing  in  18 14,  was  35,391  tons,  gross  tonnage, 
in  1820.  Eleven  years  later  it  was  82,316  tons,  and  by  1841  it  was 
1 57,405  tons.  From  1845  to  i860  it  fell  below  180,000  tons  in  only  one 
year;  several  years  it  was  more  than  190,000  tons,  reaching  a  maximum 
of  198,594  tons  in  1858,  and  in  i860,  when  the  period  of  decline  was 
setting  in,  it  measured  166,841  tons.  From  1835  to  i860  the  fleet  aver- 
aged more  than  600  vessels  a  year.  The  annual  product  averaged 
1 18,000  barrels  of  sperm  oil,  216,000  barrels  of  whale  oil,  and  2,324,000 
pounds  of  whalebone,  representing  an  average  annual  value  of  about 
$8,000,000.^  In  the  census  of  i860,  the  value  of  the  products  of  the 
whale  fishery  during  1859-60  was  given  as  $7,749,305.' 

Until  1791  the  operations  of  the  deep-sea  whaling  vessels  of  the 
United  States  were  confined  to  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  that  year  a 
half  dozen  Nantucket  whalers  sailed  around  Cape  Horn  into  the 
Pacific  Ocean  in  search  of  sperm  whales.*  The  voyages  proved  suc- 
cessful, and  during  the  next  few  years  several  more  vessels  went  to 
the  new  hunting-grounds.  When  whaling  was  resumed,  after  the  war 
of  1 81 2,  the  Pacific  grounds  were  again  sought  out.  For  a  time  the 
Pacific  whalers  cruised  only  along  the  coast  of  Chile;  but  as  whales 
became  scarce  in  that  region,  voyages  were  made  farther  and  farther 
into  the  Pacific,  to  both  the  southern  and  the  northern  parts  of  the 
ocean.  By  1821  whaling-vessels  reached  the  Japanese  coast;  not  many 
years  later  the  whaling-grounds  along  the  northwest  coast  of  North 
America  were  discovered;  then  the  grounds  along  the  Kamchatka 
and  in  the  Okhotsk  Sea  were  visited;  and  in  1848  a  vessel  from  Sag 
Harbor  made  a  successful  trip  into  the  Arctic  Ocean.  By  1835 
most  of  the  deep-sea  whaling  was  carried  on  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Often  the  New  England  whaler  would  come  home  by  the  eastern  route, 
sometimes  cruising  for  a  while  in  the  Indian  Ocean  about  the  island  of 
Madagascar  or  at  the  entrance  of  the  Red  Sea,  to  secure  a  possible 
addition  to  his  cargo. 

Throughout  the  long  period  of  prosperity  in  the  whaling  industry, 
whale  products  constituted  an  important  item  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States.    Though  the  larger  part  of  the  oil  was  taken  by  the 

^Tower.  Hillary  oitkeAmencm^  WkaU  Fishtry,  12S. 

'Goode.  F4skmri€s  ami  Pitktry  InduHrus  cf  United  Siaies,  sec  v,  II.  p.  170. 

*U.  S.  CoMiiff  1860,  MiiscOameoms  SiaHsHcs,  550. 
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domestic  market,  millions  of  gallons  of  oil,  as  well  as  millions  of  pounds 
.  of  spermaceti  candles,  were  exported,  and  nearly  all  the  whalebone  was 
sold  in  foreign  markets.  New  York  and  Boston  were  the  important 
centers  of  the  export  trade.  Until  about  1840  the  chief  foreign 
markets  for  sperm  oil  were  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  most 
of  the  whalebone  exported  went  to  France  and  the  Hanse  towns,  and 
the  exports  of  whale  oil  were  sold  chiefly  to  the  Hanse  towns,  Holland, 
and  Belgium.  Afterwards  England  became  the  chief  market  for  sper- 
maceti, and  also  bought  large  quantities  of  whalebone,  ^ile  the  whale 
oil  continued  to  be  exported  to  the  ports  of  northern  Europe,  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  to  South  America.  For  the  two  decades  following 
1840  the  average  annual  exports  of  sperm  oil  exceeded  710,000  gallons, 
while  those  of  whale  and  other  fish  exceeded  1,193,000  gallons;  the 
quantity  of  whalebone  exported  was  about  1,604,000  pounds.^ 

With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  vessel  from  Philadelphia, 
Newark,  or  Wilmington,  the  whaling  fleet  of  this  period  was  made  up  of 
vessels  from  the  ports  of  New  England  and  New  York,  Massachusetts 
contributing  by  far  the  largest  number.  Of  New  York  ports.  Sag 
Harbor  sent  out  the  largest  number  of  vessels,  its  largest  fleet  number- 
ing 63  vessels,  in  1846.  The  ports  of  Maine,  though  acquiring  promi- 
nence in  other  fisheries  during  this  period,  took  only  a  small  part  in  the 
whale  fishery  and  after  1845  abandoned  it  altogether.  Portsmouth 
(New  Hampshire)  was  a  whaling  port  for  a  few  years,  but  sent  out  only 
a  small  number  of  vessels.  Rhode  Island  took  a  much  larger  share  in 
the  industry  than  either  Maine  or  New  Hampshire.  There  were  as 
many  as  25  whaling-vessels  registered  at  one  time  from  Warren,  and 
Providence  and  Newport  each  had  several  vessels  during  die  years 
in  which  the  industry  was  at  the  height  of  its  prosperity.  In  Connec- 
ricut.  New  London  was  the  leading  whaling  port,  usually  standing  next 
to  New  Bedford  and  Nantucket  in  the  number  of  vessels  registered. 
Mystic  and  Stonington  also  had  small  fleets.^ 

In  Massachusetts  the  whaling  industry  flourished  especially.  Here 
the  industry  was  started,  and  here  it  reached  the  highest  stage  of  devel- 
opment. Dozens  of  Massachusetts  ports  had  vessels  engaged  in  whal- 
ing and  thousands  of  Massachusetts  people  gained  a  livelihood  from  the 
industry.  Of  the  many  towns  engaged  in  whaling.  New  Bedford  was 
by  far  the  most  prominent,  the  vessels  registered  there  usually  compos- 
ing, after  1840,  about  half  of  the  entire  whaling  fleet  of  the  nation. 
Before  the  Revolution  the  little  town  of  Nantucket  had  been  the  leading 
whaling  port,  and  during  the  early  years  of  this  period  Nantucket  had 
the  largest  whaling  fleet  of  any  New  England  port,  but  the  shallow- 
ness of  the  water  on  the  bar  at  the  harbor  entrance  prevented  the  entry 
of  the  large  whaling-vessels  of  200  and  300  tons,  which  came  into  use 

^See  Commtru  amd  NrndnatUm  of  Uniied  Siatts,  1840-1860. 
Tower,  History  efUu  Anurican  WkaU  Fisktryt  122. 
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during  thtt  period,  and  Nantucket  was  unable  to  maintain  the  lead. 
By  1830,  New  Bedford,  with  66  vesselt,  was  far  in  adyahce  of  its  nearest 
rival;  by  1840,  New  Bedford's  fleet  of  177  vesseb  was  more  than  twice 
as  large  as  that  of  Nantucket;  and  for  the  remainder  of  the  period  New 
Bedford,  together  with  the  other  small  toWhs  near  by-^Fairhaven, 
Dartmouth,  Westport,  Mattapoisett,  and  Seppican — formed  the  center 
of  the  most  extensive  whaling  operations  ever  carried  on  from  any 
region  in  the  world.  After  1 847,  Nantucket,  New  London,  Sag  Harbor, 
and  other  ports  began  to  decline  as  whaling  centers,  but  New  Bedford 
continued  to  develop  unril  1857,  at  which  rime  its  fleet  numbered  329 
vessels,  valued  at  more  than  ^12,000,000  and  employing  over  10,000 
seamen.^ 

The  closing  years  of  this  period  marked  the  beginning  of  a  decline 
of  the  whale  fishery.  Whsdes  were  becoming  scarcer,  the  risk  and 
danger  involved  in  expediuons  to  Arctic  laritudes  made  the  chances 
of  profit  very  uncertain,  and  the  rapidly  expanding  manufacturing 
industries  of  New  England  offered  a  more  favorable  field  for  invest- 
ment. Moreover,  just  as  the  producricHi  of  whale  oil  began  to  fall 
oflF  and  its  price  was  advancing,  a  new  source  of  oil  was  found  in  the 
petroleum  fields  of  Pennsylvania.  For  many  years  the  countless 
barrels  of  oil  brought  home  by  the  New  England  whalers  had  furnished 
light  for  many  homes,  streets,  and  lighthouses  in  America  and  Europe; 
but  the  whale-oil  lamps  and  the  spermaceri  candles  were  soon  to  give 
way  to  illumination  by  kerosene,  and  whale^nl  lubricants  also  were 
eventually  to  be  displaced  by  other  animal  oils  and  by  petroleum  prod- 
ucts. The  prosperous  days  of  the  whalers  ended  when  oil  poured 
forth  from  the  rocks  beneath  the  surface  of  the  earth  at  Titusville, 
Pennsylvania. 

THE  COD  FISHERY. 

In  Chapter  IX  it  has  been  noted  that  the  cod  fishery  in  1789,  though 
it  had  partially  recovered  from  the  eflFects  of  the  long  suspension  of  the 
industry  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  was  by  no  means  as  profitable 
as  it  had  been  during  colonial  days.  When  the  new  Government 
imposed  import  duties  on  mcJasses,  rum,  hooks  and  lines,  lead,  cordage, 
duck,  hemp,  twine,  and  other  articles  used  extensively  by  the  fisher- 
men, the  small  margin  of  profit  was  almost  entirely  extinguished. 
Appeals  from  the  members  of  G>ngress  from  New  England  caused  a 
reduction  of  the  duty  originally  proposed  on  molasses  and  also  secured 
the  insertion  in  the  tariflF  act  of  a  clause  allowing,  in  lieu  of  a  drawback 
of  the  duty  on  salt  used  in  curing  fish,  a  bounty  of  5  cents  on  every 
quintal  of  dried  fish  and  a  like  ainount  on  every  barrel  of  pickled  fish 
exported  abroad.^  The  relief  afforded  by  these  bounries  was  not 
adequate  to  offset  the  losses  occasioned  by  the  increased  cost  of  salt 

*Tofwco  Birtaty  €f  th€  Anmieum  Wluk  Fukery.  54.  W.  S.  Stetafff  fli  Lflrf».  I.  27. 
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and  other  fishing  equipment;  moreover,  at  was  pointed  out  by  smne 
Marblehead  fishermen,  the  bounty  on  exports  did  not  usuatty  afford 
relief  and  assistance  to  the  men  actually  employed  in  fishing.^  So 
unprofitable  did  fishing  for  cod  become  that,  in  1790,  33  vessels  of 
Marblehead  were  withdrawn  from  service.^  The  General  Court  of 
Massachusetts  sent  a  memorial  to  Congress  calling  attention  to  the 
low  state  of  the  industry  and  asking  further  relief.  The  memorial  was 
referred  to  Thomas  Jefferson,  then  Secretary  of  State,  who,  in  1791, 
made  a  report  to  Congress  in  which  he  recited  the  facts  presented  in  the 
memorial,  enumerated  the  advantages  possessed  by  American  fisher- 
men, and  called  attention  to  the  disadvantages  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  provisions  of  the  tariff  law  of  1789.' 

Congress,  realizing  the  inadequacy  of  the  previous  measure  for 
relief  from  the  burden  of  the  salt  duty,  in  February  1792  enacted  a  law 
which  would  afford  assistance  directly  to  the  fishermen.*  The  bounties 
on  the  exportation  of  dried  and  pickled  fish  were  discondnued,  and  the 
drawback  of  the  duty  on  imported  salt  was  commuted  toi  allowances 
to  the  owners  and  crews  of  the  vessels  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery. 
The  allowances  were  proportioned  in  accordance  with  the  amount  of 
salt  likely  to  be  used  on  the  various  vessels.  Craft  of  from  5  to  20  tons 
received  each  year  ^i  per  ton;  those  between  20  and  30  tons  received 
$1.50;  and  those  above  30  tons  received  $2.50,  the  maximum  annual 
allowance  for  a  single  vessel  not  to  exceed  $170.  To  be  entitled  to  the 
allowance  the  vessel  had  to  be  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery  at  least  4 
months  during  the  regular  season,  which  extended  from  the  last  of 
February  to  the  last  of  November.  Three-eighths  of  the  allowance 
was  paid  to  the  owner  of  the  vessel,  and  the  remainder  was  divided 
among  the  crew  in  proportion  to  their  individual  catch  of  fish. 

In  May  1792,  because  of  the  passage  of  an  act  fixing  a  bushel  of  salt 
for  the  payment  of  duty  at  56  pounds,  although  a  bushel  was  by  meas- 
urement usually  from  70  to  80  pounds,  the  allowances  were  increased 
20  per  cent,  and  at  the  same  time  a  bounty  of  8  cents  was  granted  on 
every  barrel  of  pickled  fish  exported.^  When  in'  r797  the  duty  on  salt 
was  raised  from  12  cents  to  20  cents  a  bushel,  the  bounty  on  exports  of 
pickled  fish  was  increased  to  12  cents  a  barrel,  and  the  rate  of  allow- 
ances to  vessels  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery  was  increased  one^third,  or 
to  amounts  ranging  from  $1.60  to  ^3.50  per  ton  per  year,  with  a  maxi- 
mum annual  allowance  of  $272  to  a  single  vessel.^  In  1807,  when  the 
duty  on  salt  was  removed,  the  bounties  and  allowances  were  both  dis- 
continued,* but  when  in  18 13  a  duty  of  20  cents  a  bushel  was  again 
placed  on  salt,  the  system  of  bounties  and  allowances  was  reestablished;^ 
20  cents  was  paid  on  every  barrel  of  pickled  fish  exported,  provided  it 

^Americin  State  Pl^wfi,  Comm§n§  ^md  N^wifoikm,  I,  IS.  Vdtf.,  S. 
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had  been  cured  with  imported  salt  upon  which  the  duty  had  been  paid 
and  the  scale  of  allowances  fixed  by  the  act  of  1797  was  restored.  The 
duty  on  salt  and  the  allowances  were  to  continue  for  one  year  after 
the  conclusion  of  peace  with  England,  but  by  a  subsequent  act  they 
were  continued  without  limitation.^  In  18 19  the  rate  of  allowances 
was  again  raised,  because  it  was  thought  the  amounts  previously  paid 
were  not  large  enough  to  constitute  a  drawback  of  the  entire  duty  on 
the  imported  salt  used  in  the  cod  fishery.' 

By  the  act  of  18 19  the  following  rates  were  established:  On  vessels 
measuring  from  5  to  30  tons,  $3.50  per  ton;  on  vessels  measuring  more 
than  30  tons,  if  employed  in  the  cod  fishery  at  least  4  months  during  the 
year,  $\  per  ton;  on  vessels  measuring  more  than  30  tons,  having  a 
crew  of  not  less  than  10  persons  and  employed  at  sea  exclusively  in  the 
cod  fishery  for  3^  months  during  the  year,  $3.50  per  ton.  Vessels 
on  which  allowances  were  paid  under  this  law  had  to  be  inspected  as  to 
seaworthiness,  equipment,  and  the  number  and  nationality  of  their 
crews.  The  master  and  three-fourths  of  the  crew  must  be  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  Fishermen  on  the  vessels  were  to  be  paid  by  divi- 
sion of  fish  or  by  a  share  in  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  fish  caught. 
A  regular  log-book  had  to  be  kept  day  by  day,  arrivals  and  departures 
had  to  be  recorded  with  the  proper  Government  officials;  the  time 
the  vessel  must  be  employed  at  sea  was  4  months,  though  it  did  not 
have  to  be  in  continuous  voyage;  and  if  the  vessel  measured  over  30 
tons  it  was  entitled  to  a  certain  allowance  if  at  sea  only  3^  months.  In 
1830  the  duty  on  salt  was  reduced  to  15  cents  a  bushel;'  it  fell  to 
8  cents  a  bushel  by  1842,^  and  was  changed  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem 
in  1846,  the  duty  amounting  thereafter  to  less  than  2  cents  per  bushel.* 
Notwithstanding  the  reduction  of  the  salt  duty,  the  allowances  to 
vessels  engaged  in  the  cod  fishery  were  continued.  Several  attempts 
were  made  to  secure  their  repeal  or  modification,  both  because  of  the 
reduction  of  the  salt  duty  and  because  of  changes  in  the  fishery  which 
helped  further  to  make  the  amounts  of  the  allowances  proportionately 
larger  than  the  sums  paid  as  salt  duties,  but  it  was  not  until  1866  that 
the  system  was  discontinued.  The  bounty  oh  exports  of  pickled  fish 
was  replaced  in  1846  by  a  drawback  of  the  duty  on  foreign  salt  used  in 
preparing  fish  for  export. 

The  assistance  given  by  the  Federal  Government  and  the  increased 
range  of  foreign  markets  proved  beneficial  to  the  cod  fishery.  From 
about  25,000  tons  in  1790^  the  gross  tonnage  of  the  New  England  fleet 
grew  to  42,746  tons  in  1798.  Trouble  with  France  and  England 
caused  a  temporary  depression  from  1799  to  1801,  but  by  1802  the 

W.  S,  SUOuies  ai  Large,  III.  254.  *Ibid.,  520.  *iMJ.,  IV.  419. 

*Ihid.,  v.  548.  see.  4.  *Ibid..  IX,  4a.  sec.  3. 

*Ixi  1790.  the  tonnase  of  the  cod.  whale,  and  mackerel  fleets  combined  was  28,348  ton3.  The 
figura  given  for  1798  were  for  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries.  The  mackerel  fleet  at  that  time 
was  uaimpoftant    Report  cf.  U,  S.  Commissioner  0/  ffavigtUion,  19 10,  p.  211. 
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tonnage  was  as  large  as  it  had  been  in  1798,  and  by  1807  it  had  u 
to  70»3o6  tons.  The  embargo  and  non-intercourse  acts  caused  another 
depression,  and  though  the  tonnage  figures  for  181 1  (439234)  indicated 
a  partial  recovery  of  the  industry,  the  war  with  England  intervened, 
not  only  putting  a  stop  to  further  development,  but  causing  the  ton- 
nage to  shrink  to  the  lowest  point  ever  recorded  since  the  establishment 
of  the  Federal  Government.  After  the  war  recovery  was  rapid,  the 
gross  tonnage  rising  to  76,078  tons  in  18 19,  the  highest  point  reached 
up  to  that  time.  From  1820  to  i860  the  cod  fishery  was  generally 
prosperous,  and  though  there  were  occasional  periods  of  slight  depres- 
sion, the  industry  on  the  whole  showed  a  gradual  and  steady  develop- 
ment. The  highest  tonnage  ever  employed  in  the  cod  fishery  was  for 
the  year  i860,  when  it  reached  136,654  tons,  gross  tonnage.^ 

During  the  war  of  181 2  the  visits  of  the  New  England  vessels  to  the 
northern  fishing-grounds  were  discontinued.  After  peace  was  estab- 
lished  the  British  authorities  in  Canada  tried  to  prevent  the  resumption 
of  this  branch  of  the  fisheries  by  the  vessels  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  asserted  by  the  British  Government  that,  because  of  the  war  of 
181 2,  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  had  forfeited  the  privilege  given 
them  by  the  treaty  of  1783  to  fish  in  waters  under  British  jurisdiction. 
The  United  States  Government,  however,  claimed  that  the  rights  and 
liberties  in  regard  to  the  fisheries  bestowed  by  the  treaty  of  1783  were 
held  by  the  same  tenure  as  the  political  independence  of  the  United 
States,  which  had  been  granted  by  the  same  treaty,  and  that  the  former 
had  not  been  abrogated  by  the  war  of  181 2  any  more  than  the  latter 
had  been  forfeited.  In  the  negotiations  leading  to  the  Treaty  of  Ghent 
I  the  commissioners  of  the  two  countries  were  unable  to  come  to  an 

agreement  respecting  the  fishing  rights  each  was  to  retain,  and  the 
treaty  was  eventually  concluded  without  any  reference  being  made  to  the 
subject.  In  1815,  British  naval  authorities,  in  pursuance  of  the  policy 
adopted  by  their  Government,  seized  several  fishing-vessels  of  the 
United  States  and  took  them  to  Halifax.  The  vessels  were  soon 
released,  and  when  President  Monroe  protested  vigorously  against  the 
seizure  the  British  Government  disavowed  the  act.  The  affair  indi- 
cated the  need  of  a  definite  settlement  of  the  fisheries  question  and 
negotiations  were  opened  which  led  to  the  convention  of  181 8.  By  this 
convention  the  United  States  surrendered  the  right  to  parricipate  in 
tome  of  the  inshore  fisheries  along  parts  of  the  coast  of  British  pos* 
sessions  in  America,  but  secured  greater  faciliues  for  drying  and  curing 
fish  than  had  been  granted  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris.     However,  the  con- 

^oBBiae  la  Uk  cod  fithery  by  decades.  1820  to  1S60: 


lUO 60,S42 

1S30 61.554 

IMO 76.035 

ISSO S5.646 

1860 136.654 


Average  wumal  tonoafe  by 
decade*.  1830  to  1860: 

1830-40 65«I00 

1840-50 68.200 

1850-60 101400  tOM. 


l^aWfaliMi  <tf  l*«  C^inM  Stalcf .  i«M.  p.  670.    Statlftica  for  1820  iadade  eod  aad 
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vention,  though  adjusting  the  differences  between  the  two  countries  for 
a  time,  did  not  enter  into  details  sufficiently  to  afford  a  basis  for  set- 
tling questions  which  arose  later,  and  it  was  not  many  years  before  new 
disputes  made  necessary  the  negotiation  of  another  treaty.  The* con- 
vention of  1 81 8  marked  the  beginning  of  the  history  of  the  "fishery 
question/'  which  subject  will  be  discussed  in  a  separate  chapter. 

TTie  cod  continued  throughout  this  period  to  be  the  most  important 
food-fish  taken  from  American  waters.  There  are  no  statistics  of  the 
quantity  caught  annually,  but  the  gradual  increase  of  the  size  of  the 
fishing-fleet  indicated  that  the  amount  grew  constantly.  In  1859 
the  value  of  the  products  of  the  New  England  cod  fishery  was  about 
$3,000,000.^  The  exports  of  dried  fish  reached  a  maximum  of  567,828 
quintals  in  1804,  and  though  the  catch  of  subsequent  years  was  much 
larger,  the  growth  of  domestic  consumption  caused  a  decline  in  the 
volume  of  exports.  From  1790  to  1807  the  chief  foreign  markets 
were  Spain,  France,  Portugal,  and  the  West  Indies,  but  thereafter  the 
exponation  of  dried  codfish  to  Europe  gradually  declined  until  about 
1832,  after  which  it  practically  ceased,  leaving  the  West  Indies  the  only 
foreign  market  of  any  consequence.  The  exports  of  fish  during  the 
opening  y^ar  of  each  decade  from  1830  to  i860  are  stated  in  table  63. 

Table  63. — Exports  0}  domestic  fish} 


Year. 

Dried  and  smdked. 

Pickled. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

Bbls. 

Kegs. 

Value. 

1830 
1840 

1850 
4860 

quintals. 
229,796 
211,628 

cwt. 
168,600 
219,628 

1530,690 
541,058 

365,349 
690,088 

66,113 
42,274 

19,330 
33,815 

6,723 
2,252 

1,228 
2,433 

1225,987 
179,106 

91,445 
191,634 

^Compiled  from  Commerce  and  Navigation  of  the  U.  5.,  1830-1860. 

Massachusetts  and  Maine  were  the  leading  States  in  the  cod  fishery, 
though  New  York  and  the  other  three  coast  States  of  New  England 
had  small  cod-fishing  fleets.  The  cod  fishery  of  Maine  gradually 
increased  during  this  period,  until  in  the  last  decade  it  passed  that  of 
Massachusetts.  Many  new  settlements  were  planted  along  the  Maine 
coast  after  1789,  and  from  Kittery  to  Calais  there  was  not  a  single  vil- 
lage or  town  where  a  fishing  industry  of  some  kind  was  not  vigorously 
pursued.  Portland  and  Castine  became  centers  for  fitting  out  fishing- 
vessels,  as  many  as  500  being  equipped  annually  at  Castine  in  1850.^ 
Massachusetts,  though  retaining  the  lead  as  a  fishing  State  and  domi- 
nating the  whale  and  mackerel  fisheries,  fell  to  second  place  in  the  cod 
fishery.    The  output  of  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries  of  Massachusetts 

^U.  S.  Census  1860.  Miscellaneous  Statistics,  550. 
*McFarland.  Histaty  of  the  New  England  Ftsheries,  180. 
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in  1859  had  a  value  of  about  $2,600,000  as  compared  with  a  value  of 
$1,009,000  for  the  output  of  the  cod  and  mackerel  industries  of  Maine.^ 
In  Massachusetts,  too,  practically  every  coast  town  possessed  valuable 
fishing  interests.  Marblehead,  which  had  been  the  leading  fishing 
port  of  Massachusetts  for  a  number  of  years  before  the  Revolution, 
declined  relatively  in  importance  during  the  period.  After  18 18 
Gloucester  gradually  came  to  the  front  as  a  fishing  center,  and  before 
the  end  of  the  period  led  all  the  fishing  ports  of  the  United  States.  The 
value  of  the  products  of  the  Gloucester  fishing  industries  in  1859  ^^ 
$1,277,000,  nearly  half  of  the  entire  output  of  Massachusetts,  exclusive 
of  the  product  of  the  whale  fishery.  TTie  fishing  fleet  of  Gloucester  in 
that  year  contained  301  schooners, employing  over  3,500  men  and  boys.* 
Newburyport  held  a  position  of  importance  in  both  the  cod  and  mack- 
erel fisheries,  and  Beverly  maintained  a  number  of  vessels  in  the  cod 
fishery.  Boston  remained  the  important  center  of  the  fish  trade, 
and  also  furnished  a  large  part  of  the  equipment  for  the  fishing-vessels 
of  Massachusetts  and  the  other  New  England  States. 

Table  64. — EstimaUd  numhfr,  tonndgff  and  persons  employed  in  crews  in  cod  fishing  in  rSs3-* 


State. 

No.  of 
vessels. 

Tonnage 
of  vessels. 

No.  of 

persons 

in  crews. 

Maine 

1,269 

1,138 

125 

43 

10 

8 

63,477 

56,919 

6,228 

2,137 

475 

401 

8,183 

7,966 

875 

301 

70 

56 

Maaaachutetts 

Connecticut 

New  Hampehire. . . . 

Rhode  Itland 

New  York 

Total 

2,593 

129,637 

18,151 

'McFarland,  History  of  the  New  England  Fisheries,  171. 
THE  MACKEREL  FISHERY. 

Previous  to  1819^  the  mackerel  fishery  of  the  United  States  was  rela- 
tively unimportant,  the  total  recorded  product  of  the  industry  for  the 
15  years  preceding  that  date  being  only  about  235,000  barrels.'  Before 
that  year,  the  fish  were  used  largely  as  bait  for  cod»  and  those  which  were 
caught  for  food  were  taken  fresh  to  market.  The  first  trip  for  mackerel 
to  salt  on  board  the  vessel  taking  them  was  made  in  1818.  Thereafter 
the  mackerel  fishery  developed  rapidly,  and  in  1831  about  450,000 
barrels  were  salted  in  Maine,  New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts.^ 
After  1 83 1  the  industry  declined  for  a  time,  but  about  1840  it  began 
to  revive  and  continued  to  be  prosperous  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
next  20  years.  The  mackerel  fishery  is  always  subject  to  great  fluc- 
tuations. Unlike  the  cod,  the  supply  of  which  is  fairly  uniform,  the 
mackerel  are  found  in  widely  varjring  quantities  and  in  different  locali- 
ties from  season  to  season.    The  purse-seine  did  not  come  into  general 


^U.  a  Ctesus  I860.  Miscdlmmmmi  SMMfcr.  550. 
*McPar]and.  Bistory  of  the  New  Bngfmmd  Fisheries,  194. 
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use  for  catching  mackerel  until  late  in  the  century,  and  as  long  as  the 
fish  had  to  be  caught  with  hook  and  line,  the  quantity  taken  in  some 
years  was  small,  because  of  the  refusal  of  the  fish  to  bite.  One  example 
of  the  fluctuations  which  sometimes  occurred  is  shown  in  the  statistics 
of  the  Massachusetts  fishery  in  1859  and  i860,  the  product  for  the 
former  year  being  99,715  barrels  and  that  for  the  latter  235,685  barrels. 
The  average  catch  of  mackerel  from  1820  to  i860  was  about  200,000 
barrels  a  year.^ 

The  gross  tonnage  of  the  mackejrel  fleet  of  the  United  States  in  1830, 
the  first  year  in  which  statistics  of  its  tonnage  were  separately  recorded, 
was  35»973  tons.'  In  1840,  when  the  product  of  the  fishery  was  at  one 
of  the  lowest  points,  the  fleet  measured  28,269  ^oi^^f  l>ut  by  1850  it  had 
risen  to  58,111  tons.'  The  maximum  tonnage  for  the  period  was 
reached  in  1849,  when  it  amounted  to  73,853  tons;  in  1852,  it  was  72,546 
tons.  The  poor  season  of  1859  was  reflected  in  the  diminution  of  the 
fleet  to  26,1 10  tons  in  i860.' 

Massachusetts  possessed  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  mackerel 
industry  throughout  the  entire  period.  Maine  had  a  mackerel  fleet, 
but  the  mackerel  fishery  of  that  State  failed  to  grow  as  rapidly  as  its 
cod  fishery.  Fishermen  of  New  Hampshire  also  engaged  in  the  mack- 
erel business,  but  only  on  a  small  scale.  In  Massachusetts,  Boston 
was  the  leading  mackerel  port  almost  conrinuously  unril  1840,  when 
Gloucester  took  the  lead  and  has  ever  since  retained  it.  -Newburyport 
engaged  extensively  in  both  the  mackerel  and  the  cod  industries; 
Wellfleet  had  an  important  interest  in  the  mackerel  fishery,  usually 
ranking  next  to  Gloucester  and  Boston  after  1845;  ^^^  Hingham, 
Cohasset,  and  Provincetown  each  held  high  rank  in  the  quanrity  of 
mackerel  taken  and  cured.' 

HERRING.  HAUBUT.  MENHADEN.  OYSTER.  AND  LOBSTER  PKHERIES. 

The  period  from  1789  to  i860  marked  the  beginning  of  several  impor- 
tant fisheries  in  New  England,  some  of  which  in  subsequent  years  were 
to  exceed  in  extent  the  long-established  cod  and  mackerel  industries. 

The  herring  fisheries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Magdalen  Islands  yrttt 
extensively  developed,  and  many  fishing  towns  along  the  Maine  coziBt 
from  the  Penobscot  to  the  St.  Croix  produced  large  quantities  of 
smoked  and  pickled  herring.  Between  1845  ^^^  '^5  there  were 
pickled  annually  at  Lubec  from  400,000  to  500,000  boxes  of  smoked 
herring;  Eastport,  Millbridge,  Hancock,  and  several  other  towns  also 
engaged  extensively  in  the  business  of  catching  and  curing  herring.^ 

As  eariy  as  18 19  halibut  were  found  at  George's  Bank,  though  it 
was  not  undl  about  1830  that  the  business  of  catching  this  fish  for 
market  was  started  in  a  regular  manner.    Halibut  were  usually  brought 

'MacFutend.  HiHorynflke  N€w  Bmghnd  PisktrUi,  17a. 
Kmmm$n§  mmd  NmigaUtm  €f  UU  UmUd  SimUs,  iiSO,  p.  670. 
nCcFariaad.  Md^  187.  «/M..  17S. 
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to  port  alive  and  packed  in  ice  for  thipment.  The  extreme  risk 
involved  in  the  fishery,  which  was  carried  <m  only  in  midwintert  tended 
to  discourage  its  devdopmenty  though  by  1851  Gloucester  employed 
about  75  vttMeb  in  it.^  The  catch  that  year  was  valued  at  upwards  of 
$6ofiOO.  The  hak#  fishery  of  Frenchman's  Bay  was  also  developed 
to  some  extent  between  1840  and  1860^  and  considerable  quantities  sold 
at  Portland  and  Boston.*  Shad  fisheries  were  carried  on  locally  in 
neariy  all  the  important  New  England  rivers: 

The  menhaden  oil  and  fertilizer  industries  also  started  during  this 
period.  The  use  of  fish  as  ferriUiaer  began  at  a  very  eariy  period  in 
orfonial  history.  For  a  long  time  food-fish,  such  as  the  alewife  and 
shad,  were  employed  for  this  purpose,  but  as  these  fish  grew  in  value 
the  Ixmy  "mossbunkers"  or  whito-fish,  as  the  menhaden  were  usually 
called,  were  introduced  as  fertilizing  material,  and  the  farmers  along 
the  coast  caught  them  in  large  quanriries  to  spread  over  their  fields. 
As  early  as  1812  the  inhabitants  of  Rhode  Island  began  to  use  various 
fish  oils  as  subsdtutes  for  more  expensive  paint  oils.*  By  1830  the 
process  of  extracting  oil  by  steam-cooking  and  pressing  the  fish  was 
brought  into  use.  By  1850  there  were  a  number  <^  small  establish* 
ments  along  the  New  England  coast  engaged  regularly  in  manufac* 
turing  menhaden  oil,  and  the  introduction  of  the  purse-seine  for  catch- 
ing the  fish  about  that  time  greatly  stimulatied  the  industry.  At  first 
the  refuse  part  of  the  menhad^i,  from  which  the  oil  had  been  pressed, 
was  thrown  away,  but  it  was  soon,  discovered  that  it  could  be  used  as 
fertilizer  just  as  the  enrire  fish  had  been  used.  The  possibility  of 
securing  two  useful  products  by  the  same  process  enhanced  the  com- 
mercial importance  of  the  menhaden  and  c^>ened  the  way  for  a  great 
development  of  the  menhaden  fishery. 

The  pracrice  of  transplanting  oysters  from  Chesapeake  Bay  to  the 
shore  waters  of  Rhode  Island  and  Connecricut  was  begun  about  1840. 
The  value  of  the  oyster  fishery  of  Connecticut  in  i860  was  about 
^io,aoo.^  Fair  Haven,  Ccmnecticut,  was  one  of  the  fifst  places  in  New 
England  to  which  oysters  were  transplanted,  the  seed  oysters  being 
secured  first  from  New  Jersey  and  later  from  Virginia.*  So  large  did 
the  oyster  business  at  Fair  Haven  become  that  some  of  the  establish- 
ments maintained  branch  houses  in  dries  as  far  west  as  St.  Louis  and 


The  lobster  fishery  began  to  assume  a  posirion  of  commercial  impor- 
tance about  1830,  when,  vessels  from  Boston  began  to  make  regular 
trips  to  the  Maine  coast  to  secure  supplies  of  fresh  lobsters.  In  1843 
the  business  of  caiuiing  lobster  was  started  in  Maine.*  By  i860  the 
industry  had  developed  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  indicate  that  it  would 
eventually  take  a  hi^  rank  among  the  domestic  fishing  industries. 


^SftbiBc  JUpmi  m  Pnudfal  Piskerist  (Hottfe  Bnc.  Doc.  No.  23,  32  Coiiff.,  2  mm.,  p.  373). 

•MdTivteDd.  BMorycfikt  Nem  EngUmd  Piskeri€s.  179. 

*Goode.  PiMkirUt  mnd  Pisktry  IndusirU$  €f  ikt  UmiM  Staltf.  kc.  v,  I.  366. 

H;.  &  Gearai  1S60.  Jf^fMOoMOMf  SIflifilkK.  551. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

THE  HSHERIES  OF  NEW  ENGLAND  SINCE  1860. 

Devdopment  and  conservation  of  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States  since  i860, 
169.  The  change  in  the  relative  importance  of  fish  products,  170.  The  whale 
fishcfy,  i860  to  1910b  171.  Destruction  of  whaling  vessels  during  Civil  War,  and 
subsequent  dedine  of  the  whaling  industry,  171.  Cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  1 860- 
1910^  173.  Tonnage  of  vessels  in  the  tod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  1870-1910,  174. 
The  herring,  shad,  squeteague,  and  menhaden  fisheries,  175.  The  shellfish  fisheries, 
177. 

0 

There  has  been  since  i860  an  extensive  development  of  the  various 
fisheries  of  the  United  States.  The  increase  in  population,  the  growth 
of  the  transportation  system,  and  the  introduction  of  improved 
tnethods  of  preserving  and  transporting  the  products  of  the  fisheries 
have  greatly  increased  the  extent  and  range  of  the  market  for  food-fish 
and  permitted  the  exploitation  of  all  the  fishing  resources  of  the  country, 
many  of  which,  before  i860,  were  of  little  commercial  importance. 
With  the  development  of  the  inshore  fisheries  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  the 
lake  fisheries,  and  the  Pacific  coast  fisheries,  there  has  been  a  decline  in 
the  deep-sea  fisheries,  which  were  for  many  years  such  a  vital  factor  in 
the  commercial  life  of  New  England ;  but  notwithstanding  the  decline 
of  these  long-established  industries,  there  has  been  a  steady  advance  in 
the  fishing  industry  as  a  whole,  and  even  in  the  New  England  States, 
which  have  always  held  a  practical  monopoly  of  deep-sea  fishing,  the 
total  products  of  the  fisheries  are  as  great  now  as  at  any  previous  time. 

Though  the  fishing  'industry  has  developed  greatly  during  the  past 
half  century,  it  no  longer  occupies  the  important  position  which  it  once 
held  in  the  commercial  and  economic  life  of  the  nation.  Compared 
with  the  value  of  the  product  of  manufacturing,  agriculture,  or  mining, 
the  annual  value  of  the  products  of  the  fisheries  is  small.  Once  listed 
among  the  leading  exports  of  America,  the  products  of  the  fisheries 
make  up  at  the  present  time  less  than  0.5  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
exports;  and  for  nearly  a  score  of  years  the  imports  of  fish  into  the 
United  States  have  exceeded  the  exports.  In  New  England,  where 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century  and  the  early  part  of  th^  nine- 
teenth century,  commercial  prosperity  depended  largely  on  the  fisher- 
ies, to-day  dozens  of  factories  have  an  annual  output  of  greater  value 
than  the  annual  product  of  all  the  fishing  industries  of  that  section.  At 
one  time  the  whale,  cod,  and  mackerel  fleets  of  the  New  England  States 
formed  as  much  as  a  fourth  of  the  tonnage  of  their  merchant  marine; 
to-day  they  make  up  less  than  one-fiftieth. 

Like  the  other  natural  resources  of  the  United  States,  the  fisheries 
have  been  used  in  a  wasteful  manner,  but  fortunately  a  policy  of  con* 
servation  was  adopted  before  they  were  exhausted,  and  if  the  present 
method  c^  caring  for  and  replenishing  this  portion  of  the  natural  wealth 
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of  the  country  is  continued,  all  the  important  fisheries  may  in  time 
be  restored  to  their  original  abundance.  One  of  the  most  notable 
features  of  the  history  of  the  fisheries  has  been  the  conservation  work 
of  the  Federal  and  State  governments.  Thorough  and  careful  studies  of 
the  various  fisheries  have  been  made,  regulative  measures  have  been 
adopted  to  prevent  useless  destruction,  economical  methods  of  utilizing 
the  products  have  been  worked  out,  and  fish-culture  on  a  large  scale 
has  been  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  the  supply  of  many 
varieties  of  food-fish. 

A  compariscm  of  the  statements  issued  from  time  to  time  during 
recent  years  by  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  the  Census  Office  shows 
that  there  has  been  a  continuous  and  steady  growth  in  the  quantity 
and  value  of  the  fishery  products.  Table  65  shows  the  increase  in 
the  value  of  the  products  of  all  the  fisheries  of  the  United  States, 
not  including  Alaska  and  other  outlying  possessions,  in  the  years 
designated.^ 

Table  65. — Vdne  of  products  for  seUcUd  ytmrs  t98o-i8g8. 


1880 

1889 

1900-1904 
1908 


139,885,000 
43,780,000 

>49,398,000 
54,031,000 


'Combined  itatwCks  for  wiout  tectiooB  oC  the  oottntiy. 
compiled  in  different  ycnra  betireeiA  1900  ftnd  1904. 

These  values  are  for  the  catch  of  fish  as  brought  to  market,  either 
cured  or  fresh,  by  those  who  took  them.  In  many  instances  the  fishery 
products  constituted  the  basis  of  manufacturing  industries  with  prod- 
ucts of  considerable  value.  The  output  of  the  industry  desi^ated  in 
the  census  reports  as  '^  canning  and  preserving  fish''  increased  in  value 
from  $10,233,000  in  1890  to  $28,401,000  in  1908.' 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  history  of  the  fisheries  during  the  past 
several  decades  has  been  the  change  in  the  relarive  importance  of 
various  products.  Unril  1850  practically  the  only  fisheries  of  any  com- 
mercial significance  were  the  whale,  cod,  and  mackerel  fisheries.  In 
1908  the  oyster  product  led  all  species  of  fish  in  value,  the  quanuty 
marketed  having  a  total  value  of  $15,713,000,  amounting  to  29  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  all  fishery  products.'  The  nearest  rival  of  the 
oyster  was  the  salmon,  but  the  catch  of  salmon,  valued  at  $3>347,ooo, 
made  up  only  6  per  cent  of  the  total  product.^  These  two  were  the 
only  species  having  a  value  greater  than  $3,000,000.  Cod,  ranking 
third  in  the  list,  had  a  value  of  $2,914,000,  and  of  each  of  seven  other 
species — shad,  lobster,  clams,  squeteague,  halibut,  haddock,  and 
German  carp — the  catch  amounted  in  value  to  more  than  $i,ooo/xx>. 


^U.  &  Cmtm  Report.  FiOmUt  ofikt  UmMaSU$$i.  IfOi,  p.  10. 

*lftM..  2S0.  •IHd,.  24.  «/M..  not  iodudii^  the  mImmi  pradwt «! 
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Whale  oil  and  whalebone,  once  the  leading  fishery  products  of  the 
United  States,  made  up  less  than  i  per  cent  of  the  total  value,  codfish 
but  5  per  cent,  and  mackerel  only  2  per  cent. 

In  New  England  the  fishing  industry  as  a  whole  has  continued  to 
develop  since  i860,  and  Massachusetts  still  holds  the  distinction  of 
outranking  all  other  States  in  the  value  of  fishery  products.  However, 
with  the  rise  of  fishing  industries  in  other  sections  of  the  United  States, 
the  New  England  fisheries  have  lost  the  lead  which  they  held  so  long. 
Moreover,  there  has  been  a  notable  change  within  New  England  itself. 
The  deep-sea  fisheries,  which  were  once  all-important,  have  lost  prece- 
dence to  the  inshore  fisheries,  and  the  whale  fishery  has  almost  reached 
the  point  of  extinction. 

THE  WHALE  FISHERY.  1860  TO  1910. 

The  history  of  the  whale  fishery  of  the  United  States  since  i860  pre- 
Sttits  a  record  of  steady  and  almost  uninterrupted  decline.  Dr.  Walter 
S.  Tower,  in  his  History  of  the  American  Whale  Fishery y  page  72,  says: 

**  Practically  no  other  industry  in  the  country  can  present  anv  parallel  to 
the  revolution  that  the  whale  fishery  has  undergone  in  the  space  oi  sixty  years. 
From  a  business  representing  an  invested  canital  of  tens  of  millions  of  dollars, 
and  givtne  employment  to  tens  of  thousanos  of  men,  it  has  fallen  to  a  place 
where  wh ding  is  no  longer  of  any  great  importance  even  to  the  communities  from 
which  it  was  carried  on.  In  fact,  whaling  is  kept  alive  at  all  only  by  the  demand 
for  a  product  which  a  century  ago  was  regaraed  as  hardly  worth  saving.'' 

Petroleum  products  have  largely  but  not  entirely  displaced  whale-oil 
products  for  purposes  of  lubrication,  and  the  price  of  whale  oil  is  much 
lower  than  it  was  during  the  prosperous  days  of  whaling,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  production  is  much  smaller.  The  price  of  whale- 
bone^ however,  has  greatly  increased,  and  the  high  value  of  this  article 
is  the  only  thing  that  enables  the  whale  fishery  to  continue  at  all. 
Often  during  recent  years  only  the  bone  has  been  saved  from  the  car- 
casses of  captured  whales,  the  remainder  being  cast  adrift,  if  other 
whales  were  in  sight. 

During  the  Civil  War  the  whale  fishery  suffered  disastrously  from  the 
depredations  of  southern  commerce  destroyers,  at  least  50  whaling- 
vessels  being  captured  and  destroyed.  The  Shenandoah^  one  of  the 
mo«t  famous  of  the  privateers,  entered  Bering  Sea  late  in  the  war  and 
took  29  vessels,  of  which  all  but  4  were  burned  and  sunk.  This  whole- 
sale destruction  and  the  risk  involved  in  whaling  voyages  caused  a 
rapid  diminution  of  the  whaling  fleet,  many  vessels  being  sold  to  the 
Government  and  many  being  transferred  to  other  branches  of  the 
merchant  marine.  From  166,841  tons  in  i860  the  tonnage  of  the 
registered  vessels  engaged  in  the  whale  fishery  fell  to  84,233  tons  in 
1865,  a  decrease  of  practically  one-half  in  5  years.^ 


>JBifarf  ^  U.  S.  CommitiituW  qf  If^wjilfaii.  1910,  p.  212. 
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Just  after  the  close  of  the  war  there  was  a  revival  of  whaling,  but  it 
was  only  temporary.  The  condition  which  had  caused  decadence  to 
set  in  even  before  the  war  commenced,  the  growing  uncertainty  of  the 
business,  the  development  of  manufacturing,  and  the  competiticm  of 
petroleum  products^  operated  with  increasing  force  to  hasten  the  decline 
of  the  industry.  In  1866  the  registered  tonnage  rose  to  105,170  tons, 
but  the  following  year  it  ^as  less  than  half  that  amount.  There  was 
an  increase  to  78,486  tons  in  1868,  and  after  that  year  there  was  a 
steady  and  continuous  decline.  In  1871,  34  fishing-vessels  of  the 
Pacific  fleet  were  destroyed  by  the  closing  of  the.  ice-pack  in  the  Arctic 
CXrean,  and  a  similar  disaster  destroyed  a  large  number  of  vessels  in 
1876.  The  decline  of  the  whaling  industry  since  i860  is  shown  in 
table  66,  which  gives  the  registered  toniiage  of  the  entire  whaling  fleet 
of  the  United  States  at  ten-year  periods.^ 

Table  66. — Number  and  Umnage  of  the  whding  JUitf  by  dit^dis^  1S60  to  iQio, 


Year. 

Regirtered. 
(Number.) 

Vcoele. 

(Gmi 

tonoace.) 

Year. 

Regiitcred.- 
(Nitmber.) 

VcMeU. 

(Gra» 

tonnafe.) 

1860 
1870 
1880 

■  •  • 

299 
174 

166,841 
67,954 
38,408 

1890 
1900 
1910 

76 
36 

18,633 
9,899 
9,308 

During  the  prosperous  era  of  whaling  there  were  more  than  50  New 
England  ports,  as  well  as  several  ports  in  the  States  south  of  New  Eng- 
land, at  which  whaling  vessels  were  registered.  By  1880,  Massachu- 
setts and  Connecticut  were  the  only  States  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
possessing  whaling  fleets.  One  by  one  the  whaling  ports  of  these 
States  dropped  from  the  list,  and  the  number  of  vessels  registered  at  the 
other  ports  steadily  decreased.  From  Nantucket,  where  American 
whaling  received  its  start,  the  last  whaling  vessel  went  out  in  1869.' 
At  New  Bedford,  where  whaling  was  carried  on  before  the  war  on  such 
a  magnificent  scale,  the  fleet  dwindled  from  300  vessels  in  i860  to  20 
vessels  in  1910.'  In  the  latter  year  the  only  other  port  on  the  Atlantic 
coast  at  which  whaling  vessels  were  registered  was  New  London, 
which  had  2  sailing-vessels,  of  a  total  tonnage  of  482  tons.  In  1869 
San  Francisco  became  a  whaling  port,  and  being  near  the  principal 
whaling-grounds,  it  possessed  a  decided  advantage  over  the  Atlanric 
ports,  and  a  large  part  of  the  New  England  interests  was  transferred  to 
the  Pacific  coast.  Even  in  San  Francisco,  however,  whaling  reached 
the  climax  of  prosperity  about  1892,  and  since  then  has  steadily 
declined.  In  1910  there  were  14  whaling  vessels  registered  there — 
5  sailing  and  9  steam — of  a  total  gross  tonnage  of  4,720  tons,  appioxi- 
mately  one-half  of  the  tonnage  belonging  to  the  whole  country.^ 

^Rtpofi  of  U.  5.  Commissioner  of  Navigation,  1910,  p.  212. 

*Tower,  Hisiory  of  ike  American  Wkak  Fishery,  69. 

^Report  of  U,  5.  Commiisitmer  of  NaHtaikm,  1910,  p.  207. 

^he  value  of  whale  producta  takan  by  veitels  U  tbe  United  States  was  as  foUowa  duriag  tba 
years  desisnated:  18S0.  |»,324.000;  1S89,  11.404.000;  1899.  $722,000;  1903.  S497.000.  U.  & 
Census  Report,  Fisheries  of  the  United  SieUulPOi,  p.  77 
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ceo  AND  MACKEKEL  FISHERIES.  I860  TO  1910. 

The  cod  and  mackerel  industries  of  New  England  reached  the  point 
of  maximum  development  during  the  early  years  of  the  Civil  War,  the 
tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  in  both  fisheries  in  1862  amounting  to 
204,197  tons,  the  highest  figure  recorded  during  their  history.  Though 
these  fisheries  have  not  undergone  such  a  decline  as  the  whaling 
industry  has  suffered,  they  have  diminished  in  importance  and  for 
several  decades  have  not  held  the  commanding  rank  among  the 
fisheries  that  they  once  possessed.  By  1866  the  tonnage  of  the  vessels 
engaged  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  industries  had  fallen  to  98,231  tons, 
and  though  the  fisheries  remained  fairly  prosperous  for  a  score  of  years, 
they  failed  to  regain  their  former  state  of  prosperity,  the  fleet  reaching 
a  gross  tonnage  of  more  than  100,000  tons  in  only  one  year  (1873). 
Since  1885  ^^^  deep-sea  fishing  industry  has  suffered  a  marked  decline. 
The  rapid  increase  of  the  production  of  cheaper  kinds  of  food-fish,  such 
as  oysters,  salmon,  sardines,  herring,  and  shad — cheap  because  of  the 
small  expense  incurred  in  taking  and  preparing  them  for  market — 
caused  a  lessened  demand  for  the  costly  deep-sea  fish  which  for  so  long 
were  standard.  Many  of  the  ports  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts, 
which  for  over  a  century  possessed  large  numbers  of  schooners  and  other 
fishing-vessels  making  regular  trips  to  the  Grand  Banks  off  Newfound- 
land and  Nova  Scoria,  have  abandoned  deep-sea  fishing  altogether, 
and  their  fishermen  have  turned  their  energies  to  the  development  of 
the  inshore  fisheries,  finding  the  business  of  supplying  fresh  fish  to 
the  visitors  who  flock  to  the  numerous  summer  resorts  along  the  New 
England  coast  more  profitable  than  the  dangerous  off-shore  voyages  to 
the  distant  fishing-banks.  In  Maine,  which  was  the  leading  State  in 
the  cod  fishery  for  a  decade  before  the  Civil  War,  there  is  now  only 
one  port  ^  .^aged  in  the  bank  fishery.  In  Massachusetts  practically 
all  of  the  deep-sea  fishing  is  carried  on  by  vessels  from  Gloucester  and 
Boston.  The  tonnage  of  the  deep-sea  fishing  fleet  has  been  steadily 
diminishing Jbr  more  than  a  score  of  years.  Since  1890,  however,  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  small  craft  employed  in  taking  ground-fish 
neair  the  shore  has  gradually  increased  and  the  product  of  the  cod 
fishery  has  not  been  greatly  diminished  sinpe  that  year  and,  in  fact 
during  recent  years  has  usually  shown  a  substantial  annual  increase. 
The  starisrics  presented  in  table  67  of  the  cod  and  maqkerel  fleet  at 
ten^ear  intervals  since  1870  give  a  good  idea  of  the  state  of  those 
fisheries  during  this  period  r^ 

^Tbese  statiitica  are  for  Uie  cod  and  mackerel  industries  of  Uie  entire  country.  Over  90  per 
cent  of  the  fleet  beloocs  to  Uie  New  England  States.  Rgpoirt  of  U,  5.  Commissumer  of  Nmig^domt 
iPlO,  !».  213. 
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In  1908  the  total  catch  of  codfish  in  the  United  States  amounted  to 
110,054,000  pounds,  valued  at  $2,914,000.^  Massachusetts  contrib- 
uted 66  per  cent  of  the  total,  Maine  18  per  cent,  and  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  each  a  small  amount.  Compared  with  the  product 
of  1902,  the  catch  of  cod  in  1908  showed  an  increase  of  12,000,000 
pounds;  the  product  in  1888  was  120,000,000  pounds.  Of  the  other 
important  varieties  of  ground-fish  (the  halibut,  haddock,  hake,  and 
pollock,  which  like  the  cod  are  caught  almost  entirely  with  hook  and 
line),  the  catch  of  the  entire  United  States  in  1908  was  valued  at 
^3»726,ooo,  of  which  about  two-thirds  was  credited  to  New  England.^ 
The  mackerel  industry  in  1908  ranked  fifteenth  among  the  fisheries 
in  respect  to  value  of  product,  the  total  catch  for  the  year  amounting  to 
12,103,000  pounds,  valued  at  $848,000.  Of  the  total  catch  of  1908, 
Massachusetts  had  86  per  cent,  and  Rhode  Island,  Maine,  and  Con- 
necticut about  8  per  cent.'  Compared  with  the  catches  of  former 
years,  that  of  1908  showed  a  great  decline,  being  the  smallest  quantity 
taken  in  a  single  year  since  1898. 

Table  67. — NuHther  mnd  gross  tonnage  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  cod  and  mackerel  fisheries^  ky 

decades,  iSfo^igro, 


Vev. 

EnioUed  veweb. 

Liceneed  vesieU. 

Total. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

No. 

Tonnage. 

1870 
18S0 
1890 
1900 
1910 

1,561 

1,147 

840 

545 

395 

82,612 
64,935 
61,507 
43,694 
39,079 

731 

1,176 

619 

890 

837 

8,848 
12,603 
6,860 
7,935 
8,212 

2,292 
2,323 
1,459 
1,435 
1,232 

91,460 
77,538 
68,367 
51,629 
47,291 

A  notable  change  in  the  ground-fish  and  the  mackerel  industry  during 
recent  years  has  been  the  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  salted  fish  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  quantity  of  fresh  fish  marketed.  Previous 
CO  i860  practically  all  the  codfish  taken  were  cured  before  being  taken 
to  market.  In  1888  one-third  of  the  total  catch  was  marketed  fresh, 
and  in  1908  only  one-fourth  of  the  catch  was  cured  before  being  sold/ 
An  even  greater  proportion  of  the  mackerel  is  brought  to  market  in 
a  fresh  state.  Practically  all  the  fish  of  all  kinds  caught  near  the  shore 
and  a  large  part  of  those  taken  by  the  deep-sea  fishing-vessels  are  now 
carried  fresh  to  market.  The  introduction  of  gasoline  engines  in  the 
small  craft  employed  in  the  inshore  fisheries  has  greatly  stimulated 
the  growth  of  the  fresh-fish  industry  in  recent  years.  On  the  deep-sea 
vessels  the  fish  are  preserved  in  ice  until  port  is  reached. 


^U.  S.  Cenmu  Report,  Fisheries  ofths  United  States,  IPOS,  p.  53. 
*/M..  62.  *Jhid„  53. 


*Ibid„  56.  4t  seq. 
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THE  HERRiria  SHAD.  SQUETEAGUE.  AND  MEMIADD^  FISHEIUES. 

■ 

Though  of  less  value  than  shellfish,  cod,  or  mackerel,  the  herring, 
shad,  squeteague,  and  menhaden  are  important  fishing-products  of 
New  England. 

The  herring  fishery  has  been  prosperous  throughout  the  period  since 
the  Civil  War,  the  total  amount  of  herring  taken  in  the  United  States 
rising  from  43,000,000  pounds  in  1880  to  125,000,000  pounds  in  1908. 
Maine  has  always  led  in  the  herring  fishery,  and  in  1908  was  credited 
with  about  three-fourths  of  the  catch,  the  only  other  important  State 
being  Massachusetts,  with  23  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  taken.^ 
Three  industries,  the  frozen-herring  industry,  the  smoking  and  pickling 
of  herring,  and  the  canning  of  sardines  arise  from  the  extensive  herring 
fishery.  Frozen  herring  have  been  used  for  more  than  half  a  century 
as  bait  for  ground-fish,  and  as  the  deep-sea  fisheries  have  prospered  oc 
declined,  the  frozen-herring  industry  has  arisen  or  fallen  in  importance. 
For  more  than  a  score  of  years  after  the  Civil  War  a  large  number  of 
vessels  visited  each  winter  the  shores  of  Newfoundland  and  Nova  Scotia 
to  secure  herring  to  be  frozen  and  sold  to  the  New  England  deep-sea 
fishermen.  Since  1881,  the  Nova  Scotia  frozen-herring  trade  has 
dwindled  away,  but  a  small  fleet  of  vessels  still  goes  to  the  west  coast  of 
Newfoundland,  the  Bay  of  Islands  being  the  chief  point  of  its  operations. 

The  smoked  and  pickled  herring  industry,  as  before  i860,  centers 
around  Lubeck  and  Eastport,  in  Washington  County,  Maine,  where 
several  million  pounds  of  herring  are  prepared  each  year.  By  far  the 
largest  part  of  the  herring  used  in  this  branch  of  industry  come  from  the 
Passamaquoddy  region,  the  fish  no  longer  visiting  the  waters  around  the 
Magdalen  Islands,  as  in  former  years. 

The  most  important  branch  of  the  herring  industry,  and  at  the  same 
time  one  of  the  leading  fishery  industries  of  the  United  States,  is  sardine 
canning.  The  practice  of  using  small  herring  taken  along  the  Maine 
coast  as  a  substitute  for  the  European  sardine  began  in  1875,  when  the 
first  sardine  cannery  established  in  the  United  States  was  put  up  at 
Eastport.  Maine  has  always  held  a  virtual  mcmopoly  of  the  sardine- 
canning  business.  Ten  years  after  the  first  cannery  was  erected,  there 
were  30  canneries  in  the  State,  turning  out  a  product  valued  at  more 
than  $1,000,000.  In  1906  the  value  of  the  sardine  product  of  Maine 
wras  more  than  $4,000,000,  and  in  1908  the  canneries  of  that  State 
produced  68,216,000  pounds  of  sardines,  valued  at  $4,732,000.  The 
product  of  the  Massachusetts  establishments  in  1908  was  2,322,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $369,000.^ 

The  shad  fishery  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  fisheries  of  the  United 
States,  ranking  next  to  the  oyster,  salmon,  and  cod  fisheries.  Most  of 
the  shad  are  taken  from  the  rivers  of  the  Middle  and  South  Atlantic 
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States,  however,  and  the  quantity  caught  in  New  England  is  relatively 
small,  the  catch  in  1908  being  valued  at  less  than  $75,000.^  Like  the 
salmon,  the  shad  is  anadromous,  spending  most  of  its  life  in  the  ocean 
and  ascending  the  rivers  for  the  purpose  of  spawning.  The  largest 
part  of  the  New  England  catch  of  shad  comes  from  the  riven  of -Maine 
and  Connecticut.  In  many  New  England  rivers  the  shad,  as  well  as 
other  species  of  anadromous  fish,  have  completely  disappeared  on 
account  of  the  construcrion  of  impassable  dams  and  the  pollution  of  the 
water  with  refuse  matter  from  manufacturing  plants.  During  the  past 
few  decades  both  the  Federal  Government  and  the  State  governments 
of  New  England  have  taken  steps  t6ward  the  conservation  of  the 
shad.  Fishways  have  been  erected  to  permit  their  passage  over  the 
dams  to  their  spawning-grounds,  the  season  for  catching  the  fish  has 
been  limited,  and  fish  hatcheries  have1>een  established  for  the  artificial 
propagation  of  young  shad  to  be  planted  in  the  large  streams. 

The  alewife  or  river  herring  is  another  anadromous  fish  that  is  found 
in  large  numbers  all  along  the  Atlanric  coast.  It  ranked  twenty-fiist  in 
value  among  the  fishery  products  in  1908.  Like  the  shad,  it  is  found 
in  greater  abundance  in  the  rivers  of  the  Middle  Atlandc  States  than 
in  those  of  New  England,  but  it  has  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
local  supply  of  food-fish  in  New  England  since  colonial  days,  and  con- 
siderable quantities  are  sdll  brought  fresh  to  the  Boston  fish  markets. 
This  species  is  also  used  as  bait  for  deep-sea  fish,  and  in  Connecticut 
many  hundreds  are  salted  for  the  export  trade.  The  total  catch  of 
alewives  in  New  England  in  1908  was  valued  at  $81,000,  one-half  of 
which  was  contributed  by  Massachusetts.^ 

During  the  last  half  century  the  weakfish  or  squeteague  has  steadily 
advanced  to  a  posirion  of  considerable  importance  among  the  fishery 
products  of  the  United  States.  In  1908  this  species  ranked  seventh 
in  value,  the  catch  for  the  year  amounting  to  50,000^000  pounds,  with 
a  value  of  $1,776,000.  Most  of  the  squeteague  taken  are  caught  along 
the  shores  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  but  in  each  of  the  New  Elng|and 
States  south  of  New  Hampshire  a  considerable  number  are  taken  each 
year.  The  catches  of  Rhode  Island  and  Massachusetts  in  1908  were 
valued,  respectively,  at  $72,000  and  $58,000.' 

The  menhaden  fishery  of  New  England  has  been  of  but  little  impor- 
tance since  1879,  which  was  the  last  year  in  which  the  menhaden 
appeared  north  of  Cape  Cod  in  large  numbers.  Receiving  its  first 
start  during  the  decade  before  the  Civil  War,  the  menhaden  industry 
of  New  England  grew  steadily  until  1877,  at  which  time  there  were 
upwards  of  60  menhaden  oil  and  ferrilizer  factories  on  the  New  England 
coast,  representing  an  investment  of  $3,000,000  and  taming  out  annu- 
ally a  product  with  a  value  of  more  than  a  million  dollars.^    In  1880, 
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because  of  the  diminution  of  the  supply  of  iish»  many  of  the  factimes 
were  closed.  In  Maine  the  industry  was  completely  suspended,  and 
in  the  other  New  England  States  there  was  a  great  reduction  in  the 
output  of  oil  and  fertilizer.  The  decline  of  the  industry  has  steadily 
continued  almost  ever  since.  In  1908  the  catch  of  menhaden  in  New 
England  was  valued  at  ^142,009,  nearly  all  of  which  was  credited  to 
Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island.^  The  menhaden  factories  of  Maine 
were  not  operated  at  all  during  that  year 

IHE  SHELLFISH  FISHERIES. 

Nothing  emphasizes  more  forcibly  the  change  that  has  taken  place 
in  the  New  England  fisheries  than  the  fact  that  at  the  present  time  the 
oyster  outranks  in  value  any  other  fishery  product  of  the  section. 
It  is  only  during  recent  years  that  the  oyster  fishery  of  New  England 
has  assumed  a  position  of  importance,  and  while  the  industry  there  does 
not  approach  the  extent  of  the  fishery  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  district, 
it  has  made  such  rapid  progress  that  the  census  iA  the*  fisheries  taken 
in  1908  showed  that  from  the  standpoint  of  value  Connecricut  led  all 
other  States  in  the  production  of  oysters.'  The  practice  of  transporting 
oysters  from  Virginia  to  the  southern  coast  of  New  England,  which  was 
carried  <m  to  some  extent  before  the  Civil  War,  was  resumed  after 
the  dose  of  the  war  and  continued  until  about  1885.  The  production 
of  oysters  has  increased  steadily  ever  since  the  industry  was  estab- 
lished. The  output  in  Connecticut,  where  the  yield  has  been  greatest, 
increased  from  a  value  of  $386,000  in  1880  to  $i,o6a,ooo  in  1889,  and  in 
1908  to  $2,583,000.'  The  product  of  all  New  En^and  increased  from 
S37f<)C^  bushels,  valued  at  $655,000^  in  1880,  to  5,332,000  bushels, 
valued  at  $3,771,000,  in  1908.^  The  product  of  Rhode  Island  in  the 
btter  year  wm  valued  at  $969,000,  and  that  of  Massachusetts  at 
$218,000.'  The  oyster  product  of  Maine  is  relatively  insignificant. 
Of  the  Connecticut  oysters  produced  in  1908  approximately  two-thirdst 
representing  more  than  one-half  of  the  value,  were  sold  as  seed  oysters 
for  replenishing  old  beds  or  starting  new  ones.*  Practically  all  the 
oyster  beds  of  New  England  are  privately  owned. 

Next  to  the  oyster,  the  lobster  is  the  most  valuable  of  the  shellfish 
of  New  England.  It  ranked  fifth  among  the  fishery  products  of  the 
United  States  in  1908,  and  of  the  product  of  1 5,279,000  pounds,  valued 
dt  $1,931,000,  96  per  ceiy  was  credited  to  New  England,  66  per 
cent  to  the  State  of  Maine  alone.*  For  more  thaa  two  decades  th6 
lobster  product  of  New  England  has  had  an  annuad  average  value  of 
more  than  $1,250,000.    "flie  lobster  fishery  first  assumed  a  position 
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of  commercial  importance  about  1842^  with  the  establishment  of  a 
lobster  cannery  in  Maine.  For  a  number  of  years  there  was  no  rego- 
latioo  of  the  fishery,  and  because  of  the  practice  oi  using  young  lobsters 
for  canning  purposes  there  soon  came  to  be  a  great  diminution  of  the 
supply.  In  1879  the  legislature  of  Maine  enacted  a  law  prohibiting  the 
canning  ot  lobsters  except  from  April  i  to  August  i,  and  four  yean 
later  enacted  arMyther  measure  making  it  ill^al  to  can  lobsters  less  than 
9  inches  in  length  .^  Since  1 884  all  the  New  England  States  have  passed 
laws  to  protect  the  lobster  fishery,  and  in  no  State  can  lobsters  (^  less 
than  9  inches  in  length  now  be  taken,  and  in  all  the  States  the  destruc- 
ticm  of  the  "berried"  lobsters,  as  the  females  carrying  eggs  are  called, 
is  prohibited.  In  Maine  the  lobster-canning  season  was  curtailed  again 
in  1891,  and  in  1895  ^^  minimum  length  of  lobster  that  could  be  had 
for  canning  was  fixed  at  io|  inches.  The  last  act  pot  an  end  to  the 
lobst^-canning  industry,  but  failed  to  check  the  steady  diminution  of 
the  supply  of  lobsters.  About  1885  ^>odk  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Fisheries  and  some  of  the  State  officials  of  New  England  began  the 
artificial  propagation  of  lobsters  in  an  attempt  to  check  the  rapid 
decrease  of  the  fishery.  The  eaily  efforts  in  this  direction  were  attended 
with  but  little  success,  but  in  1905  a  method  of  rearing  the  young  lob* 
sters  through  the  early  stages  of  larval  helplessness  was  developed,  and 
since  then  the  lobster  fishery  has  been  slowly  gaining.  If  the  policy  of 
conservation  as  pursued  at  present  is  continued,  there  is  no  longer  any 
danger  that  this  valuable  fishery  will  become  exhausted. 

The  clam  fishery  c^  New  England  has  been  carried  on  since  colonial 
times  and  at  present  ranks  sixth  in  value  among  the  fisheries  of  that 
section,  the  product  in  1908  amounting  to  905,000  bushels,  valued  at 
^732,000.*  In  common  with  the  other  inshore  fisheries,  the  clam 
industry  has  developed  chiefly  during  the  last  half  century,  having  been 
<^  little  commercial  significance  during  the  years  before  i860.  In  both 
Maine  and  Massachusetts,  where  the  important  clam  fisheries  of  New 
England  are  found,  the  clam  is  the  basis  of  a  canning  industry  of  some 
importance.  Since  1898  there  has  been  a  steady  reducdon  in  the 
quantity  of  clams  taken  each  year,  and  investigations  and  experiments 
are  now  being  made  with  a  view  to  devising  methods  of  restoring  the 

clam  fishery  to  its  former  position. 
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Though  the  fisheries  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States,  exclu- 
sive of  New  England,  are  now  the  most  extensive  and  valuable  of  all 
American  fisheries,  it  is  only  since  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century 
that  they  have  reached  a  position  of  high  rank.  Throughout  the  colo- 
nial period,  while  the  fisheries  were  one  of  the  most  important  factors  in 
the  economic,  commercial,  and  political  development  of  New  England, 
the  fishing  resources  of  the  colonies  farther  south  were  generally 
neglected;  and  during  the  half  century  following  the  establishment  of 
the  National  Government,  while  dozens  of  New  England  ports  em- 
ployed thousands  of  men  and  hundreds  of  vessels  in  the  fishing  industry, 
the  fishing  interests  of  the  coast  south  of  the  Hudson  River  attained 
only  a  small  degree  of  commercial  importance.  The  early  inception  of 
the  New  England  fishing  industries  and  the  long-continued  neglect 
of  the  fisheries  in  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  were  due  chiefly,  as  has 
already  been  explained,  to  the  diflFerences  in  geographical  and  climatic 
conditions.  The  rigorous  climate  and  rocky  soil  of  New  England 
tended  to  repress  agriculture  and  the  early  inhabitants  were  quick 
to  seize  opportunities  to  engage  in  other  lines  of  economic  endeavor, 
such  as  fishing,  commerce,  and  manufacturing. 

Until  near  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century,  salted  and  pickled 
fish  were  the  most  important  products  of  the  fishing  industry,  and 
New  England  was  for  a  long  time  able  to  supply  the  demand  for  these 
in  the  United  States.  Having  the  advantage  of  an  early  start,  superior 
equipment,  and  proximity  to  the  region  of  the  sea  where  the  most 
popular  varieties  offish  suitable  for  salting  and  pickling  could  be  found 
in  abundance.  New  England  maintained  a  complete  monopoly  of  com- 
mercial fishing.  Until  the  development  of  the  railway  system  gave 
means  of  rapid  transportation  to  inland  points,  the  only  important 
markets  for  fresh  sea-fish  were  the  cities  on  the  Atlantic  seaboard,  and 
the  fresh  fish  sold  in  these  cities  were  largely  supplied  by  the  New 
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England  fishermen.  With  the  increase  of  population  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  steam-railway  service  the  market  for  fish  became  larger 
than  New  England  could  supply,  and  localities  along  other  parts  of  the 
Atlantic  coast,  as  well  as  along  the  Pacific  coast  and  on  the  Great  Lakes, 
began  to  take  a  prominent  part  in  the  fishing  industry.  The  possibility 
of  preserving  fish  during  long  shipments  by  the  use  of  ice,  and  the 
development  of  canning  processes,  enabled  many  fishery  products,  long 
available  only  for  local  consumption,  to  compete  universally  with  the 
cured  cod  and  mackerel,  and  brought  about  a  revolutionary  change  in 
the  domestic  fish  trade,  not  only  leading  to  the  extensive  development 
of  fishing  resources  outside  of  New  England,  but  transforming  the 
character  of  the  fishing  business  within  New  England  as  well. 

nSH  RESOURCES  OF  THE  ATLANTIC  AND  GULF  COASTS. 

The  fishing-grounds  of  the  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  south 
of  New  England  are  found  near  the  shore.  From  New  York  south- 
ward the  submerged  "continental  shelf,"  which  forms  the  important 
fishing-grounds  from  New  England  to  Labrador,  becomes  narrower^ 
the  line  of  lOO  fathoms  of  ocean  depth  approaching  within  a  few  miles 
of  the  Florida  coast.  Moreover,  the  water  of  the  ocean  in  this  region 
is  much  warmer  than  that  north  of  Cape  Cod,  and  cod,  halibut,  hake, 
and  other  varieties  of  ground-fish  indigenous  to  cold  water  are  not  found 
here.  Consequently  oflF-shore  fisheries  do  not  possess  as  much  rela- 
tive importance  as  the  oflF-shore  fisheries  of  New  England,  though  they 
are  by  no  means  entirely  wanting,  the  temperate  waters  of  the  ocean 
along  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  and  the  warmer  waters  south  being 
frequented  by  a  number  of  varieties  of  fish,  such  as  flounders,  blue- 
fish,  squeteague,  and  snappers,  which  constitute  the  basis  of  valuable 
industries.  But  while  the  character  of  the  ocean  bottom  and  the  tem- 
perature of  the  water  prevent  the  existence  of  ejctensive  off-shore 
fisheries,  the  configuration  of  the  coast-line  and  the  presence  of  numer- 
ous large  rivers  o^  both  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  slopes  afford  admirable 
conditions  for  large  and  valuable  inshore  and  river  fisheries. 

Along  the  entire  coast  from  New  York  to  Texas  is  to  be  found  an 
almost  continuous  series  of  sheltered  bays,  sounds,  and  lagoons,  the 
shallow  waters  and  sandy  beaches  of  which  form  an  incomparable 
home  for  many  varieties  of  shellfish,  both  mollusks  and  crustaceans, 
such  as  oysters,  clams,  scallops,  crabs,  shrimp,  and  prawn.  Of  the  14 
coast  States  in  this  region,  12  in  1898  had  oysters  as  their  most  valuable 
fishery  product,  and  in  the  other  two  oysters  ranked  a  close  second  in 
value  The  sheltered  water  of  the  bays  and  lagoons,  together  with  the 
fresh  or  brackish-waters  of  the  numerous  large  rivers,  afford  an  exten- 
sive feeding-ground  for  fish,  some  of  which  are  to  be  found  throughout 
the  year,  and  others  of  which,  particularly  anadromous  fish  such  as 
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shad  and  alewives,  come  at  regular  seasons  for  the  purpose  of  depositing 
their  spawn  in  the  upper  courses  of  the  rivers. 

That  the  early  inhabitants  of  the  Atlantic  coast  regarded  the  wealth 
offish  at  hand  as  a  valuable  part  of  their  newly  settled  domain  is  shown 
by  numerous  references  in  documents  and  letters  concerning  the  eco* 
nomic  resources  of  the  country.  At  Jamestown,  during  the  "starving 
time''  of  1609,  fish  formed  an  important  part  of  the  food-supply  of  the 
perishing  settlers.  It  was  reported  of  the  new  colony  that  ''they  have 
thirty  several  sorts  of  Fish,  River  and  Sea,  very  excellent  good  in  their 
kinds,  plentifull  and  large.''^  The  Dutch  settlers  of  New  York  and  the 
Swedes  who  came  to  the  shores  of  the  Delaware  commented  on  the 
variety  and  richness  of  their  fisheries.  William  Penn,  in  a  letter  to  the 
Free  Society  of  Traders,  said  of  his  great  estate: 

"Of  Fish,  there  b  the  Sturgeon,  Herring,  Rock,  Shad,  Catshead,  Sheepshead, 
Eel,  Smelt,  Pearch,  Roach;  and  in  Inland  Rivers,  Trout,  some  say  Salmon, 
above  the  Falls.  Of  Shelfish,  we  have  Oysters,  Crabbs,  Cockles,  G)ncks,  and 
Mushels;  some  Oysters  six  inches  long,  and  one  sort  of  Cockles  as  big  as  the 
Stewing  Oysters,  they  make  a  rich  Broth.  ...  To  say  nothing  of  our 
reasonable  Hopes  of  good  Cod  in  the  Bay."' 

In  his  Further  Account  oj  Pennsylvania^  written  in  1685,  Penn 
described  several  of  the  fish  and  the  manner  of  taking  them,  and  said : 

"Sturgeon  play  continually  in  our  Rivers  in  Summer.  And  though  the 
way  of  cureine  them  be  not  generally  known,  yet  by  a  Receipt  I  had  of  one 
Collins  ...  I  did  so  well  preserve  some  that  I  had  them  good  there  three 
months  of  the  Summer,  and  brought  some  of  the  same  so  for  England."  * 

In  A  Relation  oj  Maryland^  written  in  1635,  it  is  told  that — 

"The  Sea,  the  Bayes  of  the  Chesopeack,  and  Delaware,  and  generally  all 
the  Rivers,  doe  abound  with  fish  of  severall  sorts;  for  many  of  them  we  have 
no  English  names:  There  are  Whales,  Sturgeons,  very  large  and  good,  and  in 
Kieat  aboundance;  Grampuses,  Porpuses,  Mullets,  Trouts,  Soules,  Place, 
Mackerell,  Perch,  Crabs,  Oysters,  Cockles,  and  Mussles;  But  above  all  these 
the  Fish  that  have  no  English  names,  are  the  best  except  the  Sturgeons.''^ 

Robert  Home,  in  his  Description  of  the  Province  of  Carolina^  written 
in  1666,  said : 

"Here  are  as  brave  Rivers  as  any  in  the  World,  stored  with  great  abundance 
of  Sturgeon,  Salmon,  Basse,  Plaice,  Trout,  and  Spanish  Mackrill,  with  manv 
other  most  pleasant  sorts  of  Fish,  both  flat  and  round,  for  which  the  English 
Tongue  hatn  no  name."* 

And  in  Thomas  Ashe's  Carolina^^  written  in  1682,.  there  is  a  lengthy 
descriprion  of  the  various  fishing  resources  of  the  south  Atlantic  coast. 
Practically  all  the  broadsides  and  pamphlets  describing  the  oppor- 
tunities for  settlers  in  the  New  World,  in  enumerating  the  list  of 

M  Ptrfed  Descriplum  of  Virginia,  4  (Peter  Force,  Tracts,  II.  No.  8). 

"Myers  (ed.).  Narrative  of  Early  Pennsylvania,  West  New  Jersey  and  Delaware,  229. 

'/M..  265.  «HaU  (ed.).  Narratives  of  Early  Maryland,  80. 

*SalIey  (ed.),  Narratives  of  Early  Carolina,  69.  •/Wrf..  152-155. 
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articles  which  prospective  colonists  should  take  with  thetn,  mentioned 
a  supply  of  fishing  lines  and  hooks  and  material  for  building  boats  to  be 
used  for  fishing. 

But  notwithstanding  the  extreme  abundance  i^  fish,  there  was,  before 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century,  but  little  commercial  fishing  south  of 
New  England.  Large  quantities  of  fish  were  taken  for  home  use  by 
the  people  living  near  the  shore,  and  for  negroes  and  many  i^  the 
poorer  white  people  fish  formed  a  staple  article  of  food  the  year  around. 
The  Virginia  planters  regarded  the  rivers  which  washed  the  borders  of 
their  great  estates  as  a  valuable  source  of  food-supply,  and  each  planta- 
tion kept  a  supply  of  fishing  equipment.  Washington,  in  describing 
Mount  Vernon  to  Arthur  Youngj  wrote  that  its  margin  "is  washed 
by  more  than  ten  miles  of  tide-water"  and  that  the  whole  shore  was  one 
entire  fishery.^  In  common  with  many  other  planters,  Washington 
maintained  a  herring  fishery  as  a  by-industry,  usually  selling  the  sur- 
plus to  Norfolk  merchants,  who  sometimes  exported  small  quantities 
to  the  West  Indies.*  In  all  the  colonies  north  of  Virginia  a  small 
oyster  trade  was  developed  during  the  Colonial  period,  but  for  the  most 
part  it  consisted  in  the  peddling  of  oysters  through  the  villages  and 
cities  by  negroes.  A  few  vessels  from  New  York  engaged  in  deep-sea 
fishing,  and  from  the  towns  at  the  eastern  end  of  Long  Island  and  from 
some  settlements  on  the  coast  of  New  Jersey  a  small  whale  fishery  was 
conducted,  but  at  no  place  did  commercial  fisheries  develop  to  the 
extent  that  they  could  be  called  an  important  part  of  the  economic 
life  of  the  people.  The  chief  exports  were  products  of  the  soil,  and 
fishery  products  figured  but  slightly  in  either  foreign  or  domestic  trade. 

EXTENT  AND  VALUE  OF  THE  FISHERIES. 

During  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  fishing  industries 
of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  grew  slowly  but  steadily,  the  oyster 
fishery  in  particular  attaining  a  position  of  some  importance.  The 
first  attempt  of  the  census  officials  to  collect  information  concerning  the 
fisheries  of  the  entire  country  was  made  in  1 840.  The  statistics  col- 
lected for  that  year,  though  far  from  complete,  showed  that  in  several 
of  the  Atlantic  States  a  number  of  fisheries  were  firmly  established. 
In  Maryland,  7,814  persons  were  employed  in  various  fishing  industries^ 
chiefly  in  the  oyster  fishery.  North  Carolina  and  Maryland  each 
produced  more  than  70,000  barrels  of  pickled  fish,  and  North  Carolina 
a  small  quantity  of  dried  fish.  New  York,  Delaware,  and  Virginia  each 
contributed  over  20,000  barrels  of  pickled  fish,  and  New  York  ranked 
next  to  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut  in  the  value  of  whale  products 
reported.'    By  1 860  the  products  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Middle  Atlantic 

^WrUings  of  Washinptm  (Sparks,  ed.).  XII.  310. 

^Docununiary  Hislory  of  American  Industrial  Society,  I.    PhilUfM  (ed.) ,  PianiaHon  and  FnmtUr. 
1649-1863.  I.  190. 
*Tacker.  Progress  of  ike  United  States,  15S. 
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States  had  an  annual  value  considerably  in  excess  of  $1,000,000,  made 
up  mostly  by  the  oyster  product  of  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Virginia, 
and  Maryland.  The  Civil  War  brought  about  almost  a  complete  sus- 
pension of  the  fisheries  of  all  the  Southern  States  and  of  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  district,  but  with  the  return  of  peace  they  began  to  develop  on  a 
more  extensive  scale  than  ever.  All  the  fisheries  along  the  Atlantic 
coast  have  continued  to  increase  in  magnitude,  while  those  of  the  Gulf 
States,  which  were  hardly  begun  before  the  Civil  War,  have  grown  to  a 
point  of  considerable  value.  Table  68  gives  statistics  of  the  condition 
of  the  fisheries  of  the  entire  eastern  coast  of  the  United  States  in  1908.^ 

Tablb  68.— /wA/fy  industry  of  ilu  JtUuiic  and  Gulf  coasts  of  thi  Uniud  StaUs,  igo8. 


New  England 
SUtes. 

Middle  AUantir 
States. 

South  AUantic 
SUtes. 

Gulf  of  Mexico 
division. 

Kumber  of   penons  em- 
nloved 

22,157 
111,970,000 

8,201,000 
1,675,000 

2,094,000 
15,139,000 

54,163 
111,105,000 

7,280,000 
1,578,000 

2,248,000 
16,302,000 

17,961 
12,324,000 

1,073,000 
569,000 

682,000 
4,034,000 

15,481 
13,901,000 

2,805,000 
374,000 

722,000 
4,825,000 

t'**'^^**"  ••••••• 

Capital 

Ve«el8  and  boats,  with 
oatfit 

Appaxatua  of  capture — 
Siiore  and  accessory 
properties  and  cash. . . 

Value  of  products 

• 

From  the  standpoint  of  value  of  product  the  fisheries  of  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  led  the  fisheries  of  the  other  sections,  and  the  number  of 
persons  employed  in  this  group  of  States  was  equal  to  the  number 
employed  in  all  the  other  fisheries  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States. 
The  capital  invested  in  the  fisheries  was  only  slightly  less  than  in  New 
England.  In  each  State  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  group  the  oyster  is  the 
leading  product  and  makes  up  more  than  half  the  value  of  the  fishery 
products  of  the  whole  group.  The  shad,  clam,  and  squeteague  fisheries 
each  had  a  product  in  igbS  valued  at  more  than  $i,ooo»ooo,  and  the 
crab  and  menhaden  fisheries  each  a  product  of  more  than  j6oo,ooo 
in  value.  Table  69  gives  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  most  impor- 
tant fisheries  of  each  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  in  1908.^ 

It  will  be  seen  from  table  69  that,  as  regards  value,  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  contributed  over  one-half  the  oyster  product  of  the 
country  and  from  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  the  total  product  of  the 
shad^  clam,  squeteague,  crab,  menhaden,  and  alewife  fisheries. 

Of  the  fisheries  of  the  South  Atlantic  States  those  of  North  Carolina 
and  Florida  are  the  most  valuable,  though  the  oyster  fishery  of  Georgia 
is  rapidly  giving  that  State  a  more  important  position.  In  1908  the 
shad  was  the  most  valuable  product  of  the  South  Atlantic  fisheries,  the 
total  catch  having  a  value  of  slightly  less  than  $1,000,000.  *  The  oyster, 


'U.  Su  Censtts  Report.  Fisheries  of  the  United  StaUs,  1908,  p.  11. 

KTompOed  from  U.  S.  Census  Report  on  Fisheries  of  the  Uniud  StaUs,  1908.    The  statistics  for 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  include  only  Atlantic  coast  fisheries  of  those  Stotes. 
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mullety  squeteague,  and  alewife  were  in  order  die  next  moft  valuable 
products.    Table  70  gives  the  value  of  the  leading  fisheries  of  this 


section* 


Table  69.— f^for 


fitfMuUU  Jiimuk  Smts,  tgo9. 


AU 


OyHcr. 


CkuB. 


New  York. . 
New  Jcncy. 


ICanrluid 


14,390,000 

3,060/SOO 

*.  280,000 

541,000 

3,306,000 

4,716,000 


12,553,000 

t, 360,000 

176,000 

169,000 

2,228,000 

2,348,000 


887,000 
239,000 
38,000 
68,000 
247,000 
486,000 


1292,000 
336,000 


16,000 
380,000 


8451,000 
342,080 

29i6bb 

47,000 
139,000 


Total 

Total  for  United 


SUte. 


16,302,000 
54,031,000 


8,843,000 
15,713,000 


1,095,000 
2,113,000 


1,024,000 
1,896,000 


Crab. 


Menhaden. 


Bluefiah. 


Alewife. 


Cod. 


1,008,000 
1,776,000 


Plonnder. 


New  York... 
New  Jcraesr. . 
Pcnncjrivania 


19,000 
34,000 


Maryland 

Virginia.. 


13,000 
319,000 
326,000 


122,000 
43,000 

152,000 

30,000 

429,000 


$291,000 
99,000 


14,000 


^7,100 

12,000 

6,400 

8,400 

157,000 

171,000 


199,000 
1IS,000 


1141,000 
25,000 


Total 

Total  for  United 


701,000 
912,000 


676,000 
893,000 


404,000 
506,000 


361,900* 
589,000 


229,000 
8,914,000 


166,000 
588,000 


Table  70. — Fidw  of  principal  fishirus  of  Souik  JiUniic  Siaus,  iqo8. 


SUte. 

AU  fisheries. 

Shad. 

Oyster. 

Mullet. 

Squeteague. 

Alcwifc.   1 

! 

North  CaroUna... 
South  Carolina... 
Georgia 

11,776,000 
288,000 
701,000 

1,269,000 

1373,000 

41,000 

190,000 

320,000 

8236,000 
137,000 
339,000 

109,000 

1175,000 

19,000 

5,000 

177,000 

1206,000 

9,000 

12,000 

133,000 

1 
1140,000 

Florida  (Atlantic 
coast) 

Total 

4,034,000 
54,031,000 

924,000 
2,113,000 

821,000 
15,713,000 

376,000 
908,000 

360,000 
1,776,000 

140,000 
589,000 

Total  for  United 
SUtet 

On  the  Gulf  coast  practically  the  whole  development  of  commercial 
fisheries  has  occurred  since  the  Civil  War,  but  the  growth  has  been 
such  that  in  1908,  as  is  shown  by  table  71,  the  fisheries  of  this  section 
had  a  total  product  of  greater  value  than  the  fisheries  of  the  South 
Atlantic  division.  The  warmth  of  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  and  the 
character  of  the  shore-line  are  favoring  conditions  for  the  existence  of 
a  great  abundance  of  animal  life»  and  the  fishing  resources  are  con- 
sequently very  large.  As  yet  they  are  but  shghtly  developed,  but  with 
the  increase  of  population  and  the  expansion  of  industry  in  the  South 
they  will  continue  to  grow  in  importance,     in  1908  the  oyster  was  the 
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leading  product,  representing  nearly  one-third  of  the  value  of  all  the 
Gulf  fishery  products.  The  red  snapper^  sponge,  and  mullet  fisheries 
each  contributed  a  product  of  over  $500,000  in  value,  Florida  possessing 
the  only  sponge  fishery  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  other  two.  Each 
Gulf  State  had  a  sinall  squeteague  industry,  and  the  shrimp  and  prawn 
fishery,  confined  almost  enurely  to  Louisiana  and  Mississippi,  had  a 
product  valued  at  about  $300,000.  Table  71  shows  the  leading  fish- 
eries in  1908,  giving  the  value  of  the  products  of  each.^ 

Tabli  H.^Fdui  of  principal  fisheries  of  theJMf  Coastj  1908, 


State. 

AU  fisheries. 

Oyster. 

Red 

snapper. 

Sponge. 

MuUet. 

Shrimp 

and 
prawn. 

Sqtie- 
.  teague. 

Florida  (Gulf 

12.120.000 

358.000 

459.000 

1.448.000 

446.000 

1187.000 
173.000 
296.000 
763.000 
168.000 

1432.000 
92.000 

79.000 

1545.000 

1475.000 

33.000 

20.000 

6.000 

ii.bbo 

81.000 

213.000 

4.000 

163.000 
10.000 
28.000 
82.000 
46.000 

Alabama 

Ul^Mip^ 

I/onifiaiia.  .        .  . . 

Tm«,  . 

Total 

TotalforUnitcd 
States 

4.831.000 
54.031.000 

1.587.000 
15.713.000 

603.000 
636.000 

545.000 
545.000 

534.000 
928.000 

299,000 
494.000 

229.000 
1.776.000 

To  give  a  complete  account  of  the  development  of  all  the  numerous 
fisheries  of  the  several  States  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  would 
require  the  presentation  of  a  mass  of  detail,  most  of  which  would  be 
without  significance  beyond  indicating  the  mere  fact  of  their  progress 
in  magnitude  and  value.  The  statistics  in  the  preceding  paragraphs 
show  in  the  main  what  has  been  the  general  trend  of  development  and 
indicate  what  are  the  leading  fishing  industries  at  the  present  time. 
No  attempt  will  be  made  to  present  a  detailed  statement  of  the  history 
of  all  the  fisheries  of  these  sections,  but  a  brief  account  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  more  important  ones  will  be  given. 

THE  SHELLFISH  FISHERIES. 

The  oyster  fishery  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  the  most  valuable 
fishing  industry  of  the  United  States.  The  products  of  this  fishery  in 
1908,  made  up  of  33,330,000  bushels  of  oysters,  valued  at  ^15,713,000, 
constituted  29  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  product  of  all  the  fisheries 
of  the  country.^  The  salmon  fishery,  which  ranked  second  as  regards 
value,  contributed  only  6  per  cent  of  the  total  value,  or  less  than  one- 
fourth  as  much  as  the  oyster  fishery.  The  whaling  industry  at  the 
time  of  its  greatest  prosperity  did  not  yield  an  annual  product  as  great 
in  value  as  that  of  the  oyster  fishery  at  the  present  time. 

In  1908  an  oyster  fishery  was  reported  in  every  State  on  both  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  except  New  Hampshire.  Of  the  total 
quantity  of  oysters  produced,  the  States  along  the  Atlantic  Ocean 


>Coin|iiled  from  U.  &  Ccntus  Report,  Pisk€ri49  of  ike  UniUd  SiaUs,  1908. 
H3.  S.  Cennn  Report,  PMtries  ^$ki  Untied  SiaUs,  1908,  p.  24. 
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Mttth  of  New  England  contributed  64  per  cent  and  the  Gulf  States  17 
per  cent.  Of  the  value  of  the  entire  output  these  sections  produced  z 
somewhat  smaller  proporrion,  being  credited  respectively  with  62  and 
9  per  cent.^  The  greatest  productive  areas  were  those  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  and  Long  Island  Sound.  Virginia  and  Maryland  together  con- 
tributed one-third  of  the  total  output,  while  one-fifth  came  from  New 
York,  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island.  Louisiana  ranked  fourth  in  the 
quantity  of  oysters  taken,  though  as  regards  value  that  State  held 
seventh  place.  New  Jersey,  ranking  fifth  both  as  to  quantity  and  value, 
was  one  of  the  important  oyster  States,  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
Mississippi, -and  Florida  each  produced  more  than  1,000,000  bushels.^ 

^U.  S.  Census  Reports,  Fisheries  of  the  UniUd  StaUs»  190S,  p.  67. 

*T]ie  foUoidng  sUtisUcs,  from  the  U.  S.  Census  Report.  Fisheries  of  Ihe  United  States,  1908,  p.  67 . 
five  the  record  of  the  oyster  fishery  of  the  United  States  in  1908: 

Table  72.— j^fMiUfty  and  value  by  States  of  oyster  fishery,  igo8. 


State. 

Quantity. 

Percentage 

of  toUl 

quantity. 

Value! 

Percentage 

of  total 

value. 

Maryland 

bushels. 

6,232,000 

5,075,000 

3,948,000 

3,650,000 

2,586,000 

2,463,000 

1,563,000 

1,459,000 

1,229,000 

1,068,000 

1,067,000 

813,000 

590,000 

497,000 

348,000 

277,000 

204,000 

155,000 

104,000 

1,300 

200 

19 
15 
12 
11 

m    • 

•  • 

•  • 
■    ■ 

12,228,000 

2,348,000 

2,583,000 

763,000 

1,369,000 

2,553,000 

137,000 

339,000 

969,000 

295,000 

296,000 

236,000 

173,000 

168,000 

169,000 

176,000 

352,000 

218,000 

337,000 

4,200 

200 

14 
15 
16 

16 

•  • 

•  • 

Vfrpn'fi 

Connecticut 

I^ouisiana 

New  Jersey 

New  York 

South  Carolina 

Georgia 

Rhode  Island 

Mississippi 

Florida 

North  Carolina 

Alabama 

Tnas 

Delaware 

Pennsylvania 

Washington 

Massachusetts 

California 

Oregon 

Maine 

Total 

33,330,000 

100 

15,713,000 

100 

Statistics  taken  for  different  sections  since  1908  (Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Fisheries, 
1913,  p.  41)  give  the  following  record  oi  the  oyster  fishery  for  the  years  indicated: 

Tablb  73. — Quantity  and  value  of  oyster  fbkery  by  sections  of  country. 


Region. 

Quantity. 

Value. 

New  England  SUtes  (1910) 

Middle  Atlantic  States  (1911-12) . . . 

South  Atlantic  Sutes  (1910) 

Gulf  States  (1911) 

btuhels. 

5,942,021 

18,906,076 

1,700,998 

6,226,141 

213,579 

13,597,034 
9,263,556 

364,184 
1,476,966 

676,243 

Pacific  Coast  States  (1912) 

Total 

32,988,815 

15,377,983 
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When  the  white  men  came  to  establish  settlements  in  the  New 
World  they  found  oysters  in  abundance  along  the  entire  Atlantic  coast 
from  New  England  southward,  except  in  a  few  places,  such  as  the  shores 
of  the  eastern  half  of  Long  Island  and  the  open  portions  of  the  New 
Jersey  coast  and  the  South  Atlantic  region,  where  there  was  no  pro- 
tecti<Mi  from  the  violence  of  the  ocean  storms.  The  quantity  in  and 
about  New  York  Bay,  Chesapeake  Bay,  and  Delaware  Bay  was  espe- 
cially great.  Immense  beds  of  oysters  were  found  all  along  the  Brook- 
lyn shore  of  the  East  River,  all  about  Manhattan  Island,  up  the  Hudson 
River  as  far  as  Ossim'ng,  and  on  the  New  Jersey  shore  opposite  Keyport 
on  Raritan  Bay,  in  the  mouths  of  the  Raritan,  Hackensack,  and  Newark 
Rivers,  and  all  around  Staten  Island.  Even  the  Harlem  River  was 
noted  for  its  oyster  beds.^  From  most  of  these  localities  the  oysters 
have  long  since  disappeared,  but  their  abundance  in  the  bays  and  inlets 
on  both  shores  of  the  western  half  of  Long  Island  still  makes  the  New 
York  district  one  of  the  important  oyster  centers.  In  the  Delaware, 
oysters  were  at  one  time  found  as  far  up  as  Philadelphia,  and  in  the 
Chesapeake  oyster-beds  were  found,  scattered  in  apparently  inex- 
haustible profusion,  on  nearly  every  part  of  the  bay,  as  well  as  in  the 
lower  courses  of  the  numerous  rivers  which  empty  into  the  bay. 
Oysters  were  nearly  everywhere  regarded  by  the  early  settlers  as  one  of 
the  valuable  portions  of  the  natural  food-supply  of  their  new  country. 
That  the  oysters  of  New  York  Bay  and  Delaware  Bay  were  highly 
prized  by  the  colonists  is  indicated  by 'the  many  favorable  references 
to  them  in  the  early  accounts  of  the  colonies.  The  Maryland  settlers 
on  the  Chesapeake  do  not  seem  to  have  held  the  oysters  in  very  great 
esteem,^  but  the  colonists  of  Virginia  regarded  them  as  one  of  their  best 
and  cheapest  foods.  In  the  northern  localities,  however,  where  a  large 
number  of  people  lived  near  the  coast  and  where  there  was  a  tendency 
toward  the  congregation  of  population  in  towns  and  cities,  the  regular 
oyster  industry  had  its  origin. 

Long  before  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  Indians  were  bring- 
ing oysters  regularly  to  supply  the  New  Amsterdam  colonists,  and  Pearl 
Street,  New  York,  is  said  to  have  received  its  name  because  it  was 
paved  ¥dth  oyster  shells  during  the  period  of  Dutch  occupancy.'  By 
the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  fame  of  the  New  York  oysters 
had  grown  so  that  fishermen  from  other  colonies,  especially  from  New 
England,  came  frequently  to  the  New  York  waters  to  secure  oysters, 
and  it  became  necessary  for  the  colonial  authorities  of  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  to  take  steps  to  prevent  the  undue  depletion  and  possible 
exhaustion  of  the  oyster  supply.^  The  oyster  fishery  was  reserved  to 
resident  fishermen  in  both  colonies,  and  a  closed  season  was  established 
from  May  to  September.     Despite  the  necessity  for  the  enactment  of 

KkMxie,  Tk9  Fishirus  and  Fishery  IniuOrUs  cftke  Untied  States,  sec.  v.  vol.  II.  511. 
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such  restrictive  measures,  the  colonial  oyster  business  was  very  smafl 
as  compared  to  that  of  the  present  timet .  In  the  middle  of  the  ei^ 
teenth  century  the  best  oysters  sold  for  only  2  shillings  a  bushel; 
negroes  were  the  principal  vendors,  and  as  late  as  181 5  so  small  were 
the  profits  to  be  derived  from  the  oyster  fishery  that  it  was  considered 
a  mark  of  degradation  to  rake  oysters  for  a  living.  Most  of  the  oysten 
taken  were  consumed  in  the  towns  and  villages  near  the  source  of 
supply;  New  York  was  the  only  important  large  market,  and  even 
there  the  trade  remained  so  small  that  in  1825  there  was  only  one 
THiolesale  oyster  dealer  in  the  city.^  There  was  a  small  but  growing 
inland  trade,  however.  Oyster  wagons  made  regular  trips  through  the 
towns  and  villages  near  the  coast,  and  sloops  loaded  with  oysters  were 
sent  up  the  Hudson  River  to  Albany,  whence  the  cargoes  were  dis- 
tributed by  wagons.  The  shallow-water  oyster-beds  known  to  the 
early  colonists  were  exhausted  and  abandoned,  but  new  beds  were 
discovered,  and  considerable  quantities,  as  stated  below,  were  brought 
north  from  the  Virginia  beds  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  trade  and  to 
start  new  oyster  beds  in  favorable  localities  near  New  York. 

In  the  districts  south  of  New  York  the  oyster  fishery  developed  still 
more  slowly.  The  oystermen  of  southern  New  Jersey  had  to  seek  their 
principal  market  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  trade  was  greatly  hampered 
because  of  the  hard  journey  across  the  State  by  wagon  or  the  long 
voyage  by  water.  In  the  Chesapeake  Bay  district  there  were  no  avail- 
able markets  of  importance  and  previous  to  1820  there  was  not  a  single 
¥^oIesale  oyster  establishment  in  the  entire  Chesapeake  district.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  oysters  were  taken  for  local  consumption,  and 
many  were  shipped  northward  directly  to  the  markets  of  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  or  to  points  along  the  New  England  and  New  Jersey  coasts, 
where  they  were  planted  to  attain  a  larger  size  or  to  establish  new  beds. 

About  1825  the  oyster  industry  began  to  expand  rapidly.  The 
wagon  trade  in  the  New  York  district  had  been  growing  steadily,  and 
the  cheaper  and  faster  means  of  transportation  afforded  by  the  New 
York  canal  system  encouraged  the  increase  of  business.  Furthermore, 
about  this  time  an  oyster  dealer  of  New  Haven,  Connecucut,  b^an 
the  practice  of  opening  the  oysters  intended  for  shipment  and  sending 
them  to  consumers  at  a  distance  in  small  wooden  kegs  or  other  water- 
tight receptacles.'  It  was  found  that  the  oysters  would  remain  in  good 
condition  for  several  days  and  even  weeks  during  the  cold  season. 
Because  of  the  convenience  and  cheapness  of  this  method  of  shipment 
it  was  immediately  adopted  in  other  localities.  The  oyster  fishery 
was  greatly  stimulated  and  within  a  few  years  the  oyster  trade  extended 
all  over  the  country.  The  growth  of  trade  was  reflected  in  a  decrease 
of  the  supply  of  oysters  in  the  vicinity  of  New  York,  and  the  rising 
prices  encouraged  the  practice  of  bringing  larger  and  larger  quantities 

^IngenoU.  Tlu  OysUr  Industry  (U.  S.  Census.  1880),  123. 
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from  Chesapeake  Bay  to  shucking  houses  in  the  New  York  district. 
The  cost  5f  shipment  of  the  Chesapeake  oysters  and  the  difficulties 
incident  to  the  business  suggested  the  idea  that  the  rapidly  expanding 
trade  could  be  carried  on  more  conveniently  as  well  as  more  profitably 
by  transferring  the  shucking-houses  to  .the  oyster-grounds  of  Maryland 
and  Virginia,  and  in  1836  a  New  Haven  oyster  merchant  established 
a  shucking-house  at  Baltimore.^  The  experiment  was  highly  successful, 
others  soon  engaged  in  the  industry,  and  within  a  few  years  the  Balti- 
more oyster  trade  began  to  assume  large  proportions.  Lines  of  oyster 
wagons  were  run  out  to  all  the  neighboring  cities,  and  one  wagon 
line  extended  as  far  west  as  Pittsburgh.^  The  growth  of  the  railway 
system  was  an  immense  help  to  the  oyster  })usiness,  which  soon  held  an 
important  position  among  the  fishing  industries. 

The  shucking  of  oysters  and  shipment  in  a  raw  state  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  innovation,  the  steaming  and  canning  of  oysters. 
Although  the  process  of  preserving  cooked  oysters  had  probably  been 
known  in  colonial  times,  it  was  never  of  commercial  value  until  about 
1848^  when  a  Baltimore  dealer  began  to  steam  oysters  and  ship  them 
packed  in  hermetically  sealed  tin  cans.^  Like  the  earlier  venture  at 
oyster  packing,  the  canning  business  at  once  proved  successful,  six 
Baltimore  establishments  being  engaged  in  the  industry  in  1850, 
turning  out  400,000  to  500,000  cans  of  oysters  a  year.^  With  the 
growth  of  the  shucking  and  canning  enterprises  in  Baltimore  and  at 
other  points  in  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  oyster  fishery  of  Chesapeake 
Bay  developed  very  rapidly  and  soon  rivaled  in  importance  the  fish- 
eries of  the  districts  farther  north. 

By  1850  the  oyster  business  was  in  a  prosperous  and  flourishing 
condition  in  practically  all  the  areas  which  have  since  risen  to  great 
importance.  Reliable  statistics  of  the  oyster  industry  before  1880  are 
not  available,  and  it  is  impossible  to  state  the  extent  of  the  fishery 
before  that  year  or  to  present  satisfactory  figures  for  the  comparison 
of  the  various  districts.  The  fishery  of  the  Chesapeake  region  was 
almost  entirdy  suspended  during  the  war,  but  widi  the  return  of  peace 
it  was  resumed  on  a  greater  scale  than  ever,  and  within  a  short  time  was 
far  more  important  than  the  fisheries  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey. 
About  1870  the  oyster  product  of  Maryland  alone  began  to  exceed 
10,060,000  bushels  a  year,  with  a  value  of  ^,000,000  and  upwards.^ 

When  the  first  complete  survey  of  the  oyster  industry  was  made,  in 
1880,  Maryland,  Virginia,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  and  Delaware 
ranked  in  the  order  named  as  regards  the  quantity  of  oysters  obtained. 
Of  a  total  of  22,195,000  bushels  of  oysters  taken  in  the  United  States, 
20,700,000  bushels  cafne  from  the^Middle  Atlantic  States,  Maryland 
producing  10,600,000  and  Virginia  6,800,000  bushels.'^    The  oyster 

■fvfenoU.  Tkt  Onkw  In4ugtry.  (U.  S.  Cenras.  tSSO).  167. 
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fishery  was  at  that  time,  and  has  been  ever  since,  the  most  valuable 
fishery  of  the  United  States.  Its  development  had  made  the  Middle 
Atlantic  States  a  close  rival  of  the  New  England  States  in  the  impor- 
tance of  fisheries,  and  the  maintenance  and  continued  growth  of  the 
oyster  business  after  1880  enabled  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  eventu- 
ally to  assume  first  place,  usurping  the  position  which  New  England 
held  for  more  than  two  centuries. 

Since  1880  the  oyster  fishery  has  fluctuated  from  year  to  year, 
according  to  the  favorable  or  unfavorable  character  of  the  season  and 
the  conditions  of  the  oyster-beds.  On  the  whole,  the  quantity  of 
oysters  marketed  has  gradually  increased,  and  with  a  rise  of  prices  the 
value  of  the  product  has  increased  at  a  greater  rate  than  the  quantity. 
The  Chesapeake  Bay  fishery  has  continued  to  hold  first  place,  the 
combined  annual  output  of  Virginia  and  Maryland  exceeding  that  of 
any  other  single  region.  From  1875  ^^  ^^9^  Maryland  possessed  the 
greatest  oyster  industry  in  the  world,  and  Baltimore  was  the  center 
of  the  largest  oyster  trade  ever  developed  at  any  one  place.  During 
the  following  decade  Maryland  gradually  declined  in  relative  impor- 
tance, and  since  1900  the  quantity  of  oysters  taken  from  Virginia 
waters  has  usually  equaled  or  exceeded  the  Maryland  output,  and  the 
oyster  product  both  of  New  York  and  of  Virginia  has  exceeded  the  value 
of  the  product  of  Maryland.  In  191 2  the  Virginia  product  was  greater 
than  that  of  Maryland  by  750,000  bushels.^ 

The  oyster-canning  industry  reached  its  maximum  development  about 
1885,  and  since  then,  because  of  the  decrease  of  the  supply  of  Mary- 
land oysters  and  because  of  the  growing  demand  for  the  fresh  product, 
the  canning  business  of  Baltimore  and  surrounding  points  has  gradually 
declined.  Maryland  no  longer  holds  first  place  in  this  industry,  being 
surpassed  in  1908  by  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  and  South  Carolina.^ 

The  most  notable  features  of  the  oyster  industry  in  recent  years 
have  been  the  rapid  advance  of  oyster  planting  or  culture  and  the 
decrease  in  the  quantity  of  oysters  taken  from  public  beds.  Even  in 
colonial  days  the  excessive  fishing  of  oyster-beds  made  necessary  the 
enactment  of  laws  intended  to  check  the  undue  depletion  of  the  natural 
supply  of  oysters.  As  the  oyster  fishery  developed  in  importance  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  it  became  apparent  that  restrictive  legislation 
would  not  prevent  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  public  beds,  and  that 
unless  other  steps  were  taken  the  supply  of  oysters  would  be  exhausted. 
The  perpetuation  of  the  oyster  industry  was  made  possible  only  by 
the  introduction  of  oyster-culture  on  a  large  scale.  Oyster-culture  is 
said  to  have  originated  in  the  thrifty  custom  of  employing  leisure  hours 
to  bring  in  supplies  of  oysters  from  outer  beds  and  deposit  them  near 
shore,  where  they  would  be  easily  accessible  when  wanted.  The  practice 
began  on  Cape  Cod  before  1800,  as  a  regular  part  of  the  preparation 

^Report  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  cf  Fisheries,  1913,  p.  41. 
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of  oysters  for  market.  Oysters  thus  moved  generally  improved  in  size 
and  quality  after  lying  a  few  months  on  new  ground,  because  in  moving 
them  they  were  broken  apart  from  the  original  clusters  and  thus  secured 
more  room.  When  native  resources  of  oysters  became  somewhat 
depleted,  it  was  but  a  step  farther  to  send  vessels  to  purchase  seed 
oysters  from  other  localities.  With  the  gradual  diminution  of  the 
native  oyster-beds  of  New  York  and  New  Jersey  the  practice  of  plant- 
ing oysters  from  the  Chesapeake  region  steadily  increased,  and  it  soon 
became  a  regularly  established  part  of  the  oyster  industry.  As  private 
oyster-beds  grew  in  number  and  area  the  sale  of  seed  oysters  became  an 
important  part  of  the  oyster  trade,  and  a  large  portion  of  the  annual 
product  now  consists  of  seed  oysters. 

Table  74  indicates  how  the  oyster  product  of  1908  was  utilized. 

Table  74. — Quantity  and  value  of  market  and  seed  oysters,  igo8,^ 


Kinds  and  area. 

Quantity. 

Percentage 

ofdis- 
tribution. 

Value. 

Percentage 

of  dis- 
tribution. 

Market  oyttcra: 

Prom  public  areas 

Prom  private  areas. . . 

Total 

Seed  oysterp: 

Prom  public  areas 

Prom  private  areas . . . 

Total 

Grand  total 

buskds. 
14,806,000 
10,665,000 

44 

32 

^,416,000 
8,305,000 

28 

53 

25,471,000 

76 

12,721,000 

81 

3,851,000 
4,008,000 

12 
12 

1,035,000 
1,957,000 

7 
12 

7,859,000 

24 

2,992,000 

19 

33,330,000 

100 

15,713,000 

100 
,  t 

'Census  report.  Fisheries  of  the  United  States,  1908,  p.  67. 

Since  oyster-planting  is  carried  on  almost  altogether  as  a  private 
venture,  it  can  be  successful  only  in  those  States  where  private  indi- 
viduals are  able  to  secure  a  legal  title  to  the  oyster-beds  which  they 
maintain.  In  nearly  all  the  States  having  oyster  fisheries  it  has  been 
made  possible  for  oyster-planters  either  to  lease  or  to  purchase  outright 
from  the  State  a  limited  area  of  sea-bottom  suitable  for  oyster-culture. 
Maryland  is  the  only  important  oyster  State  on  the  Atlantic  coast 
which  has  failed  to  protect  adequately  the  operations  of  the  oyster- 
planterSy  and  consequently  oyster-culture  has  made  but  little  headway 
there,  a  condirion  that  is  in  a  large  measure  responsible  for  the  dimi- 
nution during  recent  years  of  the  output  of  Maryland  oysters.  In 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  Georgia,  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  the  Pacific  Coast  States  the  majority  of  oysters  are  now 
taken  from  private  areas,  while^  in  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  South 
CaroUna,  Florida,  and  the  Gulf  States  the  oysters  are  taken  mostly 
from  public  beds.  The  total  product  of  market  oysters  from  public 
beds  in  1908  was  more  than  a  third  larger  than  that  from  private  beds. 
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but  the  value  of  the  latter  was  almost  double  thsit  of  the  former.  Of 
«eed  oysters  the  quantity  taken  from  private  beds  was  the  larger  and 
more  valuable. 

In  the  South  Atlantic  and  Gulf  States  the  oyster  industry  com* 
menced  much  later  than  in  the  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  the  Chesa- 
peake districts,  but  its  rapid  development  in  recent  years,  especially  in 
the  Gulf  district,  indicates  that  if  progress  continues  it  will,  before 
many  years,  rival  the  longer  established  industries  of  the  Northern 
States.  In  1880  the  oyster  product  of  the  South  Atlantic  States 
amounted  to  only  310,000  bushels,  and  that  of  the  Gulf  States  to 
only  579»ooo  bushels.^  In  1908  the  product  of  the  two  divisions 
was,  respectively,  4,364,000  and  6,343,000  bushels.  Louisiana,  with 
3,650,000  bushels  in  1908,  ranked  fourth  among  the  States  as  regards 
the  amount  of  output.  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  and 
Florida  each  contributed  more  than  1,000,000  bushels,  and  Alabama 
and  Texas  about  500,000  bushels  each.^  Oyster-canning  was  started 
in  several  of  the  Southern  States  about  1880,  and  the  industry  has  been 
steadily  maintained.  In  1908  Louisiana,  Mississippi,  and  South  Caro- 
lina were  the  three  leading  States  as  regards  the  quantity  of  oysters 
canned,  and  Georgia,  Florida,  and  North  Carolina  each  had  a  canning 
industry  of  some  value.*  As  yet  the  larger  part  of  the  oysters  on  the 
Gulf  coast  is  taken  from  public  areas,  but  oyster-culture  has  been  en- 
couraged and  protected,  and  is  steadily  increasing.  In  191 1,  out  oi  a 
total  product  of  6,226,141  bushels  of  oysters  taken  in  the  Gulf  States^ 
2,080,005  bushels  came  from  private  grounds.  In  the  South  Atlantic 
States  in  1910  only  41.56,194  bushels  were  taken  from  private  grounds,  as 
against  1,244,804  bushels  from  public  areas.' 

Of  other  shellfish  taken  on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  the  most 
important  are  the  clams  and  crabs,  found  most  abundantly  in  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States,  and  shrimp  and  prawn,  which  come  chiefly 
from  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 

The  clam  industry  in  1908  ranked  sixth  in  value  among  the  fish- 
eries of  the  Um'ted  States,  the  total  product  amounting  in  value  to 
$1,917,000.  Of  this  amount  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  contributed 
$1,024,000  and  New  England  most  of  the  remainder.*  Both  hard 
and  soft  clams  are  taken  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  though  the 
quantity  of  soft  clams  is  but  small,  this  species  not  appearing  south  of 
New  Jersey.  The  hard  clam  or  quahog  fishery  extends  all  along  xhm 
coast  from  Maine  to  Florida.  The  leading  State  in  1 90S,  witli  respect 
to  value  of  product,  was  Virginia,  with  New  York  and  New  Jersey  rank- 
ing in  order.  As  early  as  1855  extensive  quahog  fisheries  were  carried 
on  along  the  shore  of  New  Jersey  and  Long  Isknd,  and  they  have 


^U.  S.  Census  Report.  Pisktries  of  Uu  UniUd  StaUt,  i908,  p.  6S.  >Mi..  2S5. 
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to  hold  an  important  place  among  the  fisheries  of  these 
localities,  though  the  decreased  production  in  recent  years  indicates 
that  the  supply  of  clams  is  gradually  diminishing.  Prior  to  1890,  the 
\^nia  quahog  fishery  was  relatively  unimportant,  but  it  has  since 
attained  considerable  value.  Since  1895  there  has  been  some  progress 
made  in  the  cultivation  of  quahogs  and  a  portion  of  the  product  is 
now  taken  from  private  grounds.  The  growing  scarcity  of  the  quahogs 
on  public  grounds  and  the  increasing  demand  for  them  will  probably 
result  in  extensive  developments  in  their  cultivation. 

The  total  value  of  the  hard  and  soft  crabs  taken  in  the  United  States 
in  1908  amounted  to  $912,000.^  The  chief  center  cf  the  crab  fishery 
was  the  Chesapeake  Bay  district,  Maryland  and  Virginia  dividing 
almost  equally  between  them  over  two-thirds  of  the  total  product. 
The  crab  industry  was  but  slightly  developed  before  1875.  In  1880  the 
New  Jersey  crab  product,  valued  at  $163,000,  amounted  to  one-half 
of  the  total.^  By  1890  the  Maryland  industry  had  outstripped  that 
of  all  other  localities.  In  both  Maryland  and  Virginia  the  hard  crab  is 
the  basis  of  an  important  canning  industry;  the  soft  crabs  are  shipped, 
packed  in  ice  and  seaweed,  to  the  large  cities  along  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Crisfidd  (Maryland),  at  one  time  an  important  center  of  the  oyster 
trade^  is  the  most  important  crab-shipping  point  in  the  United  States, 
receiving  most  of  the  catch  from  Maryland  and  a  large  part  of  the  Vir- 
ginia product. 

Most  of  the  shrimp  and  prawn  come  from  the  warm  waters  of  the 
Southern  States.  The  most  important  shrimp  fishery  is  in  Louisiana, 
the  product  of  that  State  in  1908  amounting  in  value  to  $213,000.* 
Pracrically  the  entire  ottch  of  prawn  comes  from  the  Atlantic  coast  of 
Florida.  The  shrimp  and  prawn  fishery  has  been  in  existence  for 
more  than  three-quarters  of  a  century,  but  its  period  of  greatest  devel- 
opment, especially  in  the  Gulf  region,  has  been  since  1885.  The  largest 
part  of  the  catch  is  consumed  fresh  in  southern  cities,  but  a  portion 
is  canned  and  a  small  amount  dried. 

THE  SHAD  nSHERY. 

The  fishery  for  shad  in  the  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  coast  is  one  of  the 
oldest  and  most  valuable  of  the  fishing  industries  of  the  United  States. 
During  colonial  times  shad  ascended  practically  all  the  streams  (rf*  the 
eastern  coast  from  Florida  to  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  the  people  living 
along  the  rivers  gladly  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  add  to 
their  food-supply  from  the  annual  run  of  fish,  though,  like  many  other 
important  fisheries,  the  shad  fishery  for  a  long  time  failed  to  acquire  a 
commercial  standing.  It  is  uncertain  just  when  the  first  commercial 
shad  fisheries  were  prosecuted^  but  as  early  as  1736  shad  from  the 
Connecricut  River  were  advertised  for  sale  in  Boston.' 
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During  the  eighteenth  century  shad  were  caught  all  along  the  river 
courses  many  miles  from  the  coast,  the  run  of  fish  being  blocked  by 
natural  obstructions  in  but  few  streams.  Falls  existed  in  practically 
all  the  rivers,  but  the  only  ones  known  to  have  been  insurmountable  for 
shad  were  Weldon  Falls  on  the  Roanoke,  249  miles  from  the  mouth; 
Great  Falls  on  the  Potomac,  a  few  miles  above  Washington;  and 
Bellows  Falls  on  the  Connecticut,  204  miles  from  the  ocean.  While 
no  shad  fisheries  were  ever  prosecuted  above  these  falls,  in  other 
streams  the  shad-run  extended  far  upstream — ^in  the  Susquehanna  to 
Binghamton  (New  York),  $13  miles  by  river,  and  in  the  Peedee,  451 
miles  to  Wilkesboro.  At  present  the  longest  run  is  in  the  St.  John's 
River,  Florida,  where  the  run  extends  to  the  sources,  some  375  miles 
above  the  mouth  of  the  river. 

In  very  few  streams  north  of  the  St.  John's  River  is  it  now  possible 
for  shad  to  ascend  to  the  upper  courses.  Nearly  all  the  important 
rivers  have  been  rendered  impassable  by  the  erection  of  dams,  and  in 
dozens  of  streams  the  old  spavming-grounds  of  the  shad  have  been 
destroyed  as  a  result  of  the  pollution  of  the  water  by  sewage  and  refuse 
from  manufacturing  establishments.  An  even  more  important  factor 
in  reducing  the  range  of  the  shad  has  been  the  organization  of  extensive 
fisheries  near  the  coast.  Previous  to  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  while  the  consumption  of  shad  was  largely  local,  most  of  the 
fish  taken  were  caught  in  the  middle  and  upper  sections  of  the  rivers, 
but  as  th£  market  grew  and  the  profits  to  be  derived  from  shipping  the 
shad  to  distant  points  increased,  large  commercial  fisheries  grew  up 
near  the  mouths  of  the  streams,  where  the  chances  for  large  catches 
were  greater  and  where  better  transportation  facilities  were  available. 
Since  1895  the  most  important  shad  fisheries  have  been  in  the  lower 
courses  of  the  rivers,  and  by  far  the  largest  propordon  of  the  annual 
catch  is  now  taken  from  the  salt  water  of  the  bays  and  estuaries  near  the 
coast. 

The  steady  increase  of  the  shad  fishery  during  the  nineteenth  century 
and  the  gradual  concentration  of  the  fishing  operations  near  the 
mouths  of  the  rivers  (where  the  fish  could  be  intercepted  and  taken 
before  having  a  chance  to  reach  a  spawning-ground)  eventually  so 
reduced  the  quantity  of  shad  that  it  became  apparent  that  the  total 
extinction  of  the  fishery  would  quickly  occur,  if  natural  reproduction 
alone  were  depend^  on  to  maintain  the  supply.  As  early  as  1867 
steps  were  taken  to  replenish  and  maintain  the  shad  fishery  by  means  of 
artificial  propagation.  Experiments  in  shad  hatching  were  first  made 
in  Massachusetts,  and  their  successful  outcome  induced  the  authorities 
of  Rhode  Island,  Connecticut,  and  New  York  to  begin  the  practice. 
The  fish  hatcheries  of  the  Federal  Government  have  engaged  exten- 
sively in  the  propagation  of  this  valuable  species.  Hatching  operations 
are  now  carried  on  along  almost  all  large  streams,  the  eggs  being 
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secured  from  the  fish  caught  for  market.  Previous  to  1880  artificial 
propagation  had  but  little  efi^ect.  In  that  year  the  total  catch  of  shad 
on  the  Atlantic  coast  amounted  to  only  18,000,000  pounds,  a  smaller 
quantity  than  had  been  taken  for  several  years.  Thereafter,  however, 
the  fishery  began  to  show  the  effects  of  national  and  State  activity  in 
fish-hatching,  and  for  a  number  of  years  the  annual  yield  steadily 
increased,  the  catch  of  1890  amounting  to  over  50,000,000  pounds, 
but  during  recent  years  another  decline  has  set  in.  The  adverse  con- 
ditions which  caused  the  decline  prior  to  1880  have  continued,  until 
natural  reproduction  has  ceased  to  be  of  great  importance,  while 
artificial  propagation  has  been  seriously  hampered  by  the  inability  to 
secure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  eggs  for  many  of  the  State  and  Federal 
hatcheries,  due  to  the  growing  demand  for  and  consumption  of  shad  roe. 

Table  7 S.— Quantity  and  value  of  the  shad  fisheries  in  igoS}- 


State. 

Quantity. 

Percentage 

of  dis- 
tribution. 

Value. 

Percentage 

of  dis- 
tribution. 

Virginia 

pounds, 

7,314,000 

3,942,000 

2,836,000 

3,937,000 

3,004,000 

1,333,000 

870,000 

770,000 

464,000 

593,000 

360,000 

122,000 

t, 169,000 

389,000 

431,000 

100,000 

4,500 

26 
14 

10 
14 
11 
5 
3 
3 
2 
2 
1 

■   • 

4 
1 
2 

•  ■ 

•  • 

1486,000 

373,000 

320,000 

247,000 

229,000 

190,000 

68,000 

42,000 

41,000 

38,000 

27,000 

18,000 

12,000 

12,000 

8,000 

1,900 

400 

23 

18 

IS 

12 

11 

9 

3 

2 

•  • 

•  • 

NorUi  CaroUna 

Florida ^ 

Maryland 

New  Jeney 

Georgia 

Delaware 

Maine 

South  Carolina 

Pennsylvania 

New  York 

Connecticut 

California 

Maaaachnaetts 

Washington 

Rhode  Island 

United  States.. 

27,641,000 

100 

2,113,000 

100 

'Ftom  U.  S.  Census  Report,  Fisheries  of  the  UniUd  SUUes,  1908,  p.  71, 

Notwithstanding  the  decline  following  1896,  the  shad  in  1908  ranked 
fourth  in  value  among  the  fishery  products  of  the  United  States,  and 
second  among  the  products  of  the  Atlantic  coast  fisheries,  excluding 
those  of  New  England.  The  total  catch,  amounting  to  27,641,000 
pounds,  was  valued  at  $2,113,000.  Of  this  quantity  58  per  cent  was 
taken  in  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  40  per  cent  from  the  Chesapeake 
Bay  district,  and  16  per  cent  from  the  Delaware  Bay  region.  The 
South  Atlantic  States  contributed  3 1  per  cent  of  the  total  catch. 

The  shad  fishery  of  the  Chesapeake  Bay  district  is  the  most  exten- 
«ve.  Formerly  the  shad  were  taken  in  the  large  rivers  entering  the 
bay,  the  Susquehanna,  the  Potomac,  and  the  James.    The  Potomac 
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and  the  James  River  fisheries  were  of  importance  and  value  in  colonial 
days,  pickled  shad  not  only  constituting  an  important  part  of  the 
food-supply  of  the  plantaticms  along  the  banks  of  the  streams,  but  also 
forming  a  small  factor  in  the  domesric  and  foreign  trade  of  Virginia. 
The  Susquehanna  fishery,  extending  through  Pennsylvania  and  into 
New  York,  was  famous  throughout  the  country,  and  people  living 
many  miles  from  the  river  came  every  spring  to  secure  a  supply  of 
shad,  either  by  catching  them  or  by  trading  the  products  of  their  farms 
to  the  fishermen  who  lived  along  the  river.  At  present  the  multi- 
plicity of  fishing  operarions  near  the  mouths  of  these  streams  and  in  the 
bay  itself  has  reduced  the  fisheries  in  the  fresh  waters  of  the  rivers  to 
insignificance.  Under  present  condirions  the  shad  fishery  of  this 
district  is  surely  approaching  extermination.  The  Commissioner  of 
Fisheries  says  in  his  report  for  191 3  (page  65): 

''Fish  entering  Chesapeake  Bay  have  to  run  through  such  a  maze  of  nets 
that  the  wonder  is  that  any  are  able  to  reach  the  spawning-grounds  to  deposit 
their  eggs'.  The  mouth  of  every  important  shad  and  herrmg  stream  in  the 
Chesapeake  Basin  is  literally  clogged  with  nets.  ..." 

The  shad  fishery  of  the  Delaware  River  district  was  for  many  years 
the  most  famous  on  the  coast,  and  the  catch  in  the  river  itself  is  larger 
now  than  that  of  any  other  river,  but  it  is  gradually  diminishing.  The 
catch  of  1910  was  only  one-third  as  large  as  that  of  1896,  but  its  value 
was  much  greater  because  of  the  increase  in  the  price  of  the  fish.^  In 
the  early  days  of  the  nineteenth  century  the  Hudson  River  shad  fishery 
was  one  of  the  largest  river  fisheries  of  the  country,  but  overfishing, 
pollution,  and  the  erection  of  dams  have  reduced  it  to  a  low  rank.  The 
shad  fishery  of  North  Carolina,  which  for  several  decades  has  been  the 
most  valuable  fishery  of  that  State,  is  one  of  the  oldest  fisheries  of  the 
South  Atlantic  district.  In  1902  North  Carolina  ranked  first  among 
the  States  in  the  quantity  of  shad  taken,  but  by  1908  Virginia  had  taken 
the  lead.  In  recent  years  the  North  Carolina  fishery  has  improved,  the 
catch  in  1910  (which  was  only  slightly  less  than  that  of  Virginia)  being 
larger  than  any  other  catch  since  1902.*  The  St.  John's  River  in 
Florida,  in  which  the  shad  fishery  has  been  developed  since  the  Civil 
War,  is  now  one  of  the  leading  shad  streams  of  the  country.  In  both 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia  the  shad  is  among  the  most  valuable 
fishery  products. 

OnrHER  FISHERIES. 

Two  other  anadromous  fish  of  the  Atlantic  coast  are  the  alewife  and 
the  sturgeon.  The  sturgeon  fishery  of  the  United  States  has  had  a  brief 
and  tragic  history.  At  one  time  the  sturgeon  was  found  in  great  abun- 
dance along  the  entire  Atlantic  coast  from  New  England  to  Georgia 
and  was  also  plentiful  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  in  the  Great  Lak^  and 
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other  inland  waters.  Like  many  other  fishery  products  which  later 
came  to  have  large  commercial  value,  the  sturgeon  were  once  looked 
ttp<m  in  many  localities  as  utterly  worthless^  and  often,  when  they 
became  entangled  in  fishermen's  nets,  they  were  wantonly  killed  and 
thrown  back  into  the  water.  Few  commercial  sturgeon  fisheries  were 
established  either  along  the  Atlantic  coast  or  elsewhere  in  the  United 
States  before  1870,  and  even  in  the  fisheries  existing  at  that  time  the 
sturgeon  roe,  which  is  now  of  great  value,  was  often  discarded  as  worth- 
less. Processes  of  preparing  the  roe  for  caviar  were  soon  perfected, 
however,  and  by  1880  the  sturgeon  fishery  was  well  developed.  The 
great  demand  for  caviar  in  Europe  stimulated  the  fishery  and  the  stur- 
geon soon  rose  from  a  position  of  worthlessness  to  one  of  extremely 
high  value.  Caviar  mounted  in  price  from  about  $10  a  keg  in  1885  to 
$40  a  keg  in  1894.^  This  rapid  increase  in  price  gave  the  sturgeon 
fishery  prominence,  but  reckless  fishing  soon  brought  about  a  rapid 
decline.  The  fishery  reached  the  climax  of  its  prosperity  about  1890, 
when  the  annual  catch  was  from  12,000,000  to  15,000,000  pounds  a 
year.  After  that  year  it  gradually  decreased  until  the  annual  product 
is  now  less  than  1,000,000  pounds  a  year.  With  the  decrease  in  the 
supply  the  price  has  risen  to  an  extraordinary  figure,  a  mature  female 
sturgeon  easily  bringing  $150  at  the  present  time,  and  very  few  fish 
selling  for  less  than  $30  each.'  Along  the  Atlantic  coast  the  sturgeon 
catch  fell  from  6,000,000  pounds  in  1890  to  649,000  pounds  in  1908.' 
In  some  rivers  which  once  supported  a  valuable  fishery  the  sturgeon  is 
entirely  exterminated,  and  in  all  sections  the  catch  has  steadily  dimin- 
ished* Because  of  the  peculiarity  of  the  spawning  habits  of  the 
sturgeon  attempts  at  artificial  propagation  have  entirely  failed,  and  the 
fact  that  the  roe  is  the  most  valuable  part  of  the  fish  has  impeded  the 
efforts  to  provide  for  the  perpetuation  of  the  fishery  through  natural 
propagation.  Under  present  conditions  the  sturgeon  fishery  as  a  com- 
mercial enterprise  will  soon  disappear,  and  the  fish  itself  will  probably 
be  pracrically  exrinct  within  a  few  years.^ 

The  alewife,  also  called  ''herring"  in  many  localities,  has  long  been 
one  of  the  most  abundant  of  the  food  fishes  taken  along  the  Atlantic 
coast.  It  is  caught  in  all  the  Atlantic  States  north  of  the  Neuse  River, 
but  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  catch  is  taken  in  Virginia,  Maryland, 
and  North  Carolina.  Unlike  the  shad,  the  alewife  seems  so  far  to  be 
unaiFected  by  the  erection  of  dams  and  the  contamination  of  rivers, 
and  with  but  little  aid  through  artificial  propagation,  the  alewife 
fishery  has  grown  steadily  for  a  number  of  years.  The  quantity  taken 
in  1908,  amounting  to  89,978,000  pounds,  was  larger  than  the  catch 
recorded  in  any  previous  year.^    The  early  settlers  found  the  alewife  a 

^Report  of  V.  S.  CdmmiisioHfr  of  Pish  and  Fisheries,  J 899,  p.  379. 

*IBr^arf  «/  U.  5.  Commissumer  of  Fisheries,  J 9 13,  p.  67. 
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ready  source  of  food-supply,  and  they  also  used  it  often  to  fertilize  their 
cornfields.  As  a  commercial  enterprise,  the  alewife  fishery  was  of  little 
importance  before  1850.  Since  1880  the  annual  value  of  the  alewives 
taken  has  been  about  $500,000.  Of  the  alewife  product  of  1908  about 
three-fourths  was  sold  fresh  and  the  remainder  cured  by  salting  or 
smoking. 

Of  the  food-fish  taken  from  the  ocean  along  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf 
coasts  the  most  important  are  the  squeteague,  mullet,  snapper,  blue* 
fish,  Spanish  mackerel,  and  flounder.  All  of  these  species  are  found 
along  the  entire  coast  from  New  York  to  Texas,  though  not  in  uniform 
abundance.  The  squeteague  and  bluefish  are  most  plentiful  along  the 
New  Jersey  coast  and  the  snappers  and  mullet  along  the  South  Atlantic 
and  Gulf  coasts.  The  flounders  are  found  in  greatest  abundance  alcMig 
New  England,  though  a  considerable  quantity  is  caught  south  of  Long 
Island.  Almost  the  entire  catch  of  Spanish  mackerel  now  comes  from 
Florida,  though  two  score  of  years  ago  the  Chesapeake  Bay  region  led 
in  the  production  of  this  species.  The  taking  of  practically  all  these 
fish  for  market  began  only  a  few  years  before  the  Civil  War.  The  pro- 
duction of  each  species  has  in  general  advanced  constantly,  though  the 
quantity  taken  fluctuates  from  year  to  year  according  to  the  character 
of  the  season. 

The  squeteague  product  in  1908,  which  was  the  largest  recorded  to 
that  time,  amounted  to  49,869,000  pounds,  valued  at  $1,776,000.^ 
About  half  of  the  entire  quantity  was  taken  by  the  fishermen  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey  from  the  fishing-grounds  along  the  New  Jersey 
shore  and  in  Delaware  Bay.  North  Carolina,  Florida,  and  Virginia 
each  contributed  about  4,500,000  pounds,  and  from  every  other  State 
on  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts,  except  Maine  and  New  Hampshire, 
a  squeteague  product  of  more  or  less  value  was  reported.  The  catch 
of  bluefish  in  1908,  amounting  to  7,647,000  pounds,  valued  at  $506,000,' 
was  the  smallest  on  record  both  as  regards  quantity  and  value.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  catch  was  contributed  by  New  York  and  New  Jersey  and  a 
little  more  than  one-fourth  by  North  Carolina  and  Florida.  The 
largest  bluefish  catch  ever  recorded  was  that  of  1897-98,  which 
amounted  to  22,461,000  pounds. 

The  leading  mullet-producing  State  in  1908  was  Florida,  which  was 
credited  with  73  per  cent  of  the  total  catch  of  33,703,000  pounds,  the 
value  of  which  was  $908,000.  The  quantity  of  mullet  taken  was  some- 
what less  than  the  catch  of  1904,  though  it  was  of  greater  value.'  Over 
nine-tenths  of  the  snappers  caught  in  1908  consisted  of  the  red-snapper 
product  of  Florida,  Alabama,  and  Texas.  The  chief  fishing-grounds  for 
this  species  is  along  the  west  coast  of  Florida,  and  that  State  was 
credited  with  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  snapper  product,  which 
was  13,854,000  pounds.^     Florida  also  led  in  the  production  of  Spanish 

^U.  S.  Census  Report.  Fisheries  of  the  UniUd  States,  tgoS,  p.  74.        Hbid,,  AS.        *Ibid,,  64. 
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mackerel,  having  approximately  three-fourths  of  the  3,806,000  pounds 
taken  in  the  United  States.  New  York  was  the  only  State  south  of 
New  England  possessing  a  valuable  flounder  fishery.  Of  the  total 
product  of  23,346,000  pounds.  New  York  was  credited  with  one-fifth.^ 

Two  other  fisheries  of  the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts  of  sufficient 
importance  to  deserve  notice  are  the  menhaden  fishery  and  the  Florida 
sponge  fishery.  The  menhaden  fishery  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  of 
all  American  fisheries.  The  menhaden,  though  possessing  small  value 
as  a  food-fish,  has  furnished  the  basis  of  a  great  industry  employing 
thousands  of  men  at  sea  and  ashore,  and  it  has  for  a  number  of  years 
ranked  first  among  the  fishery  products  of  the  United  States  from  the 
standpoint  of  quantity  taken.  It  is  by  far  the  most  abundant  and 
prolific  fish  found  along  the  Atlantic  coast.  It  is  a  migratory  species, 
appearing  each  year,  with  the  advent  of  warm  weather,  along  the  coast 
from  Maine  to  Texas,  its  favorite  grounds  being  from  Cape  Cod  to 
Cape  Henry.  The  menhaden  follow  the  shallow  shore-waters  closely, 
moving  into  the  bays  and  brackish  waters  of  the  rivers.  Most  of  the 
annual  catch  is  taken  within  2  miles  of  the  shore. 

Several  attempts  have  beem  made  to  bring  about  the  extensive  use  of 
menhaden  as  food  in  one  form  or  another,  but  they  have  met  with  little 
success,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  species  has  been,  for  the  most  part, 
limited  to  their  utilization  as  bait,  as  fertilizer,  and  as  a  source  of  oil. 
Beginning  about  1835,  and  for  a  number  of  years  thereafter,  ''slivered 
menhaden''  was  the  chief  bait  used  by  the  mackerel  fishermen,  and  it 
was  also  used  extensively  by  the  halibut  and  cod  fleets.  When  the 
hook  and  line  were  superseded  by  the  purse-seine  in  the  mackerel 
fishery,  the  demand  for  menhaden  as  bait  was  greatly  reduced,  and 
though  it  still  forms  the  principal  source  of  bait  for  the  line  fisheries  of 
New  England  and  the  Middle  Atlantic  States,  its  chief  use  for  several 
decades  has  been  in  the  oil  and  fertilizer  factories. 

The  menhaden  oil  and  fertilizer  industry  originated  in  New  England 
during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  A  brief  description 
of  the  industry  has  already  been  given.  Small  oil  industries  were 
established  at  the  eastern  extremity  of  Long  Island  soon  after  the 
process  of  manufacture  was  discovered,  and  in  1850  a  large  factory,  with 
a  capacity  for  2,000,000  or  3,000,000  fish  annually,  was  put  up  at 
Shelter  Island,  New  York.*  During  the  sixties  several  oil  and  fertil- 
izer factories  were  put  up  south  of  New  York,  a  mill  being  erected  oh  the 
Delaware  Bay  in  1861,  one  on  the  Chesapeake  in  1866,  and  another  in 
New  Jersey  in  1868.'  The  business  proved  to  be  very  profitable,  and 
as  the  menhaden  were  abundant  and  easily  captured  in  large  quantities 
the  fishery  quickly   assumed   large  proportions.     Improvements  in 

>U.  S.  Census  Report,  Fisheries  of  the  UniUd  States,  190S,  p.  56. 
*MUpoH  of  V.  5.  OmmMsitmm  cfFisk  and  PisheHes,  1902,  p.  256. 
HiQodit,FiihiHe$andPiskMry InduslwiesoftheVniUdStaUs,mc.\i,l9%,4M\  sec.  v.  voL I. p. 369. 
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the  process  of  manufacture  quickened  the  industry  and  larger  factories, 
capable  of  using  3,000  to  5»ooo  barrels  of  fish  a  day,  were  erected  at 
severai|K>ints  along  the  coast  between  New  York  and  North  Carolina. 
For  a  number  of  years  many  small  **  kettle  factories"  were  successfully 
operated,  but  they  were  at  a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  large 
mills  with  their  cheaper  methods  of  large-scale  production,  and  most  of 
the  small  plants  gradually  dropped  out  of  existence  toward  the  close  of 
the  century. 

During  the  twenty  years  following  1870  the  menhaden  fishery 
expanded  most  rapidly  and  reached  the  climax  of  its  development. 
In  1880  the  most  important  center  of  the  menhaden  industry  was  in 
the  region  known  as  the  ''Promised  Land,"  near  the  eastern  end  of 
Long  Iflhnd,  where  several  large  factories  were  operated.^  The  product 
c^the  Long  Island  mills  in  that  year,  valued  at  $1,114,158,  represented 
oyer  half  of  the  total  value  of  the  menhaden  product.'  Besides  the 
Long  Island  industry,  the  only  other  important  menhaden  industries 
in  1880,  outside  of  New  England,  were  in  Virginia  and  New  Jersey. 
During  the  ten  years  following  1880,  the  menhaden  industry  was 
extremely  prosperous,  reaching  the  point  of  greatest  importance  in 
1884,  when  the  prod|icts  rose  to  a  value  of  $2,800,000.'  Both  the  oil 
and  the  scrap  sold  at  high  prices  and  the  factory  oMmers  realized  large 
profits.  Since  1884  ^^^  competition  of  other  oils  and  fertilizers  has 
cut  down  the  profits  of  the  menhaden  industry,  and  though  it  still 
stands  as  one  of  the  valuable  industries  based  on  the  fisheries  it  is 
neither  so  prosperous  nor  so  profitable  as  during  the  decade  following 
1880.  The  industry  was  gradually  shifted,  and  at  present  centers 
around  the  Virginia  coast,  where  the  best  menhaden  fisheries  are  to  be 
found.  In  1908  the  total  quantity  of  menhaden  taken  was  394,776,000 
pounds,  valued  at  $893,000.^  The  value  of  the  oil  and  fertiluer  manu- 
factured from  menhaden  was  probably  about  $2,000,000.  Virginia 
was  credited  with  almost  one-half  of  the  total  catch  of  menhaden,  and 
Delaware  and  North  "CaroUna  with  15  per  cent  each. 

Some  years  ago  there  was  a  concerted  effort  made  to  restrict  the  oper- 
ations of  the  menhaden  fishermen  on  the  ground  that  large  quantities 
of  food-fish  were  taken  in  the  seines,  with  the  menhaden  and  subse- 
quently manufactured  into  oil  and  fertilizer.  In  1894  the  United 
States  Fish  Commission  made  an  exhaustive  investigation  of  the  matter 
and  found  that  only  about  0.33  per  cent  of  the  catch  of  fish  in  the 
menhaden  seine  was  food-fish,  and  of  this  quantity  only  a  very  small 
proportion  consisted  of  choice  and  popular  species.  In  fact»  it  was 
demonstrated  that  not  enough  desirable  food-fish  were  taken  to  supply 
the  crews  of  the  menhaden  vessels.    The  results  of  the  investigation 


^Goode.  Fisheries  and  Fishery  industries  <ilhe  United  Slaies,  mc  ii.  3S1»  39S,  MB. 

*Ihid„  tec.  V.  vol.  I»  361. 
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effectually  put  an  end  to  all  complaints  that  the  menhaden  industry 
was  a  source  of  danger  to  other  fisheries.^ 

The  only  sponge  fishery  of  the  United  States  is  carried  on  from  the 
west  coast  of  Florida,  Key  West  and  Tarpon  Springs  being  the  most 
important  centers.  The  sponge  fishery  dates  from  about  1850.'  Pre- 
vious to  that  year  pracucally  all  the  sponges  used  in  the  United  States 
came  from  the  Mediterranean  grounds  or  from  the  Bahama  Islands. 
As  European  sponges  became  more  costly  the  Florida  reefs  were  turned 
to  as  a  source  of  supply.  The  industry  developed  slowly  at  first, 
but  by  1880  the  quantity  taken  amounted  to  207,000  pounds,  valued 
at  $201,000.'  From  1880  to  1900  there  was  a  steady  increase  in  the 
output,  the  product  for  the  latter  year  being  valued  at  $568,000.  For 
a  few  years  after  1900  the  fishery  declined  somewhat,  but  the  quantity 
taken  in  1908,  amounting  to  622,000  pounds,  was  larger  than  the 
product  of  any  previous  year,  though  not  quite  as  great  in  value  as  the 
product  of  1900.  For  a  number  of  years,  while  there  was  a  sufficient 
supply  of  sponges  to  be  found  in  shallow  water,  it  was  customary  to 
gather  them  with  hooks  attached  to  long  poles,  but  when  the  shallow 
beds  became  depleted  and  it  was  necessary  to  extend  operations  to 
deeper  waters,  the  poles  could  not  be  used  effectively.  As  a  result  of 
this  difficulty  Greek  divers  were  brought  over  from  the  Mediterranean 
fisheries  in  1884,^  but  it  was  found  that  the  diving  apparatus  destroyed 
the  growth  of  young  sponges,  and  the  Florida  legislature  enacted  a  law 
forbidding  the  taking  of  sponges  by  diving.  Toward  the  end  of  the 
century,  however,  the  divers  were  again  introduced  to  exploit  the  fish- 
eries lying  beyond  the  three-mile  limit.  In  1906  Congress  enacted  a 
measure  to  prevent  the  sale  within  the  United  States  of  sponges  taken 
by  diving,  but  the  law  has  proved  unenforceable.  At  present  over 
one-half  of  the  product  is  taken  by  diving  apparatus.  The  fear  of  the 
depletion  of  the  fisheries  has  led  to  some  efforts  at  cultivation,  but  so 
far  they  have  produced  only  insignificant  results. 

>McParlaiid.  History  nff  Uu  Ntw  England  Fisheries,  229. 

'Goode.  Fisheries  and  Fishery  Industries  of  the  United  States,  aec.  v.  voL  II.  p.  830. 

*U.  S.  CensiM  Report.  Fisheries  of  the  United  States,  1908,  p.  104. 
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The  fisheries  of  the  Great  Lakes  carried  on  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada  are  the  most  extensive  lake  fisheries  in  the 
world.  Though  the  lake  fisheries  of  the  United  States  have  never  been 
of  great  importance  in  comparison  with  those  of  some  of  the  coastal 
sections,  they  nevertheless  have  been  for  a  long  time  a  valuable  source 
of  food-supply  for  several  States  and  have  been  no  inconsiderable  factor 
in  the  fisheries  of  the  country  as  a  whole.  Established  soon  after  the 
beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the  commercial  fisheries  of  the 
lakes  gradually  increased  in  extent  and  value  for  many  years,  reaching 
a  maximum  quantity  of  output  about  1890.  Though  the  amount  of 
fish  caught  has  declined  somewhat  since  that  year,  the  value  of  the 
annual  product  has  risen,  the  capital  invested  has  increased,  and  the 
number  of  persons  employed  has  changed  but  little.  In  recent  years 
even  the  amount  of  fish  taken  has  risen  slightly  in  quantity,  the  catch 
of  1908  being  but  little  smaller  than  that  of  1890,  which  was  the  largest 
ever  recorded. 

The  catch  of  fish  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  tributary  streams  during 
certain  years  from  1880  to  1908  and  the  value  of  the  catch  were  as 
follows : 

Table  76. — Amount  and  value  of  Great  Lakes  fisheries^  selected  yearsp  Mo  to  tgo8,^ 


1880 


1885 


1890 


1893 


1899 


1903 


1908 


Amount  (lbs) 
Value 


68.742.00099.842. 


11.652.00012.691.966 

I 


OOOll  13.898.531  96,619.671 
12.471.76812.270.6181 


113.727.24086,194, 
12.61 1.439a2.745.501 


81)  106,632.1 


|3,767,00M 


'The  statistics  are  from  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  FishwHes,  1904,  p.  651,  and  the 
Census  Report.  Fish  tries  of  the  United  States,  1908,  p.  11. 

Though  fisheries  have  been  developed  on  all  the  lakes,  those  of 
Lake  Erie  and  Michigan  have  tflways  greatly  exceeded  those  of  the 
other  lakes  in  extent  and  value.  In  all  the  years  in  which  statistics 
of  the  fishing  industries  of  the  Great  Lakes  have  been  collected,  the 
products  taken  from  the  waters  of  these  two  lakes  have  made  up  from 
two-thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  value  of  the  total.  The  fisheries 
of  Lake  Erie,  being  the  first  to  be  developed  on  an  extensive  scale. 
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for  a  long  time  occupied  first  place,  but  for  the  last  few  decades  the  Lake 
Michigan  fisheries  have  been  of  almo^  equal  importance  with  those  of 
Lake  Erie,  sometimes  ranking  a  close  second  and  often  holding  first 
place  as  regards  value  of  product.  The  condition  of  the  fisheries 
erf*  the  various  lakes  in  1908  is  shown  in  table  77:^ 

Table  77.— TA/  fiskirus  of  tiu  Great  Lakis  in  1908. 


Total. 


Lake 
Superior. 


Pcr- 
centafe 
of  total. 


Lake 
Mlchi^m. 


Per- 

entai 

of  total 


Lake 
Huron. 


Per- 
centage 
Qf  total. 


Number  of  perMos  em- 
ployed  

Capital 

VesKls  and  boats,  in- 

eluding  outfit 

Apparatus  of  capture . 
Shore  and  accessory 
properties  and  cash. 
Value  of  products 


8.533 
^.S14,000 

1.651.000 
1.831,000 

1.332.000 
3.767.000 


786 
1391.000 

149.000 
159.000 

83.000 
342.000 


9 
8 

9 
9 

6 
9 


2.706 
11.965.000 

692.000 
753.000 

519.000 
1.554.000 


32 
41 

42 

41 

39 
41 


1.382 
1733.000 

185.000 
281.000 

267.000 
486.000 


16 
15 

11 
15 

20 
13 


Lake  St.  Clair 

and  St.  Clair 

and  Detroit 

rivers. 


Per- 

mtaf 

of  total. 


Lake  Erie. 


Per- 

entai 

of  total. 


Lake  Ontario  in- 
cluding Niagara 
and  St.  Lawrence 
rivers. 


Per- 
centage 
lof  totaL 


Number  of  persons  em- 
ployed  

Capital 

Vessels  and  boats,  in- 
cluding outfit 

Apparatus  of  capture . 
Shore  and  accessory 
properties  and  cash . 
Value  of  products 


221 
146,000 

10,000 
8,000 

28,000 
32,000 


3 
1 


2 
1 


3,142 
11,644,000 

603,000 
615,000 

426,000 
1,280,000 


37 
34 

37 
34 

32 
34 


296 
135,000 

11,000 
16,000 

7,900 
74,000 


3 
1 

1 
1 

1 
2 


'  Over  two  score  varieties  of  food-fish  inhabit  the  waters  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  Considering  the  Great  Lakes  as  a  whole,  the  most  abundant 
and  most  valuable  species  of  fish  taken  at  the  present  time  are,  in  order, 
lake  herring  or  ciscoes,  lake  trout,  pike  perch,  whitefish,  yellow  perch, 
German  carp,  suckers,  pike  and  pickerel.  In  1908  these  were  the  only 
varieties  the  value  of  the  catch  of  which  amounted  in  each  case  to  more 
than  jioo,ooo.^  The  value  of  the  catch  of  all  eight  of  these  species 
constituted  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  value  of  the  entire  product  of 
the  lake  fisheries,  and  the  value  of  the  catch  of  the  first  four — lake 
herring,  lake  trout,  pike  perch,  and  whitefish — made  up  about  three- 
fourths  of  the  total.  Formerly  the  whitefish  were  caught  in  greater 
abundance  than  was  any  other  species,  and  sturgeon  occupied  a  high 
rank  among  the  products  of  the  lakes;  but  the  catch  of  whitefish  has 
in  recent  years  been  comparatively  small,  and  the  sturgeon  have  fallen 
to  a  position  of  relative  unimportance. 


>U.  S.  Census  Report.  Fisheries  of  the  UniUd  StaUs,  1908,  p.  12. 
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Though  the  leading  varieties  offish  are  to  be  found  in  all  of  the  lakes, 
they  do  not  by  any  means  occur  in  all  of  them  in  the  same  abundance. 
The  deeper  waters  of  Lakes  Michigan,  Superior,  and  Huron  are  the 
favorite  abode  of  the  lake  trout,  over  one-half  of  the  product  of  that 
species  in  1908  coming  from  Lake  Michigan  alone.  Lake  Michigan 
also  leads  at  present  in  the  production  of  herring  and  whitefish,  though 
for  a  long  time  the  former  species  was  taken  in  greatest  quantities  from 
the  shallower  waters  of  Lake  Erie.  Lake  Erie  still  leads  in  the  produc- 
tion of  perches,  carp,  pike,  and  pickerel,  and  the  whitefish,  too,  have 
been  plentiful  in  this  lake.  In  1968  either  Lake  Erie  or  Lake  Michigan 
was  first  in  the  production  of  the  eight  leading  varieties  except  suckers, 
of  which  the  largest  catch  was  taken  from  Lake  Huron. 

Table  78.— fWn/  of  Uu  catch  of  the  Uading  jpecus  of  Uke  fish  in  igoS} 


Value. 


Value. 


Lake  herring 
Lake  trout. . 
Pike  perch.. 
Whitefish... 


1988.000  Yellow  perch. 

800.000  Carp. 

569.000    I    Suckers 

525.000  I    Pike  and  pickerel. 


1208.000 
195.000 
167.000 
136.000 


>U.  S.  Census  Report.  Fisheries  of  the  United  States,  1908,  p.  26. 

Just  when  and  where  commercial  fishing  was  first  prosecuted  on  the 
Great  Lakes  is  not  known,  but  it  was  apparently  begun  shortly  after 
1800  in  two  localities — in  the  vicinity  of  Detroit,  and  at  the  upper  end 
of  Lake  Huron  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Straits  of  Mackinac  and 
Sault  Ste.  Marie.^  Prior  to  1800  the  lake  shores  were  inhabited  by 
Vhite  men  in  comparatively  few  places,  and  though  the  early  settlers  at 
such  points  as  Detroit,  Green  Bay,  Cleveland,  Erie,  and  Buffalo 
engaged  in  fishing,  their  operations  were  confined  entirely  to  securing  a 
supply  of  fish  for  their  own  consumption.  With  the  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  settlements  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes  and  the  gradual  growth 
of  population,  commercial  fishing  on  a  small  scale  soon  became  possible, 
and  before  1825  several  small  villages  on  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Huron 
had  an  established  fish  trade.  Small  quantities  of  salted  fish  were 
shipped  regularly  from  Mackinac  and  Detroit  to  Cleveland  and  Buffalo 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  century.' 

After  the  opening  of  the  Erie  Canal  a  great  wave  of  migration  swept 
into  the  territory  around  the  lakes.  With  the  rapid  settlement  of  the 
region  west  of  the  State  of  New  York,  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the 
demand  for  lake  fish  and  a  very  rapid  expansion  of  the  lake  fisheries. 
During  the  quarter  of  a  century  following  1830  fishing  operations  were 
b^un  along  almost  every  part  of  the  United  States  shore  of  the  Great 
Lakes  except  Lake  Superior.  The  construction  of  the  Ohio  and  Miami 
canals  opened  the  way  for  distributing  the  fish  southward,  and  within 
a  few  years  after  their  completion  salted  fish  from  lake  ports  were  sold 

Report  of  U.  5.  Commissioner  of  Pish  and  Fisheries,  1897.  p.  230.  «/Mtf..  21 1.  267. 
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all  along  the  Ohio  River  and  even  in  the  cities  along  the  Misisissippi 
River.  About  1845  the  practice  of  shipping  fresh  fish  packed  in  ice 
was  begun  at  Qeveland,  Mackinac,  and  other  places,  and  in  a  short 
time  a  fresh-fish  trade  was  established  that  rivaled  the  trade  in  salt 
fish.^  The  construction  of  railways  in  the  States  about  the  Great  Lakes 
stimulated  the  fish  trade  and  the  fishing  industries.  The  introduction 
of  freezing-rhouses  in  the  sixties  facilitated  the  handling  of  the  lake 
products,  and  the  general  use  of  the  most  advanced  types  of  fishing  appa- 
ratus enabled  the  fisheries  quickly  to  reach  a  high  stage  of  development.^ 
By  1870  the  lake  fisheries  had  practically  completed  their  course  of 
evolution  and  had  attained  the  form  which  they  possess  at  present.  The 
pound-net  was  in  use  at  all  important  fishing  centers,  the  steam-tug 
was  beginning  to  be  employed  in  the  gill-net  industry,  and  the  trade 
in  fresh  fish  was  of  considerably  more  value  than  the  salt-fish  trade. 
The  fisheries  of  Lake  Superior  were  well  established  by  that  year. 

FISHERIES  OF  THE  GREAT  LAKES  AFFER  1870. 

The  chief  features  of  the  history  of  the  Great  Lakes  fisheries  since 
1870  have  been  the  depletion  of  some  of  the  leading  species  of  lake  fish, 
the  recent  decline  of  the  lake  fisheries  as  a  whole,  and  the  attempts 
of  the  Federal  and  State  governments  to  replenish  and  maintain  the 
supply  of  the  best  varieties  of  food-fish  by  means  of  artificial  propa- 
gation and  restrictive  legislation. 

Though  fluctuating  in  extent  from  year  to  year,  the  fisheries  of  the 
Great  Lakes  have,  on  the  whole,  continued  to  increase. in  magnitude 
until  within  the  past  few  years,  but  at  the  same  time  there  has  been, 
since  1880  a  distinct  decrease  in  the  supply  of  certain  species  of  fish, 
the  most  notable  decline  being  that  of  the  whitefish  and  the  sturgeon. 
Throughout  all  the  early  history  of  the  lake  fisheries  the  whitefish 
was  more  sought  after  and  more  highly  prized  than  any  other  species, 
it  being  in  fact  for  many  years  the  only  variety  of  any  commercial 
value.  As  the  fishing  industries  of  the  lakes  developed,  the  trout  of 
the  upper  lakes  and  several  other  varieties  of  fish,  such  as  pike  perch 
and  yellow  perch,  sturgeon,  herring,  and  suckers,  were  added  to  the 
list  of  valuable  products,  but  as  late  as  1880  the  whitefish  stood  fajr 
ahead  of  the  others  both  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  the  annual  catch. 
In  that  year  the  amount  of  whitefish  taken  represented  nearly  one-third 
of  the  total  product  of  all  the  lake  fisheries,  but  never  since  has  it  occu- 
pied such  an  important  position.  From  1880  to  1899  the  annual 
yield  declined  from  21,464,000  pounds  to  6,683,000  pounds.' 

During  the  same  time  the  catch  of  sturgeon,  which  stood  third  in 
importance  among  the  lake  fish  in  1880,  dropped  from  7,557,000  pounds 

^Jttpon  0/  U.  5.  CommUsUnuw  of  Pish  and  Fisheries,  1887,  pp.  21 1 .  265.      */M..  1872.  p.  5. 

*Accordiiig  to  the  U.  S.  Censua  Report.  Fisheries  of  the  UniUd  SUiies,  IQ08,  p.  7S.  the  whitdUh 
catch  was  21.464,000  pounds  in  1880;  15,326.000  pounds  in  1889;  6.683.000  pounds  in  1899; 
7.520.000  pounds  in  1903;  7.722.000  pounds  in  1908. 
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to  1,082,000  pounds.^  The  sturgeon  fishery,  like  that  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  has  continued  to  decline  and  is  on  the  verge  of  extinction.  The 
whitefish  industry  seems,  however,  to  have  reached  its  lowest  ebb  in 
1899,  and  both  times  that  statistics  have  been  taken  since  that  year  the 
amount  of  whitefish  taken  has  shown  a  slight  increase. 

The  chief  causes  of  the  rapid  decline  of  these  fisheries  were  overfish- 
ingi  destructive  methods  of  fishing,  and  the  pollution  of  waters  and 
spawning  grounds  by  sawmills.  As  in  the  river  fisheries  along  the 
Atlantic  coast,  the  fishing  operations  of  the  Great  Lakes  multiplied 
to  such  an  extent  that  natural  reproduction  was  insufficient  to  maintain 
the  supply  of  fish.  It  was  inevitable  that  the  continued  operations  of 
large  numbers  of  nets  during  the  spawning  season  and  over  the  spawn- 
ing-grounds, where  nets  were  often  set  in  such  profusion  as  practically 
to  block  the  passage  of  the  fish,  would  result  in  a  great  depletion  of 
fishing  resources.  Furthermore,  the  use  of  pound-nets  of  small  mesh 
permitted  the  capture  of  great  quantities  of  small  fish,  which  were  often 
carelessly  killed  by  the  fishermen.  Gill-nets  also  were  responsible 
for  the  destruction  of  large  numbers  of  whitefish  during  storms,  when 
the  nets  could  not  be  visited  for  several  days  at  a  time.  Often,  too,  gill- 
nets  would  be  lost  through  storms  or  freezing  in  the  ice,  carrying  down 
with  them  hundreds  of  pounds  of  fish,  which  would  decay  and  drive 
live  fish  from  the  spawning-grounds,  thus  causing  still  further  loss. 
The  pollution  of  water  with  sawmill  refuse,  especially  in  parts  of  the 
upper  lakes  where  the  great  lumbering  operations  were  carried  on, 
whereby  thousands  of  tons  of  sawdust  and  other  refuse  were  turned 
into  the  waters,  ruined  large  spawning  areas  and  destroyed  valuable 
fisheries  in  many  localities. 

The  herring  fishery  of  the  Great  Lakes  had  a  period  of  almost  con- 
stant gtowth  from  1880  to  1890,  the  product  rising  from  15,968,000 
pounds  to  59,914,000  pounds,  but  it,  too,  has  shown  in  recent  years  a 
tendency  to  decline,  the  catch  in  1903  and  in  1908  each  being  smaller 
than  that  of  1899.'  The  catch  of  1908,  amounting  to  41,118,000 
pounds,  was,  however,  somewhat  larger  than  that  of  1903.  Of  lake 
trout,  which  next  to  the  herring  is  the  most  valuable  species  now  taken 
from  the  Great  Lakes,  the  catch  in  1903,  amounting  to  16,132,000 
pounds,  was  the  largest  ever  recorded.  In  1908  the  amount  taken  was 
I2,024,C)00  pounds.  The  pike-perch  product  has  increased  consider- 
ably in  recent  years,  and  this  species  will  probably  continue  to  advance 
in  rank  among  the  lake  fish.  Carp,  which  were  introduced  into  the 
lakes  only  25  years  ago,  are  rapidly  becoming  one  of  the  valuable 
fishery  products. 

For  many  years  efforts  have  been  made  to  preserve  the  stock  of  fish 
by  resorting  to  artificial  propagation  and  to  restrictive  laws.     The 

^U.  S.  Census  Report,  Fisheries  of  the  United  Slaies.  xgoSt  p.  76.  *Ibid,,  60. 
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fish  commissions  of  some  of  the  States  bordering  on  the  lakes  and  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Fisheries  have  conducted  hatching  operations  on  a 
large  scale,  and  millions  upon  millions  of  eggs  and  young  fish  have  been 
planted  in  the  lakes  in  an  eiFort  to  stay  the  decline.  The  whitefish, 
which  long  held  the  position  of  leading  importance  among  the  lake  fish, 
has  received  the  most  attention  in  hatching  operations,  and  it  was  also 
the  first  of  the  lake  fish  the  artificial  propagation  of  which  was  con- 
ducted on  an  extensive  scale.  Experiments  in  whitefish  culture  were 
made  as  early  as  1858,  but  the  first  efforts  of  real  importance  were 
made  in  1874,  when  the  Michigan  Fish  Commission  succeeded  in  hatch- 
ing about  1,500,000  fry.^  Wisconsin  and  Pennsylvania  followed 
Michigan  in  fish*culture,  and,  in  addition  to  whitefish,  large  quantities 
of  herring,  lake  trout,  pike  perch,  and  yellow  perch  have  been  hatched 
and  planted  in  the  lakes.  The  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has 
for  a  number  of  years  operated  six  hatchery  starions  on  the  Great 
Lakes,  two  of  which  are  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  at  present  the 
number  of  young  fish  and  fertilized  eggs  distributed  from  these  stations 
is  over  a  billion  a  year,  the  chief  species  hatched  being  whitefish,  yellow 
perch,  pike  perch,  trout,  and  herring.'  The  activities  of  the  State  and 
Federal  authorities  in  fish-culture  have  unquestionably  prevented  the 
exhaustion  of  the  lake  fisheries,  and  seem  also  %o  have  checked  the 
decline  which  set  in  near  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century.  To 
supplement  the  work  of  fish-culture  the  States  along  the  Great  Lakes 
have  enacted  laws  providing  for  closed  seasons  and  regulating  the 
methods  of  fishing,  but  lack  of  concerted  and  uniform  action  by  the 
several  States  has  prevented  the  lake  fisheries  from  receiving  the  full 
measure  of  benefit  from  the  hatching  operations  and  has  made  the 
most  effective  conservation  work  impossible.  However,  in  recent  years 
restrictive  legislation  has  become  more  general. 

FISHERIES  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  AND  TRIBUTARIES. 

The  fisheries  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  are,  as 
regards  the  value  of  products,  almost  equal  in  extent  to  the  fisheries 
of  the  Great  Lakes,  and  though  they  show  a  much  smaller  investment 
of  capital,  they  provide  employment  for  a  considerably  larger  number 
of  persons.*  No  statistics  of  the  fisheries  of  the  Mississippi  River  were 
collected  until  about  1880,  when  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  and 
the  census  department  cooperated  in  an  effort  to  secure  detailed  infor- 
mation concerning  them,  and  of  the  material  collected  nothing  was 
published  except  some  general  estimates,  which  indicated  that  the 
value  of  the  annual  product  of  the  Mississippi  River  fisheries  was  at 

^JUpaH  €fMiekig0»  Fish  C<mmission,  1884-1886,  Appendix.  98. 

^iUfon  €f  U.  5.  Commissumn  cf  Fisheries,  1913,  p.  6. 

K>a  page  11  of  Uie  U.  S.  Census  Report,  ^garding  the  fisheries  of  the  Mississippi  River  division 
ia  1908.  the  capital  invested  is  given  as  11.440,000.  the  number  of  persons  employed  as  11,731.  and 
the  value  ol  products  as  $3,125,000. 
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that  time  about  $1,400,000.^  In  1894  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission 
collected  detailed  information  of  all  fisheries  of  the  interior  waters  of 
the  United  States,  which  showed  the  value  of  the  product  of  the  fish<* 
eries  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches  to  be  about  $19600,000.' 
In  1899  and  in  1903  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  made  similar  investi- 
gadons,  the  result  in  both  cases  showing  a  steady  progress  of  the 
fishing  industries  of  this  great  river  system.  The  report  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census  on  the  fisheries  of  the  Mississippi  River  division  in  1908 
showed  a  continued  progress,  the  product  of  the  fisheries  having 
attained  a  total  value  of  $3,125,000,  approximately  twice  the  value  of 
the  catch  a  quarter  of  a  century  before. 

Eighteen  States  share  the  commercial  fisheries  afforded  by  the  waters 
pf  the  Mississippi  River  system.  Illinois  holds  by  far  the  most  impor- 
tant position,  the  river  fisheries  of  that  State  in  1908  having  a  product 
valued  at  $1,378,000,  or  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  the 
fishery  products  of  the  Mississippi  River  division.*  Michigan  is  the 
only  State  not  lying  along  the  coast  which  has  more  valuable  fisheries 
tjian  Illinois.  In  each  of  nine  other  States  in  1908  the  products  of  the 
fisheries  of  the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  amounted  to  more  than 
$100,000.  Table  79  shows  the  States  which  in  1908  had  fishery  prod- 
ucts of  a  value  of  more  than  $100,000  from  the  Mississippi  River  and 
its  tributaries. 

Table  79,^FuiUry  products  of  Mississippi  Valley  SiaUs^  rgo8* 


State 

Value 

State 

Value 

inino'f 

11.378.000 
271.000 
215.000 
215.000 
207.000 

Indiana 

1182.000 
121.000 
112.000 
110.000 
109.000 

MiMOUtl 

lowft 

Tennessee 

Wisconsin. 

Kentucky 

Arkansas 

Min'wwota. ......... .^ ... .    .  ^ 

The  most  valuable  fishery  products  of  the  Mississippi  River  district 
in  1908  were,  in  order,  carp,  mussels,  buffalo-fish,  catfish,  fresh-water 
drum,,  and  black  bass.  Of  each  of  these  varieties  the  product  amounted 
in  val^e  to  more  than  $100,000.  Illinois  led  in  the  prodiicrion  of  all 
except  catfish,  of  which  species  Louisiana  contributed  the  largest 
quantity. 

Carp  were  introduced  into  the  United  States  with  a  view  to  propa- 
garion  in  1877,  and  from  1879  to  1896  they  were  systematically  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  country.^  Originally  they  were  placed  only 
in  private  lakes  and  streams,  but  it  was  not  long  until  public  waters 
were  stocked,  either  intentionally,  as  in  certain  streams  of  Illinois  and 

^Sakth^SUUisUcsofFisherUsofUu  Initrior  WaSefiafUu  V,  S.,  in  Report. U.  S.  CommiMloner 
of  Fiah  and  Pitheriet.  1896.  p.  490. 
*/6M..  494.  HJ.  S.  Census  Report.  FiaikerUs  cftim  UniUd  Slaies.  S908,  p.118. 
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Indiana,  or  accidentally,  through  the  overflowing  of  some  private  carp 
pond  or  stream.  Being  a  hardy  fish  of  great  fecundity,  the  carp  multi- 
plied with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  by  1895  ^hey  were  being  handled 
by  many  fish-dealers  in  the  Central  States.  The  carp  product  of  the 
entire  country  increased  steadily  from  2,108,000  pounds  in  1894  ^^ 
42,763,000  pounds  in  1908.^  In  the  latter  year  it  ranked  tenth  in 
value  among  the  fishery  products,  the  total  value  of  the  output  being 
$i>i35»ooo.  Of  this  amount  $858,000  was  contributed  by  the  fisheries 
of  the  Mississippi  system — ^$571,000  by  the  river  fisheries  of  Illinois 

alone. 

The  mussel  fishery  of  the  interior  waters  had  its  origin  in  the  pearl- 
fishing  operations  of  the  Indians  and  early  white  settlers.  Until 
1 891  mussels  were  taken  only  for  the  sake  of  the  pearls  which  they 
might  contain,  and  the  mussel-shells,  which  are  now  the  most  valuable 
product  of  the  fishery,  were  discarded.  As  long  as  the  search  for  pearls 
was  the  sole  object  of  the  industry,  the  mussel  fishery  was  of  compara- 
tively little  importance,  except  at  irregular  intervals  when  a  rich  "find** 
would  start  a  ''craze''  for  pearl-hunting  among  the  people  living  along 
the  rivers  where  mussels  were  abundant.  In  1891  a  German  mechanic 
built  a  factory  at  Muscatine,  Iowa,  for  the  purpose  of  making  buttons 
out  of  mussel  shells.'  His  venture  proving  successful,  it  was  followed 
by  the  establishment  of  additional  factories,  and  by  1899  there  were 
in  Iowa,  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Wisconsin  a  total  of  60  button  factories, 
using  annually  about  12,000  tons  of  mussel-shells  and  turning  out  a 
product  in  buttons  and  button  blanks  valued  at  nearly  a  million  dollars.' 
With  the  growth  of  this  industry  the  mussel  fishery  developed  to  a 
position  of  prominence.  In  1890  mussel-shells  were  not  used  at  all  for 
commercial  purposes;  in  1908  nearly  82,000,000  pounds  of  shells  were 
gathered  throughout  the  country,  three-fourths  of  theni  coming  from 
the  rivers  of  Illinois,  Indiana,  and  Arkansas.^  The  value  of  the  shells 
taken  from  the  Mississippi  River  and  its  tributaries  was  $386,000,  and 
pearls  and  slugs  of  a  value  of  $300,000  were  found  by  the  inussel  fisher- 
men. The  expansion  of  button  manufacturing  has  caused  a  heavy 
drain  on  this  fishery  and  it  has  been  almost  exhausted  in  several  locali- 
ties where  it  was  once  flourishing.  In  Iowa  the  shell  product  dropped 
from  20,000,000  pounds  in  1899  to  5,000,000  pounds  in  1908,^  and  in 
Wisconsin  during  the  same  time  there  was  a  decline  from  16,000,000 
pounds  to  1,000,000  pounds.^  The  peculiarities  of  the  life-history  of 
the  mussel  makes  artificial  propagation  exceedingly  difiicult,  and  other 
means,  such  as  the  establishment  of  closed  seasons  and  the  fixing  of 
limitations  as  to  the  size  of  mussels  to  be  taken,  must  be  adopted  to 
insure  the  preservation  of  this  fishery.  I 

^U.  S.  Census  Report.  Fiskwies  of  the  UniUd  Stales,  1908,  p.  50.  *Itnd.,  p.  66.  ! 

•JUPori  qf  U.  S,  C&mmiuioHtr  of  Pish  and  Piskaries,  1901.  p.  670. 
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Until  eariy  in  the  nineteenth  century^  when  the  caqi  and  miwel 
fisheries  took  precedence,  the  buffalo-fish  and  catfish  were  the  roost 
valuable  species  taken  from  the  Mississippi  and  its  branches.  Catfish 
of  various  species  are  found  throughout  practically  the  entire  United 
States,  but  about  one-half  the  usual  catch  is  taken  in  the  Mississippi 
district.  Buffalo-fish  are  taken  on  a  commercial  scale  in  very  few 
other  streams.  The  product  of  catfish  taken  iii  the  Mississippi  and  its 
tributaries  in  1908  amounted  to  8,073,000  pounds,  valued  at  $i9SfiO0; 
the  product  of  buffalo-fish  was  15,040,000  pounds,  with  a  value  of 
$455,000.* 

Fresh-water  drum  and  black  bass,  which  are  the  next  most  important 
species  of  the  Mississippi  system,  are  found  in  all  the  Central  States. 
Of  the  product  of  the  former  taken  in  this  section  in  1908,  valued  at 
$129,000,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Ohio,  and  Missouri  produced  about 
one-half;  and  of  the  product  of  the  latter,  valued  at  $128,000^  over 
three-fourths  came  from  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas. 

All  of  the  important  fish  of  the  interior  waters  of  the  co^try  are 
artificially  propagated  and  distributed  among  ponds,  lakes,  and  streami 
by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Fisheries  and  by  a  number  of  State 
commissions.  Fishing  in  both  the  larger  and  smaller  bodies  of  water 
is  regulated  by  law  in  most  States  for  the  purpose  not  only  of  preserving 
the  commercial  fisheries,  but  also  of  maintaining  the  supply  of  game 
fish  which  provide  sport  for  the  army  of  anglers  who  frequent  stream 
and  lake  in  search  of  pleasure  and  relaxation. 


^U.  &  Censui  Report.  FisJurUs  cf  Uu  UnUU  Staies,  1908.  p.  26. 
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The  Pacific  coast  fisheries  of  the  United  States,  including  the  fish- 
eries of  three  States — California,  Oregon,  and  Washington — and  of 
the  Territory  of  Alaska,  are  of  comparatively  recent  origin,  none  of 
them,  except  the  fur-seal  fishery,  antedating  1850.  Notwithstanding 
the  short  period  of  their  existence,  however,  they  have  developed  so 
rapidly  that  they  rank  among  the  most  valuable  fisheries  of  the  country. 
In  1908  the  fisheries  of  the  three  Pacific  States  gave  employment  to 
13,855  men,  represented  a  capital  investment  of  $6,468,000,  and  had  a 
product  of  a  total  value  of  $6,839,000.^  Washington,  which  was  the 
leading  State,  with  products  valued  at  $3,51^9000,  held  fourth  place 
among  all  the  States,  being  surpassed  only  by  Massachusetts,  Virginia, 
and  New  York.  Since  the  yearly  reports  published  concerning  the 
Alaska  fisheries  do  not  give  separate  data  for  the  fishing  industries  and 
the  canning  industries,  statistics  are  not  available  for  comparison  with 
those  just  given  for  the  Pacific  States.  Apparently,  however,  the 
fisheries  of  Alaska  in  1908  afforded  employment  to  about  6,000  men  and 
had  a  product  which  returned  the  fishermen  approximately  $4,000,000.' 
The  product  of  all  the  fishing  industries  of  the  Territory  for  that  year, 
including  the  canned  salmon,  which  constituted  the  largest  part,  was 
valued  at  $11,847,443. 

The  most  important  fishing-grounds  of  the  Pacific  coast  of  North 
America  lie  from  Puget  Sound  northward.  Unlike  most  of  the  Atlantic 
coast,  the  coast  of  the  three  Pacific  States  is  regular  and  unprotected 
by  outlying  islands  and  bars,  and,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  rivers 
such  as  the  Columbia,  Klamath,  and  Sacramento,  and  some  infrequent 
bays,  there  are  few  places  adapted  to  extensive  or  valuable  inshore 
fisheries.  Moreover,  the  narrow  conrinental  shelf  provides  scant  area 
for  oflFshore  fisheries.  Consequently,  aside  from  the  salmon  fisheries  in 
the  few  bays  and  rivers,  the  fisheries  of  the  region  south  of  Puget  Sound 
are  relatively  of  small  importance.  Northward  from  Puget  Sound, 
however,  the  physical  conditions  are  entirely  different.     Broken  by 

numerous  bays  and  rivers,  and  lined  by  almost  countless  islands,  the 

I  III  ^^^^^j 

*U.  S.  Census  Report.  Fisheries  of  ike  UnUed  States,  1908,  p.  11.  Uhid.^  298. 
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coast  aflFords  admirable  conditions  for  extensive  fisheries,  and  the  wide 
continental  shelf,  with  its  great  expanse  of  relatively  shallow  waters, 
compares  favorably  with  the  *^  banks''  of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  as 
an  abode  for  cod,  halibut,  pollack,  and  other  ground-fish.  In  the  cold 
waters  of  the  Arctic  region  are  found  the  chief  whaling-grounds  of  the 
present  time,  and  two  bleak  islands  lying  in  the  heart  of  the  Bering 
Sea  have  been  for  nearly  a  century  the  most  important  fur-seal  breed- 
ing-grounds in  the  world. 

Until  just  recently  the  salmon,  whale,  and  fcir-seal  fisheries  were  the 
only  important  fisheries  developed  on  the  Pacific  coast.  The  salmon 
fishery  still  holds  the  posirion  of  chief  importance,  but  the  whale 
fishery,  which  reached  the  climax  of  its  development  a  score  of  years 
ago,  is  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  and  the  fur-seal  industry,  which  for 
three-quarters  of  a  century  ranked  among  the  most  valuable  fishing 
industries  of  North  America,  has,  by  ruthless  slaughter  of  the  seals, 
been  reduced  to  a  position  of  relative  unimportance  and  is  kept  alive 
only  by  careful  government  regulation  and  an  international  agreement 
for  its  protection.  The  ground-fish  industry  of  the  Pacific  coast  has 
been  growing  rapidly  during  recent  years.  The  halibut  fishery  of 
Washington,  whicti  is  by  far  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  ranks  next 
to  the  salmon  fishery  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  cod  fishery  is 
rapidly  gaining  in  relative  rank. 

SALMON  F»iERIES. 

Among  the  various  fisheries  of  the  Pacific  coast  the  salmon  fishery  is 
by  far  the  best  known  and  the  most  valuable.  Of  the  fishing  industries 
of  the  entire  world  only  two,  the  oyster  and  the  herring  industries, 
rank  above  the  industries  dependent  upon  the  salmon,  and  in  the 
United  States  the  salmon  industry  is  exceeded  in  importance  only  by  the 
oyster  fishery.  In  the  United  States  the  salmon  fishery  is  important 
only  on  the  Pacific  coast.  At  one  time  salmon  fisheries  of  some  value 
existed  in  the  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  coast,  especially  in  New  England, 
but  these  were  long  ago  practically  exhausted  or  destroyed  and  at 
present  are  of  little  significance.  On  the  Pacific  slope  the  salmon  is 
the  leading  fishery  product  in  each  of  the  three  States,  as  well  as  in 
Alaska,  and  the  value  of  the  salmon  catch  constitutes  over  two-thirds 
of  the  value  of  the  entire  product  of  the  Pacific  coast  fisheries. 

The  salmon  are  anadromous  fish  appearing  in  very  large  numbers  at 
regular  seasons  of  the  year  in  practically  all  the  rivers  flowing  into  the 
north  Pacific  Ocean,  in  both  Asia  and  North  America.  Five  species 
of  salmon  occur  in  the  north  Pacific,  all  of  them  being  found  in  greater 
or  less  abundance  along  the  American  coast,  ranging  northward  from 
Monterey  Bay.  Of  the  five  species  the  most  valuable  is  the  chinook, 
quinnat,  or  king  salmon.  It  ranges  along  the  coast  from  Ventura  River 
California,  to  Norton  Sound,  Alaska,  but  is  found  in  greatest  abundance 
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in  the  Columbia  River.  The  sockeye,  blueback,  or  red  salmon,  though 
neither  so  large  nor  of  such  good  quality  as  the  chinook,  is  caught  in 
larger  quantities  than  any  of  the  other  species»  and  forms  the  greater 
part  of  the  canned-salmon  product.  It  occurs  most  plentifully  in 
Alaska  and  British  Columbia,  though  it  is  taken  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  the  rivers  of  Washington  and  Oregon,  and  a  few  have  been 
found  as  far  south  as  the  Sacramento  River.  The  silver  or  coho  sal- 
mon occurs  as  far  south  as  Monterey  Bay,  but  the  largest  catch  of  this 
species  is  taken  from  Puget  Sound  and  its  tributaries.  The  humpback 
or  pink  salmon  is  the  smallest  of  the  American  species,  though  it  usu- 
ally ranks  next  to  the  blueback  as  regards  the  quantity  of  the  yearly 
catch.  It  is  found  in  greatest  abundance  in  southeastern  Alaska, 
and  is  rarely  taken  in  commercial  quantities  south  of  Puget  Sound. 
The  fifth  species  is  the  dog  or  chum  salmon.  It  has  a  wide  distribution, 
from  San  Francisco  on  the  south  to  Bering  Strait  on  the  north,  but  is 
most  abundant  from  Puget  Sound  northward. 

Like  many  other  fisheries  of  the  United  States,  the  salmon  fisheries 
of  the  Pacific  States  and  Alaska  were  utilized  by  the  Indians  and  later 
by  the  early  white  settlers,  but  the  first  commercial  salmon  fisheries 
were  started  in  1852,  when  some  inhabitants  of  the  settlement  which 
later  became  the  city  of  Seattle  began  to  catch  the  fish  and  sell  them, 
fresh  or  salted,  at  various  points  along  the  coast.^  The  next  commer- 
cial enterprise  of  importance  was  begun  on  the  Columbia  River  about 
1861,  when  an  establishment  for  packing  salted  salmon  was  started  at 
a  place  known  as  Oak  Point,  about  60  miles  below  Portland.^  It  was 
not  until  the  beginning  of  the  salmon-canning  business,  however,  that 
the  salmon  fishery  began  its  rapid  growth.  The  canning  industry  had 
its  origin  on  the  Sacramento  River  in  1864,  when  some  natives  of 
New  England,  who  were  familiar  with  the  canning  of  fish  in  their  native 
States,  seeing  in  the  plentiful  supply  of  salmon  a  possible  source  of 
wealth,  set  up  a  small  salmon  cannery  on  a  floating  scow  opposite  the 
site  of  Sacramento.'  The  first  year  these  men  put  up  about  2,000 
cases  of  48  one-pound  cans  to  the  case.  At  first  no  one  could  be  found 
willing  to  purchase  or  even  handle  the  new  product,  and  the  venture 
would  have  been  unsuccessful  had  not  a  commission  firm  sent  a  part 
of  the  pack  to  Australia.  During  1864  and  1865,  though  the  run  of 
salmon  in  the  Sacramento  River  was  light,  the  canning  business  was 
continued,  and  a  small  but  profitable  trade  was  built  up  with  Australia 
and  the  Pacific  countries  of  South  America.  The  light  runs  of  fish  in 
the  Sacramento  River  induced  the  California  canners  to  visit  the 
Columbia  River  in  1866  in  search  of  more  favorable  fishing-grounds. 
Here  they  found  what  seemed  to  be  an  inexhaustible  supply  of  salmon, 
and  they  at  once  erected  a  cannery  at  Echo  Cliff,  about  40  miles  above 
Astoria.^    Two  years  later  another  cannery  was  established  at  the 

KM>.  Tk$  SOmam  FWuH§$  cfikt  JP#cC/k  CoaH  (BanM  of  Fiiherkt.  Doc  No.  751).  12. 
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same  place.  About  the  time  of  the  starting  of  the  camieries  on  the 
Columbia  River  a  domestic  demand  for  canned  salmon  began  to 
develop^  and  with  the  expansion  of  the  home  market,  and  the  foreign 
market,  too»  the  production  of  canned  salmon  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Canneries  were  built  along  every  river  or  bay  where  there  was  a  salmon 
run  of  any  importance.  By  1880  the  canneries  on  the  Columbia  River 
were  producing  500,000  cases  a  year.* 

In  1878  the  first  canneries  were  established  in  Alaska,  and  about  the 
same  time  the  canning  industry  was  started  on  the  Klamath  and  Smith 
Rivers  in  California  and  on  the  coast  of  Puget  Sound.^  The  Alaska 
canneries  took  the  lead  in  production  about  1888,  and  ever  since  then 
they  have  held  first  place,  having  in  recent  years  a  larger  output  than 
all  other  canneries  on  the  Pacific  coast  combined.  The  product  of  the 
Alaskan  district  gradually  grew  from  8,159  cases  in  1878  to  4,056,021 
cases  in  191 2?  The  Columbia  River  industry,  which  ranks  next  to  that 
of  Alaska  as  regards  the  total  output  since  the  beginning  of  the  canning 
business,  has  had  a  product  of  less  than  300,000  cases  a  year  only 
twice  since  1874,  and  in  one  year  (1895)  the  output  reached  634,696 
cases.^  The  product  of  the  Puget  Sound  canneries  since  1899  has  usu- 
ally ranked  next  to  that  of  the  Alaska  canneries.  Because  of  the 
quadrennial  recurrence  of  the  run  of  sockeye  salmon  and  the  biennial 
appearance  of  the  large  run  of  the  humpback  species,  the  Puget  Sound 
industry  is  subject  to  great  fluctuations,  the  pack  being  comparatively 
small  in  the  even  years  and  exceedingly  large  in  each  year  following 
a  leap  year.  For  instance,  the  pack  in  1908  was  only  448,765  cases 
and  in  1909  was  1,632,949  cases.*"  These  three  districts — ^Alaska,  the 
Columbia  River,  and  Puget  Sound — furnish  over  95  per  cent  of  the 
annual  canned-salmon  output  of  the  United  States.  Grays  Harbor, 
Willapa  Harbor,  and  the  small  coastal  streams  of  Oregon  contribute 
a  few  thousand  cases  each  year,  and  in  some  years  salmon  are  canned  on 
the  Eel  and  Klamath  Rivers  in  California.  Since  1905  salmon-canning 
on  the  Sacramento  River  has  been  abandoned,  the  catch  there  being 
mild-cured  or  sold  fresh.  Table  80  shows  the  statistics  of  salmon- 
canning  in  the  important  districts  for  a  few  selected  years. 

Table  80. — Quantity  of  salmon  canned^  selected  yeofs^  i8yo  to  igto. 


Year. 

Puget 
Sound. 

Columbia 
River. 

Alaska. 

Year. 

Puget 
Sound. 

Columbia 
River. 

Alaska. 

1870 
1880 
1890 
1899 

cases. 

5,160 

8,000 

919,611 

cases. 
150,000 
530,000 
435,774 
332,774 

cases. 

1900 
1901 
1909 
1910 

cases. 

469,450 
1,380,590 
1,632,949 

567,883 

cases. 
358,772 
390,183 
274,087 
391,415 

cases. 
1,548,139 
2,016,804 
2,395,477 
2,413,054 

6,539 

682,591 

1,078,146 

*Cobb,  The  Salmon  Fisheries  of  the  Pacific  Coast  (Bureau  of  Fisheries  Doc.  No.  751),  121. 
*Ibid.,  22,  18.  >/MJ.,  122;  Report  of  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  1913,  p.  34. 
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» 

Though  by  far  the  largest  part  of  the  salmon  catch  is  canned,  part  of 
it  is  consumed  fresh  and  part  is  prepared  for  market  by  mild-curing, 
pickling,  smoking,  or  freezing.  Mild-cured  or  ''sweet-pickled"  salmon 
are  salted  down  lightly  in  tierces  and  kept  in  cold  storage  until  used. 
In  1909  over  13,000,000  pounds  of  salmon  were  prepared  in  this 
manner.'  In  the  same  year  about  9,000,000  pounds  were  pickled  in 
brine,  4,300,000  pounds  frozen,  and  1,100,000  pounds  smoked.  During 
the  Russo-Japanese  war  large  quantities  of  dog  salmon  were  dry-salted 
for  exportation  to  Japan,  but  when  the  war  ended  and  the  Japanese 
fishermen  resume4  their  operations  the  dry-salting  of  salmon  in  the 
United  States  was  virtually  abandoned.* 

As  has  been  the  case  with  most  of  the  fisheries  in  the  United  States 
fi^ich  have  at  one  rime  appeared  inexhaustible,  the  salmon  fishery 
has  been  threatened  with  deplerion  on  account  of  the  evils  of  extrava- 
gant methods  of  fishing  and  the  reckless  destrucrion  of  the  supply  of 
fish.  To  meet  the  danger  of  exhaustion  of  the  salmon,  the  Pacific 
States  have  enacted  regulative  measures,  while  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  protected  the  fisheries  of  Alaska  and  has  also  cooperated  ynth 
the  Canadian  Government  for  the  protection  of  the  fisheries  of  the 
waters  of  Puget  Sound.  In  addition  to  the  enactment  of  the  various 
measures  providing  for  closed  season  and  regulating  the  methods  of 
fishing,  the  State  and  Federal  governments  have  for  a  number  of  years 
conducted  extensive  hatching  operations  in  all  the  important  salmon- 
canning  districts.  Artificial  propagation  of  salmon  was  first  started 
in  California  about  1878,  when  the  Federal  Government  erected  a 
hatchery  on  the  McCIoud  River  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  supply  oS 
fish  with  which  to  stock  the  rivers  of  the  Middle  Atlantic  States.'  The 
experiment  was  a  failure  as  far  as  the  rivers  of  the  Atlantic  coast  were 
concerned,  but  the  practice  of  hatching  salmon  artificially  became  a 
recognized  success,  and  coming  just  at  the  rime  when  the  growing 
canning  industry  was  making  heavy  inroads  on  the  supply  of  fish,  the 
movement  was  readily  turned  to  an  attempt  to  maintain  the  salmon 
on  the  Pacific  coast.  California,  Washington,  and  Oregon  each  has 
several  hatcheries,  and  the  Federal  Government  also  possesses  hatching 
starions  in  these  States.  In  Alaska  the  operators  of  the  salmon  can- 
neries voluntarily  began  to  engage  in  the  work  of  hatching  salmon  in 
the  early  nineties.  In  1900  Congress  enacted  a  law  requiring  the 
owners  of  the  Alaska  canneries  to  maintain  hatcheries  and  liberate 
each  year  red  salmon  fry  to  equal  four  times  the  number  of  salmon 
taken  during  the  fishing  season.^  In  1902  the  required  number  was 
increased  to  ten  times  the  number  of  all  salmon  taken.*  Although 
this  regulation  was  compulsory,  it  was  generally  neglected,  because 
packers  found  the  operations  of  hatcheries  too  expensive  or  because  they 
possessed  no  site  near  their  canneries  suitable  for  the  erection  of  hatch- 

K:obb,  The  Scbmm  Fisheries  of  the  PcdJU  Coast  (Bureau  of  Fidicries  Doc.  No.  751).  137. 
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ing-stations.  In  1906  the  law  was  revised.  The  compulsory  feature 
was  eliminated,  but  to  encourage  artificial  propagation  the  packers 
who  operated  hatcheries  were  reimbursed  for  their  work  by  exemption 
from  the  payment  of  license  fees  on  10  cases  of  salmon  for  each  1,000 
fry  liberated.^  In  1905  the  Federal  Government  established  a  hatchery 
at  Yes  Bay,  Alaska,  and  another  in  1907  on  Afognak  Lake.*  The  com- 
bined output  of  the  State,  Federal,  and  private  hatcheries  amounts 
each  year  to  over  a  half  billion  salmon  fry.  That  the  salmon  run  in 
recent  years  has  maintained  its  abundance  has  probably  been  due  to 
the  work  of  artificial  propagation. 

SEAL  HSHERIES. 

Next  to  the  salmon  fishery,  the  fur-seal  fishery  of  Alaska  has  been 
the  most  valuable  fishery  of  the  Pacific  coast,  though  for  a  number 
of  years  this  industry  has  been  in  a  precarious  state*  The  fur-seal 
industry  dates  back  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter  to  the  discovery 
and  occupation  of  the  Pribilof  Islands  by  the  Russians.  It  was  near  the 
close  of  the  seventeenth  century  that  the  vanguard  of  Russian  traders 
pushed  across  the  plains  of  Siberia  and  reached  the  coast  of  Kam- 
chatka in  their  quest  for  fur.  There,  on  the  border  of  the  Pacific,  they 
found  the  beautiful  and  valuable  fur  of  the  sea  otter.  So  vigorously 
and  ceaselessly  did  they  hunt  the  otters,  that  by  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century  these  animals  were  practically  exterminated  along 
the  Kamchatka  coast,  and  though  new  hunting-grounds  were  then 
discovered  on  the  islands  of  the  Bering  Sea,  these  grounds  also  were 
soon  exhausted.  With  the  disappearance  of  the  otter  the  Russians 
began  to  take  the  pelts  of  the  fur-seal,  which  had  received  but  little 
attendon,  while  the  otters  were  plentiful.  The  Commander  Islands, 
which  were  discovered  in  1741,  were  for  a  time  the  chief  source  of  seals^ 
but  the  supply  there  was  not  large.  From  observations  of  the  migra* 
tion  of  an  enormous  herd  of  seals  through  the  passes  and  channels 
between  the  Aleutian  Islands  the  Russian  traders  knew  that  there  were 
large  breeding-grounds  to  the  northward,  and  they  sent  several  expedi- 
tions to  seek  out  the  islands  which  they  were  certain  could  be  found 
somewhere  in  the  Bering  Sea.  In  1786  a  trader  and  navigator  by  the 
name  of  Pribilof  came  upon  one  of  the  sought-for  islands,  of  which  he 
took  possession  for  the  Russian  Government  and  named  it  St.  George, 
after  his  ship.  The  next  year  a  second  island  was  discovered  and 
named  St.  Paul.  Two  more  small  islands  were  subsequently  found  and 
the  group  of  four  were  eventually  named  after  their  original  discoverer. 
The  two  larger  islands,  St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  have  the  most  famous 
seal  rookeries  in  the  world.  Situated  almost  in  the  center  of  the 
Bering  Sea,  where  the  poleward-moving  currents  from  the  Pacific  give 
rise  to  constant  heavy  fogs  and  drizzling  mists,  they  have  the  cool» 
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moist  climate  which  the  seals  require,  and  they  are  at  the  same  time 
far  enough  south  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  permanent  ice  floes,  which 
would  hinder  the  access  of  seals  to  the  breeding-grounds.  Along  with 
suitable  climatic  conditions,  the  islands  possess  a  shingly  beach,  with 
neither  loam  nor  sand,  which  the  seals  require  for  their  rookeries. 
No  other  place  in  Alaska,  either  on  the  mainland  or  on  the  chain  of 
Aleutian  Islands,  has  ground  of  this  character. 

When  the  Pribilof  Islands  were  discovered,  they  were  visited  annually 
by  miUions  of  seals.  A  score  or  more  of  rival  traders  hastened  to 
occupy  the  new  grounds,  and  an  indiscriminate  and  wasteful  slaughter 
of  the  seal  herd  was  soon  in  progress.  In  1799  the  Russian-American 
Company,  a  trading  company  chartered  by  the  Czar,  secured  the 
monopoly  for  twenty  years  of  the  fur  trade  of  all  the  coast  of  Ameiica 
on  the  Pacific  and  of  the  islands  in  that  ocean  from  Bering  Strait  to  the 
fifty-fifth  degree  of  latitude.  On  securing  control  of  the  territory  the 
company  at  once  put  a  stop  to  the  reckless  butchering  of  seals  on  the 
Pribilof  Islands.  An  attempt  was  then  made  to  limit  the  extent  of 
killing,  but  unfortunately  for  a  time  no  discrimination  was  exercised  a^ 
to  which  seals  could  be  killed.  The  continuation  of  the  practice  of 
destroying  the  female  seals  soon  depleted  the  herd  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  became  necessary  to  suspend  sealing  altogether  in  order  that 
the  herd  might  have  time  to  recuperate.  In  1806  and  1807  sealing  was 
suspended  and  again  in  1834.^  It  soon  became  apparent  that  the 
preservation  of  the  herd  depended  upon  the  protection  of  the  female 
seals,  and  gradually  killing  was  limited  to  males,  and  later  the  breeding 
males  and  very  young  seals  also  were  protected.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  herd  increased  in  number  again,  so  that  in  1864  the  agents  of 
the  Russian-American  Company,  which  continued  to  hold  control  of  the 
islands  from  the  time  of  the  granting  of  its  first  charter  until  1867, 
deemed  it  possible  to  take  70,000  seals  a  year  on  St.  Paul  alone.^ 

With  the  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia  in  1867,  the  United  States 
secured  possession  of  the  Pribilof  Islands.  Two  men,  representing 
some  California  and  New  England  interests,  went  to  the  islands  in  1867, 
and,  taking  posession  of  the  rookeries  the  following  year,  they  slaugh- 
tered 300,000  seals.'  It  was  apparent  that  such  wholesale  destructioni 
if  long  continued,  would  bring  about  the  speedy  extermination  of  the 
seal  herd.  The  subject  of  the  protection  of  the  seals  was  consequently 
brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress,  which  in  1870  enacted  a  law  pro- 
viding that  the  season  of  killing  should  be  limited  to  June,  July,  Sep- 
tember, and  October;  that  it  should  be  unlawful  to  kill  female  seals  or 
seals  less  than  one  year  old;  that  for  a  period  of  twenty  years  the 
annual  catch  should  not  be  more  than  100,000;  and  that  the  privilege 
oS  sealing  should  be  leased  for  twenty  years  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  the  lessee  paying  an  annual  rental  of  not  less  than  $50,000 

^Elliott.  Th€  Satl^lihnds  cf  Alaska  (U.  S.  Census  1880),  140. 
*Jofdaii.  Th$  Fur  SeaU  and  Pw-Stal  islands,  pt.  I,  26. 
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and  a  tax  or  duty  of  $2.62^  on  each  seal  taken,  and  also  providing  for 
the  maintenance  and  education  of  the  natives  living  on  the  seal  islands.^ 

In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  act  the  privilege  of  sealing 
on  the  Pribilof  Islands  was  leased  to  the  Alaska  G>mniercial  Company, 
a  California  corporation.  The  company  was  required  to  make  ample 
provision  for  the  care  of  the  natives  and  to  pay  an  annual  rental  of 
{(55,000,  in  addition  to  the  stipulated  tax  or  duty  on  each  pelt  taken  and 
shipped.  In  1890  the  sealing  privilege  was  leased  to  the  North  Anieri* 
can  Commercial  Company,  the  terms  of  the  new  lease  providing  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  natives,  limiting  the  number  of  seals  to  be  killed 
annually  to  60,000,  and  increasing  the  yearly  rental  to  $60,000  and  the 
tax  on  each  pelt  secured  to  $9.62^^.^  When  the  lease  of  this  company 
expired  in  1910  the  leasing  system  was  discontinued  and  the  soling 
operations  were  put  directly  under  the  charge  of  the  Secretary  of  Com* 
merce  and  Labor.  In  191 1  the  Alaska  Fisheries  Service  was  organized 
and  intrusted  with  entire  charge  of  the  supervision  of  all  matters  per* 
taining  to  the  fisheries  and  fur  industries  of  Alaska.  A  part  of  the 
duties  of  the  officers  and  agents  of  this  service  has  been  to  provide 
for  the  care  of  the  natives  of  the  seal  islands  and  to  have  charge  of 
killing  of  the  seals  and  the  curing  and  selling  of  the  skins  taken. 

During  the  twenty  years  \>f  the  lease  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  the  annual  catch  of  seals  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  amounted 
to  about  100,000,  the  maximum  number  permitted  by  law.'  After  a 
few  years  of  slaughter  at  this  rate  the  seal  herd  began  to  diminish 
rapidly,  but  instead  of  reducing  the  number  of  seals  taken,  the  com* 
pany,  in  order  to  obtain  its  full  annual  quota,  resorted  even  to  the 
destruction  of  two-year-old  and  yearling  seals.  So  great  was  the 
destruction  that  the  North  American  Commercial  Company,  though 
permitted  by  the  terms  of  its  lease  to  kill  60,000  seals  a  year,  was  able 
to  kill  more  than  30,000  in  only  one  year  during  the  entire  term  of  its 
lease,  and  in  several  years  the  number  killed  was  less  than  lo^ooa^  On 
several  occasions  it  seemed  that  the  seal  herd  was  doomed  to  extinction. 

However,  a  more  potent  factor  in  the  reduction  of  the  size  of  the 
herd  than  the  catch  on  the  islands  was  the  deep-sea  or  pelagic  sealing* 
Pelagic  sealing  has  been  practiced  from  time  immemorial  by  the  Indians 
of  the  northwest  coast  of  North  America,  who  went  out  in  canoes  to 
capture  seals  in  the  course  of  their  annual  migrations.  The  number  of 
seals  taken  in  this  manner  was  relatively  unimportant,  however,  until 
about  1879,  when  the  practice  arose  of  sending  vessels  from  Japan, 
Russia,  the  United  States,  and  other  countries  into  the  Bering  Sea  in 
search  of  seals.  From  these  vessels  and  from  the  numerous  canoes  sent 
out  by  them  the  swimming  seals  would  be  shot  with  rifles  and  shot- 
guns. The  industry  spread  so  rapidly  that  within  a  few  years  the 
annual  catch  of  the  sealing  fleet  became  an  important  factor  in  the  skin 

^Jordan.  The  Fur  Seals  and  Pur-Seal  Islands,  pt.  x.  28. 

*Cobb.  The  Commercial  Fisheries  of  Alasha  in  190$  (Bureau  of  Piahcrict  Doc.  No.  6aS)«  32. 
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market,  and  the  depredation  of  the  pelagic  sealers  began  to  have  a 
disastrous  eiFect  upon  the  seal  herd.  Because  of  the  close  resemblance 
of  the  male  and  female  seals  at  certain  ages,  pelagic  sealing  is  neces- 
sarily indiscriminate,  and  seals  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes  are  subject 
to  slaughter.  The  kilh'ng  of  the  female  seals  not  only  resulted  in  the 
decimation  of  the  breeding-herd,  but  caused  the  death  of  many  young 
seals  left  to  starve  through  the  killing  of  their  mothers.  In  189(6,  when 
pelagic  sealers  were  especially  active  in  their  operations,  over  16,000 
young  seals  starved  on  the  Pribilof  Islands.^  Furthermore,  pelagic 
sealing  was  accompanied  by  an  enormous  waste,  because  usually  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  seals  killed  or  wounded  were  landed  in  the 
vessels  from  which  they  were  shot. 

At  the  first  entry  of  the  pelagic  sealers  into  the  Bering  Sea  the  United 
States  Government  attempted  to  establish  ownership  in  the  seals  and 
make  the  Bering  Sea  a  mare  clausum.  This  effort  was  immediately 
opposed  by  England,  and  the  Bering  Sea  controversy  began  its  course. 
The  details  of  this  controversy  will  be  considered  in  the  next  chapter. 
Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  the  attempt  of  the  United  States  to  put  a  stop 
to  pelagic  sealing  by  the  citizens  of  other  countries  was  unsuccessful, 
and  though  pelagic  sealing  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  was  pro- 
hibited, the  ravages  of  the  deep-sea  hunters  did  not  come  to  a  final 
end  until  191 2,  when  a  convention,  entered  into  by  the  four  nations 
chiefly  interested  in  the  question  at  issue,  provided  for  the  suppression 
of  pelagic  sealing. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  stopping  of  the  destruction  of  seals  at  sea 
and  of  the  diminution  of  the  killing  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  the  seal  herd 
is  beginning  to  increase  in  numbers  again.  In  1910  an  approximate 
census  of  the  rookeries  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul  showed  a  herd 
numbering  132,279.  In  1912  a  census  showed  a  herd  of  215,940  seals, 
and  in  1913  the  number  had  increased  to  268,305.'  The  killing  has 
been  limited  to  two-  and  three-year-old  "bachelor"  seals,  and  in  1913 
a  law  went  into  effect  providing  that  for  five  years  the  number  of  seals 
killed  should  be  restricted  to  an  amount  sufficient  to  supply  the  needs 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  islands  for  food.'  Under  these  conditions  the 
herd  is  certain  to  increase  in  size,  and  it  should  be  only  a  few  years  until 
the  rookeries  are  again  thickly  populated  during  the  breeding-season. 

Both  to  the  commercial  companies  to  which  the  sealing  privileges 
were  leased  and  to  the  United  States  the  fur-seal  fishery  has  been 
extremely  profitable.  The  average  price  of  seal  skins  taken  on  the 
island  from  1870  to  1880  was  about  $10,  from  1880  to  1900  it  was  more 
than  $20,  and  since  1900  it  has  been  more  than  $30.  The  receipts  of 
the  Government  from  the  rentals  and  taxes  imposed  on  the  two  lessees 
were  about  $10,000,000,  a  sum  considerably  greater  than  that  paid  for 
the  entire  Alaska  Territory.     Since  the  Government  took  charge  pf 

■Jotdan,  The  Fur  Se^ds  and  Fur-Seal  Islands,  pt.  I.  169. 

^Refori  of  U.  S.  Commissunur  of  Fisheries,  1913,  p.  37. 
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the  killing,  the  annual  income  from  the  sale  of  skins  has  averaged  about 
$2OOjOO0,  In  addition  to  the  income  from  the  seal  skins,  the  Govern* 
ment  also  derives  a  small  revenue  from  the  sale  of  pelts  of  other  fur- 
bearing  animals  of  the  Pribilof  Islands. 

WHALE  FISHERIES. 

The  whaling  industry  began  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  the  United 
States  in  1850,  when  an  old  whaling  vessel,  the  Popmunnettf  was  dis- 
patched from  San  Francisco  on  a  voyage  to  the  Galapagos  Islands  and 
the  coasts  of  Chile  and  Peru.^    With  the  exception  of  a  small  shore 
whaling  industry  carried  on  from  1855  to  1887,  at  Monterey,  Crescent 
City,  and  a  few  other  points  in  California,  the  entire  whaling  industry 
of  the  western  coast  was  confined  to  the  operations  of  vessels  from  the 
port  of  San  Francisco,  until  in  191 3,  when  a  few  vessels  were  reported 
from  Juneau,  Alaska.'  At  San  Francisco  whaling  was  of  but  little  impor- 
tance for  a  number  of  years  after  its  beginning  in  1850.     From  1850 
to  i860,  while  the  industry  was  at  its  maximum  of  prosperity  in  New 
England,  San  Francisco  had  but  little  interest  in  the  business,  and  as 
late  as  1879  the  fleet  of  that  port  numbered  only  three  vessels,  of  a  total 
burden  of  630  tons.     Commencing  in  1880,  however,  the  San  Fran- 
cisco fleet  gradually  increased  in  size.     Some  New  England  interests 
transferred  their  vessels  to  California,  oil  refineries  were  erected  at 
San  Francisco,  steam  whaling-vessels  and  improved  killing  methods 
were  introduced,  and  for  a  time  the  business  was  prosj>erous.    The 
climax  was  reached  in  1893,  when  the  San  Francisco  fleet  consisted  of 
33  vessels,  of  a  total  of  8,502  tons.    Thereafter  whaling  declined  on 
the  Pacific  coast,  just  as  it  had  declined  years  before  in  New  England. 
The  best  year  of  the  San  Francisco  fleet  was  in  1891,  when  its  produa 
of  bone  and  oil  reached  a  value  of  $1,190,000.'   In  1892  the  value  of  the 
product  was  $1,000,000,  but  in  1895  it  fell  to  $307,000,  and  in  1908  it 
was  only  $132,000.    The  fleet  constantly  diminished  in  size,  the  vessels 
registered  from  the  port  in  191 3  numbering  only  10,  half  of  them  sail- 
ing vessels  and  half  steam,  the  tonnage  of  the  entire  fleet  amoundng 
to  3,341  tons.     From  Juneau  six  steam  whaling-vessels  were  reported 
in  1913,  with  a  total  burden  of  764  tons. 

OTHER  FISHERIES. 

Though  the  whale  and  the  fur-seal  fisheries  of  the  Pacific  coast  have 
suffered  a  decline,  the  loss  has  been  to  a  large  extent  compensated  for 
by  the  rise  of  other  fisheries,  most  important  of  which  are  the  halibut 
and  cod.  Some  of  the  best  halibut  grounds  in  the  world  are  found 
along  the  coasts  of  Washington,  Bridsh  G>lumbia,  and  Alaska,  and 
climatic  conditions  do  not,  as  on  the  Atlanric  coast,  render  halibut 
fishing  excessively  dangerous  and  expensive.    The  halibut  fishery 

^Tourer,  Hiskwy  cftke  Amniimm  WkmU  FUktry,  tO. 
*R£port  ef  ComwtistioiMr  cfNmrliaUim,  i9iS.  p.  195. 
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began  on  the  western  coast  as  early  as  1868,  when  some  New  England 
vessels  visited  the  Puget  Sound  district  and  took  about  240^000  pounds 
of  fish.  Because  of  the  sparse  population  and  the  high  costs  of  trans- 
portation eastward,  this  initial  venture  was  not  very  profitable,  and 
though  the  business  was  continued  it  grew  but  slowly,  the  entire 
product  of  the  Pacific  coast  as  late  as  1888  amounting  to  only  a  little 
over  1,000,000  pounds.^  The  increasing  demand  for  halibut,  both  in 
the  Pacific  and  in  the  Eastern  States,  and  the  improvement  of  the  facili- 
ties for  transcontinental  shipment  of  perishable  products,  soon  stimu- 
lated the  fishery  greatly,  however,  and  the  decline  of  the  catch  of  the 
New  England  fleet  caused  an  enlargement  of  the  market  for  the  halibut 
taken  on  the  Pacific  coast.  By  1904  the  catch  of  Washington,  which  is 
the  only  one  of  the  Pacific  States  having  an  extensive  halibut  fishery, 
amounted  to  12,000,000  pounds;  in  1908  it  was  30,000,000  pounds, 
and  in  1912,  about  35,000,000  pounds.  The  value  of  the  annual  catch 
of  the  fishermen  of  Washington  alone  now  approximates  $2,000,000. 
In  Alaska,  too,  there  is  a  large  and  growing  halibut  fishery.  In  1908 
the  Alaska  fishermen  took  4,500,000  pounds  of  halibut  and  in  1910 
their  catch  amounted  to  21,000,000  pounds.^ 

The  cod-fishing  grounds  off  the  coast  of  Alaska  were  discovered  in 
1866.  For  a  time  the  fishery  developed  rapidly,  but  because  of  the 
lack  of  a  market  and  the  tendency  of  capital  to  seek  investment  in  the 
promising  salmon  fisheries,  it  soon  declined  and  remained  compara- 
tively unimportant  until  about  1890,  when  the  introduction  of  the 
new  method  of  preparing  the  cod  as  boneless  fish  again  stimulated  an 
interest  in  the  fishery.  Cod  fleets  were  gradually  built  up  in  both 
Washington  and  California,  and  the  combined  catch  of  both  States 
has  in  recent  years  amounted  to  more  than  7,000,000  pounds  annually.' 
Alaska  also  has  a  cod  fishery,  the  annual  catch  there  approximating 
5,000,000  pounds.  Both  the  cod  and  halibut  fisheries  have  helped 
stimulate  the  herring  fisheries  of  the  Alaska  coast,  large  quantities  of 
herring  being  taken  and  sold  for  bait  to  the  cod  and  halibut  fishermen. 
Part  of  the  herring  catch  is  converted  into  oil  and  fertilizer,  and  lately  a 
part  of  it  has  been  smoked  and  pickled  for  food. 

The  oyster  fishery  of  the  Pacific  States,  which  ranks  next  to  the 
halibut  industry  in  point  of  value,  is  of  only  minor  importance  in  com- 
parison to  the  great  oyster  fisheries  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  Only  a 
few  places  on  the  Pacific  coast  are  suitable  for  oyster-beds,  the  most 
important  localiues  being  San  Francisco  Bay,  California;  Yaquina 
Bay,  Oregon;  and  Willapa  Bay,  Grays  Harbor,  and  the  bays  and  inlets 
of  Puget  Sound,  Washington.  Since  in  these  places  even  the  oyster 
grounds  are  usually  exposed  at  low  tide,  the  oysters  are  in  constant 
danger  of  freezing  in  winter.    The  native  oysters  of  the  Pacific  States 

^U.  S.  Census  Report.  Fisheries  of  the  Untied  States,  J  90S,  p.  58. 
^Report  of  U,  5.  Commissioner  of  Fisheries,  lOit,  p.  25. 
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are  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  the  eastern  oysters  which  are  planted 
along  the  coast  do  not  propagate.  Because  of  these  conditions  and 
because  of  the  limited  area  suitable  for  oyster-grounds,  it  is  not  likely 
that  the  oyster  fishery  of  the  Pacific  States  will  ever  be  of  great  value. 
In  recent  years,  in  fact,  it  has  shown  a  tendency  to  decline,  the  output 
of  213,579  bushels  in  1912  being  less  than  half  the  quantity  gathered  in 
1899.^  But  on  account  of  their  scarcity  the  oysters  command  a  very 
high  price,  the  small  product  in  191 2  being  valued  at  $676,243* 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  history  of  the  fisheries  of  the  western 
coast  has  been  the  introduction  of  valuable  species  of  fish  indigenous  to 
the  waters  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  hitherto  unknown  on  the 
west  coast.  The  first  experiments  in  this  line  were  made  with  the  shad, 
a  number  of  small  plants  of  which  were  deposited  by  the  United  States 
Fish  Commission  in  the  Sacramento  and  Columbia  Rivers  between 
1871  and  1886.^  The  experiments  were  remarkably  successful,  and  not 
only  have  the  shad  become  abundant  in  the  rivers  where  the  plants 
were  made,  but  they  have  migrated  and  established  themselves  in 
practically  all  the  rivers  for  a  distance  of  4,000  miles  along  the  coast 
from  Los  Angeles  County  to  Cook  Inlet.  Since  1886  the  shad  has  been 
one  of  the  most  abundant  food-fish  of  California,  though  because 
of  the  small  demand  the  catch  is  yet  small  compared  to  what  it 
might  be.  However,  in  1908,  California  reported  a  shad  product  of 
over  1,000,000  pounds,  and  Washington  and  Oregon  each  had  an 
established  shad  fishery.'  The  striped  bass  has  also  been  successfully 
introduced  on  the  Pacific  coast  and  efforts  are  being  made  to  colonize 
the  lobster. 

Considered  as  a  whole,  the  fisheries  of  the  Pacific  coast  are  steadily 
growing  in  value  and  importance.  Though  the  salihon  fisheries  still 
outrank  all  other  fisheries  combined,  the  rapid  growth  of  the  halibut 
and  cod  fisheries  and  the  conservation  of  the  fur-seal  fishery  mean  that 
before  long  the  importance  of  the  salmon  will  be  comparatively  less. 
Furthermore,  great  fishing  resources  along  the  Alaska  coast  are  yet 
pracrically  untouched.  Of  300  species  of  fishes  known  to  inhabit  the 
waters  of  Alaska,  less  than  a  score  are  utilized  as  food,  and  of  a  large 
number  of  varieries  of  shellfish,  both  mollusk  and  crustacean,  a  small 
p<Htion  is  being  used.  Large  areas  of  cod-fishing  grounds  remain 
unexploited,  and  the  halibut  fishery  has  by  no  means  reached  the  limit 
of  expansion.  The  herring  alone,  which  as  yet  are  used  chiefly  for  oil, 
fertilizer,  and  bait,  are  sufficiently  abundant  to  support  sardine  and 
smoked-herring  industries  as  large  as  those  on  the  Atlantic  coast. 
Capelin,  smelt,  trout,  clams,  crabs,  and  many  other  valuable  species 
exist  in  large  quantities  in  Alaskan  waters.  No  place  in  North  America 
offers  more  favorable  opportunities  for  the  development  of  valuable 
fi.>hing  industries. 

^Report  of  U.  S.  Commissiantr  of  Fisheries,  1913,  ^  49. 

'Smith.   Tke  U.  S.  Bmriam  pf  Fisheries,  Its  BstMiskmeni,  Fwuiiims,  etc.  (Bumu  dF  Fltbeiiet, 
Do-.  No.  725).  1403. 
*U.  S.  Cenrai  Report.  FiOurit^  of  tke  United  SteUs,  1909.  o.  71. 
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The  Government  of  the  United  States^  in  attempting  to  protect  and 
extend  the  fishing  interests  of  the  country,  has  become  involved  in  two 
important  international  controversies — one  with  respect  to  the  fisheries 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Ocean  and  the  other  with  respect  to  the  fur-seal 
fisheries  of  the  Bering  Sea. 

TREATIES  OF  1783  AND  1818: 

The  North  Atlantic  fisheries  question  had  its  origin  in  1783,  at  the 
time  of  the  signing  of  the  treaty  of  peace  in  which  England  acknowl- 
edged the  independence  of  the  thirteen  States.     Under  the  provisions 
of  that  treaty  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  confirmed  in  their 
right  to  take  fish  on  the  Newfoundland  banks  and  at  other  places  in  the 
sea  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  visit,  and  they  also  secured  from 
Great  Britain  the  liberty  to  take  fish  on  the  coasts,  bays,  and  creeks 
of  all  parts  of  the  British  possessions  in  America,  as  well  as  the  privilege 
of  drying  and  curing  fish  in  the  unsettled  bays  and  harbors  of  Nova 
Scotia,  Labrador,  and  the  Magdalen  Islands.     At  the  time  of  the  nego- 
tiation of  the  treaty  of  peace  following  the  War  of  181 2,  the  question 
arose  as  to  whether  the  fishery  concessions  contained  in  the  Treaty  of 
Paris  had  been  terminated  by  the  war.     The  British  commissioners 
affirmed  that,  by  making  war  on  Great  Britain,  the  United  States  had 
lost  the  fishing  privileges;  the  American  commissioners  took  the  posi- 
tion that  those  privileges  remained  undisturbed.     It  was  impossible 
to  reach  a  mutually  satisfactory  agreement  on  the  subject,  and  the 
treaty  was  eventually  signed  without  reference  being  made  to  the 
fisheries.     Shortly  after  peace  was  established,  the  British  authorities 
in  Canada,  acting  in  pursuance  of  the  theory  that  the  United  States 
had  forfeited  the  concession  made  in  1783,  seized  several  New  England 
vessels  engaged  in  fishing  along  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia.^    Though  the 
vessels  were  subsequently  released,  the  British  Government  persisted 
lit  declaring  its  right  to  exclude  all  vessels  of  the  United  States  from  the 

^RroC€UiHgsinth€Nor0iAllmmtuCoaslFUkeri€sArhUraHon^:*Th^C^!BKiA^^ 
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coast  fisheries  of  British  territory.  With  the  two  governments  holding 
diametrically  opposing  views,  it  was  necessary,  in  order  to  avert  a 
serious  collision,  to  negotiate  a  new  treaty,  and  accordingly  in  1818, 
when  the  general  commercial  treaty  between  the  two  nations  was 
renewed,  an  agreement  concerning  the  fisheries  was  included.  This 
agreement,  which  constituted  Article  I  of  the  treaty,  was  as  follows:^ 

''Whereas  difFei^nces  have  arisen  respecting  the  Liberty  claimed  by  the 
United  States  for  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry  and  cure  Fish  on  Certain 
Coasts,  Bays,  Harbours,  and  Creeks  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Dominions  in 
America,  it  is  agreed  between  the  Hish  Contracting  Parties,  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  said  United  States  shall  have  forever,  m  common  with  the  Sub- 
jects of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  the  Liberty  to  take  Fish  of  every  kind  on  that 
part  of  the  Southern  Coast  of  Newfoundland  which  extends  from  Cape  Ray 
to  the  Rameau  Islands,  on  the  Western  and  the  Northern  Coast  of  New- 
foundland, from  the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Islands,  on  the  shores  of 
the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  also  on  the  Coasts,  Bays,  Harbours  and  Creeks 
from  N&unt  Joly  on  the  Southern  Coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through  the 
Streights  of  Belleisle  and  thence  Northwardly  indefinitely  alongtheCoast,  with- 
out prejudice  however,  to  any  of  the  excuisive  Rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company:  And  that  the  American  fishermen  shall  also  have  liberty  forever,  to 
dry  and  cure  Fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  Bays,  Harbours,  and  Creeks  of  the 
Southern  part  of  the  Coast  of  Newfoundland  hereabove  described,  and  of  the 
Coast  of  Labrador;  but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  any  porrion  thereof,  shall  be 
settled  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  Fishermen  to  dry  or  cure  Fish  at  sudi 
Portion  so  settled,  without  previous  agreement  for  such  purpose  with  the 
Inhabitants,  Proprietors,  or  Possessors  of  the  ground.^  And  the  IJnited  States 
hereby  renounce  forever,  any  Liberty,  heretofore  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the 
Inhabitants  thereof,  to  take,  dry  or  cure  Fish  on,  or  within  three  marine 
Miles  of  any  of  the  Coasts,  Bays,  Creeks  or  Harbours  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  Dominions  in  America  not  included  within  the  above-menrioned 
limits:  Provided  however,  that  the  American  Fishermen  shall  be  admitted 
to  enter  such  Bays  or  Harbours  for  the  purpose  of  Shelter  and  of  repairing 
Damages  therein,  or  purchasins;  Wood,  and  of  obtaining  Water,  and  for  no 
other  purpose  whatever.  ^  But  they  shall  be  under  such  Restrictions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  their  takine,  drying  or  curing  Fish  therein,  or  in  any 
other  manner  whatever  abusing  the  Privileges  hereby  reserved  to  them/* 

It  was  thought  at  the  time  that  in  this  convention  an  amicable 
solution  of  the  fisheries  question  had  been  reached,  but  serious  disa- 
greements soon  arose  as  to  the  meaning  of  various  passages  of  the 
treaty,  and  for  almost  a  century,  until  the  interpretation  of  the  words 
of  the  agreement  was  determined  by  a  court  of  arbitration  in  1910,  the 
fisheries  question  was  a  source  of  almost  constant  friction  between  the 
governments  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

The  first  serious  controversy  over  the  meaning  of  the  treaty,  which 
arose  in  1839,  had  to  do  with  the  phrase  ^'within  three  marine  miles  of 
any  of  the  Coasts,  Bays,  Creeks  or  Harbours  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
Dominions  in  America/'  For  several  years  subsequent  to  the  conclusion 
of  the  treaty  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  ^i^re  allowed  to  fish 

^Proceedings  in  the  North  AUanHc  Coast  Pisluriei  ArkUraUon,  Ih  25, 
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in  any  of  the  bays  and  harbors  of  the  non-treaty  coasts,  so  long  as  they 
did  not  pursue  their  operations  within  3  miles  of  the  shore.  In  1839 
the  government  of  Nova  Scotia  announced  that  vessels  fishing  within 
3  miles  of  the  mouth  of  a  bay,  that  is,  within  3  miles  of  a  line  drawn  from 
headland  to  headland,  would  be  considered  as  having  violated  the 
renunciatory  agreement  made  by  the  United  States  in  1818.^  This 
startling  interpretation  of  the  treaty  was  thought  in  the  United  States 
to  be  a  part  of  a  studied  policy  to  hamper  the  New  England  fishing 
industries,  the  competition  of  which,  especially  in  the  mackerel  industry, 
the  Nova  Scotia  fishermen  were  keenly  feeling.  In  1836  the  legislature 
of  Nova  Scotia  had  passed  a  "hovering  act,''  under  the  provisions  of 
which  the  provincial  authorities  were  able  to  subject  the  fishermen 
from  the  United  States  to  many  vexatious  restrictions,  but  all  the  early 
seizures  under  this  law  were  made  for  acts  alleged  to  have  been  com- 
mitted within  3  miles  of  the  land.*  Under  the  new  interpretation 
seizures  could  be  made  anywhere  in  the  great  indentations  of  the  Nova 
Scotia  coast,  such  as  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs,  in 
which  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  for  years  had  pursued  their 
calling  unmolested. 

Two  seizures  were  made  under  the  "headlands  theory.''  The  first 
occurred  in  May  1843,  when  a  customs  officer  of  Nova  Scotia  seized 
the  fishing  schooner  Washington  while  engaged  in  fishing  in  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  about  10  miles  oflF  the  coast,  and  the  second,  in  August  1844, 
when  the  schooner  Argus  was  taken  while  fishing  about  15  miles  off 
the  Cape  Breton  coast,  but  according  to  the  report  of  the  officer  making 
the  seizure,  "still  much  within  the  bay  that  is  formed  by  a  straight  line 
drawn  from  Cape  North  to  the  northern  head  of  Cow  Bay."*  Both 
schooners  were  condemned  and  sold.  The  United  States  Government 
lodged  a  vigorous  protest  against  the  enforcement  of  the  "headlands 
doctrine,"  contending  that  the  treaty  enritled  American  vessels  to 
engage  in  fishing  operations  anywhere  along  the  coast  3  miles  or  more 
from  the  shore.  The  British  Government,  though  not  abandoning  the 
doctrine  of  headlands  asserted  by  Nova  Scotia  nor  disavowing  the 
seizure  of  the  two  schooners,  consented  in  April  1845,  as  a  matter  of 
expediency,  to  relax  the  rule  as  regards  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  and,  but  for 
the  opposition  of  Nova  Scotia,  would  have  extended  the  relaxation  for 
the  time  being  to  all  other  bays.^  Under  the  Claims  Convention  of  1853 
the  claims  of  the  owners  of  the  Washington  and  the  Argus  were  referred 
to  a  joint  commission.  The  commission  disagreeing,  the  cases  were 
referred  to  an  umpire,  Mr.  Joshua  Bates,  who  decided  in  favor  of  the 
claimants  in  both  instances,  and  at  the  same  time  sustained  the  conten- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "bays,"  as 
used  in  the  treaty  of  1818.^ 

^Prouidimis  in  ike  North  AUaniic  CooH  Fisheries  Arbitratiom,  I.  95;  IV.  77. 

Ubid,.  le  82-94.  */M«/..  I.  114;  IV.  80.  *Ibid.,  IV.  82;  I.  118.  •/6itf..  I,  131. 
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kt  the  tine  of  the  relaxation  of  the  headlands  rule  as  regards  the  Bay 
of  Fundy,  Lord  Aberdeen,  the  British  Secretary  <^  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  suggested  to  Mr.  Everett,  the  United  States  minister  at  London, 
that,  as  a  step  toward  a  po6sit>le  solution  of  the  fisheries  controversy 
the  United  States  might  remove  the  prohibitive  duties  at  that  time 
imposed  on  Canadian  fish.  In  May  1846,  the  Canadian  Parliament 
urged  the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  providing  for  reciprocal  freedom  of 
trade  between  Canada  and  the  United  States  in  some  products  of  the 
two  countries,  and  subsequently  the  British  colonies  proposed  that,  in 
exchange  for  the  removal  of  the  tariff  duties  on  their  fish,  they  would  be 
willing  to  admit  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  to  all  the  coast 
fisheries  which  had  been  renounced  in  the  treaty  of  18 18.  This  plan 
of  settlement  was  first  strongly  opposed  in  the  United  States.  In  1852 
the  British  Government  sent  a  small  fleet  of  war  vessels  to  the  Nova 
Scotia  coast,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  headlands 
doctrine  with  regard  to  all  bays  except  the  Bay  of  Fundy.^  For  a  time 
the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  were 
extremely  critical.  In  1854  Lord  Elgin  was  dispatched  to  Washington 
for  a  conference  with  Secretary  of  State  Marcy,  and  as  a  result  of  this 
conference  the  United  States  Government  consented  to  the  negptiadon 
of  a  new  treaty  relating  to  the  fisheries,  commerce,  and  navigation, 
known  as  the  Reciprocity  Treaty  of  1854.* 

RECIPROCITY  TREATY,  1854.  AND  TREATY  OF  WASHINGTON^  IS7K 

By  this  treaty  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  secured  liberties 
similar  to  those  granted  in  1783,  being  admitted  to  all  the  sea  fisheries 
on  the  coasts  of  British  dominions  in  America;  and  British  subjects  in 
turn  were  granted  the  *^  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind,  except  shell- 
fish, on  the  eastern  seacoasts  and  shores  of  the  United  States,  north 
of  the  36th  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  on  the  shores  of  the  several 
islands  thereunto  ad  j  acent,  and  in  the  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  said 
seacoasts  and  shores  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  said  islands.''  The 
treaty  was  to  last  for  a  fixed  period  of  10  years  and  thereafter  could  be 
terminated  by  either  party  on  12  months'  notice.  During  the  time  the 
treaty  was  in  force  there  was  no  dispute  between  the  two  countries 
concerning  the  fisheries,  but  at  the  end  of  11  years -the  United  States 
Government,  partly  because  of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  farming 
interests  with  the  reciprocity  provisions,  and  partly  because  it  was 
thought  that  the  remission  of  the  duty  on  Canadian  fish  was  of  greater 
value  than  the  concessions  granted  to  the  fishermen  of  the  United 
States,  decided  to  abrogate  the  treaty,  and  it  consequently  became 
inoperative  in  1866,  the  fisheries  relations  being  left  to  rest  again  on  the 
uncertain  provisions  of  the  convention  of  181 8. 

Before  the  reciprocity  treaty  expired,  negotiations  were  opened 
between  the  two  governments  with  a  view  to  making  some  new  arrange- 
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ment,  and  pending  the  conclusion  of  negotiations  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment sold  licenses  to  fishermen  of  the  United  States  desiring  to  engage 
in  the  inshore  fisheries  of  the  Canadian  coast.^    At  the  same  time, 
however,  the  Dominion  Government,  to  which  had  been  given  the 
authority  for  the  regulation  of  the  fisheries,  enacted  a  law  (1868)  similar 
to  the  Nova  Scoria  ^'hovering  act"  of  1836,  imposing  extreme  restric- 
tions on  the  operations  of  all  fishing-vessels  possessing  no  special 
license.'    In  1870  the  license  system  was  discontinued,  and  under  the 
provision  of  the  act  of  1868  a  number  of  seizures  were  made*    Two  of 
these  seizures,  those  of  the  White  Fawn  and  the  /.  H.  Nickerson^  were 
especially  significant  in  that  they  represented  the  first  attempts  of  the 
Canadian  Government  to  restrict  the  commercial  operations  in  which 
fishing-vessels  of  the  United  States  had  for  a  long  rime  been  permitted 
to  engage.    Though  the  convention  of  18 18  provided  that  American 
fishermen  should  be  permitted  to  enter  the  bays  and  harbors  of  non- 
treaty  coasts  for  purposes  of  obtaining  shelter,  repairing  damages,  and 
securing  water  and  wood,  and  for  no  other  purposes  whatsoever^  the 
statute  which  had  been  enacted  to  carry  the  treaty  into  eflFect  had 
imposed  no  penalty  for  any  action  except ''  fishing  or  preparing  to  fish'' 
in  the  territorial  waters  of  British  coasts,  and  consequently  the  Ameri- 
can fishermen  had  for  a  long  time  freely  entered  all  Canadian  ports  to 
purchase  bait  and  all  kinds  of  necessary  supplies.    Since  the  courts 
administered  only  the  statutes  and  not  treaties,  it  seemed  impossible, 
under  the  existing  laws,  to  interfere  with  these  commercial  privileges. 
However,  in  the  cases  of  the  /.  H.  Nickerson  and  the  White  Fawn  an 
attempt  was  made  to  identify  the  purchase  of  bait  with  an  act  of 
**  preparing  to  fish''  and  thus  render  the  vessels  liable  to  confiscation. 
In  one  of  these  cases  it  was  decided  that  the  purchase  of  bait  did  con- 
stitute an  act  of  *' preparing  to  fish,"  but  in  the  other  case  a  directly 
opposite  decision  was  rendered,  and  the  question  was  left  for  the  time 
being  in  a  most  uncertain  status.' 

In  1 87 1,  when  the  Joint  High  Commission  met  at  Washington  to 
settle  several  controversies  that  had  arisen  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  United  States,  a  new  treaty,  known  as  the  Treaty  of  Washington, 
was  concluded,  which  contained  a  series  of  articles  relaring  to  the 
fisheries  question.  By  this  treaty  arrangements  similar  to  those 
provided  for  in  the  treaty  of  1854  were  effected,  the  chief  difference 
being  that  reciprocal  freedom  of  trade  was  restricted  to  fishroil  and  fish, 
and  that  the  southern  limit  within  which  British  fishermen  mi^t  have 
the  liberty  of  engaging  in  the  sea  fisheries  along  the  eastern  coast  of 
the  United  States  was  fixed  at  39  degrees  north  latitude.  It  was  stip- 
ulated, too,  that  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  should  extend  to  the  colony 
of  Newfoundland,  and  thus  the  inshore  fisheries  of  the  entire  coast  of 
that  island  were  thrown  open  to  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States. 

a/VttCM^tefK  Ml  IA«  Nohk  AtUmiU  Cmwl  Puktri€»  ArhUroium,  IV.  13;  I.  138. 
•IbU..  II.  133.  */M.,  IV.  414,  U  siq. 
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This  treaty  also  was  to  remain  in  force  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  and 
thereafter  until  the  expiration  of  two  years  after  notice  was  g;iven 
by  either  country  of  a  wish  to  terminate  the  agreement.  The  British 
commissioners  who  helped  negotiate  this  treaty  contended  that  by  its 
provisions  the  people  of  the  United  States  received  a  much  more  v^ilu- 
able  concession  than  they  gave.  Though  dissenting  from  this  view,  the 
commissioners  of  the  United  States  agreed  to  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  which  should  decide  the  question  and  award  monetary 
compensation  to  G*'eat  Britain  for  whatever  loss  that  country  had 
sustained.  The  commission  which  was  appointed  to  decide  the 
question  met  in  1877  at  Halifax  and  awarded  the  British  Government 
the  sum  of  $5,500,000,  which  the  United  States  somewhat  protestingly 
paid.^  In  1883  the  President  of  the  United  States  was  directed  by 
Congress  to  give  notice  of  the  termination  of  the  fishery  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Washington,  and  in  1885  they  became  inoperative. 

Until  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  treaty  of  1871,  the  most  serious 
issue  that  had  arisen  with  respect  to  the  fisheries  was  the  '*  headlands 
doctrine'';  but  while  the  treaty  of  1871  was  still  in  effect  and  during  the 
few  years  immediately  following  its  abrogation  several  new  phases  of 
the  controversy  arose  and  came  into  prominence.  Chief  amoQg  the 
new  sources  of  disagreement  were  the  question  concerning  the  right  of 
he  Canadian  and  the  Newfoundland  governments  to  enforce  certain 
lomestic  regulations  of  the  fisheries  against  fishermen  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  question  concerning  the  right  jof  the  fishermen  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  commercial  privileges  not  specifically  accorded 
to  them  in  the  convention  of  1818.  In  1878,  just  a  few  months  after  the 
announcement  of  the  award  of  the  Halifax  Commission,  while  some 
fishermen  of  the  United  States  were  taking  herring  in  Fortune  Bay, 
they  were  attacked  and  driven  away  by  a  mob  of  Newfoundland 
inhabitants,  who  justified  their  action  on  the  grounds  that  the  United 
States  fishermen  were  violating  Newfoundlarid  statutes  regulating  the 
herring  fishery  and  prohibiting  fishing  on  Sunday.^  The  Government 
of  theUnited  States,  contending  that  underthetreaty  of  1871  the  Amer- 
ican fishermen  were  not  amenable  to  the  local  regulations  of  Newfound- 
land, presented  a  claim  for  damages  to  Great  Britain.  Though  com- 
pensation was  secured  for  the  injuries  suffered  by  the  fishermen,  the 
British  Government  paid  it  on  the  grounds  that  the  Newfoundland 
people  had  done  wrong  in  taking  the  law  into  their  own  hands,  and 
refused  to  agree  to  the  contention  of  the  United  States  that  the  New- 
foundland regulations  were  not  binding  on  American  fishermen.  The 
question  as  to  the  commercial  privileges  of  American  fishermen  had 
been  left  in  doubt  by  the  conflicting  decisions  in  the  cases  of  the  Wkiu 
Fmvn  and  the  /.  //.  Nickcrson  in  1870-71.  This  doubt  the  Canadian 
Government  attempted  to  dispel,  the  next  year  after  the  termination  of 
the  fishery  pn^-isions  of  the  treaty  of  1871,  by  the  enactment  of  a  statute 
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providing  for  the  seizure  of  all  foreign  fishing-vessels  which  entered 
Canadian  waters  for  any  purpose  not  permitted  in  treaty  or  convention.* 
Against  this  statute  there  was  a  spirited  protest  on  the  part  of  the 
American  fishermen,  which  resulted  in  the  enactment  by  the  United 
States  Congress,  in  1887,  of  a  retaliatory  measure  by  which  the  Presi- 
dent was  empowered,  at  his  discretion,  to  deny  any  vessel  of  the  British 
dominions  in  America  entrance  into  ports  of  the  United  States,  with 
such  exceptions  in  regard  to  vessels  in  distress  or  in  need  of  supplies 
as  the  President  might  deem  proper  to  make.^ 

The  acute  situation  engendered  by  the  stringent  legislation  of  both 
Canada  and  the  United  States  led  to  an  effort  to  establish  a  new  treaty, 
and  in  1888  a  convention,  known  as  the  Chamberlain-Bayard  Conven- 
tion, was  negotiated,  dealing  with  the  questions  of  bays  and  commercial 
privileges.  At  the  same  time  a  temporary  arrangement  was  estab- 
lished in  order  to  afford  a  modus  vivendi  pending  legislative  action  on  the 
convention.  This  modus  vivendi  provided  that,  for  a  period  of  2  years, 
the  privilege  of  entering  the  bays  and  harbors  of  the  Atlantic  coasts  of 
Canada  and  Newfoundland  for  the  purposes  of  purchasing  bait  and 
other  supplies,  the  transshipment  of  fish,  and  the  shipping  of  crews, 
should  be  granted  to  the  United  States  fishing-vessels  by  annual 
licenses  at  a  fee  of  $1.50  per  ton.  It  further  stipulated  that,  if  the 
United  States  would  remove  the  import  duties  on  fish,  fish-oil,  whale 
and  seal  oil,  the  licenses  should  be  issued  free  of  charge;  that  fishing- 
vessels  entering  Canadian  and  Newfoundland  harbors  for  any  of  the 
four  purposes  mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  1 818  and  not  remaining  more 
than  24  hours  should  not  be  required  to  enter  and  clear  at  a  custom- 
house; and  that  forfeiture  was  to  be  exacted  only  for  the  offense  of 
fishing  or  preparing  to  fish  in  territorial  waters.  The  Chamberlain- 
Bayard  Convention  failed  of  ratification  in  the  United  States  Senate, 
and  consequently  never  became  operative.  Between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  the  modus  vivendi  of  1888  remained  in  effect,  and  it  has 
ever  since,  without  formal  extension,  constituted  the  basis  of  the  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries,  as  regards  the  North  Atlantic  fish- 
eries. The  controversy  between  the  United  States  and  Newfoundland, 
ho^rever,  did  not  come  to  an  end. 

The  Newfoundland  people  desired  the  free  admission  of  their  fishery 
products  into  the  United  States,  and  their  government  attempted 
to  force  the  concession  of  this  privilege  by  imposing  restrictive  regula- 
tions on  the  operations  of  the  United  States  fishermeji.  The  most 
important  of  these  regulations  had  to  do  with  the  sale  of  bait,  for  which 
article  the  fishermen  of  the  United  States  had  long  been  largely  depen- 
dent upon  the  shore  fisheries  of  Newfoundland.  In  the  years  just  after 
the  termination  of  the  agreement  contained  in  the  treaty  of  1871, 
Newfoundland  enacted  statutes  prohibiting  the  sale,  within  the  juris- 
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diction  of  the  colony,  of  bait,  ice,  and  other  supplies  to  foreign  fisher- 
men, unless  they  obtained  special  licenses  from  the  Newfoundland 
Government.  In  1890,  the  Blaine-Bond  Cmivention  was  negotiated, 
affecting  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Newfoundland. 
This  convention  granted  to  United  States  fishermen  the  right  to 
purchase  bait  in  the  waters  of  Newfoundland  on  the  same  terms  as 
were  enjoyed  by  Newfoundland  fishermen,  and  provided  for  freedom 
of  trade  between  the  United  States  and  Newfoundland  in  certain 
products,  among  which  were  products  of  the  fisheries.  The  agreement 
was  not  ratified,  however,  and  the  license  system  continued  to  prevail. 
In  1893,  Newfoundland  enacted  a  law,  known  as  the  foreign  fishery 
vessels  act,  which  continued  the  license  system  and  contained  addi- 
tional regulations  providing  that  no  foreign  fishing-vessel  should, 
without  license,  engage  any  part  of  its  crew  within  Newfoundland 
waters.'  In  1902  the  Bond-Hay  Convention  was  negotiated,  contain- 
ing provisions  similar  to  those  of  the  Chamberlain-Bayard  agreement, 
but  again  the  Senate  declined  to  ratify  the  convention. 

In   1905  the  Newfoundland  Government,  intent  upon  compelling 
the  free  admission  of  Newfoundland  fishery  products  into  the  United 
States,  took  the  step  of  repealing  the  previous  laws  regulating  the 
fisheries,  and  enacted  a  new  law  which  prohibited  altogether  the 
purchase  of  bait  by  foreign  fishery  vessels  and  the  engagement  by  them 
of  crews  within  Newfoundland  waters.'     Furthermore,  the  act  author- 
ized certain  officers  to  go  aboard  any  foreign  fishing-vessel  coming 
within  3  miles  of  Newfoundland,  and  declared  that  the  presence  on 
board  any  such  fishing-vessel  of  any  bait-fish  should  be  considered 
as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  purchase  of  such  bait-fish  within  New- 
foundland waters,  thus  depriving  the  foreign  fishermen  in  whose 
possession  the  bait  was  found  of  the  presumption  of  innocence  to  which 
they  were  naturally  entitled.     Since  this  act  applied  to  the  treaty 
coasts  as  well  as  to  the  non-treaty  coasts,  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, contending  that  under  the  convention  of  1818  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States,  whose  vessels  resorted  to  the  treaty  coasts  for  the 
purpose  of  exercising  the  privileges  granted  by  the  convenrion,  were 
also  entitled,  when  duly  authorized  by  the  United  States,  to  exercise 
the  commercial  privileges  accorded  to  United  States  trading-vessels 
generally,  lodged  a  vigorous  protest  with  the  Brirish  Government 
linst  the  enforcement  of  the  act.    The  ensuing  diplomatic  inter- 
inges  resulted  in  the  establishment  in  1906  of  a  modus  vivendi, 
ereby  the  law  was  suspended  for  the  time  being  and  other  arrange- 
nts  effected  to  enable  the  United  States  fishermen  to  pursue  their 
irations  on-  the  treaty  coasts  without  undue  molestatdmi.     This 
ius  vivendi  was  renewed,  with  some  modifications,  in  1907  and  in 
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ARBITRATION  OF  NORTH  ATLANTIC  FISHERIES  DISPUTE. 


In  1907^  Mr.  Reid,  the  United  States  ambassador  to  Great 
suggested  to  Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs,  that  tKe  fisheries  controversy  be  submitted  to  the 
Hague  Tribunal  for  arbitration.  To  this  proposition  the  British 
Government  agreed,  and  in  1909,  a  special  agreement  was  concluded 
providing  for  the  arbitration  of  the  important  points  at  issue.^  The 
Court  of  Arbitration  met  in  1910,  and  the  following  questions  were 
submitted  to  it  for  adjudication: 

Question  i.  To  what  extent  are  the  folowing  contentions  or  either  of  them 
justified? 

It  is  contended  on  the  part  of  Great  Brifftin  that  the  exercise  of  the  liberty 
to  take  fish  referred  to  in  the  said  article,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  have  forever  in  common  with  the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  is 
subject,  without  the  consent  of  the  United  States,  to  reasonable  regulation 
by  Great  Britain,  Canada,  or  Newfoundland  in  the  form  of  municipal  taws, 
ordinances,  or  rules,  as,  for  example,  to  regulations  in  respect  of  (i)  the  hours, 
dmfBy  or  seasons  when  fish  may  be  taken  on  the  treaty  coasts;  (2)  the  method, 
means,  and  implements  to  be  used  in  the  taking  of  fish  or  iitthe  carrying  on  of 
fishing  operations  on  such  coasts;  (3)  any  other  matters  of  a  similar  character 
relating  to  fishing;  such  regulations  being  reasonable,  as  being,  for  instance — 

(a)  Appropriate  or  necessary  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of 
such  fisheries  and  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  British  subjects  therein 
and  of  the  liberty  which  by  the  said  Article  I,  the  inhabitants  of  the 
United  States  have  therein  m  common  with  British  subjects; 

(b)  Desirable  on  grounds  of  public  order  and  morals; 

(c)  Equitable  and  f3kir  as  between  local  fishermen  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  exercising  the  said  treaty  liberty  and  not  so  framed 
as  to  give  unfairly  an  advantage  to  the  former  over  the  latter  class. 

It  is  contended  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that  the  exercise  ff  such 
liberty  is  not  subject- to  limitations  or  restraints  by  Great  Britain,  Canada,  or 
Newfoundland  in  the  form  of  municipal  laws,  ordinances,  or  regulations  in. 
respect  of  (i)  the  hours,  days,  or  seasons  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  may  take  fish  on  the  treaty  coasts,  or  (2)  the  method,  means,  and 
implements  used  by  them  in  taking  fish  or  in  carrying  on  fishing  operations 
on  such  coasts,  or  (3)  any  other  limitations  or  restraints 'of  similar  character — 

(a)  Unless  they  are  appropriate  and  necessary  for  the  protection  and 
preservation  of  the  common  rights  in  such  fisheries  and  the  exercise 
thereof;  and 

(b)  Unless  thev  are  reasonable  in  tliemselyes  and  fair  as  between  local 
fishermen  and  fisfiermen  coming  from  tbe  United  Stat^,  and  not  so  framid 
as  to  give  an  advantage  to  the  former  over  the  latter  class;  and 

(r)  Unless  their  appropriateness,  necessity,  reaslmableness^  and  fair- 
ness be  determined  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  by  common 
accord  and  the  United  States  concurs  in  their  enforcement. 
Question  2.  Have  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  Stages,  while  exercising  the 
liberties  referred  to  in  said  Article,  a  right  to  emplov  as  members  of  the  fishing 
crews  of  their  vessels  persons  not  inhabitants  of  tfie  United  States? 
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Question  3.  Can  the  exercise  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of  the 
liberties  referred  to  in  the  said  Article  be  subjected,  without  the  consent  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  requirements  of  entry  or  report  at  customsJiouses  or 
the  payment  of  light  or  harbour  or  other  dues,  or  to  any  other  similar  require- 
ment or  condition  or  exaction? 

Question  4.  Under  the  provision  of  the  said  Article  that  the  American  fisher- 
men shall  be  admitted  to  enter  certain  bays  or  harbours  for  shelter,  repairs, 
food,  or  water,  and  for  no  other  purpose  whatever,  but  that  they  shaU  be  under 
restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  to  prevent  their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish 
therein  or  in  any  other  manner  whatever  abusing  the  pnvileges  thereby  re- 
served ^o  them,  is  it  permissible  to  impose  restrictions  making  the  exercise  of 
such  privileges  conditional  upon  the  payment  of  light  or  harbour  or  other  dues, 
or  entering  or  reporting  at  custom-houses  or  any  similar  conditions? 

Question  5.  From  where  must  be  measured  the  "three  marine  miles  of  any 
of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbours"  referred  to  in  the  said  Article? 

Question  6.  Have  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  the  liberty  under  the 
said  Article  or  otherwise  to  take  fish  in  the  bays,  harbours,  and  creeks  on  that 

Sart  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  which  extends  from  Cape  Ray  to 
Lameau  Islands,  or  on  the  western  and  northern  coasts  of  Newfoundland  from 
Cape  Ray  to  Quirpon  Islands,  or  on  the  Magdalen  Islands? 

Question  7.  Are  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  whose  vessels  resort 
to  the  treaty  coasts  for  the  purpose  of  exercising  the  liberties  referred  to  in 
Article  I  of  the  Treaty  of  1 818  entitled  to  have  for  those  vessels,  when  duly 
luthorized  by  the  United  States  in  that  beh;ilf,  the  commercial  privileges  on 
:he  treaty  coasts  accorded  by  agreement  or  otherwise  to  United  States  trading 
vessels  generally? 

After  considering  the  contentions  and  views  of  the  two  nations,  which 
were  presented  in  printed  form,  and  after  hearing  oral  arguments  by 
counsel,  the  court,  on  September  7,  1910,  rendered  a  decision  upon  all 
the  questions.  The  decision  was  almost  entirely  favorable  to  the 
United  States  Government,  its  contentions  being  in  no  instance  c(mi- 
pletely  denied,  and  in  most  of  the  questions  fully  accepted. 

On  Question  i,  which  involved  the  most  important  issue,  the  court 
decided  that  the  right  of  Great  Britain  to  make  regulations,  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States,  as  to  the  exercise  of  the  liberties  granted 
in  the  convention  of  181 8,  was  inherent  in  the  sovereignty  of  Great 
Britain,  but  that  such  regulations  must  be  appropriate  or  necessary 
for  the  protection  of  the  fisheries,  desirable  or  necessary  on  moral 
grounds,  and  equitable  as  between  local  and  American  fishermen.  In 
case  of  a  difference  of  opinion  between  the  two  nations  as  to  the  reason- 
ableness of  existing  regulations,  it  was  decided  that  the  difference  should 
be  settled  by  a  commission  of  expert  specialists.  In  regard  to  future 
regulations  it  was  recommended  that  all  laws  and  ordinances  be  pub- 
lished at  least  2  months  before  becoming  effective,  and  if  the  United 
States  Government  should  consider  such  laws  inconsistent  with  the 
treaty  of  1 818,  they  should  not  take  effect  so  far  as  the  fishermen  of 
the  United  States  were  concerned  until  approved  by  a  permanent 
mixed  fishery  commission,  the  method  of  appointment  of  which  was 
piovided  for  in  the  decision. 
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On  Question  2,  the  court  held  that  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
possessed  the  right  to  employ,  as  members  of  their  fishing  crews,  persons 
not  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  but  that  such  non-inhabitants 
should  derive  no  benefit  or  immunity  from  the  treaty. 

On  Question  3,  the  decision  was  that  the  regulation  requiring  Amer- 
ican fishing-vessels  to  report  to  custom-houses  was  not  unreasonable, 
unless  there  was  a  lack  of  convenient  opportunity  to  report  either  in 
person  or  by  telegraph,  but  that  American  fishing-vessels  should  not 
be  subjected  to  the  purely  commercial  formalities  of  reporting  and 
clearing,  nor  be  compelled  to  pay  light  or  harbor  dues  not  imposed 
upon  Canadian  fishermen. 

The  decision  on  Question  4  was  along  the  same  lines,  the  court  hold- 
ing that  to  impose  restrictions  making  the  exercise  of  the  privileges 
granted  in  Article  I  of  the  convention  of  181 8  conditional  upon  the 
payment  of  light  and  harbor  dues,  or  entering  and  reporting  at  custom- 
houses, would  be  inconsistent.  However,  American  fishing-vessels 
had  no  right  to  abuse  the  privileges  which  they  held,  and,  if  remaining 
longer  than  48  hours  in  a  port  which  they  had  entered  for  any  of  the 
four  purposes  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  should  be  required,  if  thought 
necessary  by  the  British  or  colonial  government,  to  report  to  a  custom- 
house or  a  customs  official. 

Question  5  had  to  do  with  the  '' headlands  doctrine,''  which  had 
caused  the  first  difference  over  the  meaning  of  the  treaty  of  181 8,  and 
was  one  of  the  most  important  questions  coming  before  the  tribunal. 
The  decision  on  this  question  was  that  "in  case  of  bays,  the  three 
marine  miles  are  to  be  measured  from  a  straight  line  drawn  across  the 
body  of  water  where  it  ceases  to  have  the  configuration  and  charac- 
teristics of  a  bay.  At  all  other  places  the  three  marine  miles  are  to 
be  measured  following  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast."  In  order  to 
render  the  decision  more  practicable  the  tribunal  specifically  defined  the 
limits  of  exclusion  for  a  number  of  bays  "where  the  configuration  of  the 
coast  and  the  local  climatic  conditions  are  such  that  foreign  fishermen, 
when  within  the  geographic  headlands,  might  reasonably  and  bona  fide 
believe  themselves  on  the  high  seas,"  and  recommended  that  for  all 
other  bays  "the  limits  of  exclusion  shall  be  drawn  three  miles  seaward 
from  a  straight  line  across  the  bay  in  the  part  nearest  the  entrance 
at  the  first  point  where  the  width  does  not  exceed  ten  miles." 

Question  6  involved  a  quibble  injected  into  the  controversy  at  a  late 
date  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Newfoundland  Government.  It  repre- 
sented an  attempt  to  place  an  entirely  itew  construction  on  the  treaty 
of  1818.  The  treaty  stated  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
should  have  the  "  liberty  to  take  fish  on  that  part  of  the  southern  coast 
of  Newfoundland  which  extends  from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Rameau  Islands, 
on  the  Western  and  Northern  coast  of  Newfoundland  from  the  said 
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Cape  Ray  to  the  Quirpon  Islands,  and  also  on  the  Coasts^  Bays^  Har^ 
hoursy  and  Creeks  from  Mount  Joly  on  the  Southern  G>ast  of  Labra- 
dor to  and  through  the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  and  thence  northward 
indefinitely  along  the  G>ast/'  The  Newfoundland  Government 
claimed  that  the  omission  of  the  words  ''bays,  harbors  and  creeks," 
in  connection  with  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  the  Magdalen 
Islands  and  their  use  in  connection  with  the  coast  of  Labrador  indicated 
that  the  American  fishermen  had  no  right  to  fish  in  the  bays,  creeks, 
and  harbors  of  Newfoundland  and  the  Magdalen  Islands.  Since  the 
American  fishermen  had  always  exercised  this  liberty,  the  United  States 
Government  would  have  been  subjected,  in  case  of  a  decision  favorable 
to  the  contention  of  Newfoundland,  to  a  claim  for  very  large  damages 
for  the  value  of  all  the  fish  taken  by  the  United  States  fishermen  in  the 
Newfoundland  bays  for  90  years.  Moreover,  in  event  of  such  a  deci- 
sion, the  United  States  fishermen  would  have  been  excluded  from  the 
most  valuable  and  important  fisheries  of  the  Newfoundland  coast — the 
bait-fish  and  the  winter-herring  fisheries — both  of  which  are  carried  on 
wholly  within  the  bays,  and  Newfoundland  would  have  been  in  a 
position,  by  threatening  the  entire  American  cod-fishing  industry, 
to  compel  the  free  entry  of  Newfoundland  fish  and  fish  products  into 
the  United  States.  The  tribunal  was  of  the  opinion,  however,  that  the 
word  ''coasts"  did  not  exclude  bays,  creeks,  and  harbors,  and  decided 
that  the  United  States  fishermen  were  entitled  to  fish  along  the  entire 
coast-line  of  the  treaty  coasts. 

The  decision  on  Question  7,  which  involved  the  issue  of  commercial 
privileges  of  the  United  States  fishing-vessels,  was  also  favorable  to 
the  United  States,  the  tribunal  holding  that  as  far  as  concerned  the 
treaty  there  was  nothing  in  its  provisions  to  prevent  the  United  States 
fishing-vessels  from  exercising,  when  duly  authorized  by  their  govern- 
ment, the  commercial  privileges  accorded  to  trading-vessels  generally, 
providing  that  the  treaty  liberty  of  fishing  and  the  commercial  privi- 
leges were  not  exercised  concurrently. 

Thus  the  important  controversy  oyer  the  meaning  of  Article  I  of 
the  convention  of  181 8  was  at  length  definitely  settled,  and  the  mis- 
understanding, which  for  nearly  a  century  had  been  a  source  of  embar- 
rassment to  the  governments  of  both  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain,  was  terminated.  That  two  great  nations  were  able  to  settle 
a  disagreement  in  which  the  issues  at  stake  were  of  such  importance  by 
the  method  of  arbitration  was  of  signal  benefit  not  only  to  the  nations 
themselves,  but  also  to  the  world  at  large  in  that  it  afforded  a  note- 
worthy example  of  how  international  difficulties  could  be  justly  and 
honorably  settled  in  a  peaceable  manner.  To  the  Hagile  Tribunal  the 
case  gave  an  added  degree  of  prestige  which  seemed  certain  to  increase 
its  capacity  for  future  usefulness. 
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CONTROVERSY  OVER  THE  FUR-SEAL  nSHERIES. 

The  other  important  international  fisheries  controversy — that  grow- 
ing out  of  the  attempt  of  the  United  States  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  the  fur-«eal  fisheries  of  Bering  Sea  by  pelagic  sealers — had  its  origin 
in  1886,  when  three  Canadian  sealing-vessels  were  seized  by  a  United 
States  revenue-cutter,  about  60  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  and  later 
condemned  in  the  Federal  court  at  Sitka  for  having  been  ''found 
engaged  in  killing  fur-seals  within  the  limits  of  Alaska  Territory  and 
in  the  waters  thereof  in  violation  of  section  1956  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States."^  In  the  trial  of  the  vessels  the  court  took  the 
position  that  the  United  States,  at  the  time  of  the  purchase  of  Alaska, 
had  acquired  full  territorial  jurisdiction  over  the  Bering  Sea  east  of 
the  one  hundred  and  ninety-third  degree  of  west  longitude,  and  directed 
the  jury  to  consider  that  part  of  the  sea  as  being  comprised  within  the 
territorial  waters  of  Alaska.  The  British  Government,  taking  excep- 
tion to  the  claim  that  the  United  States  possessed  sovereignty  over  the 
Bering  Sea  beyond  the  ordinary  three-mile  limit,  protested  against  the 
arrest  of  the  Canadian  sealers.  At  the  order  of  President  Cleveland, 
the  vessels  were  released,  without,  however,  any  disavowal  of  the  posi- 
tion assumed  by  the  court  in  its  charge  to  the  jury. 

In  1887,  Mr.  Bayard,  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States, 
made  an  attempt  to  induce  the  various  countries  having  interests  in 
the  fur-seal  fisheries  of  Bering  Sea  to  enter  into  a  cooperative  agreement 
for  the  protection  of  the  seals,  but  because  of  the  opposition  of  Canada, 
without  whose  assent  Great  Britain  could  not  act,  his  effort  resulted  in 
failure.^  The  depredations  of  the  pelagic  sealers  continuing  to  increase, 
the  United  States  Government  renewed  its  efforts  to  protect  the  seal 
herd,  and  in  1889  again  seized  several  Canadian  vessels  engaged  in 
sealing  in  Bering  Sea  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit.'  This  time, 
without  raising  the  question  of  territorial  jurisdiction  over  Bering  Sea^ 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  defended  the  seizures  by  contend- 
ip^  that  the  vessels  taken  were  engaged  in  a  pursuit  that  was  in  itself 
contra  honos  moresj  and,  moreover,  asserted  that  the  seals  of  Pribilof 
Islands  were  the  property  of  the  United  States,  the  ownership  result- 
ing from  the  possession  of  the  islands  and  coasts  upon  which  the  seals 
were  accustomed  to  breed  and  live.  To  the  novel  claim  of  ownership 
Great  Britain  naturally  protested,  and  at  the  same  time  declared  that 
the  United  States,  unless  authorized  by  an  international  convention^ 
had  no  right  to  maintain  police  regulations  of  any  sort  on  Bering  Sea. 

In  the  diplomatic  controversy  which  ensued,  though  placing  greatest 
reliance  and  emphasis  upon  the  claim  of  a  right  to  protect  a  property 
interest  in  the  fur-seals,  the  United  States  Government  did  not  entirely 
abandon  the  contention  as  to  territorial  jurisdiction  over  the  waters  of 
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Bering  Sea.  Though  specifically  disclaiming  any  intention  of  demand- 
ing that  the  sea  be  considered  a  mare  clausum^  Secretary  of  State 
Blaine  asserted  that  the  United  States  possessed  sufficient  authority 
for  exercising  the  jurisdiction  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  seal 
herd.  The  Russian  Government  had  assumed  jurisdiction  over  Bering 
Sea  in  1 82 1,  when  Czar  Alexander  issued  an  ukase,  in  which  he  granted 
exlusively  to  his  subjects  the  rights  to  trade  and  fish  on  all  islands, 
ports,  and  gulfs,  including  the  whole  northwest  coast  of  America,  north 
of  the  fifty-first  parallel  of  north  latitude,  and  forbade  all  foreign 
vessels  to  land  on  these  coasts  and  islands  or  even  to  approach  them 
within  a  distance  of  100  miles.  Against  the  pretensions  contained  in 
this  edict,  the  governments  of  both  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  entered  protests,  and,  as  a  result,  each  nation,  the  United  States 
in  1824  and  Great  Britain  in  1825,  secured  a  treaty  in  which  Russia 
abandoned  the  claim  to  exclusive  jurisdiction  and  agreed  that  in  any 
part  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  the  citizens  and  subjects  of  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain  should  not  be  disturbed  in  navigation,  fishing,  or 
trading  with  the  natives  at  points  along  the  coast  not  occupied  by 
Russia.  In  the  fur-seal  controversy  with  Great  Britain,  the  United 
States  Government  contended  that  in  the  renunciation  of  the  claim  to 
sovereignty  over  the  Pacific  Ocean,  Russia  had  not  given  up  jurisdiction 
over  the  fur-seal  fisheries  of  Bering  Sea,  the  latter  body  of  water  not 
being  included  in  the  phrase  Pacific  Ocean,  as  used  in  the  treaties  of 
1824  and  1825.  Consequently,  whein  Russia  ceded  Alaska  to  the 
United  States  in  1867,  jurisdiction  ovef  the  fur-seal  fisheries,  which  it 
was  contended  Russia  had  exercised  cdhtinuously  and  without  opposi- 
tion after  1799,  was  transferred  to  the  United  States. 

As  the  controversy  developed  the  diplomatic  interchanges  resulted, 
in  June  1891,  in  a  temporary  understanding  by  which  Great  Britain 
undertook  to  prohibit^  until  the  following  May,  the  killing  of  fur-seals 
by  British  subjects  in  that  part  of  Bering  Sea  east  of  the  line  of  demar- 
cation described  in  the  treaty  of  1867  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia;  and  the  United  States  Government  agreed  to  limit  the  killing 
of  seals  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  a  number  necessary  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  natives  of  the  Pribilof  Islands.  Early  in  1892 
both  countries  agreed  to  arbitrate  the  entire  dispute,  and  pending  the 
decision  of  an  arbitration  tribunal,  the  modus  vivendi  of  1891,  with  a 
few  modifications,  was  continued. 

The  arbitration  court,  consisting  of  seven  distinguished  jurists,  met 
in  Paris  in  1893.  Five  points  involving  the  question  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  over  the  fur  seals  in  Bering  Sea  were  submitted  to 
the  tribunal,  and  a  provision  was  made  that,  in  case  the  decision  on  the 
five  questions  was  adverse  to  the  contentions  of  the  United  States,  the 
tribunal  should  prescribe  concurrent  regulations  for  the  protection  of 
the  seals  outside  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  both  the  United  States  and 
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Great  Britain.    The  five  points  relating  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  were  as  follows:^ 

1.  What  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  sea  now  known  as  the  Bering's  Sea»  and 
iHiat  exclusive  rights  in  the  seal  fisheries  therein,  did  Russia  assert  and  exercise 
prior  and  up  to  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States? 

2.  How  far  were  these  claims  of  jurisdiction  as  to  the  seal  fisheries  recog- 
nized and  conceded  by  Great  Britain? 

3.  Was  the  body  of  water  now  known  as  the  Bering's  Sea  included  in  the 
^rase  Pacific  Ocean^  as  used  in  the  treaty  of  1 82^  between  Great  Britain  and 
Russia;  and  what  rights,  if  any,  in  the  Bering's  ^a  were  held  and  exclusively 
exercised  by  Russia  after  said  treaty? 

4.  Did  not  all  the  rights  of  Russia  as  to  jurisdiction  and  as  to  the  seal 
fisheries  in  Bering's  Sea  east  of  the  water  boundary,  in  the  Treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Russia  of  the  30th  of  March,  1867,  pass  unimpaired  to  the 
United  States  under  that  Treaty  ? 

5«  Has  the  United  States  any  right,  and  if  so,  what  right  of  protection  or 
property  in  the  fur-seals  frequenting  the  islands  of  the  United  States  in  Bering 
Sea  when  such  seals  are  found  outside  the  ordinary  three-mile  limit? 

The  award  of  the  arbitrators  was  throughout  adverse  to  the  conten- 
tions of  the  United  States  Government.*  The  court  decided  that 
Russia  had  never  exercised  an  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  Bering  Sea 
or  any  exclusive  rights  in  the  seal  fisheries  beyond  the  ordinary  limit 
of  territorial  waters,  and  that  the  United  States  possessed  no  right  of 
protection  or  property  in  the  fur  seals  frequenting  Bering  Sea,  when 
the  seals  were  found  outside  of  the  three-mile  limit.  As  provided  for 
in  event  of  a  decision  of  this  nature,  the  arbitrators  established  a  system 
of  regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  seals  outside  territorial  limits,  to 
be  enforced  jointly  by  the  two  nations  against  the  citizens  and  subjects 
of  either.  By  these  regulations  pelagic  sealing  was  to  be  suspended 
during  May,  June,  and  July  throughout  Bering  Sea,  and  to  be  sus- 
pended permanently  within  a  zone  of  60  geographical  miles  around 
the  Pribilof  Islands.  Only  licensed  vessels  were  to  be  allowed  to  engage 
in  sealing,  and  the  use  of  nets,  firearms,  and  explosives  in  taking  seals 
in  Bering  Sea  was  forbidden. 

Both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  enacted  laws  providing 
for  the  execution  of  these  concurrent  regulations,  and  the  United 
States  Government  enacted  a  statute  prohibiting  its  citizens  from 
engaging  in  pelagic  sealing  in  Bering  Sea  at  any  time.  Notwithstand- 
ing these  regulations,  however,  the  fur-seal  herd  continued  to  dwindle. 
It  was  found  that  the  closed  zone  of  60  miles  did  not  afford  adequate 
protection  even  from  Canadian  sealers,  because  the  female  seals  having 
young  dependent  upon  them  fed  outside  of  the  protected  area,  and  fur- 
thermore, Japanese  sealers,  many  of  whom  sailed  Canadian  vessels 
transferred  to  the  Japanese  flag,  not  being  bound  by  the  regulations 
established  by  the  arbitration  tribunal,  killed  thousands  of  seals  just 
outside  the  three-mile  limit  of  the  Pribilof  Islands.  So  rapidly  did 
the  seal  herd  decline,  that  in  1896  the  governments  of  Great  Britain  and 
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the  United  States  appointed  a  joint  oommistion  to  study  the  for-eeal 
life  of  Bering  Sea,  endeavor  to  find  out  the  exact  cause  of  the  decrease 
of  the  number  of  seals,  and  suggest  some  method  for  greater  protection, 
llie  conclusion  of  the  commission  was  that  the  decimati<m  of  the  herd 
was  due  almost  solely  to  the  killing  of  female  seals  at  sea,  and  that  the 
preservation  of  the  seal  fishery  could  be  accomplished  only  by  the 
abolition  of  pelagic  sealing. 

Notwithstanding  the  report  of  the  commission,  nothing  was  d<me 
for  several  years  to  secure  more  effecdve  protection  <^the  seals,  and  the 
herd  gradually  came  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  p<Hnt  of  total  extinction. 

Finally  in  May  191 1,  an  international  conference  of  representatives 
from  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Russia,  and  Japan,  the  four 
narions  having  sealing  interests  in  the  north  Pacific  Gkrean,  met  at 
Washington  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  agreement  by  which  the 
fur-seal  fishery  could  be  preserved.  After  deliberations  lasring  almost 
two  months,  the  members  of  the  conference  signed  a  treaty  under  the 
terms  of  which  the  four  powers  agreed  to  prohibit  their  cirizens  or 
subjects  from  engaging  for  a  period  of  1 5  years  in  pelagic  sealing  in  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  north  of  the  thirtieth  parallel  of  north 
latitude,  including  the  seas  of  Bering,  Kamchatka,  Okhotsk,  and  Japan.^ 
As  a  compensation  for  the  losses  of  the  pelagic  sealing  interests,  the 
United  States  agreed  to  give  to  Great  Britain  and  Japan  each  15  per 
cent  of  the  seal  skins  taken  yearly  on  the  Pribilof  Islands;  Russia  made 
similar  provisions  with  regard  to  the  seals  killed  on  the  Commander 
Islands;  and  Japan  agreed  to  give  to  each  of  the  other  nauons  10  per 
cent  of  the  seal  skins  obtained  on  Robben  Reef  and  the  Kuril  Islands. 
The  treaty  also  provided  that  the  United  States  should  pay  Great 
Britain  and  Japan  each  $200,000,  to  be  credited  in  lieu  of  seal  skins 
due,  and  that  if  no  seals  were  taken  on  the  Pribilof  Islands  in  any  year 
in  which  the  herd  numbered  100,000  or  more,  the  United  States  should 
make  a  payment  of  $10,000  to  each  of  these  two  nations.  The  treaty 
was  ratified  by  the  Senate  on  July  24,  191 1,  and  became  effective  De- 
cember 15, 191 1.  Under  the  terms  of  the  first  article,  every  person  and 
vessel  engaging  in  pelagic  sealing  within  the  interdicted  area  may  be 
seized,  except  in  territorial  waters,  by  the  naval  vessels  of  any  one  of 
the  four  powers,  but  must  be  delivered  to  the  officials  of  their  own 
nation,  which  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  try  the  dFense. 

With  the  coming  into  effect  of  this  convention,  pelagic  sealing  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  was  terminated,  and  for  a  time  at  least  the  prob- 
lem of  the  preservation  of  the  seal  herd  has  been  solved.  As  a  further 
measure  of  protection,  the  United  States  Congress,  in  passing  the  act 
to  give  effect  to  the  treaty,  included  a  provision  for  the  establishment  of 
a  five-year  closed  season  on  the  Pribilof  Islands,  limiting  the  killing 
of  seals  there  to  a  number  sufficient  for  food  for  the  natives.  The  good 
effects  of  the  protection  now  accorded  the  seal  herd  have  been  described 
in  a  previous  chapter. 
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CHAPTER  XXXVII. 

THE  MACHINERY  OF  FEDERAL  REGULATION  OF  COMMERCE. 

Regulation  of  commerce  before  1789,  241.  The  commerce  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, 242.  Powers  of  the  President  regarding  commerce,  243.  Commercial  func- 
tions of  Department  of  State,  244.  The  Department  of  War,  245.  Department 
of  the  Treasury,  246.  The  customs  service,  246.  Rerenue  cutter  service,  248. 
Life-saving  service,  249.  Marine  Hospital,  249.  Bureau  of  Public  Health,  250. 
Quarantine  service,  250.  The  Post  Office  Department,  251.  Department  of 
Justice,  251.  Department  of  the  Navy,  252.  Hydrographtc  Office,  252.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  253.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  Weather 
Bureau,  254.  Department  of  Commerce:  the  lighthouse  service,  255;  the  Bureau 
of  the  Census,  256;  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  257;  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  258;  the  Bureau  of  Standards,  260;  Steamboat-Inspection 
Service,  261;  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  262;  the  Bureau  of  Corporations,  263. 
Department  of  Labor,  263.  Independent  governmental  and  international  agencies, 
264.    The  judiciary  and  legislative  agencies,  265. 

From  the  earliest  days  of  its  history  the  United  States  Government 
has  been  active  in  the  control  and  regulation  of  commerce.  Before  the 
outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War  the  American  colonists  were  accus- 
tomed to  the  regulation  of  commercial  matters  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment, and  it  is  not  surprising  that,  when  independence  was  declared,  the 
Continental  Congress  should  have  proceeded  to  regulate  trade  matters. 
While  it  possessed  no  authority  to  do  so,  its  action  was  nevertheless 
respected  by  the  several  States  during  the  revolutionary  crisis.  As 
early  as  1775  the  Continental  Congress  opened  American  ports  to  the 
ships  of  all  countries,  prohibited  the  slave  trade,  and  assumed  the 
management  of  the  post-office.  The  first  treaty  of  commerce  (with 
France)  providing  for  reciprocal  trade  was  negotiated  along  with  the 
treaty  of  alliance  in  1778.  But  these  de  facto  powers  did  not  become 
de  jure  at  once.  The  colonists  had  not  entirely  learned  the  lesson  of 
cooperation.  The  Articles  of  Confederation,  adopted  by  Congress  in 
1777,  and  ratified  by  all  of  the  States  by  1781,  gave  Congress  no  power 
to  make  commercial  regulations. 

The  various  State  governments  not  only  placed  varying  restrictions 
upon  foreign  trade,  but  often  imposed  burdensome  duties  on  interstate 
traffic  as  well,  and  retaliation— commercial  war  in  fact — ^was  the  result. 
EflPecdve  regulation  of  trade  under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  was 
impossible,  and  furthermore,  individual  States  obstinately  prevented 
the  adoprion  of  several  amendments  to  the  Articles  which  were  then 
brou^t  forward  with  a  view  to  conferring  upon  Congress  a  certain 
d^ree  of  regulative  power. 

The  unfortunate  commercial  situation  wts  the  chief  reason  for  the 
change  in  the  form  of  government  effected  by  the  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Consritudon  in  1789.  Of  the  various  powers  conferred  by  that 
instrument  on  the  Federal  authorities  none  were  more  important  than 
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those  rdating  to  the  control  of  domestic  and  foreign  trad^  and  to 
the  various  institutions  with  which  the  operations  of  commerce  are 
closely  related.  Among  all  the  influences  which  contributed  to  the 
economic  prosperity  of  the  Republic  during  the  early  years  of  its 
existence,  none  was  more  potent  than  the  system  of  commercial  regu* 
lation,  the  adoption  of  which  was  made  possible  by  the  Consritudon. 

The  commerce  clause,  Article  I,  section  8,  of  the  Consdtudcm, 
provides  that ''the  G>ngress  shall  have  Power  .  .  .  to  regulate  Com- 
merce with  foreign  Nations,  and  among  the  several  States  and  with  the 
Indian  Tribes."  Additional  clauses  of  the  same  article  and  section 
grant  to  Congress  the  power  ''to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts 
and  excises,  to  pay  the  debts  and  provide  for  the  common  defense  and 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States;  but  all  duries,  imposts  and  excises 
shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  States/'  and  "to  make  all  laws 
which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for  carrying  into  execuricHi  the 
foregoing  powers,  and  all  other  powers  vested  by  this  Constitution  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  or  in  any  department,  or  officer 
thereof.'*  The  power  thus  conferred  has  from  time  to  ti*m,e  been 
broadly  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court,  and  as  a  consequence  the 
activities  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  regulation  of  foreign  and 
-domestic  trade  have  constantly  increased. 

Commerce  has  so  many  phases  and  touches  so  many  sides  of  national 
life,  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  place  under  a  single  officer  or  even 
in  a  single  department  all  the  governmental  functions  relating  to  it. 
Each  of  the  three  great  branches  of  the  Federal  Government,  the 
executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judicial,  has  a  part  in  the  regulation 
of  trade.  The  President  and  the  various  executive  departments  imme- 
diately under  him,  the  Federal  Congress,  with  its  permanent  and  special 
committees,  and  the  Federal  courts,  from  the  beginning,  had  com- 
mercial functions  to  perform,  and  with  the  rapid  increase  in  the  volume 
and  complexity  of  the  trade  of  the  nation  and  with  the  steady  growth 
of  Federal  control,  the  machinery  for  the  regulation  of  commerce  became 
more  elaborate  and  complex.  In  1903  it  was  found  advisable  by  Con- 
gress to  create  a  new  executive  department,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  which  was  placed  a  large 
number  of  bureaus,  boards,  offices,  and  services  which  had  formerly 
been  attached  to  other  executive  departments.  In  191 3  this  policy  of 
segregation  of  work  in  department  matters  relating  to  commerce  was 
further  carried  out  by  creating  a  Department  of  Labor  separate  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  It  must  not  be^  supposed,  however, 
that  all  of  the  governmental  services  which  relate  to  this  field  have 
been  placed  under  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  All  of  the  executive 
departments,  as  well  as  Congress  and  certain  Federal  courts,  exercise 
commercial  functions,  and  there  is  a  large  number  of  subordinate 
bureaus  and  offices  which  have  a  part  in  the  work  of  aiding  and  regu* 
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lating  the  interstate  and  foreign  trade  of  the  nation.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  chapter  to  give  briefly  the  history  of  the  administrative  regula- 
tion of  commerce  by  the  various  divisions  of  the  Federal  Governmental 
machinery.* 

POWERS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  REGARDING  COMMERCE. 

At  the  head  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  government  stands  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  His  influence  upon  commerce  is 
exerted  in  numerous  ways,  his  appointing  power  being  first  in  impor- 
tance. Upon  the  character  of  the  men  whom  he  selects  for  such  offices 
as  Secretary  of  Commerce  or  Interstate  Commerce  Commissioner 
depends  in  large  measure  the  efficiency  of  governmental  control  of 
commerce.  While,  indeed,  appointments  are  made  ''by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate/'  in  practice  the  President  is  but  little 
restricted  by  the  Senate  in  naming  men  to  fill  cabinet  positions.  Fur- 
thermore, by  virtue  of  his  power  of  removal,  of  the  broad  powers  of 
direction  which  he  exercises  over  the  work  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments, and  by  means  of  his  ordinance  power,  the  President  exerts 
great  authority  over  the  machinery  of  regulation.  A  recent  example 
of  the  exercise  of  the  ordinance  power  will  serve  to  illustrate  its  impor- 
tance. On  November  13,  191 2,  President  Taft  by  proclamation  estab- 
lished the  tolls  which  are  to  be  levied  on  ships  passing  through  the 
Panama  Canal,  atid  on  November  21,  1913,  President  Wilson  fixed 
the  rules  for  determining  the  tonnage  upon  which  vessels  shall  pay  the 
tolls  that  are  levied,  thereby  affecting  the  commerce,  not  only  of  the 
United  States,  but  of  the  world,  to  the  extent  of  determining  the 
conditions  under  which  the  Panama  Canal  may  be  used. 

Another  and  very  specific  way  by  which  the  power  of  the  President 
is  exercised  over  commerce  is  through  his  special  authority  over  foreign 
relations.  The  Secretary  of  State  gives  to  diplomatic  relations  his 
special  attention,  but  upon  the  President  personally  depends  in  large 
measure  the  success  of  negotiations  with  other  powers  as  regards  com- 
mercial privileges,  and  the  rights  of  aliens  in  trade  with  and  in  the 
United  States.^ 

While  the  treaty-making  power  is  exercised  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  he  is  obliged  to  respect  the 
power  of  Congress  over  commerce,  and  must  observe  in  commercial 
treaties  the  policies  established  by  the  laws  of  Congress.  Conflicts 
have  arisen  with  respect  to  the  power  of  the  President  and  Congress 
in  relation  to  commercial  treaties,  but  the  Supreme  Court  has  declared' 

'It  will  be  noticed  that  much  of  the  language  used  in  this  part  of  this  volume  is  in  the  present 
tense.  In  giving  a  history  of  the  agencies  of  government  for  the  regulation  of  commerce  it  seems 
advisable,  and.  Indeed,  almost  necessary,  to  state  what  the  commercial  functions  of  the  several 
departments  and  bureaus  now  are  and  to  state  when  and  how  those  powers  and  duties  concerning 
oommeroe  weie  conferred  upon  the  existing  agencies  of  the  government.  "  Present*'  conditions 
are  Choae  of  1913. 

labile,  r*#  N^Homai  AdminisifaiioH  o/  ihe  U,  5.,  cf  AmtriM,  29. 

•United  atatea  «».  Lee  Yen  Tai.  185  U.  S.  213. 
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that  ''as  Congress  may  by  statute  abrogate,  so  far  at  least  as  this 
country  is  concerned,  a  treaty  previously  made  by  the  United  States 
with  another  nation,  so  the  United  States  may  by  treaty  supersede  a 
prior  act  of  Congress  on  the  same  subject."  The  act  or  treaty  which 
bears  the  most  recent  date  is  controlling,  and  the  President  may  there- 
fore, in  effect,  if  he  can  secure  the  consent  of  the  Senate,  supersede 
Congressional  action  by  the  negotiation  of  commercial  (or  other) 
treaties. 

The  President,  acting  through  the  State  Department,  prepares  the 
formal  draft  of  a  treaty  and  then  seeks  the  "advice  and  consent," 
that  is  the  ratification,  of  the  Senate.  The  difficulty  of  securing  the 
approval  of  two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present  has  sometimes  required 
the  negotiation  of  a  new  treaty  or  the  acceptance  by  the  countries 
parties  to  the  treaty  of  amendments  proposed  by  the  Senate  as  condi- 
tions precedent  to  favorable  action.  The  Senate's  rejection  of,  or 
failure  to  accept,  a  treaty  has  given  rise  to  some  of  the  "executive 
agreements"  which  the  President  has  made  with  foreign  countries. 
President  Roosevelt's  agreement  with  Santo  Domingo  in  1905,  whereby 
the  supervision  of  Dominican  finances  was  undertaken  by  American 
citizens,  arrangements  were  made  for  paying  the  foreign  debt,  and 
American  battleships  were  sent  to  the  island,  followed  the  refusal  by 
the  Senate  to  ratify  a  treaty  the  chief  terms  of  which  were  those 
embodied  in  the  executive  agreement. 

The  use  by  the  President  of  his  military  powers  to  keep  open  the 
channels  of  interstate  commerce  during  strikes  and  riots  makes  him  the 
ultimate  authority  to  whom  appeal  must  be  made  in  times  of  crisis  to 
keep  the  machinery  of  commerce  going.  The  President  is,  in  fact,  the 
supreme  director,  while  the  ten  great  administrative  departments,  at 
the  head  of  each  of  which  is  a  Cabinet  officer  of  his  selection,  comprise 
in  large  part  the  mechanism  through  which  he  acts. 

COMMERCIAL  FUNTIONS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE. 

Logically,  it  might  seem  better  to  consider  the  commercial  functions 
of  the  ten  departments  by  beginning  with  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, to  which  is  now  intrusted  the  fulfillment  of  most  of  the  functions 
under  consideration.  In  order,  however,  to  show  more  effectively 
the  historical  growth  of  the  administrative  bodies  dealing  with  com- 
merce, the  departments  wfll  be  considered  chronologically.^ 

The  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  created  by  Congress  July 
27,  1789,  and  on  September  15  following  the  present  title  was  adopted. 
The  department  was  the  successor  of  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  created  in  1781  to  handle  matters  which  had,  since  1775,  been 
delegated  to  committees  of  Congress.^    The  early  functions  of  the 

^History  of  the  Dcpartmait  o/  SUOe  of  the  UniUd  States,  1901.  14. 
^hechlist  of  UniUd  StaUs  Public  Documents,  1789-1909,  p.  891. 
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State  Department  were  more  comprehensive  than  they  are  now.  The 
Secretary  of  State  was  originally  at  the  head  of  the  Patent  OflSce,  and 
his  department  had  control  of  the  census,  and  although  both  of  these 
offices,  which  bear  important  relations  to  commerce,  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  other  departments,  the  State  Department  still  exercises  com- 
mercial functions  of  great  importance.  Foreign  relations,  the  super- 
vision of  which  was  the  primary  purpose  for  which  this  oldest  one  of  tht 
executive  departments  was  organized,  have  always  been  handled  by  it 
through  the  diplomatic  serivce,  which,  in  191 3,  included  157  officers 
who  represented  the  United  States  in  48  countries.  The  Secretary  of 
State  and  the  diplomatic  representatives  abroad  have  large  commercial 
responsibilities,  for  it  is  through  them  that  commercial  treaties  are 
negotiated  and  the  rights  existing  by  virtue  of  those  treaties  are  en- 
forced. The  general  functions  of  the  service  were  stated  as  follows 
by  Frederick  T.  Frelinghuysen,  Secretary  of  State  under  President 
Arthur: 

"The  diplomatic  officer  does  for  the  nation  what  the  consular  officer  does 
for  the  citizen.  Speaking  generally,  the  consul  aids  the  individual  and  pro- 
tects separate  interests,  while  the  minister  acts  for  the  nation  and  guards  its 
general  political  and  commercial  welfare."^ 

With  the  details  of  commercial  affairs  the  diplomat  is  not  usually 
concerned,  but  one  of  his  chief  duties  is  to  cooperate  with  consular 
officers  in  promoting  American  commerce,  agriculture,  and  manufac- 
tures. The  consular  service  is  fully  considered  in  the  following  chapter. 
The  Bureau  of  Citizenship  supplements  the  work  of  the  foreign  service 
by  issuing  passports,  examining  certificates  of  the  registration  of 
American  citizens  in  consulates,  authenticating  documents  for  use 
abroad,  and  furnishing  to  citizens  letters  of  introduction  to  members  of 
the  foreign  service.  Lists  of  American  diplomatic  and  consular  officers 
are  furnished  to  interested  parties  by  the  Bureau  of  Appointments.* 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  WAR. 

The  second  of  the  executive  departments  was  established  August 
7,  1789,  eleven  days  after  the  creation  of  the  Department  of  Foreign 
Affairs.  Its  chief  commercial  function  is  the  improvement  of  rivers 
and  harbors,  and  the  magnitude  of  its  operations  in  this  work  will 
appear  in  the  consideration  of  that  subject  in  Chapter  XL. 

The  War  Department  and  the  Secretary  of  War,  acting  through  the 
Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Q>rps  of  Engineers,  have  important 
duties  in  the  outlying  territories  of  the  United  States.  The  Canal 
Zone  in  Panama  was  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  through 
the  Isthmian  Canal  Commission,  from  1904  to  19149  when  it  was  placed 


^Exiec.  Doc.  No.  146.  48  Cong.,  1  seM.,  p.  1. 
H^mgressumal  Dtrukwyt  63  CoNf ..  3  s§is.,  293. 
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under  the  governor  of  the  Panama  Canals  who  ia  subordinate  to  the 
Secretary  dP  War.  To  the  Bureau  of  Insular  Affairs,  established  in 
1898  as  a  ''division"  and  made  a  bureau  in  1902,  under  the  immediate 
control  of  the  Secretary,  is  assig;ned  all  matters  pertaining  to  insular 
civil  government.  Among  the  commercial  functions  of  the  bureau 
is  the  gathering  and  publication  quarterly  of  statistics  of  insular  exports 
and  imports,  shipping,  and  immigration.  Porto  Rico  was  granted  civil 
government  by  the  act  of  April  12,  1900,  and  until  June  30,  1908,  its 
governor,  who  is  appointed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
was  required  to  report  to  the  State  Department.  Thereafter  juris- 
diction was  vested  in  the  War  Department.  Various  measures  of 
commercial  assistance,  including  the  improvement  of  San  Juan  harbor, 
have  been  prosecuted  by  the  United  States.  Civil  government  was 
established  in  the  Philippines  by  the  act  of  July  i,  1902,  and  the  islands 
are  governed  by  a  commission  which  was  organized  in  1904  and  is 
subject  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  vitally  concerned  with  commerce,  ndiich 
it  aids  and  regulates  through  five  different  agencies — ^the  Customs 
Service,  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  the  Life-Saving  Service,  and  the  Bureau  of  Public  Health. 

In  the  constitutional  convention,  upon  the  initiative  of  Gouvemeur 
Morris,  an  effort  was  made  to  designate  the  chief  officer  of  the  depart- 
ment as  the  ''Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Finance.''^  Although  this 
was  not  the  title  adopted,  the  Treasury  Department  nevertheless  had, 
from  the  beginning,  a  very  considerable  supervision  over  commerce,  and 
before  the  establishment  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
in  1903,  it  was  the  most  intimately  concerned  with  commerce  of  all  of 
the  executive  departments.  Its  former  primacy  in  this  respect  is 
apparent  when  it  is  remembered  that,  in  addition  to  the  services  which 
it  still  performs,  the  department  in  1903  also  included  the  Lighthouse 
Board,  the  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  the  Steamboat-Inspecdon 
Service,  the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  and  the  Bureau  of  Standards.  All  of  these 
bureaus  and  services  were  then  transferred  to  the  new  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  but  the  Treasury  Department  nevertheless 
retained  many  important  duties  respecting  the  regulation  of  commerce. 

Important  commercial  functions  are  exercised  by  the  Customs 
Service,  which,  as  one  of  the  first  necessities  of  government,  was  estab- 
lished by  the  act  of  September  2,  1789,  in  the  Treasury  Department, 
where  it  has  remained.  From  1849  ^^  ^^94  there  was  a  Commissioner 
of  Customs,  whose  functions  were  rather  those  of  an  auditor  than  of 
an  administrative  officer,  and  whose  office  was  disconrinued  when 

k)rfMilHlto«  mmd  Lam  <if  ik€  Dtpwrtnuni  of  Commerce  amd  Labor,  8. 
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the  auditing  service  was  reorganized.  The  general  supervision  <^ 
the  service  and  of  the  Division  of  Customs,  which  was  organized  about 
1870  to  attend  to  administrative  duties,  is  vested  in  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  charge  of  customs.  An  organization  grew 
up  which,  in  course  of  time,  embraced  a  superabundance  of  offices  and 
officers  whose  salaries  were  not  adjusted  to  the  demands  made  upon 
them.  Finally,  pursuant  to  the  act  of  August  24,  191 2,  a  reorganiza- 
tion was  eiFected,  designed  to  accommodate  the  machinery  of  collection 
to  altered  trade  conditions.  The  126  collection  districts  previously 
in  existence  were  reduced  in  number  to  49,  and  the  designations  ''sulv- 
port  of  entry"  and  "port  of  delivery"  were  abolished,  "port  of  entry" 
being  the  only  classification  retained.  A  collector  of  customs  has 
general  supervision  of  each  district,  and  a  collector  of  the  port  has 
charge  o(  each  port. 

The  functions  of  the  service  pertain  to  the  entry  of  ships  from 
foreign  ports,  the  levying  of  customs  duties  following  an  appraisal  of 
imported  goods,  the  hearing  of  appeals  respecting  appraisals,  the 
departure  of  ships  from  port,  and  the  enforcement  of  various  navig{ation 
laws.  Permission  to  discharge  cargo  is  given  to  the  master  only  after 
a  sworn  copy  of  the  ship's  manifest  has  been  filed  with  the  port  col- 
lector, together  with  the  clearance  papers  and  register  or  a  consul's 
receipt  therefor.  The  tonnage  tax,  levied  on  all  ships  arriving  from 
foreign  ports,  is  then  collected.  A  customs  officer  supervises  the 
process  of  unloading.  Consignees  enter  goods  at  the  custom-house 
by  presenting  sworn  invoices  from  the  consignor  or  owner,  and  the 
goods  are,  moreover,  appraised  by  examiners,  appraisers,  and  assistant 
appraisers,  and  at  the  smaller  ports  by  collectors  themselves.  In 
practice  most  of  the  work  is  done  by  individual  examiners,  upon  whose 
knowledge  and  judgment  depends  the  accuracy  of  the  appraisal,  inas- 
much as  the  appraisers  themselves  are  unable,  at  the  more  important 
ports,  to  review  effectively  the  work  of  their  subordinates. 

Although  admittedly  inadequate,  this  appraisal  assists  in  the  detec- 
tion of  frauds.  Appeal  from  it  lies  to  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers, 
appointed  by  the  President,  which  was  a  branch  of  the  Treasury 
Department  until  1909,  since  when  it  has  been  quasi-independent. 
The  headquarters  of  the  board  are  in  New  York,  where  two-thirds  of  the 
work  is  ddne.  It  serves  as  a  reviewing  board,  with  some  functions 
analogous  to  those  of  a  court.  Appeal  from  its  decisions  lies  to  the 
United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals. 

When  the  appraisal  has  been  completed,  the  customs  duties  are 
levied.  Since  the  institution  in  1846  of  bonded  warehouses,  it  has  no 
longer  been  necessary  to  collect  duties  or  to  insure  tbeir  collection  before 
goods  are  landed,  but  the  importer  may,  if  he  chooses,  store  the  goods 
in  a  Government  warehouse  or  in  a  private  warehouse  supervised  by 
customs  officers;    After  the  outgoing  cargo  has  been  loaded  and  the 
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•hip  18  ready  to  depart,  its  register  is  obtained,  and  a  bill  of  health, 
certifying  to  the  health  conditions  of  the  port,  together  with  clearance 
papers,  are  secured  from  the  collector.  A  ship  from  abroad  is  thus  kept 
under  the  supervision  of  the  customs  service  during  the  entire  length  of 
its  stay  in  port.  Ptom  the  records  of  arrivab  and  clearances,  and  from 
the  copies  of  ships'  manifests  filed  with  him,  the  collector  compiles 
foreign  trade  and  tonnage  statistics  which  are  published  by  a  bureau 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

Customs  officers  also  document  ships  flying  the  American  flag; 
keep  lecords  of  crew  lists  of  departing  ships;  receive  passenger  lists 
of  arriving  ships;  record  bills  of  sale  and  mortgages  of  vessels;  enforce 
the  steamboat-inspection  laws;  and,  where  there  is  no  shipping  com- 
missioner, carry  out  his  duties  with  respect  to  the  shipping  of  seamen. 

In  the  collection  of  import  duties  the  Customs  Service  is  assisted  by 
the  Secret  Service  and  the  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  which  are  likewise 
organized  under  the  Treasury  Department.  The  Secret  Service, 
which  was  established  in  1861,  in  the  State  Department,  was  trans- 
ferred in  1865  to  the  Treasury  Department,  of  which  it  has  since  been 
a  division.  Its  work  was  formerly  confined  chiefly  to  the  prevention 
of  counterfeiting,  but  in  1911-12  its  duties  were  increased,  and  it  now 
cooperates  with  the  Division  of  Special  Agents  maintained  by  the 
Treasury  Department  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  customs  frauds. 

The  Revenue  Cutter  Service,  established  in  1790,  was  known  as  the 
Revenue  Marine  Service  until  1894.  It  is  organized  as  a  division  in 
the  Treasury  Department,  and  does  for  the  Customs  Service  on  the  sea 
what  the  Secret  Service  does  for  it  on  land.  The  officers  of  its  revenue- 
cutters  board  inbound  vessels  from  foreign  ports,  examine  their  papers, 
and  indorse  the  manifests  covering  their  cargoes.  Besides  aiding  gener- 
ally in  the  enforcement  of  the  revenue  laws,  the  service  ex^cises  many 
other  functions.  It  cooperates  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  in 
enforcing  the  navigation  and  motor-boat  laws,  requires  strict  obser- 
vance of  the  laws  governing  the  anchorage  and  movement  of  vessels  in 
port,  enforces  the  quarantine  and  immigration  laws,  and  suppresses 
mutiny  aboard  merchant  vessels.  The  major  part  of  the  actual  work 
of  the  service  is  of  an  emergency  nature.  It  is  called  upon  to  assist 
vessels  in  distress,  to  remove  derelicts  from  the  ocean,  and  to  save  lives 
at  sea.  Its  officers  aid  the  life-saving  corps  by  instructing,  drillings 
and  inspecting  crews  and  constructing  stations.  The  wireless  equip- 
ment of  the  revenue-cutters  enables  them  to  assist  in  the  protection  of 
life  and  property  at  sea. 

Existing  arrangements  for  the  collection  of  internal  revenue  date 
from  1862,  when  the  Civil  War  necessitated  the  reestablishment  of 
taxes  of  this  nature,  which  had  not  been  collected  at  all  since  1848. 
The  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  who  is  at  the  head  of  the 
bureau  of  the  same  designation,  superintends  the  enforcement  of  the 
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internal-revenue  laws  and  the  collection  of  the  taxes.  Inasmuch  as  the 
collection  of  these  taxes  ordinarily  requires  very  little  work,  the  chief 
duties  of  the  internal-revenue  forces  are  those  of  inspection.  Until 
1909  the  activities  of  the  bureau  were  confined  to  taxes  levied  on  certain 
specified  documents  and  articles  of  commerce.  The  special  excise  tax 
on  corporations,  authorized  by  Congress  in  that  year,  extended  the 
field  of  operations  materially,  and  the  duties  of  the  bureau  were  further 
increased  and  its  collections  vastly  augmented  in  191 3,  when  the  collec- 
tion of  the  income  tax,  authorized  by  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
was  made  a  duty  of  the  bureau. 

Life-saving  stations  were  first  established  by  the  Federal  Government 
in  1874,  under  the  direction  of  the  Revenue  Marine  Service,  which  had, 
however,  previously  been  carrying  on  for  a  long  time  the  work  of  life- 
saving  at  sea.  In  1878,  the  Life-Saving  Service  was  separately 
organized  as  a  division  in  the  Treasury  Department,  where  it  still 
remains,  under  the  supervision  of  a  general  superintendent.  The 
keepers  and  surfmen  at  the  284  stations  maintained  by  the  service  keep 
a  strict  watch,  patrol  the  coasts  at  night,  warn  ships  of  impending 
danger,  rescue  lives,  and  save  property  threatened  wkh  loss  at  sea. 
Valuable  statistical  reports  are  compiled  showing  marine  casualties, 
not  only  within  the  field  of  operations  of  the  service,  but  throughout 
the  entire  world.  Miscellaneous  minor  services,  such  as  the  recovery 
of  missing  buoys  and  the  relighting  of  extinguished  beacons,  are 
rendered. 

Great  modifications  in  the  equipment  of  the  service  have  made  its 

work  more  effective.     In  191 2  there  were  in  use  109  power  life-boats 

and  surf-boats,  which  not  only  increased  the  efficiency  but  extended  the 

scope  of  the  service.     More  disasters  were  brought  within  reach  and 

many  more  rescues  were  reported  than  in  the  years  prior  to  1908,  when 

power-boats  were  little  used.    The  service  operates  nearly  1,500  miles 

of  telephone  lines,  connecting  with  public  telephones  and  wireless 

stations,  so  that  it  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the  Weather  Bureau  and 

with  commercial  centers.     Facilities  are  thus  provided  for  displaying 

promptly  storm-warning  signals  and  for  furnishing  to  ship-owners  and 

others  information  concerning  vessels  endangered  by  storms  along  the 

coast.     In  the  1,730  disasters  reported  to  have  occurred  within  the 

limits  of  operations  in  1912,  only  59  vessels  were  lost.    The  property 

saved,  including  vessels  and  cargoes,  was  valued  at  $11,155,170. 

National  supervision  of  health  matters  is  exercised  through  the 
Treasury  Department,  under  the  control  of  which  the  Marine  Hospital 
of  the  United  States  was  established  in  1798.  The  purpose  then 
aimed  to  be  subserved  was  merely  the  provision  of  medical  attention 
for  sick  and  disabled  seamen  in  the  merchant  marine.  However,  con- 
siderations of  expediency  caused  a  constantly  growing  emphasis  to  be 
placed  on  matters  relating  to  the  public  health,  and  many  new  functions 
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were  from  time  to  time  intrusted  to  the  service.  In  1902  the  designa- 
tion "  Public  Health  and  Marine  Hospital  Service"  was  adopted,  and 
finally,  in  191 2,  the  designation  **  Bureau  of  Public  Health"  was  applied 
and  an  organization  effected  designed  to  deal  with  the  health  of  the 
nation  in  its  broadest  sense.  The  past  and  present  services  rendered  by 
this  branch  of  the  department  are  best  treated  by  a  consideration  of 
the  work  of  its  various  divisions. 

The  Division  of  Marine  Hospitals  and  Relief  maintains  146  establish- 
ments, where  medical  care  is  given  to  the  officers  and  crews  of  American 
vessels,  as  well  as  to  gpvemment  employes  in  various  marine  services, 
and  conducts  examinations  for  the  detection  of  color-blindness  in  ship^s 
officers.  The  work  of  this  division  embodies  the  earliest  functions  of 
the  service. 

Through  the  Division  of  Foreign  and  Insular  Quarantine  and  Immi- 
gration, a  service  of  ever-increasing  importance  is  rendered.  Although 
quarantine  matters  were  originally  left  to  the  States,  as  early  as  1796 
and  1799  Federal  legislation  directed  certain  officials,  such  as  port 
collectors  and  revenue^utter  officers,  to  assist  in  the  execution  of  State 
legislation.  The  cooperation  of  the  consular  service  was  secured  at  an 
early  date  through  reports  on  the  existence  of  disease  abroad  and  on 
the  sailing  of  vessels  bound  from  infected  ports  to  the  United  States. 

Federal  interest  in  quarantine  matters  was,  however,  slight  until  in  the 
late  seventies,  when  a  serious  yellow-fever  epidemic  in  the  South  led 
to  an  agitation  for  a  national  quarantine  system.  In  1878  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to  establish  a  quarantine  at  ports 
where  no  State  or  municipal  establishments  existed.  The  following 
year  a  National  Board  of  Health  was  established  with  authority  to 
promulgate  national  quarantine  regulations,  which,  if  State  authorities 
were  unwilling  to  enforce,  were  to  be  carried  out  by  Federal  officers 
specially  designated  (qr  the  purpose.  Another  crisis  came  in  1893, 
when  an  epidemic  of  Asiatic  cholera  in  European  ports,  whence  emi- 
grants sailed  to  the  United  States,  led  to  the  establishment  of  a  more 
effective  supervision.  The  National  Board  of  Health  was  abolished, 
and  control  over  quarantine  vested  in  the  Marine  Hospital  Service,  and 
the  strict  supervision  of  the  surgeon-general  has  since  brought  about 
the  conformity  of*  the  State  regulations  with  Federal  regulations. 
Annual  conferences  of  State  and  National  health  officials  assist  in 
securing  uniformity  of  administration.  In  1879  ^he  National  Board  of 
Health  was  authorized  to  build  temporary  quarantine  stations,  which 
were  made  permanent  in  1888.  New  stations  have  been  authorized 
from  time  to  time,  until  the  service  now  maintains  a  total  of  47  in  the 
continental  United  States  and  24  in  outlying  possessions. 

Medical  officers  are  stationed  at  fourteen  American  consulates  to 
prevent  the  introduction  into  the  United  States  of  epidemic  diseases. 
The  Division  of  Foreign  and  Insular  Quarantine  and  Immigration  has 
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charge  of  the  ezamiiiation  of  arriving  aliens,  and,  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Labor,  which  supervises  immigration,  may  require 
quarantine  officers  stationed  at  Italian  consulates  to  inspect  emigrants 
departing  for  the  United  States.  Large  immigrant  hospitals  are  main^ 
tained  at  New  York  and  San  Francisco. 

Interstate  commerce  is  subject  to  the  rules  of  the  Division  of  Domes* 
tic  (interstate)  Quarantine,  wbich  is  charged  with  preventing  the  spread 
of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases  from  one  State  or  Territory  into 
another. 

THE  POST-OFFICE  KPARTMENT. 

When  temporarily  established  in  1789,  the  post-office  was  considered 
a  part  of  the  Treasury  Department,  but  in  1792  it  was  permanently 
established  as  the  General  Post  Office.  Although  in  1829  the  Post- 
master-General was  admitted  to  the  Cabinet,  it  was  not  until  1872  that 
the  post-office  was  recognized  by  G>ngress  as  an  execurive  department. 
Aside  from  its  indispensable  function  of  supplying  a  prompt  and  safe 
mail  service,  it  has  secured  for  commerce  greater  security  with  respect 
to  means  of  transporation  than  would  otherwise  have  been  enjoyed, 
through  the  insistence  on  the  prompt  movement  of  trains  following  the 
designation  by  G>ngress,  in  1838,  of  every  railroad  in  the  United  States 
as  a  post-route.  Through  the  establishment  of  mail  subsidies,  which 
are  discussed  in  Chapter  XXXIX,  improvements  in  ocean  transporta- 
tion services  have  been  eiFected.  Moreover,  by  itself  becoming  a 
carrier  of  parcels,  first  in  1890  through  the  international,  and,  in  191 3, 
through  the  domestic  parcel  post,  the  Post  Office  Department  has 
facilitated  the  movement  of  commerce.  Experiments  in  rural  free 
delivery,  begun  under  the  law  of  1890,  resulted  in  a  rapid  extension  of 
this  service  after  1897.  The  postal  savings  system,  established  in 
191 1,  had,  within  one  and  a  half  years,  deposits  amounting  approxi- 
mately to  $28,000,000,  which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Postmaster  Gleneral, 
represented  ''hoarded  money  that  is  restored  to  the  channels  of  trade.'' 
Post-office  money-orders  and  the  registered-mail  service  are  both  great 
commercial  conveniences. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE. 

Although  the  Attorney  General's  office  was  established  September 
24,  1789,  and  the  Attorney  General  was  from  the  outset  admitted  to  the 
Cabinet,  the  Department  of  Jusrice  was  not  recognized  as  an  executive 
department  until  1870.  Engaged,  as  the  department  is,  in  aiding  the 
executive  and  judicial  departments  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
enforcement  of  law,  its  duties  have  always  extended  to  all  the  concerns 
of  naricmal  life.  Certain  of  the  Department  officers  are  specifically 
concerned  with  commercial  matters.  The  solicitor  for  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  for  instance,  acts  as  legal  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of 
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Commerce  and  the  bureau  chiefs;  the  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Customs  Division,  represents  the  Government  in  all  cases  involving 
reappraisement  and  classification  of  imported  goods;  the  Solicitor 
of  Internal  Revenue  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue,  and  an  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  has  special  charge 
of  all  questions  arising  under  the  anti-trust  and  interstate-commerce 
laws. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY. 

Naval  affairs  were  first  administered  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
War  Department,  but  on  April  30,  1798,  a  separate  department  was 
created.  A  brief  account  of  the  growth  of  the  Navy  is  given  in 
Chapter  XXXIX.  Both  in  time  of  war  and  of  peace  the  Navy  and 
the  Marine  Corps  are  constantly  called  upon  to  protect  American 
interests  in  one  part  of  the  world  or  another.  The  account  of  the 
movements  of  individual  warships,  contained  in  the  Secretary's  annual 
reports,  indicates  the  wide  scope  and  great  utility  of  this  service.* 
Moreover,  by  placing  with  American  ship-builders  orders  for  war 
vessels,  the  department  requires  the  installation  of  improved  equipment 
at  the  shipyards  and  facilitates  the  development  of  skilled  workmen, 
whereby  American  establishments  are  placed  more  nearly  upon  a  com- 
petitive basis  in  the  construction  of  ships  of  all  kinds. 

The  Bureau  of  Navigation  of  the  Navy  Department  has  charge  of  the 
naval  wireless  equipment,  which  in  191 2  included  41  shore  and  6  light- 
vessel  stations.  Several  naval  and  military  stations  were  in  that  year 
opened  for  the  transmission  and  receipt  of  commercial  radiograms,  and 
others  were  made  available  in  the  case  of  a  lack  of  private  facilities. 

The  Hydrographic  Office,  which  was  originally  established  in  1842 
as  an  independent  bureau  in  conjunction  with  the  United  States  Naval 
Observatory,  has  been  a  part  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation  since  1866. 
It  is  charged  with  improving  the  means  of  safe  navigation,  both  for 
vessels  of  the  Navy  and  of  the  merchant  marine,  by  providing  accurate 
nautical  charts,  sailing  directions,  and  manuals  of  instruction.  Much 
of  the  information  contained  in  its  periodical  publications  is  of  such 
importance  to  mariners  that  it  is  "sent  broadcast  by  radio,"  so  that  all 
vessels  within  reach  may  get  it  at  once.  Monthly  charts  and  weekly 
bulletins  covering  the  North  Atlantic,  monthly  charts  of  the  North 
Pacific,  and  less  frequent  charts  of  other  oceans  are  published.  These 
charts  locate  both  fixed  and  temporary  dangers  to  navigation,  indicate 
the  usual  paths  followed  by  storms  at  particular  periods,  the  relative 
amounts  of  fog  which  may  be  met,  the  direction  and  force  of  prevailing 
winds,  the  direction  of  ocean  currents,  the  variation  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  and  the  courses  to  be  followed  in  crossing  the  ocean.  These 
"steamship  lanes"  were  originally  suggested  by  Lieutenant  M.  F. 

^Annual  Report  Nofy  DepartmefU,  1910,  pp.  57-llS. 
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Maury,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  for  routes  between  northern  Europe 
and  the  United  States,  but  until  1891  there  was  no  agreement  to  follow 
them.  In  that  year  five  companies,  and  in  1898  all  companies,  con- 
cerned in  trans-Atlantic  service  agreed  to  do  so.  The  office  has  also 
played  an  important  part  in  inducing  the  steamship  lines  to  change  their 
courses  during  ice  seasons  in  order  to  avoid  danger.  Ice  reports  are 
sent  out  over  the  ocean  by  wireless,  and  in  191 2,  following  the  Titanic 
diaster,  a  cruiser  was  detailed  for  ice-patrol  duty  in  the  North  Atlantic. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  found  it  impracticable  to  detail  a  vessel  for 
this  work  in  191 3,  but  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  placed  two 
revenue  cutters  in  this  service. 

The  Naval  Observatory,  which  grew  out  of  the  Department  of  Charts 
and  Instruments,  established  in  1830,  is  separately  organized,  although 
its  connection  with  the  Hydrographic  Office  is  so  close  that  their 
consolidation  has  been  urged.  The  Observatory  publishes  the  Ameri- 
can Ephemeris  and  Nautical  AlmanaCj  containing  astronomical  informa- 
tion for  the  guidance  of  vessels;  determines  the  relative  merits  of  navi- 
gation instruments,  and  establishes  standard  time  and  differences  of 
longitude. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERI(«. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  which  was  created  in  1849  to  relieve 
other  executive  branches  of  the  administration  of  burdensome  affairs 
not  closely  related  to  their  normal  functions,  and  to  provide  means  for 
the  exercise  of  those  neglected  functions  which  relate  more  particularly 
to  the  arts  of  peace,  has  little  direct  connection  with  commerce.     The 
inconsequential  commerce  with  the  Indians,  which  under  the  Constitu- 
tion is  to  be  regulated  by  the  Federal  Government,  is  supervised  by  the 
Indian   Service.     With  the  development  of  the  railway  service  the 
department  has  been  concerned,  through  the  Commissioner  of  the 
General  Land  Office,  who  determines  whether  railroads  have  complied 
with  the  requirements  of  Congressional  grants.     From  1878  to  1904, 
an  officer,  first  known  as  Auditor  of  Railroad  Accounts,  and  later  as 
Commissioner  of  Railroads,  reported  on  the  physical  and  financial 
conditions  of  companies  receiving  Government  aid  in  lands  or  bonds, 
enforced  the  laws  relating  to  such  companies,  examined  their  books, 
aided  the  Government  directors  appointed  to  their  boards,  and  fur- 
nished information  concerning  their  tariffs  and  accounts.     His  duties 
ivere  transferred,  in  1904,  to  the  Lands  and  Railroads  Division,  and  in 
1907  to  the  General  Land  Office.     The  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion was,  for  two  years  following  its  creation  in  1887,  required  to  sub- 
rnit  an  annual  report  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  who  provided 
quarters  for  it,  and  passed  upon  its  accounts  and  the  appointment  of 
its  employes.    At  his  own  request  the  Secretary  was  relieved  of  these 
supervisory  powers. 
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The  rather  nominal  authority  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
possesses  over  the  Territories,  Alaska  and  Hawaii,  affords  him  an 
opportunity  to  exercise  an  influence  over  their  commerce;  His  author- 
ity consists  largely  in  the  receipt  of  reports  from  the  governors  and  in 
the  making  of  recommendadons  for  legislation. 

TOE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE. 

The  Department  (^Agriculture  was  established  in  1889  as  the  natural 
outgrowth  of  the  agricultural  acriviries  of  the  Government,  which 
began  in  1:836  with  the  distribution  of  seeds  and  plants  by  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents,  and,  in  1862,  developed  into  a  so-called  "Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,"  which  was  in  reality  a  detached  bureau  with  a 
commissioner  in  charge^^- 

Important  commercial  functions  are  exercised  by  one  of  its  subdivi- 
sions, the  Weather  Bureau,  which  was  established  in  1890.  Before 
that  year,  however,  a  part  of  the  work  now  done  by  this  bureau  was 
accomplished  by  other  agencies.  As  early  as  1863  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  published  meteorological  data  compiled  by  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution,  and  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  department's 
commissioner  regular  weather  reports  were  inaugurated  in  1870,  when 
the  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  Army  was  authorized  to  give  storm- 
warmngs  and  to  take  meteorological  observadons.  Since  the  organi- 
zation of  the  Weather  Bureau  its  duties  have  increased  until  they  have 
attained  a  surprising  variety,  and  its  operations  have  extended  into  all 
parts  of  the  world.  Concisely  stated,  the  acriviries  of  the  Weather 
Bureau  are  these:  It  forecasts  the  weather;  issues  and  displays  its 
forecasts,  together  with  storm,  cold-wave,  frost,  and  flood  warnings; 
gages  and  reports  the  hdghtof  water  in  rivers;  transmits  marine  intel- 
ligence over  its  telephone  and  telegraph  lines  and  otherwise;  reports 
actual  temperature  and  rainfall  conditions;  conducts  investigations  in 
climatology  and  evaporation  and  makes  and  distributes  meteorological 
observations.  The  weekly  forecasts  issued  at  Washington  for  the 
weather  for  a  week  in  advance  are  prepared  on  the  basis  of  regular 
cable  and  wireless  reports  from  all  over  the  northern  hemisphere. 
Warnings  of  approaching  storms  were,  in  1912,  received  from  vessels 
sailing  along  the  various  coasts,  and  from  eight  special  observing  sta- 
tions maintained  in  the  West  Indies  during  the  hurricane  season.  The 
bureau  has  arranged  with  the  various  wireless  services  for  disseminating 
broadcast  over  the  oceans  and  the  Gulf  both  forecast  messages  and 
storm-warnings.  Through  its  display  stations,  the  bureau  reaches 
every  port  and  harbor  of  any  considerable  importance  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  the  seacoasts.  The  regular  stations  at  eight  strategic  points 
maintain  a  vessel-reporting  service,  whereby  information  regarding 
passing  vessels,  wrecks,  and  marine  disasters  is  prompdy  communicated 
to  interested  parties.    The  weather  observen  at  all  marine  stations 
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report  vessels  in  distress  and  send  out  calls  for  help  which  bring  assist- 
ance. The  Bureau  publishes  frequent  meteorological  charts  of  the 
oceans  and  Great  Lakes.^ 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE. 

After  a  statement  has  been  made  of  the  commercial  activities  of  the 
eight  departments  of  the  Federal  Government  first  established,  the 
question  might  be  asked,  what  important  functions  remain  to  be  sub- 
served by  a  Department  of  Commerce?  Congressman  Mann,  of 
Illinois,  speaking  for  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  answered  the  question  in  the  course  of  the  debate  preceding 
the  establishment,  in  1903,  of  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor. 
He  pointed  out  that,  following  the  creation  of  the  necessary  administra- 
tive departments  in  the  early  period  of  United  States  history.  Congress 
was  conservative  about  establishing  new  departments,  whose  heads 
would  be  entitled  to  seats  in  the  President's  Cabinet,  the  efficiency 
of  which  would  be  destroyed  if  its  size  were  unduly  increased.  Mr. 
Mann  said  ^ 

'^It  is  evident  that  not  more  than  me  new  Department  of  the  Government 
IS  likely  to  be  created  at  this  time  in  view  of  our  past  policy,  but  it  has  seemed 
to  your  committee  that  the  enormous  interests  in  our  country  not  engaged  in 
agriculture  but  now  engaged  in  trade  and  transportation,  in  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  pursuits,  might  well  have  gathered  together  into  one  new 
executive  department  of  the  Government  those  branches  of  the  public  service 
clearly  related  to  their  interests,  and  which  could  easily  be  detached  from  the 
Departments  in  which  they  now  are." 

Some  of  the  Departments  in  existence  prior  to  February  14,  1903, 
when  considerations  such  as  those  stated  above  resulted  in  the  passage 
of  the  act  establishing  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  were 
then  much  more  concerned  with  the  development  and  regulation  of 
commerce  than  they  now  are.  Most  of  the  bureaus  and  services  now 
comprised  within  the  Department  of  Commerce  were  originally  estab- 
lished as  branches  of  the  older  Departments,  particularly  the  Treasury 
Department,  from  which  were  transferred,  in  1903,  the  Bureaus  of 
Navigation,  Statistics,  Standards,  and  Immigration,  the  Lighthouse 

KHher  bureaus  which  are  indirectly  concerned  with  commercial  regulation  are  the  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry,  which  supervises  the  movement  of  animals,  meats  and  meat  food  products  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  exercises  important  quarantine  functions,  and  seeks  to  control 
and  eradicate  diseases  of  animals,  particularly  in  times  of  epidemic;  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry, 
which  has  on  occasions  made  investigations  into  the  best  methods  of  marketing,  transporting,  and 
storing  fruits;  the  Federal  Horticultural  Board,  which  administers  the  Federal  plant  quarantine 
act  of  1912,  having  to  do  with  the  entry  of  foreign  nursery  stock  and  other  plants  and  plant 
ptoducts,  and  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a  foreign  and  domestic  quarantine  on  account 
of  plant  diseases  and  insect  pests;  the  Office  of  Markets,  which  investigates  and  reports  on  the 
marketing  and  distribution  of  farm  products;  the  Bureau  of  Chemistry,  which  inspects  the  con- 
ditions of  manufacture,  transportation,  and  sale  of  food  and  drug  products,  and  makes  investiga- 
tioos  looUng  to  improved  methods  of  transporting  food  products;  the  Bureau  of  Sutistics,  which 
issiies  crop  reports  wfaidi  are  of  great  value  to  business  men  in  prognosticating  conditions;  and 
the  Office  ci  PubUc  Roads^ which  is  energetically  furthering  the  "good-roads  movement." 

Kamg.  Record,  XXXVI,  1903,  p.  1036. 
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Board,  the  Lighthouse  Establishment,  the  Steamboat-Inspection 
Service,  the  United  States  Shipping  Commissioners,  and  the  Coast  and 
Geodetic  Survey.  From  the  Department  of  State  came  the  Bureau  of 
Foreign  Commerce,  and  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Census  Bureau.  The  U.  S.  Fish  Commission  and  the  so-called  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  then  unattached  to  any  of  the  eight  executive  depart-- 
ments,  were  annexed,  and  two  new  bureaus  created,  those  of  manu<* 
factures  and  of  corporations.  As  its  title  and  make-up  indicate,  the 
departmental  functions  were  not  confined  to  commerce,  but  included 
labor  as  well,  but  ten  years  later  a  separate  Department  of  Labor  was 
established. 

The  oldest  of  the  institutions  over  which  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce has  supervision  is  the  Lighthouse  Service.^  Although  continuously 
in  the  Treasury  Department  until  1903,  this  service  has  many  times 
been  reorganized  and  placed  under  the  supervision  of  various  officers. 
By  the  act  of  August  7, 1789,  Congress  accepted  the  cession  of  the  eight 
lighthouses  then  maintained  by  the  States,  and  undertook  to  manage 
them  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  His  functions  were 
assumed  by  the  newly  created  Commissioner  of  Revenue  from  1792 
until  1802,  when  the  office  was  abolished.  The  secretary  resumed 
control  until  181 3,  when  the  commissioner's  office  was  reestablished, 
and  lighthouses  were  again  placed  within  his  jurisdiction.  When  for 
a  second  time  his  office  was  discontinued,  in  1820,  the  management  of 
the  service  was  delegated  to  the  Fifth  Auditor  of  the  Treasury,  who 
remained  in  control,  and  was  known  as  the  General  Superintendent  of 
Lights,  until  1852,  when  a  more  enduring  organization  was  effected. 
The  Lighthouse  Board,  then  created,  consisted  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  three  naval  officers,  three  engineer  officers  of  the  Army,  and 
two  civilians,  eminent  in  science.  In  1903  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  assumed  the  functions  exercised  before  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury.  The  final  act  of  reorganization  was  that  of  June  17, 
1910,  which  abolished  the  Lighthouse  Board  and  created  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Labor  a  Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  with  a  Com- 
missioner of  Lighthouses  in  charge.  The  duties  which  devolve  upon 
the  service  include  the  marking  and  lighting  of  the  channels  of  harbors 
and  navigable  rivers;  the  installation  and  maintenance  of  aids  to  naviga- 
rion;  the  testing  of  apparatus  with  a  view  to  introducing  improvements; 
and  the  publication  of  information  concerning  aids  to  navigation  in  the 
Weekly  Notices  to  Mariners,  which  show  the  changes  in  lights,  buoys, 
etc.,  and  contain  current  information  necessary  for  safe  navigation* 

Another  institution,  almost  as  old  as  the  Government,  by  which 
commerce  is  facilitated  and  benefited,  is  the  Census.  Hie  first  census 
was  taken  in  1790,  when  the  returns  were  made  to  the  President. 
Beginning  with  1800,  the  Secretary  of  State  was  given  general  supervi- 
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sion»  which  he  retained  until  the  establishment,  in  1849,  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  after  which  the  head  of  that  Department  exercised 
supervisory  functions  until  in  1903,  when  the  work  was  transferred  to 
the  new  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor.  Previous  to  1902  the 
Census  Office  was  discontinued  at  the  expiration  of  the  work  of  taking 
each  decennial  census  and  then  reorganized  for  the  succeeding  census, 
but  in  that  year  it  was  transformed  into  a  permanent  and  continuous 
institution.  When  it  was  transferred  to  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  in  1903,  the  designation  was  changed  to  '^Bureau  of  the 
Census."  Until  1880  United  States  marshals  were  required  to  take 
the  census,  but  thereafter  special  supervisors  and  enumerators  were 
employed. 

The  Census  Bureau  is  now  no  longer  maintained  merely  for  the 
decennial  enumeration  of  the  population,  but  is  charged  with  the  com- 
pilation of  special  statistical  reports  on  a  variety  of  subjects.  A  census 
of  manufactures  is  taken  every  five  years,  and  the  act  providing  for 
the  census  of  1910  required  a  similar  census  of  agriculture.  Under 
the  act  of  1902,  moreover,  the  decennial  collection  of  statistics  is 
required  in  connection  with  transportation  by  water,  express  business, 
banking  and  loan  institutions,  the  fishing  industry,  and  in  other  fields. 
Quinquennially  the  bureau  compiles  statistics  relating  to  street  railways, 
telegraph  and  telephone  lines,  and  electric  light  and  power  stations,  and 
annually,  on  the  production  and  distribution  of  cotton  and  forest 
products.  These  statistical  reports  are  included  in  monographs  afford- 
ing valuable  economic  and  historical  information. 

The  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey  was  the  first  technical  bureau  estab- 
lished by  the  Government.  In  1807  the  President  was  '^authorized 
to  cause  a  survey  of  the  coast  of  the  United  States  to  be  made.''  The 
organization  of  the  work  was  delayed  by  the  war  of  1812,  and  operations 
did  not  begin  until  1816.  The  early  work  was  done  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Treasury  Department,  where  the  Survey  remained  until 
1903,  with  the  exception  of  two  short  periods,  both  before  1836,  when 
it  was  temporarily  supervised  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  con- 
nection with  the  Navy  Department,  nevertheless,  was,  until  the  Spanish- 
American  war,  a  close  one.  For  fifty  years,  previous  to  1898,  nearly 
one-half  of  the  Survey  vessels  were  both  manned  and  officered  by  the 
Navy,  but  these  duties  have,  since  that  time,  been  performed  ex:clusively 
by  civilians.  The  present  organization  dates  from  1843,  and  the  name 
**  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey"  from  1878.  Previous  to  the  latter  year 
the  appellation  "  Coast  Survey"  was  used.  The  Survey  is  charged  with 
the  survey  of  the  coasts  of  the  United  States  and  of  coasts  subject 
TO  its  jurisdiction,  and  with  the  publication  of  charts  covering  these 
surveys.  Its  activities  are  not,  however,  confined  strictly  to  the 
coasts.  Rivers  are  surveyed  to  the  head  of  tidewater  or  ship  naviga- 
rion;  deep-sea  soundings,  and  temperature  and  current  observations 
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are  taken  in  the  Gulf  Stream  and  Japan  Cutrent,  as  well  as  along  the 
coasts;  magnetic  researches  and  (A>servations  are  made  on  land  and 
sea;  heights  and  geographic  positions  are  ascertained;  and  latitude  and 
longitude  are  determined  and  triangulation  work  done  in  the  United 
States.  Publicity  is  given  to  the  results  of  these  observatiiHis  through 
a  variety  of  media,  including  some  of  especial  benefit  to  mariners,  such 
as  sailing  and  harbor  charts,  general  charts  of  the  coast.  Tide  Tables, 
and  Coast  Pilots  containing  sailing  directions.  The  Bureau  is,  with  the 
Bureau  of  Lighthouses,  a  joint  publisher  of  the  weekly  Notices  to 
Mariners. 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  is  a  consolidation 
of  three  bureaus,  Statistics..  Foreign  Commerce,  and  Manufactures. 
Preceding  the  organization  in  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  Bureau 
of  Statistics  (by  the  act  of  July  28,  1866),  the  Department  had  been 
systematically  collecting  statistics  for  nearly  fifty  years,  under  the 
authorization  of  the  ACt  of  February  10,  1820.  Even  before  that  time 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  had  been  called  upon  by  Congress  for 
statistical  reports  concerning  commerce.  The  information  was  secured 
by  the  collectors  of  customs^  and  compiled  and  published,  atter  1820, 
by  a  Division  of  Commerce  and  Navigation,  which  was  consolidated 
with  the  Bureau  established  in  1866.  The  Bureau  of  Statistics  orig- 
inally published  data  relating  to  foreign  trade  alone;  but,  beginning 
in  1875,  it  was  required  to  publish  statistics  of  internal  commerce, 
other  than  by  railroad,  as  well.  Since  1892  it  has  been  required  to 
publish  statistics  of  imports  and  exports  moving  by  rail  as  well  as  by 
water.  A  Statistical  OflSice,  established  in  the  State  Department  in 
1842,  was  organized  in  1874  ^^  ^he  Bureau  of  Statistics.  In  1897  its 
name  was  changed  to  Bureau  of  Foreign  Commerce,  to  avoid  confusion 
¥rith  other  governmental  statistical  bureaus.  Finally,  in  1903,  it  was 
merged  into  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  above  referred  to.  Its  principal 
duty  was  the  publication  of  consular  reports.  The  final  consolidation 
occurred  in  191 2,  when  ¥rith  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  was  combined  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures,  to  form  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce.  The  Bureau  of  Manufactures  was  one  of  the  two  new 
bureaus  established  in  1903.  It  was  designed  ''to  foster,  promote  and 
develop  the  various  manufacturing  industries  of  the  United  States,  and 
markets  for  the  same  at  home  and  abroad,  ...  by  gathering,  com* 
piling,  publishing,  and  supplying  all  available  and  useful  information  con- 
cerning such  industries  and  such  markets,  and  by  such  other  methods 
and  means  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  provided  by  law/' 

The  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  is  closely  related 
to  the  proniotion  of  commerce.  To  that  end  it  issues  publicarions 
containing  a  large  amount  of  useful  informauon.  Daily  Consular  and 
Trade  Reports,  together  with  the  reports  of  the  commercial  agents  of 
the  Department,   contain   up-to^ate  information  regarding  trade 
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conditions  in  foreign  countries,  opportunities  for  the  expansion  of  both 
foreign  and  domestic  trade,  and  information  as  to  the  service  rendered 
by  the  Government  for  the  promotion  of  commerce.  Special  bulletins 
relate  to  subjects  of  current  commercial  significance;  a  World  Trade 
Directory  shows  the  names  of  possible  foreign  buyers  of  American  prod- 
ucts; confidential  circulars  indicate  current  projects,  involving  pur- 
chases, which  are  of  interest  to  American  business  men;  the  "Tariff 
Series"  includes  bulletins  on  such  subjects  as  "Consular  Regulations 
of  Foreign  Countries,"  and  "Foreign  Tariff  Notes;"  and  a  monthly 
sailing-dates  bulletin  shows  the  sailings  from  the  principal  ports  of  the 
United  States  to  the  principal  ports  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 

The  publications  mentioned  are  those  which  are  not  specifically 
related  to  the  statistical  functions  of  the  bureau.  The  statistical  pub- 
lications are  necessarily  voluminous.  The  statistics  of  foreign  com- 
merce embrace  tables  showing  imports  and  exports  by  articles,. coun- 
tries, and  customs  districts;  the  transit  trade;  the  warehousing  of 
imported  goods;  imports  entered  for  consumption;  ocean  freight  rates; 
and  the  movement  of  American  and  foreign  vessels  in  the  foreign 
trade.  These  statistics  are  collected  in  a  large  volume  published  annu- 
ally. The  Statistical  Abstract  of  Foreign  Countries^  an  annual  pub^ca- 
tion,  shows,  in  terms  of  American  currency,  weights,  and  measures,  the 
imports  into  and  exports  from  each  country  of  the  world.  The  Foreign 
Commerce  of  the  United  States y  a  monthly  statement  of  the  "total  values 
of  imports  and  exports,"  is  also  published.  This  publication,  formerly 
entitled  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance^  has  in  the  past 
contained  monographs  upon  commercial  and  industrial  subjects,  and, 
until  19131  it  presented  figures  concerning  internal  commerce,  1.  e.y  the 
quantities  of  certain  staple  commodities,  e.  g.,  live-stock,  grain,  produce, 
provisions,  merchandise,  lumber,  fruits,  coke,  coal,  and  petroleum, 
handled  at  various  principal  markets.  The  Bureau  also  publishes  The 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States j  a  condensation  of  miscellaneous 
statistical  information  collected  by  the  various  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

The  reason  for  the  publication  of  so  great  a  variety  of  statistics  was 
stated  by  Secretary  Nagle,  in  his  annual  reportfor  1911  (p.78),asfollows: 

''Changes  in  the  character  of  the  imports  and  exports  have  materially 
affected  trade  currents,  the  share  of  our  exports  which  is  sent  to  Europe  having 
fallen  from  approximately  80  per  cent  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  to  less  than 
64  per  cent  m  191 1,  and  that  to  other  parts  of  the  world  proportionately 
increased.  These  changes  in^  the  character  of  the  commerce  and  its  move* 
ments,  as  well  as  the  increase  in  the  volume  of  both  imports  and  exports,  have 
stimulated  the  desire  on  the  part  of  the  public  for  commercial  information  in 
much  greater  detail  and  to  be  presented  with  much  greater  promptness." 

In  1905  four  commercial  agents  were  added  to  the  staff  of  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures  and  sent  abroad  with  the  object  of  promoting 
the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United   States.    Manufacturers  and 
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merchants,  as  well  as  thfe  press,  have  expressed  their  appreciation  of  the 
services  rendered  by  these  agents  through  their  reports  on  conditimis 
abroad.  Beginning  with  191 2,  the  commercial  agents  were  also  assigned 
to  work  at  home,  looking  to  the  development  of  the  export  trade  through 
personal  contact  with  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  in  whose 
interest  they  have  carried  on  their  investigations  abroad.  The  num- 
ber of  men  engaged  in  this  work  has  been  increased  and  the  service 
extended.  In  order  that  this  service  may  supplement  rather  than 
duplicate  the  work  of  consular  officers,  the  men  employed  are  chiefly 
technical  experts,  familiar  with  the  conditions  existing  in  particular 
branches  of  trade. 

Another  new  departure  in  the  work  of  the  bureau  lies  in  the  coopera- 
tion which  is  now  undertaken  with  representative  trade  organizations 
through  conferences  with  their  officers,  through  the  use  of  their  mem- 
bership lists  for  the  dissemination  of  confidential  commercial  informa- 
tion, and  through  filing  with  them  plans  and  specifications  for  work 
which  their  members  would  be  qualified  to  undertake.  The  part 
played  by  the  Department  in  the  organization  of  the  new  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  established  in  191 2,  was  a  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  the  trade  associations.  The  Bureau,  which  for  a 
year  had  been  collecting  information  regarding  American  commercial 
associations,  sent  broadcast  to  these  organizations  an  invitation  to 
attend  a  conference  called  by  the  President.  Some  700  delegates,  rep- 
resenting 400  commercial  associations  located  in  every  part  of  the 
United  States,  thereupon  cooperated  to  form  the  new  body  which  is 
to  coordinate  the  unrelated  efforts  of  commercial  organizations^  looking 
towards  trade  promotion. 

The  lack  of  as  general  a  utilization  of  the  facilities  provided  by  the 
Government  for  the  promotion  of  commerce  as  is  possible  has  been 
recognized  by  the  department,  which,  in  191 1  and  1912,  through  the 
Bureau  of  Manufactures  and  its  successor,  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce,  published  pamphlets  entitled  ''Promotion  of 
Commerce,"^  containing  outlines  of  the  services  maintained  by  the 
various  governmental  offices  and  bureaus.  While  the  data  thus  pre- 
sented were  little  more  than  an  index  to  the  activities  of  these  agencies, 
the  pamphlet  was  designed  to  be  of  assistance  to  manufacturers  and 
merchants,  to  whom  it  was  sent  with  the  advice  that  they  secure  addi- 
tional information  from  those  bureays  and  offices  engaged  in  work  of 
particular  interest  to  them. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  of  Standards  was  inaugurated  in  1830,  when 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  authorized  to  examine  the  weights 
and  measures  used  in  the  various  custcmnhouses.  In  1836  the  Depart- 
ment was  ordered  to  furnish  the  States  with  copies  of  the  standards 
adopted.    Until  1901  the  Superintendent  of  the  Coast  and  Geodetic 
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Survey^  then  in  the  Treasury  Department,  also  served  as  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  QflSice  of  Construction  of  Standard  Weights  and  Meas- 
nreSf  a  desig;nation  first  used  in  1882.  The  functions  of  the  office  were 
limited.  The  growing  demand  for  a  great  variety  of  standards  and  for 
certification  by  the  Government  as  to  the  accurateness  of  weights  and 
measures  led,  in  1901,  to  the  dissociation  of  the  old  office  from  the 
Treasury  Department  and  its  establishment  as  the  National  Bu)-eau  of 
Standards.  The  independent  existence  of  the  bureau  was,  however, 
of  short  duration,  for  in  1903  it  was  attached  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  and  its  name  changed  to  "Bureau  of  Standards/' 
The  Bureau  is  the  custodian  of  standard  weights  and  measures  which 
under  the  Constitution  are  fixed  by  the  Federal  Government.  It 
constructs  standards,  together  with  their  multiples  and  subdivisions, 
and  compan»  the  standards  used  in  commerce,  manufacturing,  engi- 
neering, scientific  investigations,  and  educational  institutions  with 
those  adopted  or  recognized  by  the  Government.  The  uniformity  and 
precision  in  weights  and  measures,  which  the  makers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion desired  to  insure,  is  secured*  by  furnishing  to  official  sealers,  acting 
under  governmental  authority,  and  to  private  parties,  accurate  stan- 
dards of  length,  mass,  and  capacity. 

Congress  first  provided  for  a  Steamboat  Inspection  Service  by  the 
act  of  July  7,  1838,  thirty-one  years  after  Robert  Fulton,  by  running 
the  Clermont  from  New  York  to  Albany,  demonstrated  that  the  use  of 
steam  power  in  the  propelling  of  ships  was  practicable.  The  enactment 
of  the  law  was  coincident  with  the  initial  trip  of  the  Great  Western^ 
the  first  steamship  built  for  the  trans-Atlantic  service.  Under  this 
law.  Federal  district  judges  appointed  inspectors  of  hulls  and  boilers 
in  their  respective  districts,  but  the  supervision  of  the  service  was 
vested  in  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  method  of  appointing 
inspectors  was  changed  and  added  powers  were  given  to  the  service 
from  time  to  rime.  In  1852  the  President  was  charged  with  the  duty 
of  appointing  supervising  inspectors;  in  1871  a  Supervising  Inspector 
General,  who  is  still  in  charge  of  the  service,  was  authorized;  and  finally, 
in  1903,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  took  the  general  juris- 
diction out  of  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The  service 
is  charged  with  the  inspection  of  all  vessels  engaged  as  common  carriers 
in  interstate  commerce,  the  licensing  of  the  officers  thereof,  and  the 
administration  of  the  laws  relating  to  such  vessels  and  their  officers  and 
crews  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property.  It  formulates  such  rules 
governing  the  building  and  operation  of  ships  as  public  safety  requires, 
inspects  the  materials  used  in  steamship  boilers,  tests  the  boilers 
before  they  are  placed  in  service,  and  determines  the  passenger-carrying 
capacity.  It  examines  and  licenses  masters,  chief  mates,  other  mates  in 
charge  of  a  watch,  pilots  and  engineers  of  steamships,  and  masters  and 
chief  mates  of  sailing-vessels  of  over  700  tons.  These  licenses  it  is 
empowered  to  revoke,  in  cases  of  incompetence,  misbehavior,  or  negli* 
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gence.  An  annual  inspection  is  made  of  the  hulls,  appliances,  boilers, 
and  machinery  of  all  steam,  gas,  and  motor  vessels,  to  determine  their 
stability,  accommodations,  and  safety,  including  the  provision  o»*  fire 
apparatus,  life  preservers,  and  life  boats.  Sailing-vessels  over  700 
tons  and  other  vessels  and  barges  of  over  100  tons  are  also  inspected 
annually  with  reference  to  the  stability  of  their  construction.  Neces- 
sary repairs  may  be  required  to  be  made. 

The  regulations  which  the  service  makes  as  to  the  operation  of  vessels 
upon  navigable  waters  relate  to  such  subjects  as  the  passing  of  ships, 
the  tr?.nsportation  of  gunpowder,  the  carriage  on  non-passenger  vessels 
of  pereons  not  belonging  to  the  crew,  and  the  issuance  of  special  permits 
for  excursions.  The  laws  for  the  protection  of  life  and  property  aboard 
vessels,  the  enforcement  of  which  is  committed  to  the  service,  are  of 
varied  nature  and  considerable  volume.  They  relate,  among  other 
things,  to  non-transportable  goods,  maltreatment  of  crews,  commission 
of  crimes  aboard  ship,  and  installation  of  fire-fighting  and  life-saving 
appliances. 

The  bureau  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  which  is  perhaps  most 
vitally  concerned  with  maritime  commerce  is  that  of  Navigation,  which 
is  entirely  distinct  from  the  bureau  of  the  same  name  in  the  Navy 
Department.  Its  varied  duties  were,  at  the  time  of  its  establishment 
under  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  1884,  performed  by  a  number  of 
agencies  in  his  Department  and  by  the  circuit  courts.  Various  func- 
tions have  since  been  added,  and  the  bureau,  which  is  one  of  those  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  in  1903,  is  now 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  great  volume  of  Federal  naviga- 
tion laws,  covering  a  wide  range  of  subjects,  and  with  the  recommenda- 
tion of  changes  in  those  laws.  The  bureau  has  over  the  commercial 
marine,  including  the  merchant  seamen  of  the  United  States,  a  super- 
vision which  is  limited  only  by  the  grant  of  specific  authority  in  certain 
respects  to  other  governmental  agencies.  It  "registers**  American 
vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  "enrolls"  those  engaged  in  the 
inland  and  coastwise  trade,  and  "licenses**  those  of  the  latter  which  are 
of  less  than  20  tons  measurement.  It  supervises  the  laws  relating  to 
the  admeasurement  of  vessels,  their  original  letters  and  official  numbers, 
publishes  annually  a  list  of  the  vessels  of  the  United  States,  and  collects 
statistics  of  the  merchant  marine  and  ship-building  industry.  The 
commissioner  examines  the  accounts  of  port  collectors,  surveyors  of 
customs,  and  shipping  commissioners,  with  respect  to  such  matters  as 
fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitures  required  under  the  navigation  laws, 
services  to  vessels,  navigation  fees,  amounts  collected  on  account  of 
decease  of  passengers,  tonnage-tax  collections,  and  shipment  and 
discharge  of  seamen. 

The  bureau  relies  for  the  fulfillment  of  its  varied  functions  upon  the 
cooperation  of  other  agencies.  The  enforcement  of  the  navigation 
laws,  for  instance,  has  from  the  time  of  its  establishment  been  intrusted 
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chiefly  to  customs  officers,  who  previously  had  jurisdiction  in  the 

matter.   Those  functions  which  relate  to  the  protection  of  seamen  are 

administered  by  shipping  commissioners  who  were  first   appointed 

in  1872,  and  are  stationed  at  important  ports  of  entry  on  the  seaboard. 

At  points  where  there  is  no  shipping  commissioner  the  collector  of  the 

port  performs  the  functions  elsewhere  assigned  to  the  commissioners, 

including  the  registration  of  men  se^ng  employment  as  seamen,  the 

mperintendence  of  their  engagement  and  discbarge,  the  rendition  of 

lid  to  masters  in  compelling  ttnmen  to  be  abo^'rd  ships  at  the  agreed 

ime,  and  the  facilitadon  of  apprenticeships.  "  The  wide  scope  of  the 

ureau's  operations  makes  its  commissioner  an  authority  dn  maridme 

ibjects.    His  annual  reports  contain  not  oifly  valuable '  starisrical 

ita  concerning  the  American  merchant  marine,  but  information  in 

lation  to  registry  laws,  regulation  of  radiotelegraphy,  ship  subsidies, 

Fety  of  life  and  property  at  sea,  and  other  current  questions  of  mari- 

le  policy. . 

The  Bureau  of  Corporations  was  established  in  1903,  by  the  act  which 
ated  the  Department  of  G>mmerce  and  Labor,  to  perform  duties  of 
investigative  and  informational  character.  Its  powers  of  inquiry 
publicity  consrituted  an  important  part  of  the  regulative  machinery 
nded  for  corporations  by  the  Federal  Government.  On  the  basis 
s  investigations  into  the  organization,  conduct^  and  management 
>int  stock  companies  and  corporate  combinations,  including  those 
ged  in  interstate  and  foreign  commerce,  the  President  was  enabled 
take  recommendations  to  Congress  for  legislation  to  regulate 
lerce.  The  Bureau  of  Corporations,  as  stated  below,  was,  in 
merged  into  the  Federal  Trade  Commission. 

THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR. 

only  bureau  of  the  new  Department  of  Labor,  established  in 

which   is   closely  associated  with  commercial  matters  is  that 

;  with  immigrarion.    In  1891  the  office  of  the  Superintendent 

u'gration  w^as  established  in  the  Treasury  Department,  and  there- 

^e  N^ational  Government  undertook  the  direct  supervision  of 

ation  matters.     These  had  theretofore  been  left  to  State  officials, 

ter  1882,  acted  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 

y.      Xhe  Bureau  of  Immigration^  with  a  commissioner  general 

-e,  uras  established  in  1895,  transferred  to  the  Department  of 

ce  and  Labor  in  1903,  and  to  the  Department  of  Labor  in  1913. 

07  to  1 9 13  it  was  known  as  the  Bureau  of  Immigrarion  and 

zation,  hmz  two  separate  bureaus  in  the  Department  of  Labor 

"i^th  tHese  questions.    The  immigration  and  Chinese  exclu- 

are  administered  by  the  Bureau  of  Immigration,  which  main- 

gid  surveillance  over  all  arriving  steamships,  as. well  as  over 

departing  from  important  European  ports,  destined  to  the 
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INDEPENDENT  GOVERNMENTAL  AND  INTERNATIONAL  AGENCIES. 

Of  the  agencies  of  government,  unaffiliated  with  any  of  the  executive 
departments,  that  having  the  greatest  power  to  regulate  commerce  is 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  a  body  which,  since  its  estab- 
lishment in  1887,  has  become  a  powerful  regulative  agency,  exercising 
a  great  influence  over  interstate  transportation.  Although  designated 
as  a  '' commerce"  commission,  its  functions  relate  more  specifically  to 
matters  of  transportation.  By  virtue  of  its  control  over  railroads  and 
an  increasing  authority  over  water  carriers,  the  commission  has  been 
able  to  regulate  rates,  eliminate  special  favors,  and  establish  more  con- 
venient and  safer  service,  thereby  greatly  facilitating  the  development 
of  commerce.* 

In  1914,  Congress  created  a  Federal  Trade  Commission  which  took 
the  place  of  the  Bureau  of  Corporations.  The  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission has  much  larger  powers  than  the  Bureau  of  Corporations 
possessed.  It  is  an  investigating  and  supervisory  body  created  pri- 
marily for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  fair  competition  among  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  interstate  trade.  Congress  gave  the  Commission, 
which  is  a  body  of  five  men,  large  powers  of  investigation  and  minor 
powers  of  regulation.  The  creation  of  the  Commission  was  intended 
to  be  a  step  towards  the  ultimate  goal  of  Federal  regulation  of  corpora- 
tions engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

Aid,  regulation,  and  protection  are  extended  to  commerce  by  the 
Federal  Government,  not  only  through  national  agencies,  but  also 
through  international  bureaus,  commissions,  and  congresses.  Of  these, 
the  Pan-American  Union  has  been  the  most  active  in  fostering  com- 
merce. In  1 88 1  James  G.  Blaine,  when  Secretary  of  State,  suggested 
the  convocation  of  a  Pan-American  conference,  which  was  held  in 
Washington  in  1889-90.  This  conference  established  the  International 
Bureau  of  American  Republics,  known  since  the  fourth  conference,  held 
in  1 910,  as  the  Pan-American  Union.  While  the  union  performs  many 
duties,  largely  of  an  informational  character,  its  great  aim  is  to  develop 
and  maintain  closer  relations  of  commerce  and  friendship  between  the 
21  member  republics  of  the  western  hemisphere.  Its  publications, 
including  a  monthly  magazine,  special  reports,  and  hand-books,  relate 
particularly  to  commercial  questions.  An  extensive  correspondence 
lookijig  to  the  promotion  of  trade  is  carried  on,  not  only  with  the 
governments  of  the  member  countries,  but  with  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, and  others.^ 

# 

'The  commiasioii  is  dlKusned  in  vol.  I.  chap,  jcvii. 

'Other  international  umons  concerned  with  commerce,  of  which  the  United  States  is  a  member, 
are:  The  Universal  Postal  Union,  International  Radiotelegraphic  Union.  International  Railway 
Congress,  Permanent  International  Association  of  Navigation  Congresses,  Union  for  the  Protec- 
tion of  Industrial  Property,  Metric  Union.  International  Union  for  the  Publication  of  CustomB 
Tariffs,  and  International  Oflice  off  Public  Health.  These  are  discussed  In  Reinsdi.  Pubiic  InUr-^  ^ 
national  Unions,  etc. 
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THE  JUDICIARY  AND  LEGISLATIVE  AGENCIES. 

The  agencies  thus  far  considered  in  discussing  government  aid  and 
regulation  of  commerce  were  those  within  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government.  A  survey  of  the  Federal  Judicial  system  indicates  that 
there  have  been  two  courts  established  for  the  handling  of  commercial 
matters — ^the  United  States  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  and  the  United 
States  Commerce  Court,  both  of  recent  creation. 

The  Court  of  Customs  Appeals  was  created  August  5,  1909^  to  hear 
all  appeals  from  the  decision  of  any  board  of  United  States  General 
Appraisers  in  customs  cases,  relating  to  the  classification  of  merchan- 
dise, the  rate  of  duty  assessed,  fees  and  charges  connected  therewith, 
and  any  other  appealable  questions  as  to  the  laws  and  regulations 
governing  the  collection  of  the  customs  revenues.  * 

The  Commerce  Court,  in  existence  from  1910  to  191 3,  was  designed 
to  effect  a  speedy,  uniform,  and  systematic  enforcement  of  the  inter- 
state commerce  law.  Congress  established  the  court  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  President  Taft,  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  tribunal 
which  should  eventually  be  a  body  of  experts  qualified  to  undertake 
the  consideration  of  technical  questions  in  a  special  field.  The  court, 
for  reasons  stated  in  Volume  I,  Chapter  XVII,  was  disestablished  after 
an  existence  of  only  three  years. 

The  consideration  of  the  legislative  machinery  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  deals  with  commerce  has  been  left  until  the  last,  because, 
despite  its  importance,  it  is  a  changing  mechanism  and  one  which  has 
little  actual  contact  with  commerce.  Through  its  instrumentality 
are  drafted  the  laws  which  are  administered  by  the  agencies  which 
have  already  been  considered.  Although  the  legislative  body  is  the 
creative  body,  and  not  the  one  which  performs  the  specific  acts  of 
''aid  and  regulation"  which  have  been  considered  in  this  chapter, 
Its  powers  to  aid  and  regulate  commerce  are  none  the  less  important. 
These  powers  are  exercised  largely  through  committees  and  com- 
missions. 

When  the  National  Government  came  into  existence,  the  general 
practice  was  to  create  select  committees  to  handle  subjects  as  they 
arose,  and  after  the  completion  of  the  work  so  delegated,  the  committees 
ceased  to  exist.  Some  idea  of  the  difficulties  involved  in  this  method 
of  procedure  may  be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  in  the  Third  Congress, 
for  instance,  there  were  at  least  350  select  committees.  Gradually 
the  practice  grew  of  creating  standing  committees,  to  whom  were 
referred  bills  relating  to  the  general  subjects,  over  which  they  were 
g;iven  jurisdiction.  This  process  has  continued,  until  there  are  a  large 
number  of  standing  and  a  very  few  select  committees  at  each  session. 
Xhe  committee  chambers  are  not  only  the  laboratories  where  the  legis- 
lative work  of  Congress  is  in  large  measure  done;  they  also  furnish  the 
means  whereby  public  opinion  may  most  effectively  be  brought  to  bear 
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upon  proposed  measures,  and  the  hearings  which  the  committees  hold  do 
much  to  inform  the  public  of  the  issues  at  stake  in  important  national 
affairs  upon  which  legislation  is  pending.  In  the  period  from  1902 
to  1909,  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
alone  issued  89  publications,  including  reports  of  public  and  private 
hearings,  special  investigations,  etc.,  dealing  with  important  conuner- 
cial  questions. 

Of  the  Senate  committees,  those  particularly  concerned  with  com- 
merce are  the  following:  Commerce;  Expenses  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce;  Foreign  Relations;  Immigration;  Inter-Oceanic  Canals; 
Interstate  Commerce;  Public  Health  and  National  Quarantine;  Rail- 
roads ;  Standards,  Weights,  and  Measures ;  Transportation  Routes  to  the 
Seaboard;  Transportation  and  Sale  of  Meat  Products.  House  com- 
mittees similarly  concerned  are:  Alcoholic  Liquor  Traffic;  Expenditures 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce;  Foreign  Affairs;  Immigration  and 
Naturalization;  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce;  Merchant  Manne 
and  Fisheries;  Railways  and  Canals;  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  gradually  built  up  many 
agencies  for  the  regulation  of  commerce.  Each  of  the  three  great  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government,  but  the  executive  branch  in  particular,  is 
concerned  with  the  regulation  of  trade.  These  governmental  agencies 
have  varied  activities,  many  of  which  are  of  great  importance.  The 
United  States  Government,  however,  is  the  patron  rather  than  the 
autocrat  of  commerce,  its  policy  being  to  maintain  commercial  freedom 
by  means  of  such  restrictions  as  are  demanded  by  the  public  for  its 
owa  protection. 


CHAPTER  XXXVIIL 

THE  CX)NSULAR  SERVICE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES:  ITS  HISTORY, 
COMMERCIAL  FUNCTIONS,  AND  INFLUENCE  UPON  AMERICAN 
COMMERCE.^ 

Dudes  performed  by  consuls,  1776  to  1789,  267.  The  pre-constitutional  consular 
service,  268.  Treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with  France,  1778,  268;  with  The 
Netherlands  (1782),  Sweden  (i783)>  au>d  Prussia  (1785),  269.  Powers  of  consuls 
defined  in  treaty  with  France,  1788,  270.  An  inadequate  consular  service,  1789- 
1856,  271.  Acts  of  1790  and  1792,  271.  Consuls  required  to  certify  invoices  of 
imports,  181 8,  273.  Legislation  regarding  consuls  prior  to  1856,  273.  Consular 
reform,  acts  of  1855  and  1856,  274.  A  service  unresponsive  to  commercial  needs, 
1856-1906^  276.  Questions  of  salary,  of  fees,  and  of  trading,  278.  Growth  in 
number  of  consuls,  1856  to  1906,  279.  Effbru  to  reform  the  service,  executive 
orders,  279.  Slight  results  accomplished,  280.  Reorganization  of  the  service;  the 
Lodge  act,  1906,  281.  Provisions  and  effect  of  Root-Roosevelt  executive  order  of 
June  27, 1906, 282.  Extension  of  the  merit  system  by  President  Taft  and  Secretary 
Knox,  283.  Act  of  May  1 1, 1908,  284.  Organization  and  supervision  of  the  service 
in  1 91 3,  285.  Extraterritorial  and  other  functions  of  consuls,  288.  Acrivides  of 
consular  service  in  promoting  trade,  290.  Publicarions  containing  consular  reports, 
29a  Services  in  preventing  frauds  against  customs,  293.  Personal  service  of  con- 
suls to  facilitate  trade,  293. 

The  American  consular  service  originated  in  the  year  1776,  when  the 
Congressional  Committee  of  Secret  Correspondence  appointed  Silas 
Deane  as  political  and  commercial  agent  for  Europe,  and  Thomas 
Morris,  a  half-brother  of  the  great  financier,  Robert  Morris,  as  com- 
mercial agent.  Both  went  to  France,  and  there  assumed  consular 
functions  only  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  The  ''commercial"  functions 
delegated  to  them  at  the  outset  were  of  a  fiscal  nature,  involving  such 
matters  as  the  purchase  of  supplies,  but  with  the  growth  of  commerce 
they  i^ere  compelled  to  attend  to  the  protection  of  American  seamen 
and  shipping  in  French  ports  and  to  other  duties  of  a  similar  nature. 

The  chief  functions  performed  by  consular  officers  of  this  and  other 
nations,  during  this  period,  related  to  the  protection  of  the  persons  and 
property  of  the  citizens  of  the  country  in  whose  service  the  consuls  were 
employed.  While  retaining  their  earlier  duties,  American  consular 
officers,  in  common  with  those  of  other  progressive  nations,  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  undertook  other  tasks  which 
almost  overshadow  in  importance  the  indispensable  functions  which 
formerly  devolved  upon  them.  Still  solicitous  for  the  welfare  of  citi- 
zens and  of  their  property,  when  either  or  both  chance  to  be  abroad, 
consular  officers  became  actively  engaged  in  broadening  the  outlook  of 
Americans  so  that  they  may  more  and  more  have  occasion  to  extend 

*This  diapter  ia  to  a  large  extent  t>aaed  upon  the  volume  by  Profeaaor  Chester  Lloyd  Jones. 
Th*  Comsutor  Stnice  of  the  United  States:  Its  History  and  Aainiies  (1906).  which  has  been  con- 
denaed,  rewritten,  and  brought  down  to  date.  Use  has  also  been  made  of  Emory  R.  Johnson's 
article  on  ''The  Early  History  of  the  United  SUtes  Consular  Service.  1776-1792.*'  in  PolUical 
Sci^n€€  Quarterly,  XIII.  March  1898.  p.  19. 
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their  interests  to  foreign  countries.  To  his  duties,  which  formerly 
involved  the  aid  and  protection  of  fellow-citizens,  settlement  of  disputes 
between  masters  and  seamen,  care  of  sick  and  disabled  seamen,  protec- 
tiim  and  superintendence  of  maritime  interests  go^erally,  and,  finaUy, 
protection  of  the  customs  revenue,  the  consul  added  those  of  an  active 
commercial  agent.  The  modem  consul  studies  the  needs  of  the  pecu- 
lation withinthe  district  where  he  is  stationed,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining 
opportunities  for  the  e3ctension  of  the  foreign  trade  of  his  own  nation. 
When  once  this  trade  has  been  established,  his  duties  of  protection  are 
extended  to  it. 

Obviously,  the  present-day  consular  position  is  not  one  that  can  be 
filled  with  success  by  the  purely  political  appointee.  The  new  duties 
call  for  keen,  active  men,  and  the  interests  which  depend  upon  the 
service  to-day  are  better  organized  and  prompter  to  complain  of  ineffi- 
ciency than  were  the  classes  served  by  the  consular  agents  of  yesterday. 
New  functions  have  brought  with  them  insistent  demands  for  reorgani- 
zation to  which  Congress  has  not  turned  a  deaf  ear.  What  the  changes 
have  been,  not  only  in  the  nature  of  the  service  performed  and  results 
achieved,  but  in  the  personnel  and  organization  as  well,  it  will  be  the 
purpose  of  this  chapter  to  indicate.  The  sections  immediately  fol- 
lowing will  deal  with  the  legislative  history  of  the  service,  while  sub- 
sequent sections  will  treat  of  its  commercial  functions  and  its  influence 
in  building  up  international  trade. 

THE  PREXX)NSTmn'IONAL  CONSULAR  SERVICE. 

The  status  of  the  consular  service  during  the  days  of  the  Continental 
Congress  and  the  Confederation  is  of  interest,  because  the  organization 
then  effected  was  the  one  adopte4  by  Congress  in  the  act  of  April  14, 
1792.  Meanwhile,  following  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  in  1789, 
the  preexisting  service  continued  to  represent  the  United  States  at 
foreign  ports.  Originally  no  distinction  was  made  between  diplomatic 
and  consular  officers.  The  first  representatives  of  the  revolting  colonies 
were  charged  with  the  performance  of  duties  of  a  diplomatic  and  fiscal 
nature,  and  it  was  not  until  later  that  the  consular  functions  were 
added.  Commissioners  sent  to  France  in  1776,  and  the  ministers  who 
succeeded  them,  performed  all  three  functions,  while  commercial  agents 
performed  consular  and  fiscal  services.  At  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary War,  when  fiscal  agents  became  unnecessary,  the  office  of 
commercial  agent  was  continued  for  the  exercise  of  strictly  consular 
funcdons. 

The  existence  of  different  appointive  agencies  and  the  failure  to 
define  specifically  the  powers  of  early  foreign  representatives  led  to  a 
great  deal  of  confusion,  which  was  not  remedied  until  1780.  The 
treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  concluded  with  France  in  1778  had  pro- 
vided for  the  stationing  of  consular  officers  at  the  ports  of  the  two 
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countries.  The  first  consul  appointed  by  Congress  under  this  authori- 
zation, and,  strictly  speaking,  the  first  consul  sent  abroad  from  America, 
was  CoI<mel  William  Palfrey.  His  authority  made  him  in  reality  a 
consul-general,  with  jurisdiction  over  both  American  consular  and  fiscal 
a£Fairs  in  France,  and  his  salary  was  fixed  at  $1,500  per  annum,  in  lieu 
of  all  commissions  which  he  might  collect.  Palfrey  perished  when  his 
ship  was  lost  at  sea.  G>ngress,  learning  that  he  had  not  reached 
France,  appointed  Thomas  Barclay  vice-consul,  in  1781,  and  when 
news  of  the  disaster 'reached  Philadelphia,  Barclay  was  made  consul. 
Although  the  division  of  powers  between  diplomatic  and  consular 
officers  was  not  as  distinct  as  it  is<  at  the  present  time,  this  action 
relieved  the  commissioners  at  Paris  j[in  accordance  with  their  wish)  of 
the  handling  of  consular  matters,  which  had  proved  embarrassing  for 
them,  situated,  as  they  were,  miles  from  the  seaboard  and  burdened 
with  other  onerous  duties. 

About  the  same  time  another  distinct  improvement  was  made  in  the 
handling  of  foreign  affairs.  The  correspondence  with  representatives 
abroad  had  been  carried  on  by  the  President  of  Congress  and  the  three 
Congressional  committees  on  secret  correspondence,^  commerce,  and 
the  marine.  The  first  of  these  conducted  the  greater  part  of  the 
correspondence  uptil,  in  1781,  Congress  established  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs  and  delegated  this  work  to  the  paid  secretary  who  was 
placed  in  charge.  Robert  Livingston  and  John  Jay  were  the  only  pre- 
constitutional  Secretaries  for  Toreign  Affairs.  Their  authority  was 
limited  by  Congress,  which  required  that,  before  being  forwarded, 
important  communications  to  foreign  representarives  should  be  sub- 
mitted to  it. 

The  establishment  of  international  relations  with  countries  other 
than  France  was  a  matter  of  slow  development.  Treaties  of  amity 
and  commerce,  similar  to  the  French  treaty,  were  concluded  with  the 
Netherlands  in  1782,  with  Sweden  in  1783,  and  with  Prussia  in  1785, 
all  of  which  provided  for  the  establishment  of  consulates.  A  similar 
right  was  obtained,  with  respect  to  Great  Britain,  following  the  final 
treaty  of  peace  of  September  3,  1783.  However,  the  Congress  of  the 
Cbnfederarion  did  not  order  until  1785  ''that  the  Secretary  for  foreign 
affairs  report  the  number  of  consuls  and  vice-consuls  necessary  to  be 
appointed  by  Congress  and  the  foreign  ports  in  which  they  should 
respectively  reside."  Following  the  report  made  in  accordance  with 
tHis  order*  the  first  provision  for  a  consular  service  was  made  in  the  fol- 
I<y«ing  res<dution  (October  28,  1785): 

**  Whereas  it  is  expedient  that  consuh  should  be  appointed  in  the  different 
with  which  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  are  engaged  in  commerce; 


«KjNblMied  Nor.  29. 1775;  name  duuited  in  April  1777  to  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTatzB. 
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'^Resobed,  that  the  ministers  plenipotentiary  of  the  United  States  in  Europe, 
and  where  there  is  no  minister  the  Charge  d'affaires,  shall  exercise  the  powers 
of  a  consul  general  for  the  Kingdom  or  states  in  which  they  rv^specdvely 
reside,  provided  that  no  additional  salary  be  allowed  for  such  service/' 

This  half-way  measure  followed  a  fruitless  attempt  to  establish 
consuls  at  18  European  ports  and  at  Canton,  and  meant,  in  fact,  very 
little  in  the  way  of  a  consular  service,  for  during  the  period  of  the  Con- 
federation the  properly  qualified  diplomatic  officers  were  stationed  in 
only  three  countries — France,  Spain,  and  Great  Britain.  Although 
financial  consideradons  had  doomed  to  failure  the  resolution  estab- 
lishing 19  consulates,  Congress  was  not  averse  to  appointing  consuls, 
for  on  January  26,  1786,  both  a  consul  and  a  vice-consul  were  author- 
ized, to  reside  at  Canton,  and  to  serve  without  pay  in  any  form. 

The  first  definite  statement  of  the  powers  and  duties  of  American 
consuls  is  to  be  found,  not  in  the  acts  of  Congress  nor  in  the  treades 
referred  to,  but  in  a  convention  with  France,  signed  November  14, 
1788,  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  the  treaty  of  1778  that 
the  functions  of  the  consuls,  which  the  contracdng  parties  were  per- 
mitted to  appdint,  should  ''be  regulated  by  a  particular  agreement." 
France  was  desirous  of  action  in  this  respect,  for  the  legisladve  and 
administrative  jurisdiction  exercised  by  the  several  States  over  foreign 
commerce  hampered  the  work  of  French  consuls  and  often  resulted  in 
controversies  with  State  authorities.  The  pressure  of  other  matters  in 
Congress,  the  delays  in  transporation,  loss  of  papers,  and  opposition  of 
such  prominent  Americans  as  JefFerson  and  Jay,  delayed  the  negotia- 
tion of  the  "particular  agreement"  contemplated,  but  it  was  finally 
signed  at  Paris,  by  Jefferson,  as  American  Minister,  in  1788,  and  unani- 
mously approved  by  the  Senate  the  following  year. 

The  commercial  duties  devolving  upon  consular  officers,  under  this 
convention,  were  not  numerous.  Consuls  and  vice-consuls  were 
authorized  to  establish  chanceries  for  the  swearing  and  filing  of  con- 
tracts and  other  documents  between  "persons  of  their  nation."  They 
were  to  halidle  questions  arising  between  subjects  or  citizens  of  their 
own  nation  concerning  losses  sustained  at  sea,  and  were  to  do  whatever 
they  judged  proper  to  save  stranded  ships.  Over  vessels  flying  their 
nadonal  flag  they  were  to  exercise  police  power,  without,  however, 
interfering  with  the  local  police.  Deserters  from  ships*  crews  might  be 
caused  to  be  arrested  and  deported.  Suits  between  citizens  of  either 
nadon,  who  were  in  the  other,  particularly  suits  between  masters  and 
sailors,  were  made  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  consuls  and  vice- 
consuls.  Expedition  of  commercial  cases  through  "pardcular  tri- 
bunals and  forms"  was  provided  for  the  merchants  of  each  country 
when  in  the  other.  The  connection  of  consular  officers  with  commer- 
cial matters  would  necessarily  be  a  close  one,  for  the  language  of  the 
convendon  contemplated  that  thev  might  engage  in  business  on  their 
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own  account.  In  the  definition  of  consular  duties,  the  authorities  of 
the  Confederation  had  done  better  than  in  the  creation  of  a  service  for 
''the  convention  as  a  whole  was  considered  at  this  time  a  model  instru- 
ment and  was  praised  by  foreign  authorities  as  'the  most  complete 
consular  convendon  ever  concluded  and  likely  to  be  taken  as  a  prece- 
dent for  the  future/  **^ 

AN  INADEQUATE  CX)NSULAR  SERVICE.  1789-1856. 

It  was  a  very  incomplete  consular  service  that  the  Union  inherited 
from  the  Confederation.  Congress  passed  an  act,  which  was  approved 
by  President  Washington  July  i,  1790,  "providing  the  means  of  inter- 
course between  the  United  States  and  foreign  nations."  The  appro- 
priation was  a  modest  one.  The  President  was  ''  authorized  to  draw 
from  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  a  sum  not  exceeding  $40,000 
annually,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  money  arising  from  the  duties  on  imports 
and  tonnage,  for  the  support  of  such  persons  as  he  shall  commission  to 
serve  the  United  States  in  foreign  ports,  and  for  the  expense  incident  to 
the  business  in  which  they  may  be  employed."  The  ministers  at  foreign 
ports  continued  to  exercise  the  functions  of  consuls-general,  remaining 
at  their  posts  without,  in  all  cases,  receiving  new  appointments. 

Although  this  was  a  modest  beginning,  the  nation  was  in  a  much 
better  position  to  deal  with  foreign  affairs  than  it  had  been  prior  to  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution.  The  Constitution  had  provided  that 
the  President*  "shall  have  Power,  by  and  with  the  Advice  and  Consent 
of  the  Senate,  to  make  Treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur;  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  by  and  with  the  Advice 
and  Consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  Ambassadors,  other  Public 
Ministers  and  Consuls."  To  assist  the  President  in  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign relations,  the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  was  established  by 
the  act  of  July  27, 1789,  and  under  Jefferson  as  Secretary  it  conducted 
consular  correspondence  and  supervised  the  service  generally. 

Although  Congress  waited  three  years  before  enacting  consular 
legislation.  President  Washington  was  not  slow  to  exercise  the  appoin- 
tive power  conferred  upon  him  by  the  Constitution  in  the  establish- 
ment of  consular  offices  abroad.  Jefferson's  influence  as  Secretary  of 
State  was  important,  both  in  the  establishment  of  the  service  and  in  the 
precedents  governing  its  action.  Before  Jefferson  became  Secretary  of 
States  March  22, 1790,  President  Washington'  had  appointed  only  one 
consul,  but  in  the  summer  following,  a  number  of  appointments  were 
made,  and  during  the  first  three  years  of  the  administration,  before 
Congress  acted  in  the  matter,  15  consulates  and  6  vice-consulates  had 
been  established.    The  consuls  were  at  the  outset  authorized  to  dele- 

*JooKB  (p.  4),  wiio  repeats  hmpwiy  qaoted  by  Secretary  Seward  in  a  letter  to  the  Senate  Finance 
CoauBittM.  Match  16. 1S64. 
*Afft  n.  tee.  2.  ^Samuel  Shaw.  Canton.  Feb.  10. 1790. 
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gate  agents  to  represent  them  in  the  ports  in  their  districts.  The  con- 
sular officers  whom  Washington  appointed  were  not  compensated  out 
of  the  annual  appropriation  for  the  conduct  of  foreign  intercourse*  but 
by  fees  which  they  collected  and  the  profits  of  the  business  in  which 
they  engaged  on  their  own  account. 

Congress  took  its  initial  action  in  respect  to  the  consular  service 
in  the  law  approved  April  14,  1792,  which  was  enacted  to  carry  into 
full  effect  the  consular  convention  with  France,  ratified  more  than  two 
years  before.  The  act,  though  a  brief  one,  was  the  only  legislation  of 
fundamental  importance  regarding  the  organization  of  the  consular 
service  until  1856.  *  It  summarized  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
French  convention,  defined  with  more  exactitude  some  of  the  consular 
duties  with  respect  to  succoring  American  seamen  in  distress,  and 
authorized  consuls  to  receive  protests  from  any  person,  American  or 
foreign,  relative  to  the  interest  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  act  did  not  create  a  consular  service, 
but  merely  specified  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  existing  service,  and 
did  not  aim  even  to  be  a  complete  statement  thereof.  The  act  did, 
however,  specifically  mention  the  Barbary  States,  and  provided  that 
salaries  might  be  paid  to  such  consuls  as  were  required  to  be  stationed 
there.  In  1795,  "as  no  one  would  accept  the  position  otherwise," 
salaries^  were  authorized  for  the  consuls  established  in  Tunis,  Tripoli, 
and  Morocco;  and,  in  1797,  similar  action  was  taken  with  respect  to 
Algiers.*  The  efficiency  of  the  service  during  the  next  fifty  years  was 
seriously  impaired  by  requiring  all  other  consular  officers,  with  few 
exceptions,'  to  rely  for  their  living  upon  fees  and  private  business. 
Washington  made  a  good  beginning  in  the  establishment  of  a  service 
which  rendered  indispensable  protection  to  American  shipping  inter- 
ests. During  his  first  administration  he  appointed  30  consuls  and.  6 
vice-consuls,  who  were  well  distributed  throughout  the  commercial 
world.* 

In  the  period  antedating  1856  the  amendments  made  to  the  funda- 
mental law  of  1792  related  chiefly  to  the  duties  of  consular  officers 
with  respect  to  seamen.  Acts  of  this  nature  were  passed  in  1803,  181 1, 
1840, 1845,  and  1850.  They  provided  among  other  things  that  seamen 
were  to  be  discharged  in  a  foreign  port  only  on  approval  of  the  consul, 

^f3.000  each.  ^Originally  ^.000;  reduced  in  1810  to  $3,000. 

'**Exception8  are:  allowance  for  salary,  $2,000  to  consnl  at  Paris;  and  $2,000  salary,  with 
$2,800  for  stationery,  office  rent  and  clerk  hire,  to  consul  at  London.  Acts  of  United  States* 
July  19.  1836.  March  3.  1837.  August  26.  1842."     Jones.  6. 

^List  prepared  by  the  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Appointments  (State  Department)  for  Mr.  M.  J. 
Blair,  who  includes  it  in  a  thesis  submitted  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  th  1910.  for  the  degree 
of  bachelor  of  arts.  "A  Study  of  Appointments  to  the  American  Consular  Service."  shows  appoint- 
ments to  the  following  ports:  Consuls:  Canton,  Madeira.  Liverpool,  Dublin,  Bordeaux.  Nantea, 
Rouen,  Hispaniola,  Martinique.  Bilbao.  London,  Surinam.  Santa  Cruz  (2),  Bristol.  Lisboiv, 
Morocco,  Copenhagen,  Algiers,  Calcutta.  Havre.  Falmouth.  Cadiz,  Alicante.  Curacao,  St.  Eusta- 
tia.  Hamburg,  Demanra,  Malaga.  Amsterdam.  Vice-ConstUs:  Cowes.  MaraeiUeSt  HamburK* 
Havre.  Fayal,  Poole. 
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and  that  when  discharged  they  were  to  receive  advance  wages,  and 
their  transportation  home  on  American  merchantmen  was  to  be 
arranged  for.  All  laws  celating  to  the  discharge  and  return  of  seamen 
were  extended  to  whaling  ships;  greater  care  was  required  in  the  making 
up  of  ships'  lists;  and  an  abortive  effort  was  made  to  prevent  cruel 
treatment  of  sailors.  During  these  years  of  expanding  trade,  when 
the  American  flag  was  a  familiar  sight  in  all  seas,  the  consular  service 
was  not  extended  into  new  fields  so  fast  as  was  commerce.  Some  of 
rhe  legislation  enacted  for  the  protection  of  American  seamen  abroad 
vas  therefore  ineSectivei  and  an  attempt  to  remedy  this  difficulty  was 
lade  in  the  act  of  March  3,  1845,  which  provided  that  the  ''com- 
landing  officer  of  a  vessel  or  fleet  on  the  high  seas  or  in  foreign  ports 
here  there  is  no  United  States  consul  .  .  .  has  all  the  powers  of  a 
nsul  as  regards  mariners/'  A  further  effort  to  control  the  conduct 
mariners  abroad  is  to  be  seen  in  the  requirement  that  ships'  papers 
deposited  with  the  consul  during  the  stay  of  the  ship  in  port. 
These  early  functions,  assigned  to  American  consuls,  which  related 
y  to  the  protection  of  citizens  and  their  property,  were  in  181 8 
irged  to  include  the  protection  of  the  narional  revenue.  The  act  to 
liate  the  collecrion  of  duties  on  imports  and  tonnage,  approved 
il  20,  1818,  provided  that  American  consuls  must  certify  the. 
ices  of  all  goods  declared  for  shipment  to  the  United  States,  in 
gn  ports,  and  subject  to  ad  valorem  duties  under  the  tariff.  The  cer- 
tion  referred  to  was  to  be  given  only  after  the  exporter  had  sworn 
?  value  shown  in  the  invoice.  Congress  further  showed  a  disposi- 
o  increase  the  services  of  consular  officers  when  in  1845  ^^  provided 
hey  should  pay  the  amount  of  postage  due  on  letters  destined  to 
lited  States  and  held  in  foreign  ports. 

er  legislation  prior  to  1856  related  to  the  question  of  the  remu- 
in  of  consular  officials.  The  salaried  Barbary  Coast  officers 
rohibited  from  trading  on  their  own  account,  this  being  the  first 
e  of  an  interdiction  which  was  not  to  become  general  until 
lan  a  half  century  later.  Although  consuls  were  authorized 
rt  additional  fees,  the  provision  of  outfits  was  discontinued  in 
id  the  compensation  was  not  generally  sufficient  to  secure  an 
service.  As  the  commerce  of  the  United  States  grew  in  volume, 
5  considerable  agitation  for  reform  in  the  consular  service,  and 
?d  about  these  matters  of  compensati<^,  the  chief  point  of 
ing  the  lee  system.  An  investigation  instituted  by  Secretary 
Tk,  in  1 830,  indicated  that  the  compensation  was  so  low  as  to 
npossible  for  officers  to  maintain  the  social  standing  and  iiiflu- 
i  their  positions  demanded.  Dishonesty  was  the  consequence. 
mnd  extortionate  fees  resulted  from  a  practice  of  levying  as 
ach  instance,  as  could  without  difficulty  be  collected.  False 
n  of  papers  was  resorted  to,  and  fictitious  claims  for  femuner- 
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ation  on  accoimt  of  moti^  alleg^  to  have  been  expended  in  the 
of  destitute  sailors  were  filed.  There  were  other  evils.  Trading  con- 
suls gained  official  knowledge  and  made  personal  use  of  the  business 
secrets  of  their  rivals;  the  absent  of  definite,  rules  governing  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  consuls  resulted  in  diflFerent  usages  at  different  ports 
and  opened  the  way  for  dishonest  practices;  and  business  failures 
sometimes  led  consuls  to  engage  in  ventures  unbecoming  an  officer  of 
the  United  States  Govemmeftt.^  The  inertia  which  bldcked  all  efforts 
to  improve  the  service  successfully  withstood  plkns  for  reform  following 
investigations  made  in  1831,  1838,  1844,  and  1846.  In  1846  a  select 
committee  of  the  House  reported  ''that  they  find  the  consular  sys- 
tem  .  .  .  very  imperfect  ...  and  by  no  means  adequate  to  the 
present  commerce  of  the  United  States." 

Meanwhile  the  service  had  been  growing  numerically  and  geographi- 
cally and  the  inadequacy  of  the  ineffective  organization  adopted  in 
1792  bocame  more  and  more  apparent.  The  Official  Register  for  1851 
shows  that  the  United  States  was  then  represented  by  consular  officers 
at  203  different  foreign  ports.  This  was  exclusive,  however,  of  '' con« 
sul»r  agents/'  who,  although  -they  had,  no  legal  status,  were  appointed 
by  individual  consuls  to  serve  at  ports  at  which  American  ships  touched 
in  their  consular  districts.  "Such  agents  performed  the  same  duties  as 
did  the  consul,  to  whom  alone  they  reported,  and  with  whom  they 
divided  the  fees  collected  at  the  outlying  office.  Although  departmental 
regulations  required  it,  these  appointments  were  not  always  reported 
to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

CONSULAR  REFORM  ACTS  OF  IS55  AND  IS56. 

In  1855  a  law  was  passed  directed  chiefly  towards  remedying  the 
feC  system.  Doubts  as  to  it$  constitutionality  led  to  the  passage,  the 
following  year,  of  an  act  which  was  aimed  not  only  at  the  evils  of  the 
fee  system,  but  also  at  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  the  lack  of  precisian 
in  former  statements  of  the  rights  and  powers  of  consular  officers. 

This  so-called  ''reorganizadon"  attempted  to  remedy  the  fee  evil  by 
authorizihg  the  payment  of  salaries  to  the  higher  officials  of  the  service. 

^Seoetaiy  of  State  Livingiton.  who  made  an  investiyatlon  of  the  service  in  1831.  gives  a  vivid 
^ctare  of  its  status  at  that  time.  In  his  report  he  said :  *'  Our  consuls,  with  very  few  exceptidnt 
aie  1  iiKailnnlnii  Michants.  anxious,  lilce  all •ther  merchants,  to  iflcrease  thek-  business  and  obtain 
oonsignmenta.  In  many,  perhaps  in  the  greater  number  of  caseiT  the  plaoe  is  sought  for  chiefly 
for  the  advantage  and  the  influence  it  will  give  to  extend  the  oommerdal  affairs  of  the  olBdlfir. 
Can  it  be  believed  that  this  official  influence  will  slways  be  properly  esEerdted?  When  it  is,  \dU 
not  contrary  suspicions  be  entertained?  This  must  create  Jealousy.  detiacticSb.  and  all  the  arts 
that  rivalship  will  exercise  and  provoke,  amidst  which  the  dignity  ci  the  ptil^lic  officer  is  degraded 
and  his  influence  with  the Joitign  functionaries  lost.  The  consul  at  least,  therefore,  if  not  the 
vice-consul,  ought  to  be  salaried  itffioers.  They  will  never  then  by  their  countrymen,  be  sus- 
pected of  aditg  toward  them  as  their  commercial  interest^  not  as  Uieir  duty  requires;  and  their 
complaints  in  behalf  of  their  fellow  dtisens  will  be  attended  to.  because  they  will  not  be  liable  to 
the  suspidon  of  advocating  their  own  interest;  consular  offices  would  no  longer  be  held  in  counting 
bouses,  nor  tiie  consul  himself  called  from  defending  the  cause  of  an  injured  American  dtlaen  to  sell 
abarrelaf  sugar  or  to  dispatch  the  settlement  of  an  account"  (Seasile  |>oc.  No*  S3. 22  Cong..  2 
Mar.  2. 1S33.  p.  3.) 
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Two  classes  of  consular  offices  were  established,  under  schedules  B 
and  C.^  Schedule  B  included,  in  addition  to  82  consuls  and  3  commer- 
cial agents,  7  consuls-general,  a  grade  first  authorized  in  1854,  at  Alex- 
andria, Egypt.  This  grade  was  originally  a  matter  of  necessity  in 
Oriental  countries,  where  rank  and  title  were  regarded  as  of  great 
importance,  and  a  consul  found  himself  at  a  disadvantage  in  dealing 
with  public  officials.  Gradually  the  office  was  extended  to  every 
important  country,  and  a  limited  jurisdiction  granted  the  consul- 
general  over  the  consulates  within  the  same  country.  For  the  92 
officers  listed  in  schedule  B,  salaries  were  specified,  ranging  from  $1,000 
at  several  less  important  points  to$7,50oeach  at  Liverpool  and  London. 
These  salaries  were  to  be  in  lieu  of  all  official  sources  of  income,  and  the 
officers  were  not  to  engage  in  business. 

Schedule  C  included  35  consuls  and  6  commercial  agents,  for  whom 
salaries  ranging  from  $500  to  $1,000  were  specified.  No  fees  were  to 
be  allowed  these  officers,  but  upon  the  privilege  of  private  trading  no 
prohibition  was  placed.  The  provision  that  officers  under  both  sched- 
ules were  entitled  to  compensation  only  if  citizens  of  the  United  States 
embodied  the  established  policy  of  the  State  Department,  which  had, 
for  instance,  issued  a  circular  June  i,  1853,  declaring  that  the  employ- 
ment of  foreign  clerks  was  "no  longer  to  be  countenanced,"  and  that, 
if  a  United  States  citizen  could  not  be  secured,  the  department  should 
be  advised  of  the  fact. 

In  1857  there  remained  loi  out  of  237  consular  officers  who  were 
unaffected  by  this  reorganization — officers  who  still  received  fees  and 
fees  alone  for  their  services.  An  attempt  to  avoid  irregularities  was 
made,  however,  through  a  provision  authorizing  the  President  to 
prescribe  the  amount  of  the  official  fees  when  the  law  did  not  do  so. 
Schedules  of  the  fees  authorized  were  to  be  posted,  and  quarterly  reports 
of  all  official  fees  collected  were  to  be  made  to  the  Treasury.  This  was 
a  distinct  advance  over  the  period  before  1856,  when  the  entire  service 
collected  fees  (whereas  now  only  a  fraction  of  it  did  so),  and  when  the 
authorized  rates  were  only  partially  stated  by  law  and  only  incompletely 
reported,  sometimes  not  at  all.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
law  of  1 856  did  not  reach  unofficial  fees,  which  continued  to  be  collected 
by  all  consular  officers. 

With  the  grant  of  salaries,  former  allowances  for  various  expenses, 
such  as  clerk  hire,  ceased,  except  that  non-trading  consuls  were  allowed 
for  office-rent  an  amount  equal  to  one-tenth  of  their  salaries,  and  that 
stationery,  flags,  and  other  similar  articles  were  furnished  by  the 
Government.  The  act  authorized  the  appointment  of  3  interpreters 
for  Chinese  posts  and  25  pupils,  whom  it  was  contemplated,  should, 
while  learning  the  duties  performed  by  the  service  prior  to  taking 
higher  positions,  serve  as  clerks  in  important  consulates.    When,  in 

^Schedule  A  concerned  diplomatic  officers. 
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1857,  the  section  authorizing  their  appointment  was  repealed,  the 
complaint  as  to  insufficient  remuneration  was  renewed,  for  the  consuls 
were  obliged  to  pay  for  clerk  hire  out  of  their  none  too  munificent 
salaries.    The  plan  for  a  trained  service  was  likewise  thwarted. 

The  law  of  1856  also  aimed  at  reform  in  another  direction.  It 
gave  considerable  space  to  a  more  comprehensive  and  clearer  exposi- 
tion of  the  rights,  powers,  and  duties  of  consular  officers  than  had  pre- 
viously been  attempted  by  Congress.  These  regulations  extended  to 
surety  bonds,  records,  reports,  absences,  collection  of  fees,  discharge 
of  seamen,  performance  of  diplomatic  functions,  etc.  The  President 
was,  moreover,  authorized  to  issue  such  additional  regulations  concern- 
ing the  conduct  of  the  affairs  of  the  service  as  in  his  opinion  the  public 
interest  demanded.  The  act  furthermore  marked  a  distinct  departure 
from  earlier  practices  with  respect  to  the  view  taken  of  the  scope  of 
consular  duties,  which  previously  had  been  chiefly  protective.  Although 
the  Secretary  of  State  had,  by  the  act  of  August  16, 1842,  been  required 
to  inform  Congress  annually  of  such  changes  and  modifications  in 
foreign  commercial  systems  as  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
Department,  no  adequate  provision  had  been  made  either  for  the  trans- 
mission of  such  information  to  the  Department  or  for  its  compilation 
there.  The  law  of  1856  was  the  first  to  require  consuls  to  furnish  com- 
mercial information  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  reports  of  the  commercial  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  nations  Were  thereafter  regularly  issued. 

A  SERVICE  UNRESPONSIVE  TO  COMMERCIAL  NEEDS.  1856-1906. 

The  modifications  thus  brought  about  remained  unchanged  in  any 
fundamental  respect  for  fifty  Vfcars.  Until  the  passage  of  the  Lodge 
bill,  in  1906,  efforts  at  reform  reached  matters  of  detail  only  and  not 
broad  questions  of  organization.  Questions  of  consular  pay  were  those 
which  caused  the  greatest  amount  of  discussion  following  the  partial 
reorganization  of  1856.  It  was  urged,  and  with  reason,  that  compensa- 
tion still  did  not  bear  a  proper  relation  to  the  importance  of  the  posts, 
and  relief  was  granted  in  several  ways.  Thirteen  consular  pupils  were 
authorized  in  1864,  thus  providing  a  limited  number  of  consulates  with 
clerical  assistance  at  Government  expense.  This  did  not,  however, 
achieve  the  other  end  aimed  to  be  subserved — the  training  of  men 
for  higher  posts — inasmuch  as  the  appointees  preferred  the  security  of 
their  humbler  positions  to  the  insecurity  of  consulships,  subject  to  the 
uncertainties  of  the  spoils  system.  The  allowance  for  the  hire  of 
regular  clerks  was  withdrawn  in  1856,  and  was  not  reestablished  until 
1874.  After  the  latter  year,  however,  both  the  appropriations  for 
clerk  hire  and  the  number  of  consulates  affected  were  gradually  in- 
creased. In  1882  a  separate  fund  of  ^,000  was  created  for  clerkships 
not  named  in  the  law,  which  were  to  be  established  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.     By  1896  the  number  of  consulates  s] 
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provided  with  clerks  had  risen  to  84,  and  the  general  fund  had  increased 
to  $30^000.  The  rent-allowance  of  non-trading  consuls  was,  in  1872, 
increased  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  their  salaries.  Another  indirect 
method  of  increasing  salaries  was  authorized  in  1874,  *•  ^-j  ^he  payment 
of  compensation  to  vice-consuls  of  foreign  cirizenship.  Appointments 
of  this  nature  had  become  a  practical  necessity,  but  the  policy  of 
employing  Americans,  whenever  possible,  was  still  followed.  There 
were  also  numerous  cases  of  direct  action  in  respect  to  increased  sala- 
ries, scarcely  a  year  passing  during  which  changes  were  not  made. 
Unfortunately,  however,  these  changes  were  not  dictated  by  a  consis- 
tent policy  looking  to  the  adaptation  of  the  service  to  commercial 
needs,  and  the  resulting  disparities  in  income  at  the  various  consulates 
appeared  to  have  no  basis,  either  in  the  relative  importance  of  the  posts 
or  the  demands  made  upon  incumbents.  In  1868  a  feeble  attempt  was 
made  to  adjust  the  salary  to  the  importance  of  the  post  by  providing 
for  the  increase  of  certain  low  salaries,  where  the  fees  were  high;  but  the 
law  did  not  achieve  its  object,  inasmuch  as  the  amount  of  fees  collected 
often  failed  to  measure  the  importance  of  the  post.  Great  injustice 
resulted  from  the  lack  of  system  with  reference  to  remuneration. 
Before  the  reform  of  1906,  the  income  at  a  few  posts  like  London  and 
Paris  had  come  to  be  enormous,  when  the  item  of  unofficial  fees  was 
considered,  while  at  other  points,  which  were  often  undesirable  and 
unhealthy,  the  total  income  was  represented  by  salaries  as  low  as  $1,500. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  respect  to  this  question  of  the  direct  increase 
of  salaries,  there  are  some  evidences  of  a  sincere  effort  to  make  the 
service  conform  to  the  demands  made  upon  it.  Between  1856  and  1901 
there  were  added  to  the  schedule  (B)  of  salaried  and  non-trading 
ccHisuIs  220  consulates.  Salaries  were  increased  in  149  cases  to  keep 
pace  with  the  growing  importance  of  posts,  while  for  an  opposite  reason 
they  were  decreased  in  43  cases  and  the  offices  entirely  abolished  in 
80  cases.     In  addition,  21  posts,  once  dropped,  were  reestablished. 

Except  in  the  early  part  of  the  period,  commendable  action  was  also 
taken  by  the  elimination  of  offices  from  the  other  schedule  (C) — ^that 
including  salaried  consuls  permitted  to  engage  in  trading.  Starting 
with  41  offices  in  1856,  an  increase  was  effected  in  1864,  when  22  com- 
mercial agents  were  appointed  in  this  class.  From  1870  to  1895,  how- 
ever, there  were  generally  less  than  6  offices  under  schedule  C,  and  in 
1901  only  12. 

What  has  been  said  in  regard  to  schedule  B  indicates,  what  was  indeed 
a  fact,  that  the  salaried  force,  as  a  whole,  increased  numerically  dur- 
ing the  period,  which  was  a  great  advance  over  the  days  preceding 
the  reorganization  of  1856,  when  the  regular  method  of  paying  consuls 
was  by  permitting  them  to  collect  fees.  But  for  those  officers  Who  still 
collected  fees,  the  arrangements  continued  to  be  unsatisfactory, 
although  less  so  than  formerly.    Irregular  collections  and  incompletely 
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returns  were  causes  for  critidsm;  other  evils  were  invofved  in  the  col- 
lection of  unofficial  fees,  which  were  still  permitted  to  be  charged  at 
all  offices  and  sometimes  amounted  to  far  more  than  the  salaries 
attached  to  the  offices.^  There  was  less  disposition  to  remedy  matters 
of  compensation  in  connection  with  fees  than  in  other  respects,  and 
such  modifications  as  were  made  were  only  in  matters  of  detail.  With 
respect  to  trade  with  Canada,  fees  were  reduced  and  were  in  some  cases 
entirely  removed;  those  chargeable  on  American  ships  for  official  ser- 
vices were  entirely  removed ;  and  those  collected  by  consuls,  paid  by  fees, 
and  consular  agents  were  modified.  An  improvement  with  respect  to 
the  consular  agents  was  effected  in  1856,  when  their  choice  was  made 
dependent  on  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of  State.  The  agent  was, 
by  the  law  of  1856,  entitled  to  receive  the  fees  he  collected,  or  such 
amount  thereof  as  the  President  directed,  the  balance  going  to  his 
principal  officer,  who  then  found  it  possible  by  securing  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  number  of  consular  agents,  to  increase  his  own  income  at' 
the  expense  of  the  Treasury,  for  the  fees,  if  collected  through  his  own 
office,  would  have  belonged  to  the  Government.  This  method  of 
defrauding  the  Government  was  curtailed  but  not  removed  by  the  law 
of  1868,  providing  that  "all  moneys  received  for  fees  at  any  vice- 
consulate  or  consular  agency  of  the  United  States  beyond  the  sum  of 
^1,000  in  any  one  year,  and  all  moneys  received  by  any  consul  or  consul- 
general  from  consular  agencies  or  vice-consulates  in  excess  of  $i,ocx> 
in  the  aggregate  from  all  such  agencies  or  vice-consulates,  shall  be  paid 
to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States." 

The  law  of  1856  continued  an  old  abuse  in  permitting  consular  agents 
to  engage  in  trade.  Trading  consuls  were  certain  to  derive  personal 
gain  from  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  trade  secrets  of  their  rivals. 
The  evil  was  not  only  pernicious  but  extensive,  inasmuch  as,  at  the 
close  of  the  period,  the  consular  agents  were  the  most  numerous  class 
in  the  service,  constituting,  numerically,  almost  half  of  it. 

During  the  period  from  1856  to  1906  the  protection  of  the  revenue  of 
the  United  States  through  the  certification  of  invoices  became  an 
increasingly  important  function  of  the  service.  In  1863  the  law  regard- 
ing certification,  which  formerly  had  applied  only  to  articles  subject  to 
ad  valorem  duties,  was  extended  to  all  dutiable  goods,  and  various  other 
provisions  were  made  from  time  to  time  to  prevent  customs  frauds. 
But  in  spite  of  efforts  to  prevent  them,  undervaluation  frauds  continued, 
and  in  fact  still  give  considerable  concern  to  the  State  and  Treasury 
Departments.  Dr.  Jones  expresses  the  conviction*  that  the  only  means 
for  their  prevention  lies  in  the  "individual  efforts  of  the  various  consub 
in  detecting  frauds.'' 

^The  Third  Awiwtont  .Saaettyotf  fiiate  testified  (1900)  as  to  these  amounu:  "London  safely 
120.000;  Paris  probably  as  much." 
^CoHsuJar  StnUg  cf  Of  United  Siaies,  26 
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Between  the  reorganizations  of  1856  and  1906  there  was  a  particu- 
larly rapid  growth  of  the  consular  service,  due  to  the  impetus  given  by 
the  imposition  of  heavier  customs  duties  following  the  Ci^  War. 
For  the  proper  protection  of  revenue,  officers  were  stationed  at  inland 
xianufacturing  towns,  where  the  assistance  rendered  to  visiting  Ameri- 
:ans  was  sh'ght.  The  foreign  trade  meanwhile  increased  rapidly  and 
ontributed  also  to  the  growth  of  the  service.  Whereas,  in  i8s7f  there 
'ere  only  237  consular  offices,  in  1905  the  number  had  increased  to  334. 
1  neither  case  do  the  figures  denote  the  scope  of  the  service,  for  they 
>  not  include  the  consular  agents,  who  numbered  391  in  1905,  but  were 
}t  recorded  in  the  list  of  consular  officers  at  the  earlier  date.^ 
Certain  defects  in  the  service  as  it  was  constituted  from  1856  to  1906 
iicate  the  basis  for  the  reform  movement  which,  although  it  began 
ich  earlier,  did  not  bear  fruit  until  1906.  The  chief  of  the  faults 
re  these:  (i)  the  service  was  only  partially  organized  on  a  salary 
is  (often  an  inadequate  one),  and  retained  in  large  measure  the  pre- 
ting  evils  of  the  fee  system;  (2)  the  organization  was  inflexible  and 

responsive  to  the  commercial  needs  of  the  country;  (3)  ^Mt  left 
ointment  to  rest  on  political  influence,  where  it  was  most  important 

it  should  rest  on  fitness,  and  it  left  tenure  of  office  dependent  on 
ical  changes  at  home,  where  it  was  most  important  that  the  advan- 
?  of  experience  in  the  service  should *be  preserved;'**  and  (4)  there 
no  inspection  of  consular  offices.  An  act  passed  July  11,  1870, 
>rized  such  an  inspection,  and  the  effective  work  «done  by  Inspec- 
eim  resulted  in  some  remedial  legislation,  but  the  law  was  repealed 
22,  1872,  and  no  adequate  substitute  provided  until  1906. 

EFFORTS  TO  REFORM  THE  SERVICE.  EXECUTIVE  ORDERS. 

history  of  the  reform  movement  is  merely  a  repetition  of  the 
»f  Congressional  apathy  which  characterized  the  period  preceding 
rtial  reorganization  of  1856.  As  early  as  1868  the  shortcomings 
service  were  called  to  the  attention  of  Congress  by  the  Com- 
oh  Retrenchment.  Reforms  were  unsuccessfully  attempted  in 
384,  and  1886.  Finally,  in  1895,  ^  series  of  eflForts  began  which 
f  in  the  law  of  1906. 

lent  Cleveland  meanwhile  took  the  matter  into  his  own  hands 
smpted  to  introduce,  by  an  executive  order,  a  merit  system, 
plicants  for  consular  positions  had  been  examined  in  186S,  and 

/  the  Departmenl  of  StaU,  1905,    The  status  of  the  service  on  July  1. 1905,  lett  than  a 

tlm  passsL^c  of  the  reorganization  bill,  was  as  follows: 

leduie  8  (salaried  and  non- trading        Schedule  C  (salaried;  trading  permitted)! 

officers) :  Consuls 6 

CTonsuls-s^neral 58        Other  Offices  (feed;  trading  permitted) : 

Oonsuls 216  Consuls 27 

Oooiiiieix:ial  agents 11  Commercial  agents 16 

t334)  does  not  indicate  the  numerical  strength  of  the  senrioe  in  1905,  when  there 

OO  Api>oinCieei. 

suiar  S€r9i€€  of  tk€  UniUd  Siai4S.  26. 
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executive  orders  issued  by  President  Grant,  in  1872  and  1873,  pursuit 
to  the  civil  service  act  of  187 1,  resulted  in  the  examinati<m  dPa  number 
of  applicants  in  1873  and  1874,  ^^^  ^^^  reforms  were  merely  temporary. 
The  examinations  instituted  by  President  Grant  were  given  up  when 
Congress  refused  to  appropriate  for  the  Civil  Service  CommissioiL 
President  Cleveland's  order  of  September  20,  1895,  provided  for  the 
filling  of  vacancies  in  consulates  carrying  a  salary  ot  from  $1,000  to 
$2,500,  either  {a)  by  the  transfer  from  some  other  branch  of  the  State 
Department  of  a  person  qualified  by  his  training  to  fill  the  post;  or 
{b)  by  the  appointment  of  a  person  who  had  previously  rendered  satis- 
factory service  in  the  Department;  or  (c)  by  the  appointment  of  a 
person,  who,  first  having  furnished  evidence  of  character,  is  then 
selected  by  the  President  for  examination,  whereby  his  qualification 
for  the  post  is  determined.  The  Secretary  of  State  was  authorized 
to  select  the  subjects  and  prescribe  the  method  of  conducting  the 
examinations,  which  were  to  be  given  under  the  auspices  oi  a  board  of 
three  persons  selected  by  him.  President  Roosevelt,  by  an  executive 
order  dated  November  10,  1905,  extended  these  requirements  to  ail 
consulates  paying  over  $1,000,  regardless  of  the  upper  limit. 

These  orders  did  not  effect  much  improvement  in  the  service,  though 
the  officials  of  the  State  Department  have  said  that  the  character  of 
applicants  was  somewhat  improved.  Events  proved  that  the  merit  sys- 
tem could  not  be  established  solely  by  executive  order.  The  Director 
of  the  Consular  Service,  Mr.  Wilbur  J.  Carr,  at  a  hearing  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  in  1912,  told  what  happened:^ 

''When  Mr.  McKinley  became  President,  there  was  the  usual  pressure 
brought  to  bear  for  foreign  service  appointments,  with  the  result  that  fiois 
March  4,  1807  to  November  i,  1898,  it^ias  been  stated  that  238  out  of  a  total 
of  272  members'  of  the  consular  service  had  been  recalled  and  their  places 
filled  by  new  men.  The  examination  regulations  were  nominally  in  force, 
but  the  examination  in  fact  was  little  more  than  a  form." 

The  final  impetus  to  the  movement  for  legislative  reform  was  given 
by  the  business  interests  of  the  country  through  the  medium  of  chamben 
of  commerce.and  other  trade  organizations.  As  early  as  1894,  business 
men  had  begun  the  agitation  for  a  consular  service  which  would  furnish 
to  American  exporters  the  same  efficient  aid  that  the  consular  systems 
of  foreign  countries  furnished  to  rival  manufacturers  abroad.  Business 
men  appeared^before  the  Congressional  committees  dealing  with  foreign 
affairs,  presenting  alignments  for  reform  and  petitions  from  boards  of 
trade  and  similar  bodies.     Publicity  was  secured  through  the  press  and 

through  the  issuance  of  pamphlets  which  secured  a  wide  circulation, 

-" 

>Hou9e  Report  No  S40.  62  Cong..  2  sets..  IV.  p.  9. 

*Tlii8  is  approxtmately  Uie  number  of  conjtilalct  in  1S97.  Bkir  found  that  McKinley  nsde 
257  changes.  mItoietJier,  in  his  first  term;  and  Clevehmd  2SS  i  hsugi'  i,  to  bis  second  tetm  (IS»-^» 
He  also  found  that  most  of  these  changes  were  made  early  tai  the  term,  la  IS93.  aad  Moit  tht 
merit  system  was  introduced.    This  weakened  the  effect  oJP  the 
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and  the  agitation  culminated  in  a  consular  reform  convention,  held  in 
Washington  in  March  1906,  during  the  session  of  Congress  which  passed 

the  reorganization  bill. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  THE  SERVICE.  THE  LODGE  ACT.  190^ 

Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  who  as  early  as  1896  had  been  a  strong  advocate 
>f  consular  reform,  introduced  in  the  Senate  in  1905  a  bill,  drawn  by 
>ecretary  of  State  Elihu  Root  and  himself,  which  finally  passed  Con- 
[rtss  and  was  approved  by  the  President  August  5,  1906.  This  law 
mbodied  many  of  the  reforms  contemplated  for  fifty  years,  and  placed 
le  service  upon  a  good  working  basis. 

The  schedules  of  1856  were  discarded,  and  in  their  place  were  estab- 
ihed  seven  classes  of  consuls-general,  with  salaries  ranging  from  $3,000 

$i2fiQO^  and  nine  classes  of  consuls,  with  salaries  ranging  from 
,000  to  $&yOO0?  The  official  titles  adopted  in  preceding  laws  were 
ained,  except  that  the  grade  of  commercial  agent  was  abolished, 
nsuiar  agents,  it  was  provided,  might  be  appointed,  as  before,  when 
essary.  Five  consuls-general  at  large  were  authorized  to  act  as 
sectors  of  consulates,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $5,000.  These  officers 
to  be  appointed  from  the  consular  service  and,  under  the  direction  of 
Secretary  of  State,  are  to  inspect  each  consular  office  as  often  as  once 
v^eiy  two  years.  A  limitation  is  placed  upon  the  eligibility  of  for- 
;rs  for  appointment  by  the  provision  that  clerical  positions  paying 
x>  or  more  must  be  held  by  American  citizens. 
le  reason  for  the  general  increase  in  salaries  authorized  in  the  act 

be  found  in  the  section  which  accomplishes  the  much-needed 
n,  whereby  "all  fees,  official  or  unofficial,  received  by  any  officer 
?  consular  service  for  services  rendered  in  connection  with  the 

of  his  office  or  as  a  consular  officer"  are  to  be  paid  into  the 
jry  of  the  United  States.  The  "sole  and  only  compensation" 
suiar  officers  is  to  be  the  legal  salary,  with  the  single  exception 
>nsular  agents  are  to  receive  one-half  of  the  fees  paid  into  their 

but  not  more  than  $1,000.'  This  arrangement,  which  was  the 
ne^  had  been  made  uniform  by  an  executive  order  issued  in  1898 
ident  AlcKjnley.  The  new  law  required  that  notarial  services, 
>  ''unofficial,"  be  furnished  by  consular  officers  and  that  the 
remitted  to  the  Government.  Thus  the  unofficial  fees  of  all 
(except  one-half  of  those  received  by  consular  agents),  which 
I  any  cases  reached  high  amounts,  were  henceforth  to  be  paid  to 
emmen^.     The  consulates^  paid  by  fees  were  placed  on  a  salary 

nd  Paris.      These  salaries  had  been  15,000— Uie  highest  paid  in  1905.     (58  Cong..  3 
United  States  SUtutes.  ch.  1407.  p.  921.) 

ool previously  15.000. 

ation  affects  only  comparatively  few  officen.    The  fees  collected  at  only  24  agendct 
X>0  in  1912.     The  highest  was  Sonneberg.  Saze-Mciningen,  15.847.89. 
e  43  in  190S. 
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basis;  and  only  consular  agents  were  in  the  future  to  be  compensated 
by  fees.  Trading  privileges,  moreover,  were  denied  to  49  officers  who 
had  possessed  them  in  1905,  and  henceforth  could  be  exercised  only  by 
consular  agents.  The  prevention  of  fraud  in  making  official  returns 
of  fees  was  accomplished  by  providing  for  the  affixation,  on  all  docu- 
ments requiring  action  by  a  consular  officer,  of  stamps  furnished  by  the 
Department  of  State. 

Although  it  originally  provided  for  the  selection,  appointment,  and 
promotion  of  officers  in  accordance  with  a  merit  and  examination  sys- 
tem, the  act,  as  passed,  did  not  place  consular  officers  above  political 
influence.  This  end  was,  however,  in  large  measure  accomplished  by 
an  executive  order  drawn  up  by  Secretary  Root  and  promulgated  by 
President  Roosevelt  during  the  same  year,  June  27,  1906.  Consuls- 
general  and  consuls  of  the  first  seven  classes^  were  to  be  appointed  by 
promotions  from  the  lower  grades  of  the  Consular  Service  and  from 
persons  in  the  service  of  the  State  Department  with  salaries  of  j$2,ooo 
or  more,  on  the  basis  of  ability  and  efficiency  as  shown  in  these  services; 
appointments  to  the  two  lowest  grades  (8  and  9)  were  to  be  made  by 
promotion,  partially  on  the  same  basis  (ability  and  efficiency),  of  con- 
sular assistants,  vice-consuls,  deputy  consuls,  consular  agents,  student 
interpreters,  and  interpreters,  but  examinations  were  required  prior  to 
the  promotions.  The  examinations  were  also  to  be  open  to  candidates 
who  had  been  ''specially  designated  by  the  President  for  appointment 
to  the  Consular  Service  subject  to  examination."  Some  of  the  lower 
appointees  of  the  service  were  also  required  to  pass  examinations.  The 
executive  order,  as  amended,  required  "examinations  of  persons  desig- 
nated for  appointment  as  consular  assistant  or  as  student  interpreter, 
and  of  such  persons  designated  for  appointment  as  vice-consul,  deputy 
consul,  and  consular  agent,  as  shall  desire  to  become  eligible  for  pro- 
motion." 

A  board  of  examiners  for  admission  to  the  consular  service,  consisting 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  (or  such  officer  of  the  department  as  the  Presi- 
dent might  designate),  the  Director  of  the  Consular  Service,  the  Chief 
of  the  Consular  Bureau,  and  the  Chief  Exanuner  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  (or  some  person  whom  the  commission  might  designate) 
was  constituted  by  the  order  for  the  purpose  of  giving  and  determining 
the  scope  of  examinations.  These  are  both  oral  and  written,  and,  in 
addition,  a  rigid  physical  examination  is  given.  The  oral  test  aims  to 
ascertain  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  such  important  qualifications 
as  resourcefulness,  business  capacity,  judgment,  manners,  and  appear* 
ance.  The  written  test  covers  thoroughly  one  modem  language; 
international  maritime  and  commercial  law;  political  and  commercial 
geography;  arithmetic;  natural,  industrial,  and  commercial  resources 
and  commerce  of  the  United  States;  American  history,  government, 

^Salaries  from  13.000  to  $8,000. 
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and  irutitutions;  modem  European,  South  American,  and  Far  Eastern 
history;  and  political  economy.  A  high  percentage  of  failures  testifies 
to  the  rigor  of  the  requirements.  Some  of  the  applicants  have  been 
university  graduates  who  have  pursued  special  courses  with  the  service 
in  view,  while  others  have  been  Government  employes  whose  experi- 
mce  quah'fied  them  for  the  work.  The  ideal  sought  to  be  attained  was 
expressed  by  President  Roosevelt  in  these,  the  closing  words  of  the 
irder  of  1906:  '' .  .  .  Neither  in  the  designation  for  examination 
or  certification  of  appointment  will  the  political  affiliations  of  the  can- 
idate  be  considered.'' 

Although  in  191 2  only  one-quarter  of  the  employes^  in  the  service 
id  entered  following  an  examination,  the  effect  of  the  leaven  thus 
troduced  was  noticeable.  Mr.  L.  R.  Freeman,  a  journalist  who  made 
^orld  tour  at  the  close  of  the  o!d  regime  (1904-1907)  and  a  later  one 
er  the  new  order  had  been  firmly  established  (1910-1912),  reports 
it  ''the  American  consul  of  to-day  is  a  far  more  useful  Government 
vant  than  the  one  of  ten  years  ago.'*^  While  the  civil  service 
)ointees  occupy  posts  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  three  lowest 
des  of  consulates,  he  found  that  the  consuls  in  the  more  important 
cs  were  largely  "fit  survivors  of  the  old  regime." 
resident  Taft  and  Secretary  Knox  consistently  followed  the  con- 
r  policy  inaugurated  by  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Root, 
early  in  the  administration  it  was  announced  that  the  merit  system 
d  be  rigidly  applied  in  promotions  to  the  higher  grades.  Even  the 
Ion  consul-generalship,  formerly  regarded  as  a  political  appoint- 
,  was  so  handled,  the  Liverpool  consul  being  advanced  to  this 
post.  Efficiency  records  were  introduced  by  Secretary  Root, 
before  the  passage  of  the  law  in  1906,  and  promotions  were  made 
ident  upon  the  showing  made  by  consular  officers.  These  records 
enabled  appointments  to  be  made  on  a  real  merit  basis.  The 
sed  representation  of  the  Southern  States  in  the  service  was  one 
tion  of  the  non-political  tendencies  in  the  malung  of  appointments 
the  new  regime.  The  executive  order  of  1906  had  stated  that, 
veen  candidates  of  equal  merit,  appointments  were  to  be  so  made 
:ecure  propordonal  representation  of  all  the  States  and  Terri- 
and  the  effort  to  carry  out  this  order  appears  to  have  been  sin- 
r  a  Southern  representation  of  51,  in  1906,  had  risen  to  103  in 
uring  a  Republican  administration. 

(  under  eaEBuninations  prescribed  in  1895 81 

under  eaEBminations  prescribed  in  1905  and  later 146 

atter  ^rere  the  more  dfecUve  ezaminatlons.) 

19 

22 
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,  '*  TVade  ScooU  who  Capture  MUUoas,"  in  WorU^s  Work.  XXVI.  1913.  p;  201. 
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The  law  and  executive  order  of  1906  together  brought  about  a  gieac 
improvement  of  service.  Since  then  the  amendments  to  the  law  have 
been  only  in  matters  of  detail,  but  they  have  been  directed  towards 
strengthening  the  act.  The  law  of  May  ii»  1908,  effected  a  consider- 
able number  of  changes  in  the  grading  of  consulates.  Some  offices 
regarded  as  no  longer  necessary  were  closed;  new  ones  were  opened;  the 
classification  of  certain  underpaid  consuls  was  raised ;  and  in  general  an 
effort  was  made  to  make  the  service  more  nearly  correspond  to  com- 
mercial needs.  As  organized  in  1908,  except  for  a  change  in  the  loca- 
tion of  one  consulate,  the  service  has  remained  unchang^  to  date 

('913)- 
Provisions  for  clerical  services  in  consulates  have  become  more  and 

more  liberal  of  late.  The  appropriation  for  the  service  in  1908  increased 
the  number  of  consular  clerks  from  13  to  20,  and  designated  them  as 
consular  assistants.  The  number  had  been  increased  to  40  in  191 3, 
while  the  allowance  for  clerk-hire  through  the  special  fund  had  in- 
creased to  $375,000. 

In  1909,  a  Director  of  the  Consular  Service  was  appointed,  with  a 
salary  of  $4,500,  to  undertake  the  general  supervision  of  the  service, 
under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Bills  for  the  reorganization  of  the  Service  have  been  introduced  at 
almost  every  recent  session  of  Congress,  but  usually  they  have  not 
gone  beyond  the  committees  to  which  they  were  referred.  The  proj- 
ects for  reform  have  taken  various  lines.  There  is,  for  instance,  a 
continual  demand,  due  to  changing  trade  routes  and  commercial  con- 
ditions, for  the  disestablishment  of  existing  offices  and  the  creation  of 
new  ones.  Although  the  rules  of  the  State  Department  provide  that 
candidates  are  not  designated  for  examination  with  a  view  to  appoint- 
ment to  particular  posts,  but  in  order  to  determine  their  eligibility  for 
appointment  to  those  posts  in  which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Depart- 
ment, their  services  would  best  serve  the  public  interests,  it  is  never- 
theless true  that  appointments  are  made  to  a  place  and  not  to  a  grade, 
with  resulting  inelasticity.  Recent  proposed  legislation  has  aimed  to 
overcome  this  inconvenience  by  providing  that  appointments  should  be 
to  grades,  so  that  the  President  would  be  empowered,  without  waitmg 
for  the  salary  appropriation  in  connection  with  a  specific  post,  to  assign 
a  graded  officer  to  a  new  position.  A  change  by  promotion  under  the 
present  law  requires  from  one  to  five  years. 

An  insistent  demand  has  been  directed  towards  the  enactment  into 
law  of  an  examination  and  merit  system  of  appointment,  similar  to 
that  worked  out  in  executive  orders.  Until  Congress  takes  this  action 
it  remains  possible  for  an  executive  order  to  reestablish,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  the  system  that  prevailed  prior  to  1906.  With  the  assurance 
that  promotion  was  and  would  remain  on  the  basis,  not  of  political 
influence  l>ut  of  merit  alone,  consular  officers  would  be  inipired*  to 
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renewed  diligence.  This  assurance  has  not  been  absolute,  even  in  the 
recent  past,  and  many  consuls'have  retired  because  of  a  conviction  that 
influence  which  they  did  not  possess  was  necessary  to  secure  appoint- 
ment to  the  more  important  posts.  Proposed  legislation  has  also 
>rohibited  consideration  of  the  political  affiliations  of  candidates. 

All  of  these  proposals  are  aimed  to  conserve  the  good  results  achieved 
»y  executive  orders  promulgated  as  temporary  expedients  to  overcome 
he  deficiencies  of  legislation.  The  improvements  in  the  service  have 
imedied  many  preexisting  evils,  and  consular  reform  has  receded  from 
le  iime^light  of  1906  to  make  way  for  public  matters  of  greater  urgency. 
(though  it  is  more  difficult  to  awaken  public  sentiment  for  the  main- 
nance  of  an  advance  once  achieved  than  it  is  to  arouse  an  active  oppo- 
ion  to  glaring  public  evils,  American  trade  organizations  are  not 
owing  consular  questions  to  pass  unnoticed,  as  is  evidenced  by  the 
)ort  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  the  improvement 
the  foreign  service,  submitted  in  1912.^ 

ORGANIZATION  AND  SUPERVISION  OF  THE  SERVICE  IN  1913. 

he  service  as  reorganized  is  outlined  by  table  81,  which  states  the 
iber  of  Consuls-General  and  Consuls  by  classes  and  gives  the  salary 
officials  of  each  class  in  1912.'^ 

E  81. — Number  by  classes  and  salaries  paid  United  States  consuls'general  and  consuls^  iQi2. 


No. 

Salary. 

No. 

Salary. 

Coosuis-General : 
Cfium  T 

2 
6 
8 
12 
17 
9 
3 

112,000 
8,000 
6,000 
5,500 
4,500 
3,500 
3,000 

Consuls: 

ClassI 

1 
1 
9 
14 
22 
34 
55 
60 
45 

18,000 
6,000 
5,000 
4,500 
4,000 
3,500 
3,000 
2,500 
2,000 

II 

Ill 

IV 

V 

II 

III. 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VI 

▼  A  X  •  •    •^   •    •    • 

VIII 

IX 

Iditian  to  these  16  grades,  there  are  13  other  classes  of  employes 
srvice,  with  the  following  designations :  Consul-general  at  large, 
d  deputy  consul-general,  vice  consul-general,  deputy  consul- 
vice  and  deputy  consul,  vice  consul,  deputy  consul,  consular 
>nsular  asssitant,  interpreter,  student  interpreter,  marshal,  and 

arying;  functions  exercised  by  these  officers  are  scarcely  indi- 

their  ^tles.    To  each  of  the  consuls-general  at  large  a  definite 

is    assigned,  and  he  must  visit  every  consulate  within  his 


840.  62  Cong.,  2  sess.    This  report  also  contains  a  history  of  the 
t,  sample  examination  qnestions.  etc. 

of  StaU.  Oct.  15.  1912.  pp.  26-27. 
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district  at  least  biennially.  Consuls-general  at  large  may  also  bt  util- 
izedy  when  the  President  has  reason  to  believe  the  business  of  any 
consulate  is  being  improperly  conducted,  to  supplant  a  consul-general 
or  consul  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  ninety  days,  during  which  the 
official  supplanted  is  under  suspension. 

Consuls-general  are  in  reality  merely  consuls  with  a  special  dtle.^ 
Ordinarily  there  is  only  one  consul-general  in  a  country,  although  there 
are  8  exceptions  to  this  rule.'  The  consul-general,  when  there  is  one,  is 
usually  located  in  a  large  city  and  theoretically  has  supervision  over 
the  consulates  located  in  specified  surrounding  districts.  This  super- 
vision, which  extends  to  the  enforcement  of  consular  regulations,  and 
is  maintained  only  through  the  medium  of  correspondence,  is  in  large 
measure  a  nominal  one.  In  the  case  of  7  consuls-general  whose  duties 
are  light,  economy  has  dictated  a  union  of  diplomatic  and  consular 
functions  in  the  same  official. 

Consuls  are  much  more  numerous  than  officers  with  the  higher  title 
and  possess  the  same  powers,  except  in  so  far  as  the  latter  have  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  former.  In  each  of  the  47  foreign  nations  in  which  there 
is  an  American  consular  officer,  an  official  of  the  grade  of  consul  is 
stationed,  and  in  9  relatively  unimportant  countries  there  is  no  consular 
officer  with  a  higher  title. 

Vice  consuls-general  and  vice-consuls  are  always  attached  to  the 
office  of  a  consul-general  or  consul,  and  in  no  case  have  charge  of 
independent  offices,  except  in  the  absence  of  their  superiors.  Their 
appointment  is  made  by  the  latter,  subject,  however,  to  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  They  have  no  specified  duties  to  perform 
and  are  vested  with  no  powers  when  the  superior  officer  is  at  his  post. 
In  many  places  it  is  difficult  to  secure  American  citizens  to  fill  these 
positions,  and  although  Americans  are  favored,  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  foreigners  must  be  appointed.  While  no  salary  attaches 
to  the  vice-consular  office,  when  the  chief  officer  is  at  his  post,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  employ  these  officials  as  clerks.  When  the  consul-general 
or  consul  is  obliged  to  leave  his  post,  the  compensation  of  his  subordi- 
nate is  usually  fixed  by  mutual  agreement,  and  in  the  absence  of  an 
agreement  one-half  of  the  officer's  salary  is  paid  to  the  substitute. 

Deputy  consuls-general  and  deputy  consuls  are  officers  of  even  less 
rank,  who  may  perform  consular  duties,  usually  of  a  routine  character, 
either  in  the  presence  or  absence  of  their  superior,  but  under  his  super- 
vision. They  are  never  qualified  to  take  complete  charge  of  an  office. 
They  are  appointed  in  the  same  way  as  are  vice-consular  officers,  and 
no  special  allowance  is  made  for  their  compensation,  but  they  are 
usually  employed  as  clerks.    At  most  posts  the  duties  to  be  performed 

^Van  Dyne*  Our  Por$ign  Service,  130. 

'Belgium  has  2;  China  5;  France  2;  Germany  6;  British  Dominions  12;  Japan  2;  Mestoo  2; 
Turkey  4. 
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admit  of  the  combination  of  the  vice  and  deputy  functions  in  a  single 
officer. 

Consular  agents  are  stationed  at  outlying* posts,  within  the  various 
consular  districts,  and  are  responsible  to  the  consul-general  or  consul 
in  charge.  With  the  Government  they  have  no  direct  relations.  Their 
appointment  is  made  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  vice  and  deputy 
:)fficers  and  the  same  requirement  obtains  with  respect  to  the  appoint- 
nent  of  Americans. 

The  consular  assistants,  appointed  only  after  examination,  and 
emovable  only  for  failure  to  perform  their  duties,  which  are  clericsd 
1  nature,  receive  salaries  ranging  from  $1,000  to  $i,8cx)/  depending 

1  length  of  service. 

The  interpreters,  who  are  stationed  chiefly  in  Oriental  countries,^ 
ceive  salaries  ranging  from  $8cx>  to  $3,650.  Of  these,  19  have  been 
omoted  from  the  corps  of  student  interpreters.  Of  the  latter,  there 
t  22,  located  in  China,  Japan,  and  Turkey,  who  are  appointed  only 
er  examination  and  receive  a  compensation  of  $1,000.  Both  inter- 
ters  and  student  interpreters  sometimes  also  hold  minor  appoint- 
nts*  in  the  service,  while  they  are  serving  as  interpreters  or  carrying 
the  studies  which  will  eventually  fit  them  for  their  work.  A  rela- 
ly  small  number  of  promotions  have  been  made  of  consular  assist- 
:  and  interpreters  to  higher  positions. 

Tarshals  serving  in  China  and  Turkey  afe  connected  with  the  con- 
r  courts  maintained  in  those  countries. 

le  general  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  State  over  this  force  of 
>nal  ''trade  scouts"  is  exercised  more  specifically  by  the  Director 

2  Consular  Service.  The  Consular  Bureau,  with  a  chief  and  assis- 
chief,  handles  the  consular  correspondence  of  an  administrative 
cter,  while  other  correspondence  is  handled  through  four  divisions, 
n  charge  of  certain  geographical  areas.  The  Division  of  Informa- 
repares  and  distributes  to  the  service  commercial  and  other  cor- 
idence  and  documents  in  connection  with  foreign  relations, 
oreign  trade  advisers  maintain  an  o0ice,  formerly  known  as  the 
J    of  Trade  Relations,   and   prepare  instructions  to  consular 

for  reports  to  be  printed  by  the  Department  of  Commerce, 
and  transmit  such  reports,  when  received,  to  the  latter  Depart- 
ad  to  other  branches  of  the  Government,  and  compile  commercial 
ition    for   the  State  Department.    The  connection  with  the 

of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  in  the  Department  of 
rce,  w^hich  in  the  first  place  makes  requests  for  reports  on  certain 

and   later  publishes  the  reports  received,  is  maintained  in  this 

correspoiidence  with  consular  officers  being  handled  through 
e  Department. 

::biiia,  Japan*  Siberia,  Syria,  Korea,  Persia*  Moroooo,  Egypt,  and  Turkey, 
is  vice  or  deputy  offioen,  or  ai  manhals. 
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The  instruction  of  consub  begins  in  Washington.  Secretary  Root, 
who  was  a  zealous  advocate  of  efficiency  in  the  service,  transformed 
this  proceeding  from  a  mere  formality  into  an  educational  course. 

Once  at  his  post,  the  official  is  governed  by  the  Consular  Regulations, 
first  issued  by  the  Department  in  1838,^  and  reissued  from  time  to  time. 
''General  and  Special  Consular  Instructions''  are  issued  at  frequent 
intervals  in  the  shape  of  circulars,  digests  of  which  have  been  pub- 
lished. In  addition  to  the  direction  thus  exercised  from  Washington, 
consular  officers  are  subject  to  the  ''general  supervision''  of  the  Ameri- 
can ambassador,  minister,  or  charge  d'affaires  in  the  country  where 
they  are  stationed. 

EXTRATERRITORIAL  AND  OTHER  FUNCTIONS  OF  CONSULS. 

Only  those  functions  of  consular  officers  which  relate  to  commercial 
matters,  which  indeed  are  their  chief  concern,  are  to  be  discussed  here, 
and  those  which  represent  the  earlier  conception  of  the  purpose  of  the 
service  require  but  brief  mention.  Consular  officers  have  had,  from 
the  earliest  times,  certain  duties  with  respect  to  the  safety  of  American 
citizens  either  traveling  or  resident  abroad.  They  are  expected  to 
maintain  and  promote  all  rightful  interests  of  Americans,  affording 
them  such  protection  as  they  are  by  treaty  and  usage  entitled  to.  At 
the  principal  consular  offices  a  register  of  the  American  citizens  resident 
in  the  districts,  on  the  basis  of  which  certificates  of  registration  are 
issued,  facilitates  the  work  of  protection.  For  travelers  in  certain 
jurisdictions,  passports  are  issued  or  viseed. 

The  extraterritorial  functions  devolving  upon  consuls  bear  a  definite 
relation  to  the  protection  of  American  citizens,  and  are  of  great  com- 
mercial importance.  Extraterritoriality  is  an  ancient  right,  claimed 
by  Christians  in  non-Christian  countries,  by  virtue  of  the  differences  in 
morals,  customs,  and  institutions  between  the  Christian  and  non- 
Christian  countries.  It  involves  immunity  from  the  law  of  the  latter 
in  favor  of  the  law  of  the  former,  which  is  controlling  as  regards  persons 
from  Christian  countries.  Consular  courts  are  the  medium  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  rights  of  extraterritoriality.  The  right,  which  is 
granted  only  by  treaty,  involves  a  varying  degree  of  power.  The 
United  States  has  usually  sought  to  secure  jurisdiction  not  only  over 
suits  between  Americans,  but  over  all  suits  in  which  an  American 
citizen  is  defendant.  This  jurisdiction  includes  civil  cases  and  some- 
times extends  to  criminal  actions  as  well.  Extraterritorial  rights  were 
first  secured  with  the  Barbary  powers,'  when  the  sole  reason  for  the 
demand  of  such  rights  was  the  importance  of  our  commerce  with  those 

^Early  instructions  were  issued  at  infrequent  intervals  in  the  form  of  circulars,  but  there  was 
little  actual  direction  of  the  service.  Secretary  Livingston,  in  I833,  issued  a  short  and  incomplete 
set  of  regulations  in  an  effort  to  make  consular  procedure  more  uniform  and  the  cooceptioD  of 
duties  more  definite. 

'Between  1795  and  1836,  with  Algiers.  Tunis.  Tripoli,  and  Morocco. 
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nations.  Subsequently,  extraterritorial  rights  were  secured  by  treaties 
with  a  number  of  other  countries/  and  are  still  exercised  in  Borneo^ 
China,  Korea,  Siam»  Turkey,' Persia,  Tripoli,  Morocco,  and  Muscat. 
The  judicial  functions  thus  exercised  by  consular  officers  necessitate^ 
as  indeed  the  rules  of  the  Board  of  Examiners  now  require,  that 
ippointees  to  posts  in  those  Oriental  countries  where  consular  courts 
re  held  shall  be  familiar  with  at  least  the  rudiments  of  law. 
Consular  officers  are  not  concerned  alone  with  the  laws  relating  to 
mencan  citizens  abroad,  but  are  also  charged  with  assisting  in  the 
iforcement  of  certain  other  laws.  Of  great  importance  are  their  duties 
th  respect  to  the  public  revenue  laws,  which  relate  to  the  certification 
invoices  covering  merchandise  valued  at  more  than  $100  and  shipped 
the  United  States.  Their  dudes  somerimes  also  involve  the  certifi- 
ion  of  landing  certificates,  which  testify  to  the  entry  into  foreign 
ntries  of  goods  coming  from  the  United  States  in  bond.  The  dis- 
rge  of  the  bond  by  the  presentation  of  the  landing  certificate 
ives  the  payment  of  duty  in  the  United  States.  Moreover,  returned 
mean  merchandise  is  exempt  from  duty  in  the  United  States,  if  its 
acter  is  properly  certified  to  by  the  consular  officer. 
>nsuiar  officers  are  also  concerned  with  the  enforcement  of  the  im- 
atjon  laws  through  their  endeavors  to  prevent  the  emigration 
\  the  countries  where  the  consuls  are  stationed)  of  persons  belong- 
the  excluded  classes.  When  they  learn  of  the  emigration  of  such 
IS  they  immediately  notify  Washington.  Medical  representativse 
t  Public  Health  Service  are  stationed  at  various  consulates  for 
specdon  of  persons  departing  for  the  United  States, 
onnection  with  the  merchant  marine,  consuls  possess  important 
^ns.  Consuls  ship  and  discharge  American  seamen,  provide  relief 
nsportation  for  those  that  are  destitute,  settle  disputes  between 
;  and  seamen,  investigate  charges  of  insubordination,  and  send 
;rs  home  for  trial.  When  American  vessels  are  stranded,  con- 
Beers  render  such  assistance  as  they  can,  and  in  the  absence  of 
ter  or  other  properly  qualified  person,  take  charge  of  wrecks  and 
when  permitted  to  do  so  by  law  or  treaty.  In  the  performance 
Juries  ipvith  respect  to  the  conduct  of  ships  in  port  and  the  legal 
af  the  persons  aboard,  the  consuls  are  assisted  by  the  law 
that  ships'  papers  be  left  with  the^ii  while  vessels  are  in  port. 
>rotecz  the  health  of  American  seamen  and  assist  in  keeping 
:>iTi  American  seaports  in  two  ways:  first,  by  issuing  to  vessels 
>r  the  United  States  bills  of  health  certifying  to  the  condition 
t,  vessel,  crew,  passengers,  and  cargo,  with  respect  to  health 
iry   matters;  and  second,  by  making  weekly  reports  of  the 

30);    Nfnscat  (1833);  China  (1844);  Borneo  (1850);  Siam   (1856);  Persia  (1856); 
2M(aL<ia«a»car  (1867);  Samoa  (1878);  Korea  (1882);  ZanzilMir  (1886);  and  Tonga 


uced  oourts  at  Constantinople  and  Cairo. 
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sanitary  and  health  conditions  of  the  foreign  ports  where  they  are 
stationed.  On  the  outbreak  of  any  epidemic  or  of  a  contagious  disease, 
these  reports  are  made  immediately  by  telegraph  or  cable. 

ACTIVITIES  OF  CONSULAR  SERVICE  IN  PROMOTING  TRADE. 

The  chief  commercial  functions  of  the  consul  are  those  rdating  to  the 
promotion  of  the  foreign  trade.  Although  this  aspect  of  the  service 
is  of  comparatively  recent  origin  and  represents  a  gradual  growdi, 
it  has  received  a  more  extended  development  than  any  other,  and  is 
now  recognized  as  by  far  the  most  important  consular  function.^  The 
United  States  was  foiinerly  less  anxious  to  follow  the  example  set  by 
England  and  France  and  make  the  American  consul  an  "envoy  of 
trad^''  because  American  manufacturers  were  not  interested  in  the 
foreign  market.  Even  now  the  complaint  is  made  that  American 
business  men  are  unappredative  of  the  possibilities  of  foreign  trade. 
The  consul-general  at  Birmingham,  England,  reported*  in  1912  that 
American  manufacturers  have  a  reputation,  in  times  of  industrial 
acdvity,  for  neglecring  foreign  markets  in  two  ways:  (i)  by  careless 
inspection,  due  to  the  rush  in  getting  orders  out;  and  (2)  by  meeting 
:he  domesdc  demand  first  and  pursuing  dilatory  methods  with  respea 
to  the  foreign  trade.  A  further  reason  for  the  failure  to  utilize  Amer- 
ican consuls  in  promoting  trade  lay  in  the  fact  that  much  of  the  expon 
trade  has  consisted  in  raw  materials  and  agricultural  products  which 
readily  found  a  market  without  the  stimulus  of  consular  assistance. 
That  situation  has  largely  changed,  and  the  consular  service  is  meas- 
uring up  to  the  consequent  demands  made  upon  it. 

Trade  promotion  is  facilitated  by  the  collection  and  compilation 
of  statistical  and  other  data.  The  statistics  which  were  at  first  col* 
lected  did  not  relate  directly  to  trade  and  were  for  the  benefit,  not  of 
American  exporters,  but  of  various  government  departments,  such  as 
the  Treasury  Department,  which  required  information  concerning 
foreign  prices  to  assist  it  in  the  levying  of  import  duties. 

Prior  to  the  law  of  1856,  consuls  had  been  utilized  for  the  collection  of 
commercial  information,  which  appeared  in  three  digests  of  commertial 
regulations  in  foreign  ports,  and  in  a  series  of  reports  treating  of  the 
conrnierdal  relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreign  countries. 
The  three  digests,  published  in  181 9, 1824,  and  1833-36,  were  designed 
to  facilitate  the  trade  thus  carried  on.  The  series  of  reports  referred 
to,  although  not  primarily  intended  to  aid  commerce,  but  rather  to 
get  foreign  prices  for  the  Customs  Service  and  commercial  information 
which  would  assist  Congress  in  tariff  legislaticm,  developed,  however» 
into  the  annual  volume  of  Commercial  Relations^  which  became  a  useful 
publication  in  the  interests  of  trade  promoticm.    Not  until  1842,  under 

'Van  Dyoe,  Om  FerWfn  StnU§,  157. 
^IkuhOmmU^  &md  Tnds  Rifarts,  W,  1912.  p.  IMS. 
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the  secretaryship  of  Daniel  Webster^  was  a  **  recognized  use- '^  made  of 
the  reports  of  the  foreign  service  in  the  preparation  of  this  publication. 
Even  after  that  time  the  reports  of  the  customs  office  and  foreign  and 
domestic  statistical  publications  continued  to  be  the  chief  sources  from 
which  the  volumes  were  compiled. 

Although  four  volumes  were  issued,  covering  the  year  1855,  the  first 
of  the  Commercial  Relations  volumes  proper  was  that  issued  for  1856, 
pursuant  to  the  reorganization  act.  One  of  the  four  volumes  published 
in  1855  reproduced  for  the  first  time  the  text  of  the  consular  reports, 
ivhich  came  to  occupy  more  and  more  space  in  the  volumes  thereafter 
)ubUshed  aimually,  until,  beginning  in  1869,  they  comprised  the  whole. 
These  reports  were  at  first  cpmparatively  ineffective,  because  the  nature 
f  the  information  to  be  submitted  was  left  to  the  discretion  of  each 
3nsular  officer.  A  beginning  in  the  direction  of  uniformity  was.  made 
)  1871,  and  following  the  issuance  of  the  Consular  Regulations  of  1874, 
eater  emphasis  was  placed  upon  reports  concerning  trade  with  the 
m'ted  States.  There  has  been  a  marked  change  in  the  character  of 
e  volumes  since  1890  in  the  direction  of  making  the  avowed  object 
their  publication  the  provision  of  such  information  as  would  assist 
nerican  manufacturers  and  exporters  in  developing  foreign  commerce. 
The  consular  reports  incorporated  in  the  annual  volumes,  and  in 
jr  successors,  the  monthly  and  daily  reports,  involve  general  reviews 
trade  conditions  in  foreign  countries,  submitted  by  the  chief  con- 
ir  officers  in  each,  and  detailed  statements  of  local  conditions  by 
rials  in  charge  of  smaller  districts.  These  reports  indicate  what 
1  of  goods  the  people  of  the  locality  want,  how  shipments  should  be 
ced,  the  demand  for  American  products  during  the  previous  year, 
reasons  why  it  has  not  been  larger,  and  the  means  by  which  it  may 
icreased.  They  state,  moreover,  the  general  business  conditions  and 
tsh  statistics  of  trade  with  the  United  States  and  other  countries, 
le  last  annual  volume  appeared  in  1909.  The  following  year,  when 
ecretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
mited  edition  authorized  minimized  the  usefulness  of  the  reporty 
I  he  moreover  characterized  as  'Mittle  known  and  comparatively 
:iced  by  the  public,"  and  as  being  of  'Moubtful  value"  in  view  of 
prompt  publicity  given  through  the  Daily  Consular  and  Trade 
ts,  the  implied  recommendadon  was  immediately  acted  upon,  and 
Lture  publication  of  the  annual  volume  was  ordered  to  be  dis- 
ued. 

il  1 879,  consular  reports  were  published  only  in  the  annual  vol- 
except  that  short  abstracts  were  from  time  to  time  given  to 
ss.  In  that  year,  however,  the  first  of  a  number  of  miscellaneous 
issued,  dealing  with  trade,  labor,  and  industrial  conditions 

ijones.  Consular  Strvicc  of  the  United  SiaUs,  62. 
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in  Europe.  In  1880  the  first  direct  demand  made  upon  the  State 
Department  by  manufacturers  for  aid  from  the  Consular  Service  came 
from  cotton  manufacturers,  who  requested  information  concerning 
the  foreign  market  for  cotton  products.  Chambers  of  commerce 
forced  upon  Congress  the  consideration  of  a  more  frequent  publication 
and  distribution  of  consular  reports,  and  during  the  same  year  their 
issuance  monthly  was  authorized.  This  aroused  an  increasai  activity 
in  the  State  Department,  and  among  the  consular  officers  as  well. 
In  1910,  long  after  daily  reports  had  come  into  existence,  the  monthly 
reports,  which  contained  no  other  matter  than  that  appearing  in  the 
more  freiquent  and  more  serviceable  edition,  were  discontinued.  Daily 
Consular  and  Trade  Reports  were  first  published  in  January  1 898  as  a 
resultof  a  demand  for  more  frequent  information  on  the  part  of  business 
men.  Beginning  with  the  year  1906,  the  daily  reports  have  contained, 
under  the  heading  '^Foreign  Opportunities,"  information  as  to  the 
specific  wants  of  foreign  buyers  which  American  exporters  can  immedi- 
ately make  an  effort  to  supply.  From  1910  to  1912,  the  edition  grew 
from  10,000  to  20,000,  the  Umit  permitted  by  law,  and  the  demand 
was  still  greater  than  could  be  supplied.  Special  Consular  Repoffs  are 
issued  from  time  to  time.  Suggestive  titles  of  recent  publications  in 
this  series  are:  *' Winning  Foreign  Markets,  containing  suggestions  for 
extension  of  trade  by  American  manufacturers  and  expcHters,"  and 
*' Commercial  Courts  in  Europe." 

As  new  opportunities  for  service  in  the  dissemination  of  commercial 
information  have  presented  themselves,  a  disposition  has  been  shown 
to  measure  up  to  the  possibilities.  The  most  efficient  informati<Mial 
service  now  rendered  is  probably  that  of  the  confidential  bulletins  and 
circulars,  which  are  sent  out  only  to  those  business  men  who  have  facili- 
ties and  equipment  to  perform  the  service  required.  The  information, 
distributed  only  in  this  confidential  way,  is  often  received  from  abroad 
by  cable  and  transmitted  to  American  business  men  with  all  possible 
expedition.  During  the  fiscal  year  191 2,  a  total  of  139  of  these  bulle- 
tins was  issued,  deahng  with  a  variety  of  subjects  limited  only  by  the 
demands  of  trade  the  world  over.  The  data  collected  by  consular 
officers  are  published  in  still  other  forms,  such  as  the  "  Foreign  TariflF 
Notes,"  "The  Tariff  Series,"  "The  Worid  Trade  Directory,"  "Packing 
for  Export,"  and  "Factors  in  Foreign  Trade." 

In  numerous  personal  ways  service  to  commercial  interests  is  ren- 
dered by  American  consular  officers,  who  may  be  reached  directly 
through  the  mails.  In  their  offices  they  keep  lists  of  the  representa- 
tives of  American  firms  located  in  their  districts,  which  enable  them  to 
bring  together  prospective  buyers  and  sellers.  Salesmen,  moreover, 
are  given  personal  introductions  to  the  trade  abroad.  Through  con- 
ferences with  business  men,  consuls  render  efficient  personal  service 
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while  on  visits  to  the  United  States.  A  few  enterprising  consuls  have, 
on  their  own  initiative,  exploited  American  products  through  the 
maintenance  of  reading  rooms,  information  bureaus,  and  exhibits  of 
samples. 

In  connection  with  the  expositions  and  exhibitions  which  are  held 
from  time  to  rime  in  various  countries,  consular  officers  render  useful 
service.  Besides  extending  to  American  manufacturers  an  official  invi- 
tation to  participate,  these  officers  furnish  specific  information  as  to  the 
rules  and  regulations  governing  exhibits. 

Thus  far  the  discussion  of  consular  aid  to  foreign  trade  has  related 
solely  to  exports,  but  in  the  matter  of  imports  it  is  also  possible  for  the 
service  to  be  of  assistance.  In  past  years  a  serious  situation  developed, 
which  not  only  diminished  the  public  revenues,  but  nullified  the  efforts 
made  by  American  importers  to  compete  with  foreign  firms  in  the 
home  market.  Undervaluation  frauds  were  perpetrated,  whereby 
foreign  dealers  paid  but  a  low  customs  duty  in  shipping  to  their  branch 
houses  in  the  United  States,  while  invoices  furnished  American  buyers 
bore  the  actual  selling  price  of  the  goods  and,  under  an  ad  valorem  duty 
system,  paid  a  higher  import  tax.  Thus  the  foreign  firm  in  the  United 
States  was  able  to  undersell  the  American  rival  dealing  in  the  same 
goods.  A  method  of  detecting  undervaluations,  which  was  developed 
in  1897  by  the  American  consuls  in  the  lace  and  textile  districts  of 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  was  subsequently  extended  to  other  man- 
ufactures, and  while  revenue  frauds  still  require  the  attention  both 
of  the  Customs  and  the  Consular  Services,  an  appreciable  improve- 
ment has  been  made  through  the  more  efficient  conduct  of  invoice 
certification.  Consular  aid  to  the  importing  branch  of  foreign  trade  is 
not  limited  to  the  prevention  of  customs  frauds.  Buyers  sent  abroad 
secure  the  personal  assistance  of  the  consul,  and  the  reports  which  the 
latter  makes  inform  importers  of  the  industrial  conditions  in  foreign 
countries  and  of  the  products  which  may  be  purchased  there. 

Business  men  testify  to  the  value  of  the  service  rendered  by  con- 
sular officers  in  many  ways.  Letters  of  appreciation  addressed  to  the 
Departments  at  Washington,  the  ever-growing  demand  for  consular 
reports,  editorials  in  trade  journals,  action  of  trade  bodies/  the  demand 
that  the  efficient  service  that  has  been  developed  be  conserved  by  the 
enactment  of  adequate  legislation,  all  bear  witness  to  the  influence  which 
the  service  has  had  in  the  development  of  the  American  foreign  trade. 
Consuls  can  neither  create  nor  maintain  trade;  they  can  at  most  only 
facilitate  it.  Their  services  are  particularly  effective  in  the  establish- 
ment of  commercial  relations  for  the  first  time  in  a  specific  line  or  a 
new  district,  but  after  the  beginning  is  once  made  the  manufacturers' 
representatives  are  in  a  far  better  position  than  is  the  consul  to  expand 
the  trade  thus  established.  It  is  obvious  that  little  assistance  .can  be 
rendered  by  the  service  unless  there  is  in  the  first  place  a  keen  desire 
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on  the  part  of  American  manufactmen  to  enter  the  fefeign  ma^, 
finding  expression  in  effective  methods  of  exploitation. 

On  the  basis  of  lepGes  which  he  obtained  from  a  questionnaire  sent 
to  representative  manufacturing  exporteiSy  Dr.  Jones  concluded  that 
indifference  to  the  foreign  trade  and  the  failure  of  exporters  to  take 
advantage  of  the  assistance  offered,  often  evidenced  by  their  employ- 
ment of  foreign  conunission  hous^  were  factors  which  limited  the  aid 
that  could  be  rendered;  but  that,  on  the  other  hand,  ''it  is  shown  from 
conspicuous  examples  that  when  the  exporter  has  the  determination  to 
enter  the  foreign  market,  and  is  ready  to  accept  the  aid  of  the  consuls, 
great  aid  can  be,  and  as  a  rule  is,  given  by  diese  ag^ts.'*  There  is 
every  indicati<m  that  in  the  decade  which  has  elap^d  since  this  con- 
clusion was  reached  the  efficiency  and  practical  usefulness  of  the  Con- 
sular Service  have  both  markedly  increased. 
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The  shipping  policy  of  a  nation  can  be  determined  only  by  an  exami- 
ion  of  the  attitude  of  the  Government  towards  numerous  questions 
iting  to  the  construction  and  operation  of  ships.  It  seems  wise  to 
sider  separately  the  various  elements  that  make  up  this  policy, 
lie  the  earlier  policies  will  be  considered  first,  no  strict  chronological 
tment  can  be  given,  although  related  elements  will  be  considered, 
be  sequence  of  their  occurrence.  The  account  will  end  ynth  the 
elation  of  the.  whole  by  pointing  out  the  effect  of  the  various  gov-? 
lental  activities  and  laws. 

DISCRIMINATIW;  DITTIES  AND  SHIPPING  REQ|PROCnY.> 

ipping  questions  were  among  the  earliest  problems  to  occupy  the 
tion  of  the  first  Congress.  The  perils  of  war  and  the  inability  of 
ovemment  of  the  Confederation  to  regulate  commerce  had  caused 
ican  shipping  to  fall  '"into  decay  and  involved  thousands  in  the 
t  distress. ''^  Congress  quickly  responded  to  appeals  for  help, 
rst  provisions  in  aid  of  shipping  were  contained  in  the  tariff  act  of 
,  1789,  the  second  act  passed  by  the  first  Congress,  which  pro> 
for  a  discrimination  against  foreign  shipping  by  giving  a  reduc- 
the  duties  on  goods  brought  to  the  United  States  in  American 
The  colonists  had  been  accustomed  to  such  legisladon,  for  dis- 
tting  duties  were  authorized  in  most  of  the  colonial  charters,  and 
ties  had  been  utilized  even  by  one  colony  against  another.  The 
wias^  moreover,  in  accord  with  the  mercantile  policy  of  Emo- 
tions and  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  necessity. 


sm/ra»  diAp.  xli.  in  which  this  subject  is  discuMed  briefly  by  Dr.  Hucbner  In 
Tariff  ProvlsioiiB  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Foreisn  Trade  of  the  United  States.*' 
n  State  PaLperi.  Commeru  and  Narigatum,  I,  6. 

er.  Gop^rmwmeni  PoiUy  im  aid  ofAmerUam  Sk^P^itHmg  (A  theaii.  Univcfilty  of  Vmm^ 
idelpbia.  1911). 
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The  tariff  6i  1789  provided  a  reducdcm  cS  10  per  cent  in  the  duties 
levied  on  imports,  ifdien  the  goods  were  brought  in  American  ships,  and 
this  principle  was  retained  as  a  constituent  element  oi  American 
shipping  policy  for  a  quarter  century.  In  the  tariff  of  1794  the  form, 
but  not  the  nature,  of  the  discrimination  was  changed,  when  the  duties 
named  in^the  tariff  were  made  applicable  to  goods  imported  in  American 
.ships,  while  a  10  per  cent  increase  was  provided  iot  commodities 
arriving  in  foreign  bottoms.  In  this  form,  discriminating  customs 
duries  have  been  provided  in  almost  all  subsequent  tariff  laws,  although^ 
pracdcally  speaking,  they  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  operative. 

The  discriminarion  given  the  import  trade  from  the  Orient  was 
greater.  Deprived  of  the  opportunides  of  commerce  with  British 
colonies  which  they  had  theretofore  enjoyed,  American  merchants 
turned  to  the  Orient  to  trade  unrestricted  by  navigation  laws.  The 
first  tariff  act  encouraged  this  trade  by  making  the  duty  upon  tea  (then 
the  principal  East  India  commodity  imported  into  the  United  States), 
when  brought  direct  from  China  or  India  in  American  ships,  hom  6  to 
20  cents  per  pound,  while  the  same  tea  imported  in  Ainerican  ships 
via  Europe  was  required  to  pay  from  8  to  26  cents  and,  if  in  foreigD 
ships,  from  1 5  to  45  cents.  Upon  all  other  Oriental  products,  imported 
in  foreign  ships,  an  ad  valorem  duty  of  12.5  per  cent  was  levied,  which 
was  almost  double  the  rate  on  similar  goods  imported  in  American 
bottoms.  These  discriminations  were  sufficient  to  exclude  foreign 
shipping  from  the  Oriental  import  trade.  Similar  provisions  were 
incorporated  in  tariff  laws  undl  as  late  as  1830.  In  1832  teas  brou^t 
directly  from  the  Orient  in  American  vessels  were  placed  on  the  free 
list,  and  in  1842  a  10  per  cent  discrimination  in  the  duries  was  provided 
against-Oriental  goods  brought  in  foreign  vessels.  From  1862  to  1882 
a  ID  per  cent  addirional  duty  was  levied  on  eastern  cargoes  shipped 
from  west  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 

Discriminarion  of  another  sort,  proposed  by  James  Madison  and 
adopted  July  20,  1789,  in  the  third  act  of  the  first  Congress,  involved 
the  tonnage  duries  levied  upon  ships  arriving  at  the  ports  of  the  United 
States.  A  decided  preference  was  given  to  American  shipping,  and  a 
considerable  preference  also  to  vessels  built  in  the  United  States  but 
partly  owned  by  foreigners.  The  tonnage  duries  were  as  follows:  On 
vessels  built  and  owned  in  America  and  on  fordgn-built  vessels  owned 
by  Americans,  on  and  after  May  29, 1789, 6  cents;  on  vesseb  thereafter 
built  in  the  United  States  but  partly  or  wholly  owned  by  foreigners, 
30  cents;  on  all  other  vessels,  50  cents.  Discriminating  tonnage 
duries  were  continued  by  the  tariff  act  of  March  27, 1804,  which  placed 
foreign  shipping  at  an  even  more  serious  disadvantage.  A  new  duty» 
known  as ''  light  money,''  amounting  to  50  cents  per  ton,  was  authorized 
to  be  charged  on  all  foreign  ships  entering  the  ports  of  the  United 
States.    This  doubled  the  previous  tcmnage  tax  levied  cm  foreign 
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vessels.  Light  money  was  collected,  until  1830,  since  when  the  light- 
house service  has  been  maintained  from  the  Treasury  funds  without  a 
specific  tax.  The  net  result  of  these  discriminations  was  a  tremendous 
growth  of  the  American  shipping  industry.  Both  the  foreign  and 
coasting  trade  passed  very  largely  into  the  hands  of  Americans,  and 
there  was  an  immediate  and  rapid  growth  in  the  merchant  marine. 

The  treaties  which  brought  peace  at  the  close  of  the  war  of  181 2 
jshered  in  a  new  policy  which  seemed  to  be  a  departure  in  shipping 
egislation.  While  it  did  not  immediately  result  in  a  decline  of  shipping 
iterestSi  it  has  been  designated  as  a  forerunner  of  the  measures  to 
^hich  have  been  attributed  the  transfer  of  the  foreign  trade  from 
merican  to  foreign  bottoms.  This  policy  first  appeared  in  the  act  of 
larch  3, 1 81 5,  which  removed  discriminating  duties,  both  tonnage  and 
iport,  in  favor  of  American  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade,  so  far  as  con- 
med  ships  carrying  goods  from  the  country  under  whose  flag  they 
lied.  The  repeal  was  to  take  effect  with  respect  to  any  narion,  when 
discriminating  or  countervailing  duties  which  operated  to  the  disad- 
itage  of  American  shipping  had,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  President, 
11  aboUshed. 

lie  commercial  convention  of  July  3,  181 5,  removed  the  restrictions 
n  the  East  India  colonial  trade,  but  permitted  Great  Britain  to 
jlate  the  West  India  trade  as  it  saw  fit.  Reciprocal  trade  with 
ish  countries  in  Europe  was  secured,  the  same  tonnage  duties  on 
(  other's  vessels  were  to  be  charged,  and  no  discriminating  duties 
Ivor  of  home  shipping  were  to  be  permitted  on  imported  goods, 
treaty  went  beyond  the  terms  of  the  act  of  March.  3>  181 5,  and  was 
iomatic  victory  for  England.  It  permitted  British  ships  to  engage 
e  profitable  triangular  trade  between  England,  the  United  States; 
he  West  Indies,  whereas  American  ships  continued  to  be  excluded  ^ 
the  British  West  Indies.  Shipping  and  ship-building  activities 
ienced  a  setback  which  aroused  Congress  to  action.  British  ships 
;  rrom  ports  from  which  American  ships  were  excluded  were  sent 
'  American  ports,  but  it  was  only  after  a  prolonged  struggle  that 
Britain  was  induced  to  grant  real  reciprocity  of  trade. 

policy  introduced  by  the  act  of  181 5  was  continued  in  that  of 

ly  1817,  prohibiting  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of 
In  vessels  other  than  those  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  pro- 
country,  or  the  country  through  which  they  were  first  shipped; 
;se  restrictions  were  to  apply  only  to  those  countries  pursuing 
ir  policy  toward  the  United  States.    This  law,  it  will  be  noticed, 

o£Fer  reciprocity  for  the  indirect  trade,  but  merely  prevented 

ation  in  it,  even  with  a  payment  of  discriminating  duties,  by 

^tions  ivhich  applied  similar  restrictions  to  the  United  States. 

eciprocity  policy  reached  its  final  extension  in  the  act  of  1828, 

g  that  all  foreign  nations  that  would  grant  a  similar  privilege 
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to  the  United  States  should  be  allowed  panicipation  in  the  indirect 
trade.  British  ships  might,  henceforth,  carry  French  goods  to  the 
United  States  without  the  payment  of  discriminating  duties,  providing 
American  ships  were  allowed  the  same  privilege  as  between  France  and 
England.  The  policy  of  maridme  reciprocity  was  introduced  by 
treaty  and  by  proclamation  as  well,  *'upon  satisfactory  eSridence  being 
given  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  by  the  government  of  any 
foreign  nation,  that  no  discriminadng  duries  of  tonnage  or  import,  are 
imposed  or  levied  in  the  ports  of  the  said  nation,  upon  vessels  wholly 
belonging  to  citizens  of  the  United  States,  or  upon  the  produce,  manu- 
factures or  merchandise,  imported  in  the  same  from  the  United  States, 
or  from  any  foreign  country. "  Among  the  different  jurisdictions  wfaich^ 
between  1816  and  1829,  accepted  parual  reciprocity  were  Great  Britain^ 
Norway-Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Prussia,  Hamburg  and  other  German 
cities,  Russja,  Algiers,  Brazil,  and  Central  America.  The  policy  of  com- 
plete reciprocity  has  had  only  temporary  suspensions,  designed  either 
to  favor  particular  nations  or  to  secure  the  removal  of  restrictions 
placed  upon  American  vessels. 

.  The  real  result  of  the  introduction  of  shipping  reciprocity  has  been 
a  debatable  question.  The  friends  of  the  measure  have  insisted  that 
what  American  ships  lost  of  their  own  carrying  trade  they  gained  of 
the  commerce  of  other  nations.  While  the  percentage  of  the  American 
foreign  trade  carried  in  American  ships  declined  from  92.5  in  1826 
to  66.5  in  i860,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  i860  marks  the  year  of  the 
largest  tonnage  of  American  vessels  which  entered  and  cleared  in  the 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  until  190a  The  foreign  tonnage 
engaged  in  this  trade  jumped  from  10  per  cent  of  the  total  entrances 
and  clearances  in  1821  to  23  per  cent  in  183 1.  In  1832  it  was  29  per 
cent,  which  was  likewise  the  figure  for  i860.  It  was  not  until  after 
the  Civil  War  that  the  decline  in  American  shipping  engaged  in  foreign 
trade  took  place,  and  although  participation  in  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States  was  allowed  to  the  vessels  of  other  nations,  the  American 
shipping  industry  was  by  no  means  demoralized. 

Many  mpdem  writers,  however,  criricize  the  assurance  of  the  early 
lawmakers  which  led  them  to  believe  that  the  skill  and  experience  of 
American  ship-builders  and  seamen  would  enable  the  United  States, 
after  having  abolished  all  discriminating  duties,  to  induce  European 
powers  to  do  the  same.  Those  who  regard  the  reciprocity  p<^cy  as  a 
real  cause  of  the  decline  of  the  American  foreign  carrying  trade  still 
urge  a  return  to  the  policy  of  the  early  days  of  the  Republic.  The 
effort  to  reestablish  the  discriminarions  which  were  a  heritage  from  the 
days  of  the  Cromwellian  *' Navigation  Laws''  has,  however,  been  fruit- 
less. Long  before  the  development  of  the  spirit  of  international  comity, 
practically  all  nations  had  adopted  shipping  reciprocity,  which  is  looked 
upon  as  one  of  the  contributions  of  American  statesinen  to  the  present 
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.ommercial  system  of  the  world.  When  the  possibility  of  reprisals  and 
he  necessity  of  abrdgating  all  commercial  treaties  now  in  force  are  con- 
ideredi  it  is  apparent  that,  as  Mr.  E.  T.  Chamberlain,  Commissioner 
f  Navigation,^  says,  a  readoption  of  the  old  policy  of  discriminating 
uties  is  "hopelesssly  impracticable."  The  wisdom  of  his  judgment 
substantiated  by  recent  experience. 

The  tariff  of  191 3  attempted  a  return  to  the  earliest  form  of  discrimi- 
uon  by  providing  a  5  per  cent  discount  of  the  duties  established,  if 
ods  were  imported  in  ships  of  American  registry.  It  was  stipulated, 
«vever,  that  nothing  in  this  provision  was  to  ''be  so  construed  as  to 
:^ogate  or  in  any  manner  impair  or  affect  the  provisions"  of  any  exist- 

treaty.  Upon  the  advice  of  the  Attorney-General,  the  Treasury 
c>artment  ruled  that  this  provision  was  inoperative,  because  the 
:ount  could  not  be  given  without  impairing  the  treaty  rights  of  other 
ons. 

^ile  tonnage  taxes,  like  customs  duties,  are  now  levied  on  the  same 
s  upon  ships  of  all  nations  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade,  they  have 

so  modified  as  to  encourage  foreign  commerce.    The  act  of 

31,  1830,  had  repealed  these  taxes,  not  only  as  to  American  ships, 
ilso  as  to  the  vessels  of  all  nations  which  the  President  was  satis- 
'lad  abolished  their  discriminating  or  countervailing  duties  mth 
ct  to  the  United  States.  The  need  of  revenue  caused  a  re- 
lishment  of  tonnage  taxes  on  all  vessels  in  1862.  Changes  were 
in  the  rates  from  time  to  time,  and  in  1870  they  were  removed  as 
^sels  in  the  American  coasting  trade  and  fisheries.  In  1884  and 
:he  existing  rate  of  30  cents  per  ton  net  register  per  year,  levied 

vessels  in  the  foreign  trade,  was  changed  to  6  cents  for  each 
with  a  maximum  payment  of  30  cents  per  ton  per  year.  In  the 
'  foreign  trade — ^from  North  America,  Central  America,  the  West 

the  Bahamas,  and  the  Caribbean  coast  of  South  America — 
e  was  to  be  3  cents  per  ton,  with  a  maximum  of  1 5  cents  per  year, 
an  sailing-vessels  had  been  discriminated  against  under  the  <Ad 
ause  they  paid  the  same  tax  as  steamships,  although  they  were 
^  to  make  so  many  trips  annually  as  steamships.  The  tariff  of 
anted  further  relief  to  the  nearby  foreign  trade  by  reducing  the 
I  cents  per  ton  per  entry,  with  a  maximum  of  10  cents  per  year, 
aiv  of  1884  contained  a  reciprocity  clause  which  is  a  further 
>n  of  the  liberal  international  policy  of  the  United  States.  The 
it  ^was  authorized  to  ''suspend  the  collection  of  so  much  of  the 
ein  imposed,  on  vessels  entered  from  any  foreign  port,  as  may 
:css  of  the  tonnage  and  lighthouse  duties,  or  other  equivalent 
7LCS,  imposed  in  said  port  on  American  vessels  by  the  govem- 
the  foreign  country  in  which  such  port  is  situated."  This 
little  fruit,  vessels  from  the  Netherlands,  the  Dutch  East 

^tUpeirt  €f  U.S.  CommisHomtf  cf  NawigaiUm.  i909,  p.  65. 
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Indies,  G>penhagen,  Panama,  Colombia,  and  Ontario  being  the  only 
ones  which,  in  1909,  came  within  its  provisions.  A  few  other,  mostly 
unimportant,  jurisdictions  had  at  various  times  received  reciprocal 
treatment  under  the  law.  For  a  while  vessels  from  Germany  were 
exempted  from  the  tax,  which  was,  however,  reimposed  because  of 
charges  levied  in  German  ports.  As  the  Commissioner  of  Navigation 
pointed  out  in  his  reports  from  year  to  year,  the  bargain  which  was 
offered  by  the  United  States  was  a  one-sided  one,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  American  vessels  have  been  carrying,  in  recent  years,  only  about 
10  per  cent  of  the  nation's  foreign  trade.  If  Great  Britain  had  abol- 
ished its  lighthouse  dues,  when  this  reciprocal  provision  was  in  effect, 
the  United  States  would  have  lost  over  $300,000  a  year  in  tonnage 
taxes,  while  American  shipping  would  have  benefited  to  the  extent  of 
barely  $8,000.  The  reciprocal  tonnage-tax  exemption  was,  however, 
abolished  by  the  tariff  of  1909. 

The  low  tonnage  duties  thus  levied  upon  vessels  in  the  foreign  trade 
are  the  only  taxes  now  placed  upon  shipping  by  the  United  States 
Government,  which  has  not  only  encouraged  shipping  in  this  way,  but 
has  steadfastly  refused  to  permit  the  various  States  to  place  such 
impediments  as  license  or  tonnage  taxes  upon  interstate  and  foreign 
shipping.  The  States  are  permitted,  however,  to  tax  ships  as  property 
belonging  to  their  citizens. 

TARIFF  CONCESSIONS  AND  REGISTRY  LAWS. 

National  legislation  has  since  1870  also  encouraged  ship-building 
by  tariff  concessions  on  foreign  materials  used  in  the  indij(stry.  Such 
legislation  was  first  enacted  in  the  post-bellum  period,  when  the  busi- 
ness of  American  ship-builders  was  suffering  great  depression.  The 
tariff  of  1872  allowed  the  free  importation  of  materials  for  building  and 
equipping  wooden  vessels  which  were  to  engage  in  the  foreign  trade 
and  in  the  trade  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  ports  of  the  United 
States,  but  the  inhibition  placed  upon  engaging  in  the  coastwise  trade 
(except  between  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts),  for  more  than  two 
months  in  any  one  year,  made  the  concessioh  pracrically  valueless. 
Americans  investing  capital  in  sea-going  vessels,  even  when  they  con- 
templated engaging  in  the  foreign  trade,  kept  in  mind  the  possibility 
of  falling  back  upon  the  coastwise  trade  and  did  not  care  to  be  bound 
down  by  the  free  importation  restrictions*  The  same  tariff  also  pro- 
vided that  all  foreign  articles  designed  for  the  repair  of  American  ships 
engaged  exclusively  in  the  foreign  trade,  of  which  there  were  com- 
paratively few,  were  to  be  admitted  duty  free.  This  legislation  i^as 
the  forerunner  of  more  liberal  concessions.  In  1884  a  drawback  was 
given  of  the  duties  paid  on  American-built  ships  which  are  subsequently 
exported,  the  United  States,  however,  retaining  10  per  cent  of  the  draw- 
back.   The  McKinley  tariff  of  1890  extended  the  free  importation 
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)rovisions  to  iron  and  steel  ships.  The  restriction  upon  engadng  in 
he  coastwise  trade,  however,  continued  to  make  these  concessions  of 
ttle  practical  value  until  19099  when  the  time  for  participating  in  the 
>astwi8e  trade  was  increased  to  six  months,  in  accordance  with  the 
^commendation  made  in  1905  by  the  Merchant  Marine  Commission. 
he  Panama  Canal  act  of  191 2  completely  removed  the  restriction, 
rrying  to  completion  the  policy  inaugurated  forty  years  before. 
Legislation  providing  for  the  registration,  enrollment,  or  licensing  of 
nerican  ships  has  been  designed  for  the  encouragement  of  the  ship* 
ilding  industry.  By  the  law  of  September  i,  1789,  registration 
the  foreign  trade  was  confined  to  vessels  built  and  owned  in  the 
ited  States,  and  oiKcered  by  American  citizens,  an  exception  being 
ie  in  favor  of  foreign-built  ships  which  belonged  to  American  citi- 
I  on  and  after  May  15,  1789.  Enrollment  was  provided  for  vessels 
he  coasting  trade  and  fisheries  and,  beginning  in  1793,  vessels  of 
?r  20  tons  burden,  so  engaged,  were  "licensed."  An  amendatory 
passed  in  1792,  admitted  to  registry,  under  the  same  conditions, 
ils  captured  in  war  by  Americans  and  lawfully  condemned  ^s  prizes, 
rfeited  for  a  breach  of  the  laws  of  the  United  States.  This  legis- 
t  contained  the  essendal  iFeatureis  of  the  registry  policy  followed 
century  and  a  quarter,  viz,  that  the  American  flag  was  to  Jy  over 
vessels  only  which  had  been  built  in  the  United  States  and  were 

1  by  its  citizens. 

a  law  passed  in  1852,  American  registry  was  opened  to  vessels 
ad  been  wrecked  on  the  coast  and  had  undergone  repairs  in  Amer- 
>rts  amounting  to  three-quarters  of  their  value.  The  facts  that 
7  was  ambiguous  and  that  repairs  so  extensive  as  those  contem- 
would  ordinarily  have  to  be  made  in  the  United  States,  regard- 
the  offer  of  American  registry,  were  responsible  for  the  with- 
of  the  privilege  in  1906.  The  law  had  been  utilized,  although 
any  considerable  extent,  every  year  since  its  passa.ge.  The 
'  so  admitted,  between  1898  and  1906,  was  gri^ater  than  in  any 
{  period  of  like  duration,  but  never  reached  higher  in  any  one 
in  it  dici  in  1898,  when  the  total  addition  was  1 49364  tons, 
the  Civil  War,  Congress  was  pressed  to  lessen  the  requirements 
gistry  laws.  During  the  war  the  northern  fishing  fleets  had' 
lost  driven  from  the  seas  by  southern  privateers,  and  ships 
in  the  foreign  trade  had  been  transJFerred  to  foreign  registry 
^  the  fate  which  befell  the  fishing  vessels,  or  sold  at  panic 
foreigners.  A  total  tonnage  of  774,652  (between  one-quarter 
hird  of  the  total  registered  tonnage  of  1861)  was  sold  abroad 

2  to  1865.  Although  urged  to  do  so,  Congress  refused  to 
y  American  registry  such  shipping  as  southern  privateers  had 
•y  tlie  merchant  marine  of  foreign  nations.    It  was  urged  that 

citizens  to  avail  themselves  of  all  the  advantages  conferred 
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by  XMir  Government  during  peace,  and  escape  all  the  risks  of  supporting 
it  during  war,  by  placing  their  property  at  such  limes  under  the  pro* 
tecdcn  of  a  foreign  flag,  would  be  a  dangerous  precedent  to  establish/'^ 
Exceptions  to  this  policy  were  made,  however,  by  special  acts  readmit- 
ting some  of  the  alienated  tonnage. 

Moreover,  in  a  similar  way,  from  time  to  time,  the  privilege  of  Amer- 
ican r^stry  was  extended  to  a  considerable  tonnage  of  foreign-built 
ships.  This  practice  began  on  a  small  scale  in  1824,  and  the  highest 
tonnage  ever  admitted  in  any  one  year  before  the  Civil  War  was  4,607 
in  1859.  Thereafter  the  average  yearly  toimage  admitted  was  larger 
than  before  the  war,  but  the  high  figure  of  1859  was  not  again  reached 
until  1890.  The  practice  achieved  particularly  large  results  at  the  time 
of  the  Spanish-American  war.  From  1898  to  1901  a  total  tonnage  of 
103^302  was  admitted  by  special  acts,  which,  however,  is  largely 
explained  by  the  nationalization  of  Porto  Rican  and  Hawaiian  vessels. 

A  considerable  tonnage  has  been  renationalized  under  the  act  of 
March  3,  1897,  which  readmitted  to  American  registry  vessels  sold  to 
foreigners  and  subsequently  transferred  to  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
providing  that,  in  the  meandme,  there  had  been  no  enlargement  of  the 
vessel  or  chang^e  of  build  outside  of  the  United  States.  This  act  was 
another  indication. of  the  tendency  to  remove  the  restricrions  upon 
American  registry. 

Subsequent  to  thell^ivil  War  there  was  an  agitation  for  a  general 
modification  of  the  registry  laws  with  respect  to  ships  of  foreign  con- 
strucrion.  The  advocates  of ''  free  ships"  argued  that  Americans  should 
not  be  denied  the  privilege  of  securing  in  the  English  yards  up-to- 
date  ships  which  could  be  bought  for  at  least  one-third  less  than  the 
cost  of  construction  in  the  United  States.  They  hoped  thereby  to  build 
up  the  shipping  industry  and  thus,  eventually,  to  create  a  demand  for 
the  output  of  American  shipyards.  They  were  opposed,  however,  b> 
the  ship-building  interest,  which  had  its  way  unril  191 2,  when,  in  the 
Panama  Canal  act,  admission  to  American  registry,  for  parricipation  in 
the  forei^  trade  and  in  the  trade  with  the  Philippines,  Guam,  and 
Tutuila,  was  granted  to  vessels  not  more  than  five  years  old  and  con- 
structed abroad,  owned  entirely  in  the  United  States.  The  agitation 
for  free  ships  was  successful  in  1912,  when  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  Labor  urged  the  passage  of  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  a  merchant 
marine  was  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  United  States  and  that  it 
was  futile  to  hope  for  its  construction  in  American  yards  without 
greater  subsidies.  Congress  being  unwilling  to  extend  the  subsidy 
policy,  he  pointed  to  the  undesirability  of  longer  doing  without  a  mer- 
chant marine  in  the  vain  hope  that  the  concomitant  advantage  of 
American  construction  might  also  be  enjoyed.    The  **free  ship*'  law 


^Houte  Report  No.  28,  41  Cong..  2  mm..  I.  p.  xi.  Report  of  the  Lynch  CommtiiUe  m  Cmmm  ^ 
lh4  RMduaion  of  American  Tonnage. 
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was  designed  to  improve  the  Americant  merchant  marine  by  the  addi- 
tion of  modem  foreign-built  steamships.  The  five-year  age  limit  was 
provided,  in  order  to  prevent  the  transfer  to  American  registry  of  old 
steamers,  which  foreign  owners  might  readily  dispose  of,  in  order  to 
secure  more  efficient  and  modem  craft. 

The  repeal  of  the  provision  that  foreign-built  vessels  admitted  to 
American  registry  must  not  be  more  than  five  -years  old  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  March  1914,  but  the  bill 
giving  effect  to  the  recommendation  was  not  passed  by  Congress  until 
after  the  outbreak  of  the  European  War.    The  law  of  August  18, 1914, 
^'though  passed  under  stress  of  war,  was,  in  fact,  an  inevitable  devel- 
opment in  the  change  of  national  policy  which  under  ordinary  condi- 
tions would  have  been  effected  as  soon  as  Congress  could  have  turned 
its  attention  to  the  subject.''^     Between  August  18  and  November  5, 
1914,  a  total  of  80  ships,  with  a  gross  tonnage  of  278,374,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  provision.    The  President  was  authorized  to,  and  did, 
suspend  until  September  4, 1916,  the  requirements  as  to  survey,  inspec- 
tion, and  measurement  of  foreign-built  vessels  admitted  to  American 
registry. 

Although  Porto  Rican  and  Hawaiian  vessels  were  admitted  to  the 
American  merchant  marine,  the  Philippine  vessels  were  treated  some- 
what differently.  Foreign  vessels  have  always  been  permitted  to 
engage  in  the  trade  between  the  United  States  and  the  Philippine 
Islands.  Under  the  act  of  April  15,  1904,  the  coastwise  restrictions 
were  not  to  be  applied  to  trade  between  Philippine  ports  until  Congress 
authorized  the  registry  of  vessels  owned  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
islands,  and  the  Government  of  the  islands  was  authorized  to  adopt 
and  enforce  regulations  for  the  transportation  of  merchandise  and 
passengers  between  ports  in  the  archipelago. 

While  the  American  registry  laws  still  restrict  the  privilege  of  flying 
the  American  flag  to  vessels  owned  by  '* citizens  of  the  United  States 
or  a  corporation  organized  under  the  laws  of  any  of  the  States  thereof,'' 
there  is  no  prohibition  upon  the  ownership  abroad  of  shares  in  corpora- 
tions, which  have  practically  supplanted  individuals  in  the  control  of 
transportation  on  the  sea  as  well  as  on  the  land.  *'The  requirement  of 
American  ownership,''  it  has  been  pointed  out,  ''is  thus  no  real  restric- 
tion upon  the  development  of  our  shipping."^ 

AID  TO  VESSELS  IN  THE  COASTWISE  TRADE  AND  FISHERIES. 

The  American  coastwise  trade,  as  is  true  of  the  coasting  trade  of 
nany  other  maritime  nations,  is  reserved  to  national  shipping.  The 
earliest  registry  laws  did  not  confine  the  coasting  trade  to  the  vessels  of 
he  United  States,  but  the  privilege  which  foreign  ships  possessed  of 

^Report  cf  U.  S.  Commissioner  €f  NowigfiUon,  1914,  p.  30.  s/M..  1909.  p.  5V 
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engaging  therein  was  of  doubtful  value,  because  of  the  heavy  discrinu* 
nating  tonnage  taxes  and  'Might  duties."  Tonnage  taxes  were,  under 
the  early  laws,  levied  but  once  a  year  on  American  vessels  engaged  in 
the  coastwise  trade,  while  foreign  vessels  which  sought  to  enter  this 
trade  had  to  make  a  higher  payment,  and  at  every  entry.  There  were 
no  tonnage  duties  on  vessels  engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  from  1830 
to  1862,  and  those  established  in  1862  were  repealed  in  1870. 

When  Congress,  by  the  adoption  of  a  policy  of  maritime  reciprocity^ 
lessened  the  restrictions  on  the  foreign  trade,  it  tightened  the  grasp 
which  American  shipowners  already  had  on  the  coastwise  trade  by 
adopting,  in  18 17,  a  prohibition,  which  has  ever  since  remained,  against 
the  participation  of  foreigners  therein.  A  similar  prohibition,  enacted 
in  1808,  had  been  repealed  the  following  year.  The  policy  of  restrict- 
ing this  trade  not  only  to  American  shipping,  but  to  American-built 
ships,  has  been  so  far  amended  as  to  permit  foreign  materials  to  be 
iniported  free  of  duty  for  use  in  building  ships  for  the  coastwise  trade. 
The  ''free-ship"  acts  of  191 2  and  i9i4do  not,  however,  apply  to  vessels 
in  the  coasting  trade. 

The  reservation  of  the  coasting  trade  to  American  ships  has  been  the 
mainstay  of  the  merchant  marine  and  the  ship-building  industry  of  the 
United  States  since  the  Civil  War.  In  the  years  before  the  Civil  War 
the  shipping  engaged  in  the  domestic  trade  was  by  no  means  unimpor- 
tant. In  181 5  the  enrolled  tonnage  in  the  domestic  trade  was  about 
five-eighths  of  that  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade;  but  before  many  years 
the  enrolled  and  licensed  vessels  exceeded  the  registered  vessels  in 
tonnage.  In  1861,  the  banner  year  in  the  annals  of  American  shipping 
in  the  foreign  trade,  the  domestic  tonnage  exceeded  the  foreign  by 
about  10  per  cent.  Conditions  have  changed  materially  since  then.  In 
191 3  the  registered  tonnage  was  less  than  one-sixth  of  that  engaged  in 
the  coastwise  trade. 

The  coastwise  trade  is  expanding  as  a  result  of  the  opening  of  the 
Panama  Canal,  which  has  brought  the  two  coasts  nearer  each  other 
and  made  it  possible  for  water  lines  to  compete  more  extensively  with 
rail  carriers  for  intercoastal  traffic.  Railroad  ownership  of  vessels 
operating  through  the  canal  was  absolutely  forbidden,  and  after  July  i, 
1914,  railroad  control  of  compering  water  carriers  was  prohibited, 
except  when  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  of  the  opinion 
that  existing  railroad-owned  steamship  service  "is  being  operated  in 
the  interest  of  the  public  and  is  of  advantage  to  the  convenience  and 
commerce  of  the  people,  and  that  such  extension  (of  rime  during  which 
the  service  may  be  continued)  will  neither  exclude,  prevent,  nor  reduce 
competition  on  the  route  by  water  under  considerarion/' 

Of  the  American  fisheries,  which  are  considered  elsewhere  in  this  vol- 
ume, little  need  be  said  here.  In  the  early  maritime  system  of  the 
United  States  they  were  of  fundamental  importance,  not  only  because 
of  the  tonnage  involved  and  the  lucrariveness  of  the  employment,  but 
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also  because  of  the  demands  which  they  made  of  ship-builders  and  the 
training  which  they  afforded  for  the  development  of  seamen  for  the 
merchant  marine  and  the  navy.  Congress  recognized  this  importance, 
first  by  drawbacks  on  the  duties  paid  on  salt  used  in  curing  fish,  and 
iater>  in  1792  and  1794,  by  bounties,  to  be  divided  between  ship-owners 
and  fishermen.  In  1817,  after  the  bounties  had  begun  to  be  large  in 
amount,  a  law  was  passed  for  the  purpose  of  confining  their  benefits 
more  definitely  to  American  citizens.  Thereafter  the  officers  and  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  crews  of  fishing-vessels  were  required  tp  be' 
Americans. 

The  bounties  were  repealed  in  1866,  when  the  tonnage  engaged  in  the 
fisheries  had  suffered  a  severe  decline  due  to  the  perils  of  war  and  to 
the  demand  made  by  the  navy  for  seamen.    The  tonnage  engaged  in 
the  fisheries  was  greater  in  1862  than  ever  before  or  after.    While  the  de- 
cline of  the  fisheries  is  not  attributable  solely  to  the  discontinuance  of 
the  bounties,  that  has  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  contributory  causes.^ 
The  salt  drawback  was  again  resorted  to  in  1866,  but  it  did  not  greatly 
encourage  the  fisheries,  and  it  is  now  an  unimportant  item.    The 
tonnage-tax  provisions  relating  to  the  coasting  trade  were  applied  to 
vessels  in  the  fisheries,  which  thus  paid  lower  tonnage  taxes  than  did 
ships  in  the  foreign  trade  in  the  early  days.     Since  1870  there  have  been 
no  tonnage  taxes  on  vessels  in  the  fisheries  and  the  coasting  trade. 

LEGISIATION  CONCERNING  SEAMEN. 

The  Federal  Government  has  always  extended  to  seamen  a  degree 
>f  protection  commensurate  with  the  trying  conditions  under  which 
:hey  labor.  The  very  first  law  on  the  subject,  "An  act  for  the  govem- 
nent  and  regulation  of  seamen  in  the  merchant  service,"  approved 
Fuly  20, 1790,  constituted  an  advance  over  the  practice  of  other  nations 
It  that  time  and  established  the  main  principles  of  American  policy, 
t  provided  that  written  agreements  between  masters  ^  and  mariners 
hould  be  drawn  up,  before  the  sailing  of  the  ship,  covering  the  length 
f  service  and  the  voyages  to  be  made;  that  if  the  mate  and  the 
la jority  of  the  crew  should  decide,  while  on  a  voyage,  that  the  vessel 
ad  become  so  leaky  as  to  be  unable  to  complete  its  voyage  the  captain 
lust  put  in  to  port  to  have  an  inquiry  made  in  court  as  to  the  necessity 
f  remedying  the  alleged  defect;  that  mariners  were  entitled  to  demand 
nd  receive  their  ¥rages  at  specified  tinfes  and  places;  that  medical 
lests  should  be  carried  on  ships  bound  to  foreign  lands;  that  vessels 
>und  across  the  Atlantic  should  "have  on  board,  well  secured  under 
i^ck,  60  gallons  of  water,  120  pounds  of  salted  flesh  meat,  and  100 
>unds  of  wholesome  shipbread''  for  every  member  of  the  crew,  "and 

like  proportion  for  shorter  or  longer  voyages." 

Tn  the  years  that  followed  there  were  frequent  additions  and  amend- 
ents  to  this  law,  designed  to  improve  the  conditions  of  employment 

^Manrta.  Tkt  Amtricmu  MircJbmf  Mmnm€.  .108. 
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aboard  merchantmen.  In  1792  the  return  to  the  United  States  of 
destitute  seamto  was  provided  for.  During  the  first  half  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  when  foreign  trade  was  participated  in  to  a  large  extent 
by  American  ships,  a  number  of  acts  were  passed  relative  to  the  dis- 
charge of  seamen  abroad  and  the  payment  of  wages  in  such  cases. 
Corporal  punishment  aboard  merchant  ships  was  abolished  in  1850. 

A  wholesale  revision  of  the  legislation  relating  to  seamen  was  made 
in  1872.  The  scale  of  provisions  to  be  furnished  was  enlarged  and  was 
required  to  be  specified  in  the  shipping  articles;  and  a  room  for  the 
protection  of  seamen  from  the  cold  was  required  to  be  provided.  In 
accordance  with  British  practice,  shipping  commissioners  were  pro- 
vided for.  The  shipping  commissioner  was  to  provide  an  agency 
''where  the  master  needing  a  crew  and  the  seamen  seeking  a  berth 
meet  and  make  their  contracts  under  the  supervision  of  an  officer  of  the 
Government,  appointed  for  the  protection  of 'the  seaman."^  The  law 
did  not  provide  for  an  office  for  the  use  of  the  shipping  commissioner,  at 
Government  expense,  and  his  place  of  business  became  in  practice  a 
place  of  last  resort,  while  middlemen  really  got  the  crews  together. 
This  not  only  involved  an  unnecessary  cost  but  failed  to  prevent  imposi- 
tions on  the  seamen  by  boarding-4iouse  keepers  and  unscrupulous  per- 
sons. However,  in  1886,  offices  were  provided  in  Federal  buildings, 
wherever  any  vacant  rooms  were  to  be  found,  and  the  service  of  the 
commissioner  further  improved  by  the  substitution  of  salaries  for  the 
fees  which  had  theretofore  been  collected.  Offices  were  finally  provided 
at  all  points  and  at  Government  expense  in  1897,  so  that  the  work  of 
the  commissioners  was  placed  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis.  Com- 
missioners are  located  at  all  the  principal  ports,  and  contracts  between 
seamen  and  masters  are  signed  in  their  presence.  A  roister  of  all 
seamen  presenting  themselves  is  kept  by  the  commissioners,  who 
furnish  aid  in  securing  employment,  adjust  disputes  between  masters, 
owners,  and  seamen  and  enforce  laws  respecting  allotments  and  "shang- 
haiing.'' The  American  consul  afibrds  protection  at  foreign  ports  in  a 
similar  way.  Although  it  is  still  possible  for  those  on  shore  to  secure 
a  large  part  of  the  seamen's  wages  before  they  are  earned,  the  men  who 
follow  the  sea  have  benefited  materially  from  the  fact  that  a  place  is 
provided  where,  under  Government  protection,  they  may  ''secure 
employment  and  make  contracts  without  the  interposition  of  outside 
parties  interested  in  securing,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  fee  from  master 
or  seamen,  or  both." 

The  tax  formeriy  paid  by  seamen  for  the  maintenance  of  a  hospital 
service  was  removed  in  1884,  the  funds  thereafter  being  supplied  for  a 
while  by  the  tonnage  taxes  and  later  by  appropriations  from  funds  in 
the  treasury. 
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Between  the  yeai$  1895  and  1898,  material  improvements  were  made 
ia  the  laws  relative  to  seamen.  The  Frye  law  of  1895  first  dealt  with 
the  question  of  the  space  provided  for  crews,  and,  as  amended  in  1897, 
required  as  a  minimum  72  cubic  feet  of  crew  space  per  man  and  12 
square  feet  on  the  deck.  Sailing  vessels  built^  ;»fter  1897  were  to 
provide  100  cubic  feet  of  crew  space  with  16  square  feet  on  deck. 
These  quarters  were  to  be  properly  lighted,  heated,  ventilated,  and 
drained.  At  that  time,  these  forecastle  accommodations  were  superior 
to  those  sripulated  by  other  n<[tions.  Improvements  in  conditions 
were,  however,  made  at  a  later  date  by  the  laws  of  foreign  countries. 

In  the  seamen's  act,  approved  March  4,  191 5,  Congress  provided  for 
120  cubic  feet  of  crew  space  with  16  square  feet  on  the  deck  in  vessels 
thereafter  constructed.  The  law  of  191 5  also  provided  for  a  hospital 
compartment  on  ships  undertaking  voyages  of  more  than  three  days. 
Far-reaching  provisions,  designed  to  improve  the  conditions  of  labor 
at  sea,  contained  in  the  same  act,  relate  to  the  maintenance  of  watches, 
and  the  granting  of  holidays  when  in  port.  Not  less  than  75  per  cent 
of  the  men,  in  each  department  of  vessels  of  100  tons  and  upward, 
navigating  elsewhere  than  on  rivers  and  smaller  inland  lakes,  must  be 
able  to  understand  any  order  given  by  the  officers  of  the  vessel. 
Additional  provisions  were  made  for  life-saving  appliances.  Payment 
of  advance  wages  was  prohibited.  The  minimum  scale  of  provisions 
for  seamen,  which  had  been  raised  in  1898,  was  improved  by  the  law 
of  191 5  with  respect  to  certain  allowances  as  to  provisions.  ''It  has 
been  the  theory  of  our  Government  that  the  conditions  of  living  on 
board  American  ships  ought  to  be  superior  to  those  on  foreign  vessels, 
just  as  the  standard  of  living  among  American  laborers  is  higher  than 
among  foreign  workingmen.*'^  The  act  of  March  4,  1915,  however, 
so  increased  the  cost  of  operating  American  vessels  and  so  increased 
the  difficulty  of  the  successful  competition  of  American  with  foreign 
vessels  as  to  start  a  propaganda  for  the  repeal  or  amendment  of  the  law. 

From  1813  to  1864  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  employment  of 
foreigners  on  American  ships,  but  in  the  latter  year,  as  a  necessary 
measure  for  the  maintenance  of  the  merchant  marine,  the  restrictions 
were  removed.  Thereafter  American  ship-owners,  except  as  restricted 
by  the  ocean-mail-pay  act  of  1891,  were  at  liberty  to  employ  foreign 
seamen,  the  only  requirement  as  to  American  citizenship  being  that 
applying  to  the  master  and  all  watch  officers,  including  pilots.  By  the 
executive  order  of  September  14,  1914,  under  the  act  of  August  18  of 
that  year,  alien  officers  on  foreign  ships  admitted  to  registry  may  serve 
until  September  4,  1921,  and  vacancies  may  be  filled,  regardless  of  citi- 
zenship, undl  September  4,  1916.  For  many  years  the  percentage  of 
American  seamen  on  American  ships  has  been  slightly  under  50  per 
cent.    The  naturalization  laws  with  respect  to  seamen  permit  the 
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admission  to  citizenship  of  foreigners  having  previously  made  a  declara- 
tion of  their  intention  to  become  citizens,  after  three  years  of  creditable 
service  on  an  American  merchant  vessel.  One-third  of  the  seamen  in 
the  merchant  marine  of  the  United  States  who,  in  191 3,  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  citizenship  were  naturalized  Americans  and  were  thus 
qualified  for  promotion  to  the  position  of  watch  officers.  The  salaries 
of  officers  on  American  ships  are  higher  than  the  salaries  of  those  on 
ships  of  other  nations. 

SHIP  SUBSIDIES.  1845  TO  1871 

The  fishing  bounties  were  the  natural  forerunner  of,  and  were  used 
as  an  argument  for,  a  ship-subsidy  policy  which  had  long  been  advo- 
cated, but  was  not  adopted  until  1845,  when  the  introduction  of  steam 
threatened  American  shipping  prestige.  As  long  as  vessels  were  built 
of  wood  and  did  not  require  machinery  for  their  operation,  the  natural 
advantages  enjoyed  by  American  ship-builders  were  such  that  the 
industry  was  not  in  danger.  When  these  conditions  changed,  states- 
men pointed  to  the  success  of  the  government-aided  lines  which  had 
grown  up  in  Great  Britain  and  France,^  and  when  England,  in  1839, 
granted  a  mail  subsidy  to  the  line  which  began  operations  to  the 
United  States  in  the  following  year  as  the  Cunard  Line,  Congress  was 
aroused  to  the  importance  of  meeting  a  new  species  of  competition. 
American  merchantmen  had  previously  maintained  their  prestige 
without  subventions,  but  it  was  then  recognized  that  encouragement 
would  have  to  be  given  if  steamships  were  to  be  built  to  meet  modem 
competitive  conditions.  Even  the  speedy  ^'clipper  ships,"  introduced 
about  1845,  were  unable  to  compete  with  the  new  creation  of  the  ship- 
builder's art.  The  bill  which  became  alaw  on  March  3, 1845,  provided 
for  ship  subsidies  through  payments  for  mail  carriage  in  excess  of  the 
value  of  the  service  rendered.  The  Postmaster  General  was  author- 
ized to  contract  with  American  owners  of  American  vessels,  preferably 
steamships,  for  the  carriage  both  of  foreign  and  of  domestic  mail. 
Rates  of  pay  were  stated  in  terms  of  the  weight  and  dassificadon  of  the 
pieces  of  mail  carried,  and  in  each  case  the  inland  postage  was  added  to 
the  compensation.  Upon  the  payment  of  a  fair  amount  the  Govern- 
ment was  given  the  right  to  take  over  the  ships  in  which  the  mail  was 
carried  for  use  as  war  vessels. 

The  liberal  rates  offered  did  not  bring  about  the  establishment  of 
any  new  lines,  and  Congress  was  obliged  to  go  beyond  the  original 
policy  of  compensation.  An  appropriation  of  $25,000  was  made  in 
1846  towards  the  establishment  of  a  line  of  mail  steamers  to  Bremen^ 
and  a  contract  was  entered  into  the  folfowing  year  for  service  to  Havre 
and  Bremen  via  Cowes,  This  first  mail-subsidy  contract  provided  for 
the  payment  of  $100,000  annually  for  each  ship  making  the  trip  from 
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New  York  to  Bremen  and  return  once  every  two  months.  For  the  Havre 
service  the  subsidy  was  j(75»ooo  per  annum.  Four  first-class  steamships 
were  to  be  built  within  a  year,  pursuant  to  these  contracts,  and  the  line 
was  to  operate  its  ships  ''with  greater  speed  to  the  distance  than  is 
performed  by  the  Cunard  Line  between  Boston  and  Liverpool  and 
back.*'  These  arrangements  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  an 
irregular  service  to  Bremen  in  1847  and  of  the  full  service  contemplated 
to  both  Bremen  and  Havre  in  1851. 

Meanwhile  Congress  extended  the  cash-subsidy  policy  to  other  lines. 
An  act  approved  March  3,  1847,  accepted  proposals  for  mail  carriage 
between  New  York  and  Liverpool,  via  the  Collins  Line,  and  between 
New  York  and  New  Orleans.  The  contract  made  with  the  CoUins 
Line  in  1847  provided  that  a  New  York-Liverpool  service,  started  in 
1850,  was  to  be  performed  by  five  steamers  receiving  a  total  of 
$385,000  (it  was  $758,000  from  1852  to  1856)  annually.  There  were 
also  contracts  for  a  New  Orleans  service,  via  Charleston,  Savannah, 
and  Havana,  with  additional  service  from  Havana  to  Chagres,  by  five 
steamers  receiving  $290,000  annually;  and  for  an  Oregon  service,  con- 
necting at  Panama  with  the  line  from  New  York  to  Chagres,  and  with 
stops  at  San  Diego,  Monterey,  and  San  Friscisco,  by  three  steamers 
of  the  newly  established  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company,  receiving 
$199,000  annually.  A  separate  Charleston-Havana  service  was  later 
established  pursuant  to  the  same  act,  involving  a  single  steamer 
which  made  stops  at  Savannah  and  Key  West,  and  received  $50,000 
annually.  Although  the  Postmaster  Greneral  received  proposals  for 
the  establishment  of  services  to  other  countries,  they  were  not  accepted. 
The  authorized  subsidies  were  increased  in  some  cases,  however,  and 
additional  service  required  of  the  lines  already  established. 

A  combination  of  adverse  circumstances  brought  a  sudden  end  to 
the  subsidy  system.  Ship-owners  and  ship-builders  in  the  United  States 
were  unable  to  compete  successfully  with  the  British  in  the  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  iron  steamships.  Despite  indefatigable  efforts, 
Americans  soon  found  that  economic  conditions,  which  had  formerly 
favored  them,  now  aided  British  shipping.  Coal  and  iron  were  indis- 
pensable, even  in  the  operation  of  wooden  steamships,  of  which  the 
machinery  was  a  vital  part.  In  the  cost  of  engines,  as  well  as  in  the 
supply  of  labor,  England  had  the  advantage.  Other  economic  factors 
limited  American  success  in  the  keen  competition  of  the  seas.  Foreign 
markets  were  more  of  a  necessity  to  England  than  to  the  United  States* 
Moreover,  ^'England's  need  of  ocean  mail  service  and  her  ability  to  pay 
subsidies  to  maintain  English  ships  were  greater  than  the  need  and 
ability  of  the  United  States."* 

Certain  political  considerations  also  contributed  to  the  success  of  the 
British  and  the  failure  of  the  American  subsidy  policy.    The  British 
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colonial  possessions  necessitated  the  maintenance,  under  the  British 
flag,  of  fast  and  numerous  steamship  lines,  not  only  across  the  North 
Atlantic^  where  Americans  sought  to  gain  a  foothold,  but  in  every 
other  ocean.  The  owners  of  American  sailing-vessels  were  opposed  to 
the  preferential  treatment  accorded  steamships,  and  this  was  not  with- 
out its  influence  politically.  Moreover,  the  Congressional  debates 
preceding  the  withdrawal  of  the  subsidies  gave  evidences  of  the  growing 
conflict  between  the  North  and  the  South,  the  agricultural  interests  of 
the  South  being  opposed  to  the  extension  of  Federal  aid  to  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  North.  Accidents  contributed  to  the  downfall 
of  ship  subsidies.  The  loss  at  sea  within  two  years  (1854-56)  of  two 
high-class  G>llins  steamers  was  a  greater  shock  than  the  line  could  bear. 
Its  traffic  fell  off  and  it  was  unable  to  maintain  its  schedules  or  to  fulfill 
its  contract  with  the  Government.  Although  the  G>llins  vessels  were 
more  luxurious  and  faster  than  the  Cunard  ships,  the  conditions  as 
to  speed  and  length  of  time  in  port  interfered  with  their  handling  of 
freight  cargoes.  The  failure  of  the  Collins  Line  had  much  to  do  with 
the  termination  of  subsidies. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  proposed 
the  payment  to  American  vessels  of  the  sea  and  inland  postage,  and  no 
more,  for  ocean  mail  transportation,  arguing  that  this  would  be  a  suffi- 
cient inducement  for  the  maintenance  of  an  adequate  European  service. 
Notwithstanding  the  danger  to  the  American  merchant  marine  in- 
volved in  the  procedure,  which  was  pointed  out  by  Senator  William 
H.  Seward  and  others,  the  subsidies  were  withdrawn,  and  the  pajrment 
to  steamers  of  the  ocean  and  inland  postage  substituted,  in  the  ''mail- 
steamer  biir*  of  June  14,  1858.  It  was  provided,  however,  that 
American  ships  were  to  be  preferred,  in  selecting  means  of  mail  trans- 
portation, although  the  rates  paid  to  them  were  to  be  higher,  inasmuch 
as  foreign  ships  were  to  receive  only  the  sea  postage. 

The  subsidies  which  had  involved  payments  of  approximately 
$14,000,000,^  were  not  without  beneficial  results.  They  had  assisted 
the  merchant  marine  during  the  early  years  of  a  trying  period;  they 
had  caused  the  construcdon  of  several  modem  steamships,  and  had 
brought  about  the  establishment  of  important  lines.  That  they  did  not 
achieve  more  is  partly  due  to  the  lack  of  continuity  in  policy.  Unfor- 
tunately, their  withdrawal  came  at  the  time  they  were  most  needed,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  great  decline  in  the  American  mercantile  marine. 
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A  temporary  and  half-hearted  subsidy  revival,  instituted  in  1865, 
did  not  accomplish  much.  One  steamship  line  operated  a  monthly 
service  from  1865  to  1876  between  Philadelphia  and  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
receiving  annually  from  the  United  States  ^150,000  and  from  Brazil 
$100,000;  the  Pacific  Mail  Line  maintained  a  monthly  service  to  Japan 
and  China,  receiving  $500,000  annually;  while  for  service  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands  $75,000  was  paid  annually.  An  additional  monthly  China 
and  Japan  service,  carrying  a  $500,000  subsidy,  was  authorized  in  1872, 
but  canceled  two  years  later,  when  it  was  shown  that  a  large  sum  of 
money  had  been  spent  to  secure  the  passage  of  the  bill.  When  the 
ten-year  term  of  the  other  Oriental  contract  expired,  it  was  impossible 
to  overcome  the  opposition  to  its  renewal  that  had  developed  because 
of  the  corruption  alleged  to  have  been  attendant  upon  the  passage  of 
the  act  of  1872.    The  Hawaiian  service  was  given  up  in  1873. 

Many  other  subsidy  proposals  were  made  but  failed  of  passage,  and 
those  which  were  accepted  did  not  accomplish  the  beneficial  results 
expected  of  them.  The  United  States  did  not  capture  Brazilian  trade 
from  Great  Britain,  nor  did  commerce  with  China  and  Japan  appear 
to  have  been  affected  by  the  Oriental  subventions.  The  temper  of 
Congress  is  illustrated  by  the  reception  given  the  proposal  of  the  ship- 
builder, John  Roach,  when,  in  1879,  he  attempted  to  secure  a  subsidy 
for  a  new  Brazilian  line.  Senator  Wadleigh,  of  New  Hampshire, 
argued  that  mail  subsidies  have  a  tendency  to  destroy  home  competi- 
tors, that  the  public  was  opposed  to  them  because  they  were  always 
given  only  to  rich  and  powerful  men,  that  they  were  an  encouragement 
to  bribery,  that  they  had  not  in  the  past  increased  trade,  and  finally, 
that  the  specific  Brazilian  subsidy  sought  was  unnecessary  to  enable  the 
line  to  operate  profitably.^  "What  is  a  subsidy?"  he  asked.  "It  is 
taking  from  the  public  treasury  an  amount  of  money  wrung  by  taxa- 
tion from  the  people  for  public  purposes,  and  giving  it  to  an  individual 
upon  the  assumption  that  his  business  will  benefit  in  some  way  the 
public,  if  it  is  successful." 

THE  OCEAN  MAIL  PAYMEKT  LAW  OF  m\. 

Following  a  prolonged  agitation,  a  mail  payment  law,  which  was  the 
first  one  of  a  general  nature  to  be  adopted  by  the  United  States,  was 
secured  in  1891.  This  law,  which  is  still  in  operation,  unlike  its  prede- 
cessors, does  not  call  for  the  establishment  of  specific  lines,  but  provides 
that  the  Postmaster  General  may  make  contracts,  running  from  five  to 
ten  years,  for  the  transportation  of  the  mails  to  foreign  countries  upon 
steamers  registered  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  officered  by 
American  citizens,  and  manned  by  crews  at  least  half  of  whom,  after 
the  first  five  years  of  the  contract,  must  likewise  be  Americans.    The 
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classification  adopted  and  remuneration  authorized  are  specified   in 
table  82. . 

The  compensation  varies  according  to  a  classification  based  on  the 
speed  and  tonnage  of  the  steamer  employed,  and  the  Postmaster 
General  specifies  the  number  of  voyages  required  annually  and  the 
class  of  vessel  to  be  used,  except  that  mail  to  Great  Britain  must  be 
handled  in  steamships  of  the  first  class.  Vessels  of  the  first  three  classes 
(2,500  tons  or  over),  built  after  the  passage  of  the  act,  are  to  ''be  con- 
structed with  particular  reference  to  prompt  and  economic  conversion 
into  auxiliary  naval  cruisers,  and  according  to  plans  and  specifications 
to  be  agreed  upon  by  and  between  the  owners  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Navy/*  All  vessels  previously  built,  in  order  to  qualify  for  mail  con- 
tracts, must  be  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  as  suitable  for 
the  services  in  which  they  are  to  be  employed.  All  of  these  steamers 
may  be  taken  and  used  by  the  United  States  as  transports  or  cruisers 
upon  the  payment  of  fair  compensation. 

Table  %2 reclassification  of  vessels  and  compensation  allowed  by  mail  paymtnt  act  of  iSgi} 


Class. 

Minimum 
gross  register. 

Material  used 
in  construction. 

Speed. 

Maximum  compensation. 

Urns. 

knots. 

First 

8,000 

Iron  or  steel . . 

20 

|4  per  mile,  shortest  practicable  route  for 
outward  voyage. 

Second 

5,000 

•  •  *  •  ■  \J\^  •■••••« 

16 

12  per  mile,  shortest  practicable  route  for 
outward  voyage. 

Third 

2,500 

■     ■    •    •    •  \Awa    •••«•• 

14 

11  per  mile,  shortest  practicable  route  for 
outward  voyage. 

FourUi 

1,500 

Iron,  steel,  or 
wood. 

12 

10.66]  per  mile  for  actual  number  of  miles 
required  by  the  Post  Office  Dept.  to  be 

traveled  on  each  outward-bound  voyage. 

The  law  attempts  to  provide  for  the  training  of  American  boys  for 
the  merchant  marine  by  requiring  that  vessels  employed  in  the  foreign 
mail  service  shall  ''take,  as  cadets  or  apprentices,  one  American-bom 
boy  under  21  years  of  age  for  each  1,000  tons  gross  register  and  one  for 
each  majority  fraction  thereof,  who  shall  be  educated  in  the  duties  of 
seamanship,  rank  as  petty  officers,  and  receive  such  pay  for  their 
services  as  may  be  reasonable." 

The  results  of  this  law  were  disappoinring.  While  proposals  were 
called  for  covering  more  than  50  ocean  mail  routes,  only  1 1  contracts 
were  entered  into,  providing  for  service  to  Venezuela  (two  lines), 
Panama  (two  lines),  Japan  and  China,  England,  France  and  Belgium, 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil,  Cuba,  and  Mexico.  In  order  to  provide 
ships  necessary  to  make  the  service  measure  up  to  the  terms  of  the 
contracts  as  to  speed  and  frequency,  the  Postmaster  General  stated 
in  1892  that  an  expenditure  of  $14,000,000  would  have  to  be  made  by 
the  contractors. 


Meeker.  Hittory  of  Skipping  Subsidies,  166. 
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A  special  act,  in  1892,  admitted  to  American  registry  two  new  British- 
built  vessels  for  the  American  Line,  in  order  to  permit  them  to  receive 
trans-atlantic  mail  subsidies,  and  required  the  construction  of  two  simi- 
lar ships  in  American  yards.  The  result  was  the  construction  of  the 
Sl  Louis  and  Su  PauU  not  only  the  largest  and  most  modern  merchant 
ships  built  up  to  that  time  in  this  country,  but  then  the  best  appointed 
and  fastest  afloat. 

The  ocean  mail  act  of  1891,  however,  failed  to  accomplish  important 
results  in  the  way  of  encouraging  shipping  or  ship-building,  largely 
because  the  compensation  offered  was  not  proportionate  to  the  service 
demanded.  By  1893,  three  of  the  eleven  routes  originally  established 
had  been  discontinued,  and  up  to  1898  no  lines  had  contracted  to  per- 
brm  services  on  the  Pacific. 

Immediately  following  the  Spanish-American  war,  there  was  a  con- 
erted  effort  to  secure  an  extension  of  the  law,  and  in  anticipation  of 
he  probable  passage  of  a  subsidy  bill  in  1899,  18  large  steamships  were 
onstructed.  The  law,  however,  failed  of  passage,  and  the  futility  of 
he  effort  to  secure  increased  mail  subventions  was  generally  recog- 
ized.  The  Merchant  Marine  Commission  of  1904  recommended  both 
eneral  bounties  to  all  shipping  and  the  subsidizing  of  steamers  over 
n  specified  routes,  in  addition  to  those  established  under  the  act  of 
>9i.  Rates  of  compensation  high  enough  to  attract  capital  to  the 
irious  enterprises  were  proposed,  but  Congress  refused  to  act. 
The  payments  for  mail  services  have  done  but  little  as  a  stimulus 
the  merchant  marine.  The  number  of  routes  operated  decreased  until, 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  191 3,  there  were  only  six.^  The  excess  cost 
the  contract  service  over  what  would  have  been  paid  in  the  ordinary 
urse  was  only  $157,818.28. 

The  provisions  of  the  Panama  Canal  act,  which  amended  the  mail- 
itract  law  of  1891  to  the  extent  of  permitting  foreign-built  ships, 
>sequently  Americanized,  if  in  their  construction  and  operation  the 
►visions  of  the  law  of  1891  are  complied  with,  to  receive  contract 
es  for  carrying  the  mails,  had  not  been  availed  of  up  to  November 

4- 

THE  NAVY  AND  AMERICAN  SHIP-BUILDINa 

he  American  Navy  has  had  a  far-reaching  influence  on  shipping 
^rests  through  the  protection  it  has  afforded  the  merchant  marine, 
h  in  time  of  war  and  of  peace.  The  construction  of  modern  men-of- 
has,  moreover,  afforded  opportunity  for  the  development  of  a 
iible  bcnly  of  naval  architects  and  ship-builders,  and  for  the  con- 
ction  and  maintenance  of  shipyards  where  both  public  and  private 
els  of  the  most  advanced  type  may  be  built. 

St  class:  New  York  to  Southampton,  England;  second  class:  San  Francisco  to  Sycli'.cy. 
kiiia;  third  class :  New  York  to  Vera  Cruz.  MezicOk  and  New  York  to  Puerto  Cabello. 
uela;  fourth  dass:  New  York  to  Maracaibo.  Venezuela,  and  Boston  and  Philadelphia  to 
%.ntoiiio»  Jamaica. 
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Early  but  reluctant  and  sporadic  attention  was  given  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Navy  to  protect  the  important  merchant  marine.  The 
depredations  of  the  Barbary  pirates  first  demanded  the  reestablishment 
of  a  navy  which  had  been  disbanded,  because  the  Confederation  had  no 
financial  means  for  its  support.  Complications  which  arose  with 
France  hastened  naval  preparations,  and  in  1798  American  warships 
were  authorized  to  attack  French  cruisers.  Together  with  privateers, 
the  Navy  carried  on  a  successful  war  which  was  scarcely  terminated, 
by  a  treaty  negotiated  in  1800,  when  the  trouble  with  the  corsairs 
broke  out  anew.  A  reenforced  fleet  humbled  the  pirates  and  brought 
about  the  peace  of  1805,  which  freed  American  commerce  for  some 
time  from  the  predatory  attacks  in  the  Mediterranean. 

A  more  serious  interference  with  commerce  was  that  occasioned  by 
the  policy  of  Great  Britain  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Beginning 
in  1804,  American  merchantmen  were  searched  and  in  many  cases 
captured,  seamen  were  impressed,  and  American  ports  unofficially 
blockaded.  When  the  Navy  proved  ineffective  in  protecdng  the  mer- 
chant marine,  temporary  embargo  was  placed  upon  shipping  that  com- 
pelled all  American  vessels  to  remain  in  port.  The  embargo  authorized 
in  1807  was  designed  to  operate  so  unfavorably  against  England  that  a 
satisfactory  commercial  treaty  might  be  negotiated.  It  proved  to  be 
a  complete  failure,  and  in  1809  was  supplanted  by  a  non-intercourse 
act,  prohibiting  the  vessels  of  France  and  England  from  entering 
Aiperican  ports.  During  the  war  of  18 12  the  embargo  was  again 
adopted.  Combined  with  the  predatory  tacrics  of  France  and  the 
seizure  of  war  prizes  by  England,  it  operated  to  drive  the  American 
merchant  marine  from  the  seas.  After  Great  Britain  had  succeeded  in 
bottling  up  the  inadequate  American  Navy,  speedy  privateers  were 
almo^  the  only  craft  which  sailed  the  seas,  flying  the  American  flag. 
Following  the  peace  of  1814,  a  final  and  successful  expedition  to  Algiers 
was  carried  out. 

During  the  early  years  of  American  history  no  consistent  naval  policy 
was  followed.  When  shipping  was  endangered  by  the  hostile  action 
of  foreign  powers.  Congress  responded  to  public  demands  by  creating 
a  naval  force  to  cope  with  the  situation.  Such  a  method  of  procedure, 
however,  always  involved  considerable  losses  before  effecrive  protec- 
tion, if  any,  could  be  afforded.  The  general  practice  of  the  Government, 
of  building  its  ships  in  its  own  yards,  did  not  enable  it  to  contribute 
directly  to  the  encouragement  of  ship-building  in  any  material  way. 
During  the  War  of  181 2,  however,  contracts  for  naval  vessels  were 
placed  with  private  yards  and  craft  constructed  under  private  auspices 
were  sometimes  purchased.  Indirectly,  moreover,  Government  naval 
construction  contributed  to  the  development  of  the  ship-building  indus- 
try, through  the  purchase  of  large  quantities  of  materials,  and  the 
demand  for  ships'  supplies  and  equipment. 
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Until  the  Mexican  War,  the  country  enjoyed  peace.  The  Navy 
was  employed  in  the  suppression  of  slave-trading  and  piracy  and  in 
making  voyages  of  exploration,  whereby  its  assistance  to  shipping 
interests  was  continued.  The  Mexican  conflict  involved  the  merchant 
marine  in  very  little  danger  and  such  naval  action  as  was  called  for . 
was  principally  in  connection  with  joint  operations  with  the  army. 
The  Perry  expedition  to  the  Orient,  1852-55,  resulted  in  the  opening 
of  the  ports  of  Japan,  and  illustrated  the  possibilities  of  utlizing  the 
navy  as  an  emissary  of  peaceful  commercial  development. 

The  losses  suffered  during  the  War  of  181 2  appear  to  have  had  a 
salutary  effect,  for  a  constructive  plan  for  the  gradual  increase  of  the 
Navy,  adopted  in  1816,  with  the  approval  of  both  political  parties,  was 
consistently  pursued.    A  greater  recourse  to  private  shipyards  was 
necessitated  by  the  adoption  of  steam-vessels  for  naval  purposes. 
Robert  Fulton  designed  the  first  of  these,  which  was  placed  in  service 
in  1 8 1 5 .  The  United  States  was  slow,  however,  to  develop  a  stronjg  steam 
navy.    It  was  necessary  to  resort  more  to  private  contractors  following 
the  introduction  of  iron  warships,  the  first  of  which,  the  Michigan^  was 
launched  on  the  Great  Lakes  in  1844.    Thereafter  the  construction 
of  iron  steamships  for  war  service,  many  of  which  were  of  an  experi-^ 
mental  nature,  continued  slowly.    Opportunities  lost  in  the  Mexican 
War,  "simply  for  lack  of  motive  power  more  reliable  than  the  winds,, 
served  as  excellent  object  lessons  to  direct  naval  and  public  attention 
tothenecessity  of  having  a  fleet  of  steam  war-vessels,"^  and  contributed 
to  the  adoption  and  extension  of  the  mail-subsidy  policy.    The  subsi- 
dized vessels  were  constructed  under  naval  supervision  and  were  subject 
to  purchase  for  war  purposes.    In  i860  the  steam  navy  consisted  of  34. 
vessels.    The  impetus  given  by  naval  demands  to  construction  during 
these  years  contributed  directly  to  the  great  prosperity  enjoyed  by 
the  shipyards.     ''Some  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  American  ship- 
builders were  members  of  the  naval  construcrion  corps,"*  and  a  direct 
cflFort  was  made  ''to  invite  a  healthful  rivalry  between  naval  con- 
structors and  civilian  ship-builders  by  committing  the  building  of  some 
of  the  ships  entirely  to  private  enterprise."    In  such  cases,  navy  engi- 
neers were  detailed  to  superintend  the  work  of  construction.    The 
machinery,  however,  was  almost  always  manufactured  outside  of  the 
Government  yards,  and  the  heavy  demand  for  marine  engines  resulted 
in  the  establishment  of  a  number  of  private  plants. 

During  the  Civil  War  ship-building  was  given  a  temporary  srimulus 
by  the  necessity  which  the  Government  was  under  of  obtaining  ships 
to  maintain  the  blockade  of  southern  ports,  cope  with  privateers,  carry 
on  naval  warfare,  and  cooperate  in  army  maneuvers.  Of  the  entire 
^ork  of  building  vessels  and  engines  for  the  Navy  during  the  war, 
84. 5  per  cent  was  done  in  private  yards.    The  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 

^Bennett.  The  Steam  Navy  of  the  Uniied  States,  1,  102.  */Mtf..  142. 
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in  his  report  for  1864,  credited  "the  exigencies  of  the  times  and  the 
necessities  of  war"  with  having  "stimulated  the  inventive  faculties  of 
our  countrymen  to  vast  improvements  in  vessels,  in  engines/*  etc. 
The  superiority  of  iron  ships  was  clearly  demonstrated  during  the  wan 

While  the  Civil  War  stimulated  the  growth  of  the  ship-building 
industry  and  resulted  in  an  improved  and  modernized  equipment  of 
shipyards,  peace  brought  a  disastrous  decline.  For  twenty  years  the 
American  Navy  was  neglected,  and  the  shipyards  failed  to  receive 
even  the  moderate  impetus  afforded  by  naval  construction  during  the 
years  prior  to  the  war,  under  the  influence  of  which  they  had  been 
built  up. 

When  the  navy  had  fallen  to  a  pitifully  low  ebb,  and  "repairs  were 
no  longer  possible,  for  space  for  more  patches  was  lacking  upon  almost 
every  ship  of  ours  then  afloat,"^  a  naval  policy  was  adopted  which 
has  aided  the  development  of  the  ship-building  industry.  The  first 
provision  for  the  new  navy  was  made  in  1882,  when  the  superiority 
of  steel  over  iron  was  recognized.  The  delay  was  thus  productive  of 
some  benefit,  in  that  the  construction  of  iron  ships  was  in  the  main 
avoided.  Progress  was  at  first  slow  and  considerable  experimentation 
had  to  be  undertaken.  Almost  all  of  the  construction  was  done  under 
private  auspices.  Shipyards  on  both  coasts  profited  by  the  demand 
for  a  strong  navy,  but  by  far  the  greatest  tonnage  and  the  majority 
of  the  most  important  ships  came  from  the  yard  of  William  Cramp 
and  Sons,  of  Philadelphia,  although  the  Union  Iron  Works,  of  San 
Francisco,  and  the  Newport  News  Steamboat  and  Dry  Dock  Company 
were  also  awarded  important  contracts.  The  upbuilding  of  the  Navy 
during  this  period  is  credited  with  having  virtually  started  the  steel 
ship-building  industry  of  the  country.  Dr.  Crowell  presents  an  able 
summary  of  the  effects  of  the  national  naval  policy  upon  ship-building 
when  he  says '? 

''The  policy  of  the  Government  in  building  up  a  navy  has  created  a  condi- 
tion favorable  to  the  increase  of  commercial  tonnage,  rather  than  acted  as  the 
cause  of  this  increase.  Building  of  warships  created  plants  prepared  to  turn  out 
merchant  ships.  Between  that  and  the  actual  building  of  a  merchant  marine 
lies  a  not  very  deep  gulf,  which  progress  in  the  iron  and  steel  industries  of  the 
United  States  has  gradually  been  filling  up.'' 

An  entirely  new  era  in  naval  history,  ushered  in  by  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  had  an  immediately  favorable  effect  upon  the  ship- 
building industry. 

In  1898  Congress  appropriated  $50,000,000  for  national  defense, 
and  within  a  few  months  102  vessels  had  been  purchased,  most  of 
which  had  to  be  replaced  by  construction  in  American  shipyards. 

^Bennett.  The  SUam  Nany  of  the  Untied  Stales,  II,  772. 

**' Shipping  Industry  of  the  United  States;  its  Relation  to  the  Foreign  Trade/'  in  MomUdy 
Summary  cf  Commerce  and  Finance,  Dec*  1900,  p.  1391. 
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The  building  of  battleships  and  other  war  craft  received  so  great  a 
stxmulus  that,  beginning  in  1901,  the  tonnage  of  Government  vessels 
far  exceeded  that  of  merchant  vessels  building  at  the  seaboard.  Dur- 
ing several  years,  since  1901,  the  Government  tonnage  has  been  more 
than  half  the  total  construction^  lake  and  seaboard  combined.  In 
191 2  the  navy,  as  augmented  by  this  construction  work,  consisted  of 
an  actual  fighting  force  of  166  vessels,  including  33  battleships.  Prac- 
tically all  of  the  new  vessels  have  been  built  at  private  shipyards, 
''principally  because  these  industries  should  be  encouraged,  and  the 
Government  can  thus  profit  by  their  experience  and  resources;  and 
also  because  ordinarily  the  work  is  done  more  economically  than  at 
navy  yards."^  Not  only  in  construction,  but  in  the  making  of  repairs 
as  well,  have  private  shipyards  profited  by  the  liberal  appropriations 
of  recent  years. 

SUMMARY. 

The  history  of  American  shipping  policy  presents  great  variations 
in  the  attitude  of  the  Federal  Government  towards  the  merchant  marine. 
In  the  early  days  of  the  Republic,  when  shipping  interests  were  of 
great  importance,  an  ultra-protective  policy  was  adopted  which  was 
relaxed  only  after  American  shipowners  enjoyed  the  greatest  carrying 
trade  in  the  world,  and  when  American  ship-builders  were  without  a 
peer  anywhere.  It  was  then  that  the  statesmen  of  the  Republic  intro- 
duced a  liberal  policy  of  reciprocal  treatment  with  respect  to  tariff  and 
tonnage  duties,  which  has  since  been  adopted  throughout  the  world. 
The  opening  of  American  ports  to  foreign  vessels  on  a  basis  of  equality 
did  not  undermine  the  merchant  marine;  nor  did  any  other  govern- 
mental policy.  The  decline  began  only  when  economic  advantages  in 
ship-building  were  acquired  by  Great  Britain,  due  to  the  change  of 
materials  employed  in  construction.  A  more  favorable  British  policy 
provided  an  encouragement  which,  temporarily  at  least,  appeared  to 
give  to  British  shipping  interests  a  large  part  of  the  carrying  trade 
formerly  enjoyed  by  Americans.  But  no  governmental  policy  could 
have  stayed  the  forces  which  were  at  work  to  bring  about  the  downfall 
of  American  shipping. 

The  Civil  War  dealt  the  merchant  marine  a  severe  blow,  and  Q>ngress 
has  been  criticized  for  its  failure  to  meet  the  crisis  by  the  adoption  of 
remedial  legislation.  The  tremendous  expansion  of  the  United  States, 
which  involved  the  opening  up  of  the  West  by  transcontinental  rail- 
roads and  the  development  of  manufactures,  attracted  American 
interests  from  the  seas  and  concentrated  them  upon  home  problems. 
There  was  no  surplus  population  seeking  employment  elsewhere  than 
at  home,  but  on  the  contrary  there  was  a  demand  for  more  labor  at 
home,  which  resulted  in  a  tremendous  influx  of  immigration.     Manu- 

^lUport  ofih4U.S.  Secretary  ofUu  Nawy,  1909,  p.  20. 
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factures  required  no  foreign  market,  and  only  in  recent  years  has  an 
interest  therein  been  awakened.  There  was  thus  in  this  country  a 
general  apatliy  toward  foreign  commerce  and  the  carrying  trade  not 
shared  by  nations  like  England,  which  had  colonies  all  over  the  vrpi^ 
with  which  a  constant,  active  connection  had  to  be  maintained,  nor  by 
other  nations  with  manufacturing  interests  seeking  an  outlet  abroad. 
So  it  is  not  surprising  that  Congress  did  not  act,  that  it  never  adopted 
a  successful  shipping  policy,  that  it  failed  to  stay  the  decline  in  the  mer- 
chant marine  which  followed  the  Civil  War. 

The  times  have  changed  since  1890.  The  one-time  ''infant''  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States  have  risen  to  a  position  where  they  can  supply 
the  home  market  and  in  addition  compete  for  markets  abroad.  For- 
eign trade  can  be  carried  on  more  successfully  when  served  by  an 
ample  tonnage  of  vessels  operated  under  the  narional  flag  from  the 
principal  American  ports  to  all  the  commercially  important  countries. 
The  ships  of  foreign  nadons,  especially  the  vessels  which  are  operated 
in  regular  lines  over  established  routes,  are  operated  primarily  for  the 
convenience  of  home  shippers,  whose  interests  the  vessel-owners  prefer 
to  devek>p.  American  exporters  need  more  lines  of  American  ships 
for  the  transportation  of  their  commodities. 

The  "free  ship''  laws  of  191 2  and  1914  are  an  indication  that  the  old 
apathy  towards  shipping  interests  is  giving  way.  It  was  in  the  Panama 
Canal  act  that  this  concession  to  shipping  interests  was  first  made,  and 
the  Panama  Canal  itself  is  serving  to  reawaken  a  public  interest  in 
shipping  questions  generally. 

The  policy  of  protection  for  American  shipping  and  ship-building 
adopted  at  the  very  outset — ^the  reservation  of  the  coastwise  trade 
to  American  bottoms — still  remains  and  is  likely  to  be  retained.  It  is 
mainly  responsible  for  the  American  merchant  marine  of  to-day  and, 
together  with  the  naval  policy  of  the  United  States,  for  the  American 
ship-building  industry  as  it  now  exists.  The  Panama  Canal,  through 
the  extension  and  connection  of  the  American  coast-line,  will  increase 
ship-building.  There  are,  moreover,  indications  in  the  growth  of  the 
steel  industry  and  lowered  costs  of  production  that  the  United  States 
may  eventually  be  able  to  compete  with  foreign  builders  in  the  con- 
strucrion  of  steel  ships. 

All  of  these  factors — the  extension  of  national  boundaries,  the  demand 
for  foreign  markets,  the  disadvantage  to  commerce  of  depending  upon 
the  merchant  marine  of  business  rivals,  the  opening  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  the  growing  advantages  enjoyed  by  American  ship-builders, 
promise  to  increase  the  maririme  prominence  of  the  United  States. 
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and  Harbors  Congress,  326.  Investigations  and  reporu  by  the  Inland  Waterways 
Coramiasion  and  the  Nadonal  Waterways  Commission,  1907-1912,  326.  Better- 
ment of  methods  and  agendes  of  making  improvements,  328.  Adopdon  by  Con- 
gress of  the  "condnuing  contract"  system,  1890*  329.  Measures  for  prevendon  of 
floods,  33a  Development  of  water-power  by  Federal  Government,  331.  Federal 
ngvladon  of  waterways,  331.  Power  over  carriers  by  water  vested  in  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Conunisston  by  the  act  of  1887,  332.  Provisions  of  the  Panama 
Canal  act  of  191 2  regarding  carriers  by  water,  333. 

Few  phaises  of  governmental  policy  have  given  rise  to  so  many  ques- 
tions of  constitutionality  and  political  expediency  as  has  the  improve- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  of  rivers  and  harbors.  '' Internal 
improvements''  probably  rank  second  only  to  the  tariff  among  the 
economic  questions  to  which  public  attention  was  directed  during  the 
first  century  of  the  national  life  of  the  United  States. 

THE  FIRST  PERIOD  OF  RIVER  AND  HARBOR  IMPROVEMENTS.  1789-1823. 

The  first  period  of  the  improvement  of  harbors  and  inland  waterways 
extended  from  1789  to  1823,  during  which  time  the  works  were  carried 
on  largely  by  the  State  governments.  At  the  outset  the  States,  in 
conformity  with  colonial  practice,  took  entire  charge  of  such  works  of 
improvement  as  were  necessary,  and  there  was  considerable  hesitancy 
about  delegating  these  functions  to  the  Federal  Government.  The 
first  evidence  of  a  view  that  the  control  over  interstate  and  foreign 
commerce  given  to  the  National  Government  by  the  Constitution 
entailed  financial  responsibility  for  the  improvement  and  maintenance 
of  waltf  facilities  is  to  be  seen  in  the  act  passed  in  1789,  providing  for 
the  support,  maintenance,  and  repair  for  one  year  of  light-houses, 
beacons,  buoys,  and  public  piers  by  the  United  States.  Provision  for 
the  continuance  of  this  assistance  was  made  conditional  upon  the 
transference  of  title  to  the  facilities  in  question  to  the  United  States. 
Although  the  States  did  not  immediately  cede  to  the  National  Gov- 
ernment the  eight  light-houses  then  in  existence,  Congressional  appro- 
priations continued  to  be  made  for  their  maintenance,  and  subsequent 
legislation  included  the  ^^stakeage  of  channels  on  the  sea  coast"  among 
the  facilities  for  which  the  Federal  Government  undertook  to  assume 
respcMisibility.    Thereafter  appropriations  were  sometimes  made  for 
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the  construction  of  aids  to  navigation  at  dangerous  places  along  the 
coast.  The  first  Govemment-built  light-house  was  erected  under  an 
authorization  by  G>ngress  in  1789,  and  in  1802  an  appropriation  was 
made  for  the  repair  and  erection  of  public  piers  on  a  site  to  be  owned 
by  the  United  States  Government,  in  the  Delaware  River.*  These 
piers  had  previously  been  erected  at  various  points  in  the  river  for  the 
protection  of  vessels  navigating  the  river  in  stormy  weather. 

Though  the  direct  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  work 
of  improving  rivers  and  harbors  were  at  first  confined  to  projects 
involving  such  facilities  as  light-houses  and  piers,  over  which  the  rights 
of  ownership  could  be  exercised,  yet  means  were  employed  whereby 
the  National  Government  could  indirectly  lend  assistance  in  the 
prosecution  of  works  undertaken  by  the  individual  States.  This  con- 
sisted in  the  enactment  of  laws  permitting  State  governments  to  levy 
tonnage  taxes,  a  power  which,  according  to  the  Constitution,  no  State 
shall  exercise  except  with  the  consent  of  Congress.  Partly  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  facilities  which  had  been  taken  over  by  the  Federal 
Government,  the  States  had  JFormerly  collected  tonnage  taxes,  and  were 
permitted  to  continue  doing  so,  the  funds  raised  being  devoted  to  the 
improvement  and  maintenance  of  rivers  andl  harbors.  State  plans  for 
improvement  were  submitted  to  Congress,  and  in  34  instances  authori* 
zations  were  given  to  levy  tonnage  taxes  on  shipping. 

As  the  conception  of  a  more  centralized  National  Government  gained 
strength,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  west  of  the  Allegheny  Moun* 
tains  insisted  that  the  tonnage  taxes  which  the  seaboard  States  were 
allowed  to  levy  for  the  establishment  of  transportation  facilities  should 
be  supplemented  by  national  assistance  in  the  construction  of  turn- 
pikes and  canals  connecting  the  seaboard  with  the  West.  An  appro- 
priation of  $30,000  for  the  Cumberland  Road  was  secured  in  1806,  and 
two  years  later  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  drew  up 
the  first  scheme  for  a  comprehensive  system  of  internal  improvements 
to  be  constructed  by  the  National  Government.  Undertakings  of 
this  nature  had  been  favored  by  such  influential  statesmen  as  Wash- 
ington, Hamilton,  and  Jefferson,  who  prepared  the  way  for  the  new 
conception  of  Federal  responsibility,  and  Gallatin's  plan  was  looked 
upon  generally  with  favor,  but  unfortunately  the  complications  which 
led  eventually  to  the  War  of  181 2  arose  to  prevent  the  taking  of  any 
action  on  his  scheme. 

After  the  close  of  the  war  the  agitation  for  internal  improvements 
was  renewed,  but  the  policy  of  National  improvement  of  the  trans- 
portation system  of  the  country  was  not  adopted  without  opposition. 
President  Madison,  in  1817,  vetoed  the  bill  appropriating  the  bonus 
received  for  the  charter  of  the  Second  Bank  of  the  United  States  to 
the  construction  of  roads  and  canals,  because  he  did  not  believe  that 

^Laws  of  the  U.  S.  Relating  io  the  Improvement  of  Rivers  and  Harbors  (Senate  Mite.  Doc.  No.  91. 
49  Cong.,  2  teas.,  p.  8j. 
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the  Federal  Government  could  constitutionally  engage  in  works  (^ 
internal  improvements  within  the  States.  Although  President  Monroe 
shared  this  view,  towards  the  close  of  his  administration  he  so  far  over- 
came his  constitutional  scruples  as  to  assert  the  right  of  Congress  to 
raise  money  and  to  appropriate  it  at  their  discretion,  "restricted  only 
by  their  duty  to  appropriate  it  to  purposes  of  common  defense  and  of 
general,  not  local,  national,  not  state,  benefit/' 

RIVER  AND  HARBOR  LEGISLATION  FROM  1823  TO  THE  CIVIL  WAR. 

On  March '3,  1823,  Congress  passed  the  first  river  and  habor  act.^ 
In  this  act  the  first  appropriation  for  an  improvement  in  the  nature  of 
''clearing  harbors"  was  made,  and  the  following  year  a  beginning  of 
river  improvements  was  authorized,  when  $75,000  was  voted  for  the 
removal  of  various  sand-bars,  as  well  as  ''planters,  sawyers  or  snags'' 
from  the  Mississippi  River.  In  1824,  moreover,  a  bill  was  passed, 
allowing  $30,000  for  the  making  of  surveys,  plans,  and  esdmates 
covering  road  and  canal  routes  deemed  by  the  President  to  be  of 
national  importance.  Ofiicers  of  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  which 
had  been  established  in  1802,  were  to  be  employed  in  this  work.  In 
the  same  year  (1824)  the  first  Federal  land  grants  were  made  in  aid  of 
canals,  and  the  following  year  the  first  Federal  subscriptions  were 
made  to  canal  companies. 

The  United  States  Government  had,  by  1825,  fairly  entered  upon 
the  first  period  of  real  activity  in  the  making  of  waterway  improve- 
ments. The  men  in  Congress  who  contributed  most  to  the  success 
of  this  movement  were  Calhoun,  Clay,  and  especially  John  Quincy 
Adams,  who  became  President  in  1825.  During  his  administration 
total  appropriations  of  $1,294,266.23  were  made  for  river's  and  harbors. 
Clay  was  the  most  zealous  of  all  the  advocates  of  Federal  action,  the 
essential  features  of  his  "American  System"  being  a  protective  tariff 
and  extensive  internal  improvements — policies  of  equal  importance  in 
his  scheme  for  the  advancement  of  the  economic  welfare  of  the  nation. 

Calhoun  soon  became  a  party  to  the  growing  opposition  to  the 
system  of  national  improvements,  concluding  that  there  was  no  con- 
stituuonal  authority  for  Federal  prosecution  of  such  works,  and  this  was 
the  view  held  by  President  Jackson,  who  in  1830,  by  his  veto  of  a  bill 
authorizing  a  subscription  to  stock  in  the  Maysville  and  Lexington 
turnpike  road  in  Kentucky,  put  an  end  for  the  time  being  to  the  direct 
appropriation  of  funds  for  internal  improvements.  Jackson  objected 
to  the  bill  on  the  ground  that  its  character  was  local,  and  that  it  was, 
therefore,  unconstitutional;  and,  even  for  the  prosecution  of  national 
works  of  improvement,  he  regarded  a  constitutional  amendment 
necessary.     Except  as  to  roads  and  canals,  he  was  unable  to  enforce 

'The  appropriation  contained  in  the  act  of  May  7.  1822.  for  tlie  construction  of  three  piers  near 
the  mouth  of  Delaware  Bay  to  serve  as  sea-walls,  has  sometimes  bc«.n  looked  upon  as  a  "harbor 
improvement"  act  in  the  modem  sense.  It  really  belongs,  however,  to  the  earlier  period,  provid- 
ing as  It  did  that  the  sites  for  the  proposed  improvements  should  be  ceded  to  the  United  States. 
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his  views  upon  Congress,  which  adopted  the  expedient  of  enacting 
legislation  for  river  and  harbor  improvements  as  riders  to  appropri- 
ation bills.  Sometimes  the  annual  allowances  made  in  this  way  were 
reladvely  large,  ranging  during  President  Jackson's  administration 
from  $300,000  to  $1,000,000.  President  Van  Buren  was  more  thor- 
oughly a  strict  construcrionist  than  his  predecessor  was,  and  his  con- 
sritutional  views,  together  with  more  potent  influences  which  are  now 
to  be  considered,  brought  to  a  sudden  halt  the  appropriadon  of  liberal 
sums  for  waterway  improvements,  not,  however,  unril  after  Congress, 
in  1838,  had  voted  a  sumof  $1,512,194.53,  which  was  the  largest  appro- 
priation made  for  rivers  and  harbors  until  1867,  except  in  the  year  1853. 

The  main  causes  of  the  reversal  in  policy  were  the  following:^ 

The  distribution  in  1836  of  the  surplus  which  the  National  Govern- 
ment had  acquired  from  the  tariff  dudes  and  more  especially  from  the 
sale  of  western  lands  resulted  in  a  reduction  of  the  Treasury  surplus  to 
a  point  where  it  was  no  longer  pracdcable  for  the  Federal  Government 
to  make  internal  improvements.  The  results  of  distribution  were, 
moreover,  inimical  to  the  prosecution  of  such  works  by  any  public 
agency,  for  '^ wildcat"  banking  schemes,  together  with  widespread 
financial  disaster  in  1837,  attached  an  odium  to  internal  improvements 
which  were  the  real  object  of  distribution.  President  Tyler's  veto,  in 
1842,  of  the  tariflF  bill  which  provided  for  distribudng  among  the  States 
any  surplus  that  might  result  from  its  operation,  for  the  purpose, 
among  others,  of  carrying  on  internal  improvements,  put  an  end  to 
the  agitation  for  the  distribution  of  the  Federal  revenues. 

The  operadon  of  the  ''tariff  of  abominations"  (1828),  which  Gay 
had  linked  with  his  plans  for  Federal  improvements  to  form  the 
''American  System,"  was  so  unpopular  as  to  bring  the  whole  "system'' 
temporarily  into  disrepute. 

The  introducdon  of  the  railroad  (in  1830),  and  the  demonstration 
during  the  succeeding  decade  of  its  practicability  as  a  means  of  trans- 
portation, lessened  the  enthusiasm  for  the  construcdon  of  roads  and 
canals  and  the  improvement  of  rivers,  and  constituted  the  strongest 
reason  for  the  abandonment  of  such  projects  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  became  a  party  issue.  The 
"strict  constructionist"  Democratic  party  was  in  the  ascendancy 
through  most  of  the  subsequent  thirty  years. 

Finally,  war  expenses  incurred  in  the  struggle  with  Mexico  and  in 

the  Civil  War  put  a  quietus  on  projects  involving  waterway  improve^ 

«ments.    A  river  and  harbor  bill  did,  however,  get  as  far  as  President 

Polk,  during  the  Mexican  War,  only  to  be  vetoed.    Similar  l^;isladon 

was  also  vetoed  by  Presidents  Tyler  and  Pierce. 

^Johosoii.  "River  and  Harbor  BiOB,"  In  Atmals  ef  AwmU^  AcOtmf  ef  Fcttticd  ^mi  SoM 
ScUncs,  1S9^  II,  78S. 
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Daring  the  period  of  Federal  inactivity,  eactending  roughly  from 
183910  1866,  such  river  and  harbor  appropriarions  as  were  made  were 
accomplished  maiijly  by  indirect  methods,  a  favorite  device  being  to 
incorporate  them  in  appropriation  bills  under  the  heading  ^'fordfica- 
dons,  etc/'  Federal  aid  condnued,  however,  to  be  given  to  some  extent 
to  such  projects  through  the  grant  of  public  lands  to  the  States,  a 
popular  method  during  the  years  when  internal  improvements  were 
opposed  as  direct  Federal  undertakings.  As  late  as  1868  a  grant  of 
land  was  made  to  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  aid  in  the  improvement 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

FROM  THE  CIVIL  WAR  TO  1900. 

The  Civil  War  brought  a  great  change  in  the  conception  of  the 
funcdons  to  be  performed  by  the  Federal  Government,  and  the  revival 
of  interest  in  national  works  of  waterway  improvement  after  the  firm 
establishment  of  peace  is  not  surprising.  The  first  act  making  an 
appropriadon  was  passed  June  28, 1864,  and  carried  $250,000  for  harbor 
and  $100,000  for  river  improvements.  It  was  followed  by  a  similar 
act,  in  1866,  making  a  larger  appropriation  and  constituting  the 
beginning  of  a  series  of  annual  bills  carrying  grants  for  the  improvement 
of  rivers  and  harbors.  The  acts  of  1866  and  1867  ^^^^  passed  within 
the  same  fiscal  year,  and  brought  the  total  appropriations  for  the  year 
1867  up  to  $8,777,329.61,  which  was  much  in  excess  of  any  previous 
Congressional  allowance  for  similar  purposes.  It  was,  however,  in 
1869,  when  an  appropriation  of  $2,000,000  was  made,  that  the  policy 
was  inaugurated  which  has  since  prevailed,  of  making  regular  grants 
at  from  one  to  three  year  intervals,  for  rivers  and  harbors.  Except 
for  the  year  1877,  the  bills  were  annual  until  1882,  when  the  biennial 
plan  was  adopted.  In  1910  the  plan  of  making  annual  appropriadons 
was  again  adopted. 

The  report  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Transportation  Routes  to 
the  Seaboard,  commonly  known  as  the  Windom  Committee,  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate  in  1874,  stated  clearly  the  view  then  enter- 
tained by  Congress  with  respect  to  the  power  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  appropriate  funds  for  the  improvement  of  waterways.  In  the 
summary  of  its  conclusions  and  recommendations,  the  majority  stated 
in  its  report: 


"The  power  *to  regulate  comfkierce'  includes  the  power  to  aid  and /it 
It  by  the  employment  of  such  means  as  may  be  appropriate  and  plainly 
adapted  to  chat  end;  and  hence  Congress  may,  in  its  aiscredon,  improve,  or 
create,  channels  of  commerce  on  land,  or  by  water. "^ 

Appropriadon  bills  for  river  and  harbor  projects  became  popular 
with  Congressmen;  but  in  his  fifth  annual  message,  that  of  December 
I,  1873,  President  Grant  condemned  *' appropriations  for  river  and 

^Senate  Repoft.  Na  307, 43  Cong.,  1  sets .  III.  parU  I  and  II.    Excerpt  quoted  in  Frdimiw&rf 
Stipon  ef  tnkmd  WaUrwayt  Commisskm,  583. 
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harbor  improvement  in  those  localities  where  the  improvements  are  of 
but  little  benefit  to  general  commerce.  .  .  .  "^ 

In  1876,  in  a  special  message.  President  Grant  stated: 

"If  it  was  obligatory  upon  the  Executive  to  expend  all  the  money  appro- 
priated by  Congress,  I  should  return  the  river  and  harbor  bill  with  my  objec^ 
rions,  notwithstanding  the  great  inconvenience  to  the  public  interests  resulting 
therefrom  and  the  loss  of  expenditures  from  previous  Congresses  upon  incom- 
pleted works.  Without  enumerating,  many  appropriations  are  made  for 
works  of  purely  private  or  local  interest,  in  no  sense  national.  I  can  not  uve 
my  sanction  to  these,  and  will  take  care  that  during  my  term  of  office  no  public 
money  shall  be  expended  upon  them."' 

The  insistence  of  President  Grant  upon  the  prosecution  of  only  those 
works  which  were  national  in  character  was  unavailing  in  the  face  of 
the  legislative  practice  of  the  time.  Each  Congressman  was  eager  for 
an  appropriation  for  his  own  district  or  State.  President  Anhur  was 
opposed  to  the  practice^  cf  appropriations  making  grants  for  a  multitude 
of  scattered  works,  and  vetoed  the  act  of  1882,  but  the  act  was  passed 
over  his  veto.  At  least  a  portion  of  the  public  agreed  with  the  Presi- 
dent,  and  many  Congressmen  who  voted  to  pass  the  act  of  1882  over 
the  President's  veto  lost  their  seats,  and  thereafter,  until  1896,  the 
appropriations  became  biennial. 

The  character  of  the  works  authorized  and  the  considerations  which 
entered  into  the  passage  of  the  bills  during  a  period  when  river  and 
harbor  legislation  was  passed  with  such  readiness,  are  stated  by 
Alexander  Johnston,  who  wrote  in  1883 : 

''In  such  a  mass  of  appropriations  it  is  impossible  that  there  should  not  be 
verv  many  objects  well  worth  the  care  of  the  Nadonal  Government;  but, 
with  every  allowance,  the  amount  of  absolute  plunder  in  the  total  must  have 
been  enormous.  In  debating  one  of  these  bills  a  member  of  Congress  declared 
from  personal  knowledge  that  one  'river,'  for  which  an  appropriation  bad  been 
inserted,  could  be  fitted  for  commerce  only  by  being  paved  or  macadamized; 
and  this  instance  was  certainl v  not  an  isolated  one  ...  In  fact,  most  of  these 
appropriations  are  not  for  the  public  interest  at  all,  but  for  the  personal 
interests  of  the  legislators,  for  the  reelection  of  a  Congressman  often  depends 
upon  his  success  in  'bringing  money  into  the  district  through  the  river  and 
harbor  bill,  or  the  erection  of  public  buildings."' 

Although  facts  such  as  these  were  well  known,  and  river  and  harbor 
improvements  were  the  subject  of  a  widespread  and  acrimonious  dis- 
cussion. Congress  continued  to  make  appropriations  which  were  large 
because  of  the  great  number  of  works  authorized  and  undertaken.  The 
biennial  bill  passed  in  1896  carried  over  $70,000,000,  which  was  more 
than  any  single  river  and  harbor  act  had  ever  before  appropriated.  How- 
ever, the  growing  effect  of  the  criticism  of  such  legislation  is  to  be  seen 

^Messages  and  Papers  cf  ike  Presidenis,  VII.  243.  ^Ibid,,  377. 

*Lalor  (ed.).  Cydopedia  of  PolUUal  Sdenee,  Political  Eetmomy  and  cf  the  PolMeai  Bistan  eftkt 
UnUed  States.  II.  572. 
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n  the  fact  that  from  1896  to  1905  bills  were  passed  at  three-year 
ntervals  instead  of  biennially.  As  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
nittee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  stated^  public  opinion  was  coming  to 
xercise  "a  despotic  force  in  this  country,"  which  was  more  than  the 
Id  system,  or  lack  of  system,  in  waterway  improvements  could  stand. 

WATERWAY  POLICY  FROM  1900  TO  1912. 

About  the  beginning  of  the  century  a  transition  may  be  noted  to  a 
ore  systematic  policy  regarding  the  prosecution  of  Federal  works,  the 
irpose  being  to  place  the  improvement  of  rivers  and  harbors  on  a 
3re  scientific  basis.  Writing  in  1892,  Prof.  Emory  R.  Johnson  pointed 
t  the  course  which  waterway  improvements  were  to  take  during  this 
riod,  when  he  said  •} 

The  change  demanded  by  the  facts  lies  in  the  direction  neither  of  no 
enditure  nor  of  less  expenditure,  but  in  the  direction  of  more  expenditure 
t  wiser  manner,  a  manner  in  which  the  public  money  shall  be  more  scien- 
ally  expended  on  works  fewer  in  number  and  more  strictly  national  in 
racter.' 

L  number  of  reasons  may  be  adduced  to  account  for  the  ultimate 
:ess  of  the  agitation  for  a  reform  in  the  methods  of  waterway 
rovements.  Not  only  in  the  unmistakable  opposition  to  waterway 
ects  from  certain  quarters,  but  in  the  positive  demand  for  them 
1  others,  may  be  seen  a  reason  for  a  change  in  methods.  A  demand 
attention  came  with  peculiar  force  from  important  seaboard  cities, 
increased  draft  of  modern  ocean-going  vessels  made  it  impossible 
hem  to  load  to  full  capacity  in  many  ports.  In  1907,  moreover, 
y  crops  and  exceptional  prosperity  resulted  in  an  abnormal  rail 
c  and  a  serious  freight-car  shortage,  giving  rise  to  the  belief  that 
railways  had  "broken  down."  Although  a  freight-car  surplus 
r  than  the  previous  car  shortage  followed  the  panic  of  1907,  and 
ailways  did  not  have  ^  car  shortage  for  some  years  thereafter, 
vents  of  1907  were  not  without  results,  because  they  called  atten- 
to  the  possibilities  of  improving  the  navigable  streams  of  the 
ry,  in  order  that  they  might  serve  as  supplementary  transporta- 
gencies  for  the  relief  of  congestion.  President  Roosevelt,  believing 
*  river  regulation  is  rate  regulation,"  advocated  the  development 
t reams  as  highways  to  the  fullest  extent  which  is  genuinely 
able"  as  a  means  to  prevent  excessive  freight  rates.  This  focus- 
attention  upon  river  navigation  had  the  effect  of  inaugurating 
ies  into  the  best  methods  of  waterway  improvement. 
lovement  which  started  about  1907  and  which  influenced  water- 
policy  was  that  directed  towards  the  conservation  of  natural 
ces.      This  movement  at  first  related  to  forests  alone,  but  when 
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public  interests  were  seen  to  demand  greater  waterway  utilization, 
with  respect  both  to  navigation  and  to  power  development,  one  of  the 
questions  which  commanded  attention  was  the  relation  between  forest 
preservation  and  stream  flow.  Thus  the  waterways  were  linked  with 
the  forests  to  inaugurate  a  lari^e  conservation  movement,  which 
demanded  a  complete  utilization  of  waterway  resources  for  the  public 

benefit. 

Various  agencies  ^contributed  to  the  concentration  of  public  atten- 
tion upon  the  waterway  problem.  In  one  class  may  be  grouped  the 
thirty  or  more  congresses  and  associations  organized  in  different  locali* 
ties  in  recent  years  for  the  purpose  of  securing  Federal  aid  for  projects 
of  waterway  improvement.  In  order  to  unite  the  efforts  of  such 
agencies,  the  National  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress  was  organized 
in  1901  with  a  membership  comprising  individuals,  corporations, 
commercial  bodies,  and  waterway  associarions.  While  this  Congress 
has  not  supplanted  the  smaller  associations,  for  it  advocates  no  par- 
*  ticular  project,  but  a  definite  policy  whereby  every  waterway  which  its 
members  consider  worth  improving  will  receive  prompt  and  adequate 
attention,  it  has  been  able  to  secure  'greater .  public  interest  in  the 
propositions  for  which  it  stands  than  could  the  associations  organized 
to  further  particular  objects.  The  slogan  of  the  Waterways  Congress 
since  1906  has  been:  a  Federal  appropriation  each  year  of  at  least 
$50,000,000  for  river  and  harbor  improvements. 

Two  National  commissions,  appointed  to  make  inquiries  into  the 
question,  have  also  directed  public  attention  to  waterway  policy.  The 
first  of  these,  the  Inland  Waterways  Commission,  appointed  in  1907  by 
President  Roosevelt,  was  design^  to  recommend  legislation  dealing 
in  a  comprehensive  manner  with  the  whole  question.  The  Commission 
submitted,  February  3,  1908,  a  preliminary  report,^  making  the  fol- 
lowing recommendations:  (i)  That  plans  for  improving  navigability 
should  take  into  consideration  all  uses  to  be  derived  from  the  control 
of  watenvays  (flood  control,  land  reclamation,  water-power  develop- 
ment, etc.);  (2)  that  local  cooperation  should  be  secured  in  meeting 
the  costs  of  improvement;  (3)  that  the  plans  adopted  should  con- 
template the  correlation  of  rail  and  water  facilities;  (4)  that  harmonious 
and  complementary  relations  between  railways  and  wateneays  should 
be  assured;  (5)  that  statistical  data  should  be  gathered  regarding 
inland  water  traflic;  (6)  that  data  should  be  compiled  concerning  the 
physical  character  of  streams;  (7)  that  due  attention  should  be  paid 
to  the  conservation  of  water  resources;  (8)  that  waterways  should  be 
improved  at  the  rate  required  by  public  needs,  to  which  end  the  Com- 
mission advocated  (a)  expert  framing  of  a  definite  policy,  {b)  certainty 
of  continuity,  and  (r)  expert  initiative  in  the  choice  of  projects  and 
in  the  order  of  their  undertaking;  (9)  that  a  permanent  national 
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waterwasrs  commission  be  established  to  bring  into  coordination  the 
various  Governmental  agencies  involved  in  waterway  control  and 
utilizaticmy  and  to  recommend  to  Congress  plans  for  improvements, 
taking  into  consideration  all  the  uses  to  which  waterways  are  adaptable. 

While  the  Inland  Waterways  Commission  did  not  live  to  continue 
its  investigations  itself,  its  work  was  not  unavailing.  Out  of  its  labors 
grew  the  call  for  the  assemblage,  in  1908,  of  the  first  White  House 
conference  of  governors,  and  other  eminent  men,  for  the  consideration 
of  conservation,  which  temporarily  became  a  narional  movement. 
The  commission's  work  was  also  eflPective  in  another  way.  Although 
the  efforts  made  in  Congress  to  continue  its  existence  were  unsuccessful, 
yet  in  1909,  in  the  National  Waterways  Commission,  a  substitute  was 
provided  which,  in  a  period  of  two  and  one-half  years,  made  a  scientific 
invesrigarion  of  the  whole  waterway  question,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  submitted  reports  which  embody  the  essential  features  of 
a  scientific  policy  of  improvement.  The  commission  presented  its 
conclusions  upon  such  fundamental  questions  as  the  advisability  of 
undertaking  waterway  improvements  at  all.  Even  in  the  face  of 
diminishing  river  traffic,  a  continuation  of  river  improvements  was 
urged,  because  of  the  economy  in  transporting  by  water  heavy  freight 
moving  long  distances.  It  was  pointed  out  that  the  minimum  of 
power  and  equipme  it  is  required,  and  that,  inasmuch  as  it  is  relatively 
easy  to  engage  in  water  transportation,  competition  is  ^icouraged 
and  monopoly  restricted.  The  commission  undertook  to  show  why 
promised  advantages  had  not  accrued  to  the  public  as  a  result  oi 
former  works  of  improvement,  it  pointed  out  the  evils  which  had 
been  a  part  of  the  waterway  policy  of  the  past,  and  recommended  a 
policy  for  the  future.  The  chief  evils  cited  were,  unfair  rulway  com- 
petition, inadequate  public  control  of  the  relations  between  railways 
and  waterways.  Governmental  delays  in  prosecuting  projected  works, 
failure  of  business  interests  to  make  complete  utilization  of  the  facilities 
provided,  and  inadequate  terminals.  To  meet  these  and  other  diffi- 
culties which  had  stood  in  the  way  of  a  more  complete  waterway 
utilization  in  the  past,  the  commission  recommended : 

First,  greater  cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  railways  with  the 
waterways.  The  commission  pointed  out  that  unfair  competition, 
such  as  the  temporary  reduction  of  rates  for  the  purpose  of  driving 
river  boats  out  of  the  business,  must  be  stopped;  and  that  real  coopera- 
tion should  be  secured  by  requiring  the  establishment  of  through  routes 
via  rail  and  water  lines,  the  quotation  of  joint  rates,  the  issuance  oi 
through  bills  of  lading,  and  the  installation  of  physical  connections 
between  the  two  classes  of  transportation  lines.  As  the  best  means 
to  the  accomplishment  of  these  various  ends  it  recommended,  in 
addition  to  the  passage  of , adequate  legislation,  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  be  given  control  over  water  carriers. 
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In  the  second  place,  public  control — ^State  or  municipal — cS  water 
terminals.  The  commission  believed  that  Federal  appropriations,  both 
for  river  and  harbor  improvements,  should  be  conditioned  upon  the 
assurance  that  sufficient  public  terminals  would  be  available  at  reason- 
able charges  for  use  by  all  who  desired  to  use  the  waterway. 

In  the  third  place,  the  broader  problem  of  stream  control  and  utili- 
zation for  all  purposes  was  given  careful  consideration.  While  adhering 
to  the  view  that  Federal  waterway  improvements  should  be  undertaken 
with  the  primary  purpose  of  improving  the  navigability  of  streams,  the 
commission  felt  that  ^'the  time  has  already  come,  especially  in  the  more 
thickly  settled  river  valleys,  when  a  stream  must  be  considered  with  a 
view  both  to  minimizing  its  harmful  influences  and  to  securing  the 
maximum  benefit  from  all  its  uses."^ 

BETTERMENT  (F  METHODS  AND  AGENCIES  OF  MAKING  IMPROVEMENTS. 

The  National  Waterways  Commission's  work  gave  direction  to 
public  sentiment  and  enabled  it  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  Congress 
for  action  along  definite  lines.  Before  the  commission's  labors  were 
begun,  however,  the  Federal  Government  had  commenced  to  deal 
more  efficiently  with  waterway  improvements.  In  1902  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors  was.  established.  Previously 
reports  were  made  to  Congress  upon  a  multitude  of  projects  without 
a  review  of  the  work  as  a  whole  by  a  single  board  of  engineers.  The 
aggregate  cost  of  the  improvements  recommended  in  1902,  including 
those  under  way  and  those  not  begun,  would  have  been  $400,000,000, 
and  Congress  was  at  a  loss  to  know  upon  which  of  these  undertakings 
to  begin  work.  It  was  hoped  that  through  the  crearion  of  a  board  of 
engineer  officers  greater  uniformity  might  be  secured  in  recommenda* 
tions  and  reports  concerning  projects,  and,  moreover,  that  the  advisa- 
bility of  the  further  prosecution  of  questionable  existing  projects  might 
be  invesugated.* 

While  this  was  the  first  attempt  to  establish  a  single  advisory  board 
to  deal  with  all  of  the  works  <^  improvement  throughout  the  country, 
such  a  method  of  procedure  had  previously  been  adopted  with  respect 
to  specific  localities.  Since  early  in  1879  the  Mississippi  River  Omti- 
mission  has  had  charge  of  preparing  plans  for  improving  the  naviga- 
bility of  the  Mississippi  River  and  preventing  destructive  floods.  A 
Missouri  River  Comnidssion  existed  from  1884  to  1902.  A  similar 
body,  the  California  Debris  Commission,  was  established  in  1893  ^ 
adopt  plans  to  improve  the  navigability  of  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  River  systems,  which  were  to  be  restored  ''as  near  as  prac- 
ticable, and  the  neceissities  of  commerce  demand,"  to  the  condition 
existing  before  they  were  filled  with  debris  as  a  result  of  hydraulic 

mining  operations.    Congress  has  often  created  special  boards  to  report 
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upon  particular  projects.  Instances  of  this  were  the  boards  appointed 
in  1902,  1905,  and  1910  to  consider  the  feasibility  of  a  ship  waterway 
connecting  the  Great  Lakes  with  the  Mississippi  River  and  the  Gulf, 
and  to  report  upon  the  problem  of  maintaining  the  level  of  the  Great 
Lakes  after  the  diversion  of  water  from  Lake  Michigan  through  a 
waterway  to  the  Mississippi  River.  There  is  a  permanent  Inter- 
national Waterways  Commission  that  has  control  of  the  use  of  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes  for  power  and  other  purposes. 

The  National  Waterways  Commission  found  that  Congress,  with 
rare  exceptions,  was  adhering  to  the  policy  of  undertaking  no  project 
that  had  not  received  the  approval  of  both  the  Board  of  Engineers  for 
Rivers  and  Harbors  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  The  commission 
stated,  moreover,  that  the  recommendations  of  the  army  engineers 
have  been  indorsed,  even  in  the  face  of  occasional  strong  local  opposi- 
tion.   This  was  a  great  improvement  over  past  practice. 

Efforts  have  been  made  in  recent  years  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
the  Engineer  Corps  of  the  Army.  In  1902,  Congress  authorized  the 
creation  of  an  engineer  post  and  school  at  the  Washington  Barracks, 
which  affords  very  necessary  training,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  small 
size  of  the  corps  necessitates  the  assumption  of  heavy  responsibilities 
by  young  officers.  In  191 1,  Congress  provided  for  increasing  by  60 
officers  the  size  of  the  corps,  which  for  a  number  of  years  had  remained 
stationary  at  188. 

In  the  river  and  harbor  act  of  1890  Congress  adopted  for  the  largest 
improvements  the  "continuing  contract"  system.  The  entire  amount 
estimated  to  be  needed  for  a  given  project  is  authorized  at  the  time  of 
the  first  appropriation;  but  only  such  funds  as  are  necessary  for  current 
work  are  made  immediately  available.  Thereafter,  from  year  to  year, 
in  the  sundry  civil  bill  or  the  river  and  harbor  bill  such  additional 
funds  are  voted  as  are  needed.  This  plan  insures  the  completion  of 
approved  works  and  tends  to  prevent  extensive  delays  due  to  a  lack  of 
funds  incident  to  the  failure  of  Congress  to  pass  river  and  harbor  bills 
frequently  enough  to  keep  the  work  in  continuous  progress.  This 
system  has  been  followed  for  some  appropriations  contained  in  all 
river  and  harbor  acts  since  1890,  with  the  exception  of  that  passed  in 
1894.  However,  since  the  inauguration,  in  1909,  of  annual  appropri- 
ation bills,  decreasing  provision  has  been  made  for  continuing  con- 
tracts which,  in  191 3,  were  api^ied  only  to  the  Hudson  and  Ohio  Rivers 

In  1910  Congress  fixed  a  time  limit  for  the  completion  of  some  of  the 
larger  projects  for  which  appropriations  were  made  While  such  a 
stipulation  is  not  absolutely  binding,  it  hasthe  advantage  of  committing 
Congress  to  a  proposed  work  and  of  furnishing  parties  contemplating 
the  use  of  a  waterway  with  advance  notice  of  the  probable  date  of  its 
availability.  A  further  step  was  taken  in  the  same  direction  in  191 2, 
when  the  army  engineers  were  instructed  to  report  to  Congress,  with 
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reference  to  projects  which  they  investigated  and  approved,  the  rate 
at  which  the  work  should  be  prosecuted. 

When  Congress  began  to  introduce  scientific  methods  into  river  and 
harbor  appropriationsi  it  found  that  the  number  of  unfinished  projects 
was  so  large  as  to  make  it  well-nigh  impossible  to  carry  improvements 
to  a  speedy  completion.  In  the  act  of  1907  a  policy  of  completing 
old  projects  before  undertaking  new  ones  was  followed  to  some  eictent. 
The  readoption,  beginning  with  1910,  after  a  lapse  of  28  years/of  the 
practice  of  making  annual  appropriation  bills,  made  it  easier  to  keep 
improvements  abreast  of  current  needs,  and  prevent  losses  and  delays 
incident  to  the  enforced  idleness  of  men  and  equipment  and  the  leaving 
of  work  in  an  unfinished  state  pending  Congressional  action.  Appro- 
priations were,  moreover,  relatively  large  during  the  five  years  ending 
with  191 2.  The  average  annual  river  and  harbor  expenditures  for  the 
five  years,  1898-1902,  were  {(17,206,461;  for  the  five  years,  1908-1912, 

^3^»5S8,354- 
Congress  has  recognized  in  a  slight  way  the  necessity  of  there  being 

river  ports  and  terminals  as  well  as  navigable  channels.  The  river  and 
harbor  act  of  1909  provided  that  the  engineers'  reports  upon  projects 
authorized  by  Congress  to  be  invesrigated  shall  contain  information  as 
to  the  necessity  for  the  establishment  of  terminal  and  transfer  facilities. 
The  act  of  191 2  authorized  the  Secretary  of  War  to  investigate  and 
report  on  the  water  terminals  and  facilities  contiguous  to  all  waters 
under  improvement  by  the  United  States.  But  the  recommendadon 
of  the  Narional  Waterways  Commission,  that  no  further  appropriations 
for  rivers  and  harbors  be  made  until  assurance  is  given  by  local  authori- 
ties that  adequate  terminal  facilities  will  be  available  at  reasonable 
charges,  has  not  been  followed. 

Congress  has  given  some  attention  to  measures  for  the  prevention 
of  floods.  Flood  control,  however,  is  not  considered  to  be  a  part  of 
the  work  of  improving  rivers  for  purposes  of  navigation.  River  and 
harbor  legislation  since  1902  has  accordingly  included  appropriations 
for  the  Mississippi  RivBr  levees,  only  when  such  levees  were  considered 
necessary  for  channel  regulation.  The  United  States  has  borne  less 
than  one-half  of  the  expense  of  the  construction  of  the  Mississippi 
River  levees,  the  remainder  of  the  burden  having  been  borne  by  the 
States  along  the  lower  course  of  the  river.  In  191 2  Congress  author- 
rized  a  special  board  of  army  engineers  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
the  necessity  and  practicability  of  constructing  dams  to  provide 
impounding  reservoirs  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Allegheny,  Monon- 
gahela,  and  Ohio  Rivers.  The  opinion  of  engineers  as  to  the  practica- 
bility of  preventing  floods  by  the  construction  of  dams  near  the  head- 
waters of  rivers  is  divided.  Some  dams  have  been  constructed  in  the 
upper  courses  of  the  Mississippi  River,  but  those  dams  were  built, 
not  to  reduce  floods,  but  to  provide  more  dependable  water-power  at 
Minneapdis. 
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The  interdependence,  under  some  circumstances,  of  channel  improve- 
ment and  water-power  development  has  been  recognized  by  Congress. 
By  the  law  of  1906,  individuals  or  companies,  after  having  obtained 
grants  to  construct  a  dam  across  a  navigable  stream,  must  submit 
plans  to  the  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  receive 
their  approval,  before  construction  is  commenced;  and  in  1910  these 
officials  were  given  authority  to  consider  the  relation  of  a  proposed 
dam  to  a  comprehensive  plan  for  the  improvement  of  the  waterway 
concerned,  with  a  view  to  the  promotion,  both  of  navigability  and  of 
water-power,  and  they  were,  moreover,  given  power  to  impose  con- 
ditions upon  the  grantees  looking  to  the  improvement  and  develop- 
ment of  navigation  and  to  fix  charges  to  pay  for  the  restoration  of  the 
navigation  conditions  existing  before  the  privilege  was  granted. 
Congress  provided  in  1910  for  the  levy  of  charges  by  the  Chief  of 
Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  War  on  persons  who  are  granted  the 
right  to  construct  dams,  when  the  grantees  receive  any  direct  benefit 
from  the  maintenance  by  the  United  States  either  of  storage  reservoirs, 
or  of  forested  watersheds  maintained  at  headwaters  of  navigable 
streams  for  the  purpose  of  developing,  improving,  or  preserving  navi- 
gability. 

Congress  has  enacted  legislation  looking  to  the  development  of 
water-power  directly  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  army  engineers 
were  in  1909  authorized  to  take  into  consideration,  when  making 
preliminary  surveys,  the  possibilities  of  water-power  development, 
and  to  submit  recommendations  looking  to  that  end  when  the  cost  of 
the  improvements  to  navigation  might  thereby  be  diminished.  The 
river  and  harbor  act  of  191 2,  moreover,  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
War,  at  his  discretion,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,  to  equip  dams  at  any  time  authorized  for  the  improvement 
of  navigation  with  such  foundations,  sluices,  and  other  works  as  may 
be  considered  desirable  ''in  order  to  make  possible  the  economical 
future  development  of  water-power." 

Recent  river  and  harbor  acts  have  not  only  increased  the  scope  of 
the  reports  to  be  made  by  the  army  engineers  on  projects  submitted 
to  them  for  investigation,  in  the  respects  which  have  been  mentioned, 
but  have  also  required  that  the  plans  and  estimates  shall  contain  a 
statement  as  to  ''such  other  subjects  as  may  be  properly  connected 
with  such  project."  The  only  limitation  is  that  the  improvements 
recommended  must  relate  directly  to  navigation  and  be  considered 
with  reference  to  their  bearing  upon  it. 

FEDERAL  REGULATION  OF  WATERWAYS. 

Having  power  under  the  Constitution  to  regulate  commerce  among 
the  States  and  with  foreign  nations,  the  Federal  Government  is  the 
authority  which  regulates  waterways  that  are  or  may  be  used  in  inter- 
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state  commerce.  The  waterways  at  ocean,  lake,  and  river  ports  arc 
regulated  both  by  the  States  and  by  the  Federal  Government.  The 
United  States  Government  constructs  the  channel  to  and  past  the 
ports,  marks  the  channel,  and  establishes  the  pierhead  lines.  The 
administrative  activities  of  the  Federal  Government  at  ports  tend  to 
increase  with  the  development  of  commerce  and  with  the  increase  in 
the  size  of  harbors.  Beginning  with  1899,  it  has  been  the  general 
practice  of  the  Federal  Government  to  establish  pierhead  lines  and 
thus  to  define  the  boundary  between  the  State  and  Federal  jurisdiction 
at  harbors  and  ports. 

Pilotage  and  quarantine  administration  is  shared  jointly  by  the  States 
and  the  Federal  Government.  The  States  have  regulated  pilotage  since 
1789  by  permission  of  the  Federal  Government,  but  as  regards  quaran- 
tine the  States,  under  their  police  power,  have  the  right  to  maintain 
quarantine  services  for  the  protection  of  the  pubHc  health.  The  Federal 
Government  under  its  power  to  regulate  commerce  may  also  maintain 
quarantine  administration,  and  the  tendency  is  for  the  States  to  turn 
over  to  the  Federal  Government  all  matters  of  quarantine. 

The  Federal  Government  carefully  regulates  structures  placed  in 
or  over  navigable  waterways.  In  1866  the  Secretary  of  War  was 
authorized  and  directed  by  Congress  to  examine  and  pass  upon  plans 
for  railroad  bridges  across  the  Mississippi  River.  In  1884  an  act  was 
passed  providing  for  the  ehmination  of  certain  obstructions  to  navi- 
gation in  the  Mississippi.  By  the  river  and  harbor  act  of  1899,  the 
control  by  the  Federal  Govc^jrnment  of  structures  over  navigable  water- 
ways was  made  so  broad  that  no  construction  in  or  over  a  navigable 
waterway  may  be  undertaken  until  the  plans  have  been  approved  by 
the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  State  of  New 
York,  for  example,  which  is  making  radical  improvements  in  the  Eric 
Canal,  was  obliged  to  submit  its  plans  for  changing  the  canal  to  the  Chief 
of  Engineers  of  the  U.  S.  Army  and  the  Secretary  of  War  for  approval, 
because  the  Erie  Canal,  although  lying  wholly  within  the  State  of  New 
York,  is  largely  used  in  interstate  commerce. 

The  interstate  commerce  act  of  1887  gave  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  limited  power  over  carriers  by  water.  The  act  provided 
that  common  carriers  ''engaged  in  the  transportation  of  passengei^ 
or  property  wholly  by  railroad  (or  partly  by  railroad  and  partly  by 
water  when  both  are  used  under  common  control,  management  or 
arrangement  for  a  continuous  carriage  or  shipmeift),  from  one  State 
or  Territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  any 
other  State  or  Territory  of  the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia" shall  be  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission.  Th^ 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1887  enabled  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission to  establish  through  routes  and  joint  maximum  rates  by  ^ 
joint  rail  and  water  line,  but  did  not  give  the  Commission  any  authority 
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over  rates  of  carriers  operating  by  an  all-water  route.  Likewise, 
carriers  engaged  in  traffic  by  a  joint  rail  and  water  route  must  keep 
the  accounts  of  their  traffic  in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  to  uniform  accounting. 
Carriers  engaged  solely  in  transportation  by  water  do  not  have  to 
make  starisdcal  reports  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  but 
carriers  such  as  those  on  the  Great  Lakes,  which  are  engaged  both  in 
transportation  by  all-water  routes  and  in  the  transportation  of  traffic 
that  moves  by  joint  rail  and  water  routes,  must  report  to  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  statistics  of  all  their  traffic  by  water. 

The  Panama  Canal  act  of  August  24,  191 2,  gave  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  authority  "to  establish  physical  connection 
between  the  lines  of  the  rail  carrier  and  the  dock  of  the  water  carrier 
by  directing  the  rail  carrier  to  make  suitable  connection"  where  this 
IS  *'  reasonably  practicable."  By  the  same  act  the  Commission  is  given 
power  "to  establish  through  routes  and  maximum  joint  rates  between 
and  over  such  rail  and  water  lines,"  and  "to  establish  maximum  pro- 
portional rates  by  rail  to  and  from  the  ports  to  which  the  traffic  is 
Drought,  or  from  which  it  is  taken  by  the  water  carrier,  and  to  determine 
to  what  traffic  and  in  connection  with  what  vessels  and  upon  what 
terms  and  conditions  such  rates  shall  apply." 

This  amendment  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  was  made  for  the 
purpose  of  insuring  to  shippers  facilities  for  through  shipment  of  traffic 
by  joint  rail  and  water  lines,  and  thus  to  prevent  the  railroads  from 
limiting  the  usefulness  of  waterways  by  refusing  to  enter  into  joint 
arrangements  with  carriers  by  water  as  regards  services  and  rates. 

Another  provision  of  the  Panama  Canal  act  of  191 2  makes  it  unlawful 
for  any  railroad  company,  after  the  first  of  July  1914,  to  own,  lease, 
operate,  or  control  any  common  carrier  by  water  "operated  through 
the  Panama  Canal  or  elsewhere,  with  which  said  railroad  or  other 
common  carrier  aforesaid  does  or  may  compete  for  traffic."  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  given  jurisdiction  to  determine 
the  questions  of  fact  as  to  the  competition  or  possible  competition. 
If  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  of  the  opinion  that  any 
particular  service  by  water  that  may  be  maintained  or  controlled  by 
a  railroad  (provided  it  is  not  a  service  through  the  Panama  Canal) 
is  in  the  interest  of  the  public  and  of  advantage  and  convenience  to 
commerce,  the  Commission  may  permit  the  continuance  of  such  service, 
provided  the  railroad  company  controlling  the  carrier  by  water  makes 
application  for  the  continuance  of  the  service,  and  provided,  further, 
that  the  water  carrier  shall  become  subject  to  all  the  provisions  of  the 
interstate  commerce  act. 

A  large  number  of  coastwise  lines  are  directly  or  indirectly  controlled 
by  railroad  companies,  and  most  of  the  package  freight  lines  on  the 
Great  Lakes  have  been  owned  by  the   trunk-line   railroads.    The 
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Interstate  Conunerce  Commission  was  petitioned  by  numerous  railroad 
companies  for  permission  to  continue  the  ownership  and  operation  of 
steamship  lines.  The  most  important  of  these  petitions  was  the  one 
by  the  trunk-line  railroads  having  steamship  lines  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
In  a  decision  rendered  May  j,  191 5»  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission held  that  ''none  of  the  several  existing  specified  services  by 
water  is  being  operated  in  the  interest  of  the  public  or  is  of  advantage 
to  the  convenience  or  commerce  of  the  people,"  and  that  the  railroads 
must  dispose  of  their  lines  of  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes  by  the  first 
of  December  191 5. 

The  provision  of  the  Panama  Canal  act  of  191 2  which  requires  the 
complete  separation  of  carriers  by  rail  and  carriers  by  water  establishes 
a  new  principle  in  the  regulation  of  the  use  of  waterways.  This  action 
of  Congress  was  based  upon  the  theory  that  the  competition  of  water- 
ways with  railways  is  pracricable  and  desirable,  and  that  waterways 
will  be  more  largely  used  and  be  of  greater  benefit,  if  the  railroads  are 
not  allowed  to  own  vessels  to  be  operated  over  waterway s  that  parallel, 
or  form  routes  that  compete  with,  the  lines  of  the  railroad  company 
owning  the  vessels. 
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TARIFF  PROVISIONS  CONCERNING  THE  SHIPPING  AND  FX)REIGN 
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Though  the  tariff  laws  of  the  United  States^'in  their  relation  to  the 
foreign  trade,  have  been  altered  on  numerous  occasions,  three  general 
periods  are  distinguishable.  During  the  first,  which  extended  from 
the  beginning  of  national  tariff  legislation  until  181 8,  the  country's 
trade  was  largely  international,  and  the  tariff  laws  consequently  aimed 
to  promote  the  foreign  trade.  During  the  second,  which,  with  certain 
interruptions,  extended  from  the  act  of  181 8  to  the  act  of  1909,  the 
foremost  purpose  was  the  development  of  home  industries  and  the 
promotion  of  home  markets.  The  tariff  acts  enacted  during  this  period 
contained  numerous  provisions  designed  to  assist  the  foreign  trade, 
but  these  provisions  were  of  qjiinor  importance.  With  the  exception 
of  limited  periods  in  1846  to  1861,  and  1894  to  1897,  it  was  the  era  of 
protection,  and  the  protective-tariff  policy,  as  then  favored,  was  one 
that  aimed  to  provide  hdme  markets  for  the  industries  which  it  fostered. 

The  third  period  began  with  the  tariff  act  of  1909.  It  is  too  early 
to  determine  whether  this  period  is  to  be  one  characterized  by  pro- 
tection or  free  trade  or  by  an  intermediate  policy.  In  either  event 
it  IS  a  period  during  which  the  development  of  the  foreign  trade  is 
a  consideration  of  greater  importance  than  it  formerly  was  in  the 
drafting  of  the  country's  tariff  laws.  The  tariff  act  of  1909  protected 
American  industries  and  domesric  markets  with  high  import  duties, 
but  embodied  the  principle  of  a  maximum  and  minimum  schedule  with 
the  avowed  purpose  of  assisting  the  American  exporter  in  the  develop- 
ment of  foreign  markets.  The  act  of  191 3,  which  reflects  a  reaction 
toward  freer  trade,  endeavors  to  promote  the  foreign  trade  by  reducing 
import  duties  and  negotiating  trade  agreements.  So  urgent  has  the 
need  for  foreign  as  well  as  domestic  markets  become  to  the  manufac- 
turing industries  that  both  the  protective  and  free-trade  policies  of 
recent  years,  although  in  different  ways,  endeavor  to  promote  the  for- 


'This  chapter  was  written  by  G.  G.  Huebner. 

"For  ditcussioa  of  Philippine  tariff  acts  see  chap,  xxviii. 
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eign  trade.  A  protective-tariff  administration  showed  its  desire  to 
promote  international  trade  in  191 1  by  extending  to  Canada,  the  second 
largest  foreign  market  for  American  exports,  an  offer  for  comprehensive 
trade  reciprocity. 

An  examination  of  the  sections  relating  directly  to  foreign  commerce 
in  the  various  tariff  acts  of  the  United  States  will  show  that  such 
provisions  may  conveniently  be  divided  into  (i)  those  designed  to 
promote  the  Oriental  trade,  (2)  those  concerning  shipping  protection, 
(3)  those  regarding  shipping  reciprocity,  (4)  those  providing  for  trade 
reciprocity  treaties  and  agreements,  and  (5)  miscellaneous  provisions.^ 

EARLY  TARIFF  PROVISIONS  TO  AID  THE  ORIENTAL  TRADE. 

Immediately  after  the  Revolutionary  War  there  began  a  period  of 
brisk  foreign  commerce,  in  which  American  merchants  sought  to  trade 
directly  with  markets  formerly  reached  by  way  of  Great  Britain  and 
Europe.  In  1784  the  direct  trade  with  China  commenced,  and  at 
about  the  same  time  American  Eastlndiamen  began  their  first  voyages.^ 
July  4,  1789,  with  the  first  law  enacted  by  the  National  Government, 
began  a  series  of  tariff  provisions  which  so  stimulated  this  oriental  trade 
as  to  make  it  an  important  factor  throughout  the  early  commercial  life 
of  America.  This  law,  as  stated  in  Chapter  XXIII,  imposed  a  duty 
on  tea  imported  direct  from  India  and  China,  in  American  vessels, 
ranging  from  6  to  20  cents  per  pound;  but  on  tea  imported  from  Europe 
the  duty  ranged  from  8  to  26  cents,  and  on  tea  brought  in  foreign 
vessels,  from  15  to  45  cents  per  pound.  Likewise,  all  other  Oriental 
products  imported  in  foreign  vessels  were  obliged  to  pay  a  duty  of 
12.5  per  cent  ad  valorem,  or  almost  twice  the  rate  levied  on  imports 
brought  in  American  vessels.  Even  as  late  as  1830  provisions  similar 
to  these  were  reenacted  in  tariff  laws. 

Largely  because  of  these  tariff  provisions,  the  oriental  trade  rapidly 
became  an  important  factor  in  the  commerce  of  Salem,  Boston,  New 
York,  Providence,  Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore.  It  assisted  in  the 
establishment  of  various  manufacturing  industries,  such  as  silk  spinning 
and  finishing,  and  the  production  of  morocco  leather,  and  ^Maid  the 
foundation  of  those  great  fortunes  which  constitute  the  origin  of  the 
wealth  of  so  many  of  the  older  New  England  families."'  The  favorable 
tariffs  were  taken  advantage  of  especially  by  the  merchants  of  Massa- 
c  lusetts,  who  ^'brought  back  immense  quantities  of  tea,  spices,  sugar, 
coffee,  silks,  nankeen  and  other  cloths — all  of  them  of  great  value  in 
proportion  to  their  bulk  and  therefore  yielding  heavy  profits  in  the 
carrying  trade;  and  whatever  did  not  find  a  market  at  home  was 
reshipped  from  New  England  ports  and  sold  at  Hamburg  or  northern 
Europe.  It  may  be  said  that  the  marked  commercial  feature  of  the 
period  was  the  development  of  this  trade."' 

'See  table  85  at  end  of  this  chapter  for  tabulation  of  provisions  intended  to  promote  foreign 
commerce. 

*See  volume  I.  chap.  xi. 

*Soley.  MarUimt  Industries  of  AmerUa,  in  Shaler.  The  United  States  qf  America,  I.  525. 
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The  intent  of  these  laws  was  (i)  to  increase  the  trade  with  the  East 
and  (2)  to  confine  it  to  American  vessels;  and  both  of  these  aims  were 
successfully  effected.  The  increase  in  trade  was  confined  principally 
to  the  direct  importation  of  oriental  wares,  for  there  was  at  that  time 
little  demand  for  American  exports  in  Eastern  markets.  Moreover, 
neither  the  increase  in  trade  nor  the  growth  of  the  far-eastern  carrying 
trade  was  due  entirely  to  these  provisions  of  the  tariff  laws.  Other 
forces  also  tended  to  promote  foreign  commerce  and  the  carrying  trade 
of  the  United  States  during  the  years  1789  to  the  War  of  18 12,  in  the 
Orient  as  well  as  elsewhere.^ 

TARIFF  PROVISIONS  AFFORDING  PROTECTION  TO  SHlPPINa 

The  second  group  of  tariff  provisions,  which  was  an  appreciable 
factor  during  the  early  growth  of  American  foreign  commerce,  provided 
for  protection  to  American  shipping.  Under  the  law  of  1789  imports  in 
American  vessels  received  a  discount  of  10  per  cent  below  the  general 
tariff  rates.  In  1794,  however,  this  was  changed,  so  that  imports  in 
foreign  vessels  were  obliged  to  pay  an  increase  of  10  per  cent.  In  this 
form  the  protection  to  ^hipping  was  maintained  until  181 5,  when  its 
''outer  garments"  were  removed  by  the  introduction  of  shipping 
reciprocity  in  the  direct  trade  with  foreign  nations,  and  it  was  still 
further  weakened  in  1828,  when  the  President  was  authorized  to 
suspend  it  also  in  the  indirect  trade  with  all  nations  which  would 
reciprocate.  Thereafter,  the  10  per  cent  discrimination  against  foreign 
vessels  was  repeatedly  reenacted  in  practically  all  subsequent  tariff 
laws  of  importance,  and  it  appears  even  in  the  tariff  act  of  191 3,  but 
after  1828  the  provision  applied  only  to  those  foreign  vessels  which 
by  law  or  treaty  are  not  entitled  to  shipping  reciprocity. 

The  act  of  191 3  endeavored  to  revert  to  the  policy  of  shipping  pro- 
tection by  providing  '"that  a  discount  of  5  per  cent  on  all  duties 
imposed  by  this  act  shall  be  allowed  on  such  goods,  wares,  and  mer- 
chandise as  shall  be  imported  in  vessels  admitted  to  Registration  under 
the  laws  of  the  United  States."  It  also  provided,  however,  ''that 
nothing  in  this  subsection  (J  7)  shall  be  so  construed  as  to  abrogate  or 
in  any  manner  impair  or  affect  the  provisions  of  any  treaty  concluded 
between  the  United  States  and  any  foreign  nation,"  and  the  discount 
provision  of  the  act  of  191 3  has  thus  far  been  without  effect. 

In  the  early  tariff  laws,  American  shipping,  as  was  set  forth  in  Chap- 
ter XXX,  was  further  protected  by  discriminatory  tonnage  dudes. 
The  law  of  1804  levied  a  "light  money"  tax  of  50  cents  per  ton  on 
foreign  vessels,  and  in  1812  this  was  increased  to  $1.50.  The  law  of 
1 8 1 5,  however,  sounded  the  death  knell  of  this  form  of  shipping  pro- 
tection in  the  direct  foreign  trade.  Though  in  exceptional  instances 
discriminating  tonnage  duties  were  thereafter  increased,  reciprocity 
steadily  gained  ground.     In  1817  tonnage  duties  were  further  increased 

'See  chap,  xxiii. 
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in  the  case  of  nations  barring  American  vessds,  and  occasionally  exor- 
bitant taxes  were  imposed  upon  vessels  of  particular  nations,  sudi  as 
the  duty  of  $i8  against  French  vessels  in  1820,  but  their  intent  was 
to  enforce  shipping  reciprocity  and  not  to  discriminate  in  favor  of 
American  vessels.  As  in  the  case  of  discriminating  tariffs  on  commod- 
ities, provision  was  made  in  1828  for  the  removal  of  discriminating 
tonnage  duties  in  all  foreign  trade,  indirect  as  well  as  direct.  Finally, 
in  1832,  the  President  was  given  definite  authority  to  reciprocate  in 
the  matter  of  tonnage  dudes. 

The  t(mnage-tax  law  of  1884,  as  amended  in  1886,  also  provided  for 
reciprocal  tonnage-tax  exemption,  and  imposed  a  duty  of  3  cents  per 
ton,  but  not  exceeding  15  cents  annually,  upon  all  vessds  entering  from 
foreign  ports  of  North  America,  Centrsd  and  South  America,  the  West 
Indies,  and  the  Bahamas,  and  of  6  cents  per  ton,  but  not  exceeding 
30  cents  annually,  upon  vessels  from  the  ports  of  other  narions.  It 
remained  in  force  until  August  1909,  when  the  tariff  act  of  that  year 
reduced  the  tax  on  ships  trading  in  nearby  foreign  waters  to  2  cents, 
not  to  exceed  10  cents  per  net  register  ton  per  year,  and  repealed  the 
provision  under  which  vessels  coming  from  a  foreign  port  in  which  no 
tonnage  taxes  or  corresponding  charges  were  imposed  on  American 
vessels  were  exempted  from  tonnage  taxes  in  all  ports  of  the  United 
States.  In  March  1910,  however,  the  act  of  the  preceding  year  was 
changed  so  that  ''vessels  entering  otherwise  than  by  sea''  from  a 
country  entitled  to  the  2  cents  tonnage-tax  rate  are  exempted  from 
the  payment  of  tonnage  taxes  in  case  such  countries  do  not  impose 
tonnage,  light-house,  or  other  equivalent  dues  upon  American  vessels. 

The  dffect  of  protection  to  American  shipping  was  decidedly  stimu- 
lating. In  1 78^  the  American  merchant  marine  carried  17.5  per  cent 
of  the  imports  and  30  per  cent  of  the  exports;  five  years  later  these 
proportions  were  90  and  88  per  cent,  respectively.  The  importance 
of  the  AmericalT  merchant  marine  increased  until  the  War  of  18 12,  when 
all  trade  declined;  but  by  1820  it  again  carried  90  per  cent  of  the 
imports  and  80  per  cent  of  the  exports.  Though  the  absolute  tonnage 
of  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  reached  its  climax 
in  1861,  with  a  total  of  2,496,894  tons,  their  relative  position  began 
to  decline  in  the  later  thirties.  In  1^13  the  absolute  tonnage  of  the 
American  merchant  marine  was  1,027/xx),  and  it  carried  but  8.9  per 
cent  of  the  country's  foreign  trade. 

TARIFF  PROVISIONS  REGARDING  SHIPPING  RECIPROCITY. 

As  was  noted  above,  the  first  step  away  from  shipping  protection  was 
taken  in  181 5,  when  provision  was  made  to  remove  it  in  the  direct 
trade  with  foreign  nations,  and  the  second  in  1828,  when  similar 
provision  was  made  for  the  indirect  trade.  Although  the  effect  of  this 
liberal  l^slation  was  detrimental  to  American  shipping,  its  intent  was 
to  promote  both  the  shipping  industry  and  foreign  commerce.    The 
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belief  was  prevalent  that  the  Ainerican  merchant  marine  was  then  so 
firmly  intrenched  that,  if  shipping  reciprocity  were  established  with 
foreign  nations,  it  would  destroy  foreign  shipping  in  the  American 
trade.  It  was  held  that  as  long  as  American  tanffs  granted  protection 
to  shipping,  foreign  nations  would  conrinue  to  levy  hostile  tariffs 
against  American  vessels  and  prevent  their  successful  compedrion. 
In  1828  Senator  Levi  Woodbury,  of  New  Hampshire,  said: 

"  By  this  bill  we  now  hold  out  the  olive  branch  to  all.  If  our  terms  are 
accepted*  we  may  obtain  most  of  the  transportation  now  enjoyed  by  foreigners 
in  the  eight-  or  ten-hundredths  of  our  foreign  tonnage;  as  they  are  now 
enabled  to  compete  with  us  to  that  extent,  chiefty  by  the  discrimination  they 
enjoy  at  home."  * 

The  extension  of  the  provisions  for  shipping  reciprocity  with  the 
various  foreign  nations  is  indicated  in  the  following  table. 

Table  83. — List  of  treaties  establishing  skipping  reciprocity} 


Nation. 


Year. 


Nation. 


Year. 


Partial  reciprocity: 

Great  Britain 

Holland 

Norway-Sweden 

France 

Holland.  Prussia,  Lubeck.  Ham- 
burg, Bremen,  Norway,  Olden- 
burg, Sardinia,  Russia,  Den- 
mark  

Cential  America 

Norway-Sweden* 

Great  Britain' 

Martinique  and  Guadaloupe 

Braal 

Prussia 

Full  reciprocity: 

British  North  America  and  West 
Indies 

Austro-Hungary 

Spain 

Mexico 

Mccklenburg-Schwerin 

Portugal,  Madeira,  Porto  Santo. 

and  Aiores 

Tuscany 

Venezuela 

Greece 

Sardinia 

Holland 

Hanover 

Portugal 

Ecuador 

Cayenne 

Sicfly 

Belgium 

Hanover* 

Oldenburg* 

MecUenburg-Schwerin* 


1816 
1817 
1818 
1823 


1826 
1826 
1828 
1828 
1828 
1828 
1829 


1830 
1831 
1832 
1832 
1832 
1834 

1836 
1836 
1836 
1838 
1839 
1839 
1840 
1840 
1842 
1842 
1845 
1846 
1846 
1847 
1847 


Full  Reciprocity — continued: 

Mexico 

New  Granada 

Great  Britain 

Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica 

Salvador 

Peru 

Holland* 

Argentina 

SicUy 

Papal  SUtes 

D-mark* 

Belgium 

Paraguay 

Venezuela 

Ottoman  Porte 

Bolivia 

Liberia 

Honduras . .  .  .' 

HaiU 

Dominican  Republic 

Nicaragua 

Madagascar 

Italy 

Japan 

France* 

Salvador* 

Peru* 

Belgium* ^ 

Korea 

Madagascar* 

Spanish  Islands 

Spain* 

Peru* 

Tobago 

Philippine  Islands 

Japan 

Spain* 

Japan* 


1848 
1848 
1849 
1852 
1852 
1852 
1853 
1854 
1856 
1858 
1858 
1859 
1860 
1861 
1862 
1862 
1863 
1865 
1866 
1867 
1868 
1868 
1871 
1872 
1873 
1874 
1874 
1875 
1882 
1883 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1891 
1898 
1898 
1902 
1911 


'Batds,  The  American  Marine,  117. 

'From  TarifLaws,  and  Cong.  Record,  59  Cong.,  2  sess..  XLI.  pt.  v,  Feb.  13,  190T. 

'Extension  or  renewaL 
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At  various  times  reciprocity  was  suspended  to  favor  particular 
nations,  but  only  temporarilyy  and  for  the  purpose  of  further  removing 
foreign  restrictions  against  American  vessels.  For  example,  in  1872 
it  was  suspended  in  the  case  of  French  vessels  in  the  indirect  trade,  but 
after  France  had  removed  her  discriminations,  it  was  at  once  reenacted. 

The  original  intent  of  shipping  reciprocity  was  to  benefit  American 
shipping,  but  its  ultimate  effect  in  this  respect  was  detrimental.  It 
was  the  American  marine  and  not  those  of  foreign  nations  which 
declined  in  the  subsequent  free  comperidon.  There  might  have  been 
considerable  decline  even  if  shipping  protection  had  been  retained,  but 
the  force  of  competition  was  greatly  increased  by  the  introduction  of 
shipping  reciprocity. 

TRADE  RECIPROCmr  TREATIES. 

During  the  second  period  of  tariff*  l^slation  the  most  important 
provisions  enacted  with  the  intent  of  promoting  foreign  commerce 
were  those  providing  for  commercial  reciprocity.  The  first  treaty  of 
this  character  was  the  one  made  with  Canada  in  1855.  ^^  provided 
for  commercial  reciprocity  as  to  a  large  number  of  agricultural  and 
forest  products. 

This  treaty  favored  Canada  more  than  the  United  States.  It  was 
negotiated  at  the  rime  when  protecrionism  was  in  disfavor,  and  was 
intended  as  the  first  step  toward  free  trade.^  With  the  exception  of 
rice,  cotton,  tar,  pitch,  turpenrine,  and  tobacco,  practically  all  the 
articles  included  in  the  treaty  were  those  of  which  Canada  had  a  surplus. 
The  manufactured  products  which  the  American  exporter  desired  to 
market  in  the  provinces  were  not  included  in  the  treaty  provisions, 
and  in  order  to  replenish  the  revenue  lost  because  of  the  free  trade  in 
agricultural  products,  Canada  at  once  increased  the  tariff^  on  those  of 
the  manufacturing  industries.  During  the  years  from  1855  ^^  ^^59 
the  rates  on  molasses  were  increased  from  16  to  30  per  cent,  on  boots 
and  shoes  from  12.5  to  25  per  cent,  and  on  cotton,  woolen,  silk,  and 
iron  goods  from  12.5  to  20  per  cent.  Imports  from  Canada  increased 
rapidly,  but  the  effect  upon  the  market  for  the  products  of  the  United 
States  was  unfavorable. 

When,  in  1866,  the  renewal  of  the  treaty  was  under  consideration, 
hostile  sentiment  had  become  so  strong  that  it  failed.  The  main 
reasons  for  this  hostility  were:  (i)  public  opinion  had  returned  to  pro- 
tection; (2)  there  was  a  strong  sentiment  against  Canada  and  Great 
Britain  because  of  their  attitude  during  the  Civil  War;  (3)  the  pro- 
southern  party  in  England  was  attempting  to  weaken  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  Canada;  (4)  special  interests  were  *' pressed 
by  Canadian  competition,  forcing  them  to  reduce  prices  to  the  con* 
sumer  where  otherwise  they  would  have  found  it  easy  to  maintain 

^Stanwood.  American  Tariff  Canlropersies,  11,  136. 
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them;"*  and  (5)  the  United  States  had  gained  less  from  the  commercial 
arrangement  than  had  Canada.  The  treaty  was  not  commercially 
satisfactory,  but  the  political  influences  mentioned  played  an  important 
role  at  the  time  of  its  discontinuance..  Charles  F.  Adams  went  so 
far  as  to  say  that  "all  these  measures  [for  discontinuance]  were  the 
result  rather  of  a  strong  political  feeling  than  of  any  commercial 
considerations. "  * 

The  Canadians  felt  that  they  had  lost  an  advantageous  arrangement, 
and  scarcely  a  decade  passed  before  they  attempted  to  negotiate  a 
new  reciprocity  treaty.  In  this  they  were  successful  in  1873,  but  the 
Senate  failed  to  ratify  the  treaty.  After  the  enactment  of  the  tariff 
act  of  1909,  which  permitted  the  application  of  the  minimum  tariflFto 
Canadian  imports  by  reason  of  certain  Canadian  concessions  on 
American  exports^  negotiations  for  complete  reciprocity  were  mutually 
renewed.  A  comprehensive  reciprocity  treaty  which  had  the  approval 
of  the  President,  of  Congress,  and  of  the  Canadian  Ministry,  and 
which  was  drafted  along  lines  which  both  Canadian  parties  had  long 
recognized  as  desirable,  was  negotiated  in  191 1 .  Political  opposition  to 
the  treaty,  however,  developed  in  Canada,  and  "the  agreement  was 
denounced  [by  the  Canadian  voters]  as  the  forerunner  of  annexation," 
and,  "in  order  to  demonstrate  a  loyalty  which  might  have  been  taken 
for  granted  it  was  considered  necessary  to  sacrifice  unquestioned 
economic  advantages."^ 

Tlie  Hawaiian  reciprocity  treaty,  which  became  effective  in  1876,  and 
which  was  renewed  with  but  slight  changes  in  1887,  continued  until  the 
annexation  of  the  islands,  and,  in  striking  contrast  with  the  Canadian 
experiment,  was  both  politically  and  commercially  successful.  It 
placed  practically  all  the  products  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  upon  the 
free  list,  and  practically  all  American  exports  to  the  islands,  especially 
those  of  the  manufacturing  industries,  were  likewise  admitted  free  of 
duty.  Immediately  after  the  treaty  became  effective,  the  export  trade 
to  Hawaii  increased  from  {(662,164  in  1876  to  $1,272,949  in  1877, 
and  the  import  trade  from  $1,376,681  to  $2,550,335.  Throughout  the 
twenty-two  years  of  the  treaty's  life  both  the  import  and  export  trade 
increased,  with  but  few  interruptions. 

The  chief  aim  of  the  Hawaiian  treaty,  however,  was  political.  The 
opinion  was  commonly  expressed  at  the  time  of  its  negotiation  tha.t, 
unless  the  United  States  secured  control  of  the  islands,  they  would  fall 
into  the  hands  of  Great  Britain.  They  were  believed  to  be  desirable 
as  a  stepping-stone  to  the  markets  of  the  Orient,  and  it  was  hoped  that 
the  treaty  would  finally  result  in  annexation.  The  clause  which  pre- 
vented Hawaii  from  extending  similar  privileges  to  other  nadons,  and 

^l^aughlin  and  Willis,  Recifirocily,  64. 
'House  Exec  Doc..  39  Cong.,  1  scss.,  I,  pt.  i.  111. 

K},  D.  Skclton  (a  Canadian).  "Canada's  Rejection  of  Reciprocity,"  in  Jtmmal  of  PoUiical 
Eionomy,  XIX,  1911,  p.  730. 
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the  clause  which  granted  the  free  entrance  of  all  her  chief  products 
into  the  United  States,  were  highly  instrumental  in  confining  Hawaiian 
commerce  almost  exclusively  to  the  United  States,  and  in  causing  an 
extensive  investment  of  American  capital  in  Hawaiian  sugar  plantations 
and  general  industries.  When  this  was  accomplished,  the  politicsd 
annexation  of  the  islands  came  about  as  the  successful  result  of  the 
reciprocity  treaty. 

In  1883  a  comprehensive  reciprocity  treaty  was  negotiated  with 
Mexico,  but  owing  to  the  refusal  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
pass  the  legislation  necessary  to  carry  the  treaty  into  effect,  although 
the  time  originally  fixed  for  its  ratification  was  extended  in  1885  and 
again  in  1886,  the  convention  failed  to  become  operative. 

These,  however,  were  but  isolated  treaties,  and  no  general  provisions 
for  reciprocity  were  enacted  until  1890.  The  movement  was  supported 
by  Secretary  Blaine,  who,  even  at  this  time,  when  the  manufacturing 
surplus  was  relatively  small,  said: 

"I  wish  to  declare  the  opinion  that  the  United  States  has  reached  a  point 
where  one  of  its  highest  duties  is  to  enlarge  the  area  of  its  foreim  trade.  .  .  . 
I  mean  the  expansion  of  trade  with  countries  where  we  can  nnd  profitable 
exchanges.'* 

These  countries,  he  believed,  were  Mexico  and  the  republics  of 
Central  and  South  America.  His  aim  was  to  inaugurate  free  trade 
upon  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  a  large  number  of  articles. 

RECIPROCITY  AGREEMENTS  UNDER  THE  McKINLEY  AND  DINGLEY  ACTS. 

Though  the  reciprocity  desired  by  Secretary  Blaine  was  defeated  by 
those  interested  in  the  wool,  copper,  wood,  and  ore  industries,^  the 
advocates  of  an  extension  of  the  foreign  markets  succeeded  in  enact- 
ing a  provision  for  limited  retaliation.  Section  3  of  the  McKinley  act 
provided  that  if  the  President  believed  that  any  nation  exporting 
sugar,  molasses,  coffee,  hides,  or  ^'any  such  articles,''  imposed  duties 
upon  American  products  which  he  considered  reciprocally  unequal, 
he  might  remove  these  imports  from  the  free  list  and  impose  upon  them 
the  duties  specified  by  law.  As  is  shown  in  table  84,  on  page  345,  under 
this  section  of  the  McKinley  act,  agreements  were  made  with  Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary,'  and  various  countries  of  the  West  Indies  and 
Central  and  South  America.  The  effect  of  these  agreements  was, 
however,  but  slight,  because  all  were  virtually  abrogated  by  the  Wilson 
act  of  1894.  Germany  removed  the  restrictions  against  American 
meats  and  levied  the  conventional  German  tariff  on  most  of  the  agri- 
cultural imports;  and  Austria-Hungary  accorded  "most-favored- 
nation"  treatment  to  American  products.  The  trade  with  both  of 
these  nations  was  favorably  affected,  but  of  all  the  agreements  with 

the  West  India  Islands  and  Central  and  South  America,  the  Cuban 

-»■■■■■  ' 

^Stanwood.  II,  280.  Speech  of  Senator  Gibson,  of  Louisiana. 
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agreement  alone  resulted  in  an  increased  trade.  In  the  remainder  of 
these  markets  trade  was  as  yet  so  undeveloped  that  it  would  have  been 
unreasonable  to  expect  a  spontaneous  response  to  tariff  arrangements 
which  were  operative  but  two  or  three  years.  The  McCanley  agree- 
ments contained  the  basis  for  an  expansion  of  foreign  commerce,  but 
they  were  terminated  by  the  Wilson  act  in  1894. 

Three  years  after  the  enactment  of  the  Wilson  act,  the  Republi- 
can party  was  overwhelmingly  successful,  and  protectionist  sentiment 
reached  its  climax.  Though  there  was  again  a  demand  for  increased 
foreign  markets,  protectionism  was  so  strong  that  the  reciprocity  pro- 
visions of  the  Dingley  act  of  1897  were  distinctly  weaker  than  those  of 
seven  years  prior.  The  first  part  of  section  3,  which  was  apparently 
intended  primarily  for  France  and  Germany,  provided  that  the  Presi- 
dent might  negotiate  reciprocity  agreements  by  reducing  the  tariffs  upon 
argols,  crude  tartar,  wine  lees,  brandies,  spirits,  champagne  and  spark- 
ling wines,  still  wines,  vermuth,  paintings,  and  statuary.  The  second 
part  of  this  section  contains  an  equally  scanty  list  of  articles — cc^ee, 
tea,  tonka  beans,  vanilla  beans,  or  "  any  such  articles  " — ^and  was  inserted 
to  favor  the  Central  and  South  American  republics.  Besides  these 
provisions,  the  act  contained  a  section  which  upon  paper  appears  far- 
reaching,  but  which  in  reality  was  inserted  rather  for  policy  than  for 
expected  results.  Section  4  provided  that  within  two  years  the  President 
might  negotiate  reciprocity  treaties  with  any  country,  admitting  imports 
free  of  duty  or  at  rates  not  more  than  20  per  cent  below  those  specified 
in  the  act,  in  return  for  concessions  to  American  exports,  but  that  such 
treaties  required  approval  by  Congress  before  going  into  effect. 

In  spite  of  the  meagemess  of  the  provisions  of  section  3,  two  groups 
of  reciprocity  agreements  were  successfully  negotiated.  The  first 
group,  which  became  effective  shortly  after  the  enactment  of  the  law, 
comprised  the  agreements  with  France,  Germany,  Portugal,  Italy, 
and  Switzerland.  In  return  for  favorable  duties  on  certain  articles 
of  French  manufacture,  the  French  agreement  extended  the  minimum 
tariff  acts  of  France  to  some  21  American  products.  The  German 
agreement,  in  return  for  the  same  concessions,  granted  to  the  United 
States  the  same  tariff  rates  as  Germany  had  accorded  to  six  neighboring 
countries  and  annulled  the  regulations  providing  for  the  inspection  of 
American  dried  and  evaporated  fruits.  The  concessions  obtained 
under  the  Italian  agreement  of  1900  affected  but  a  small  number  of 
articles,  and  those  obtained  under  the  Portuguese  agreement  of  the 
same  year  were  comparatively  inconsequential.  The  Swiss  agreement 
of  1898,  which  was  in  effect  but  little  over  two  years,  was  the  result 
of  the  peculiar  wording  of  the  most-favored-nation  clause  contained 
in  the  general  commercial  treaty  of  1850. 

The  second  group  of  reciprocity  agreements  made  under  section  3 
of  the  Dingley  act  of  1897  were  negotiated  in  the  years  1906  to  1908. 


^4-    ' 
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The  concessions  obtained  from,  and  granted  to,  France  were  increased 
somewhat  by  a  supplementary  agreement  in  1908.  When,  in  1907,  a 
new  German  tariff  act  threatened  to  discriminate  against  American 
exports,  the  German  agreement  was  superseded  by  a  revised  agreement 
whereby  the  United  States  granted  the  lowest  tariff  rates  on  sparkling 
wines  in  addition  to  those  on  the  commodities  previously  included  in 
the  agreement  of  1900,  and  in  return  secured  the  minimum  German 
tariff  rates  on  about  96.5  per  cent  of  the  wares  shipped  from  the  United 
States  to  Germany.  A  supplementary  Italian  agreement  was  adopted 
in  1909,  and  the  Portuguese  agreement  was  amended  in  1907.  A  new 
reciprocity  agreement  with  Switzerland  was  negotiated  in  1906;  in 
the  same  year  an  agreement  was  entered  into  with  Bulgaria;  in  1906 
and  1909,  with  Spain;  and  in  1907,  with  Great  Britain  and  the  Nether- 
lands. Since  all  of  these  later  treaties  were  short-lived,  and  some  of 
them  applicable  to  but  a  small  number  of  commodities,  their  effect 
upon  the  foreign  trade  was  small. 

As  is  seen  in  table  84,  on  page  345,  the  agreements  with  but  four 
countries — France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  Portugal — were  in  effect  a 
reasonable  length  of  time.  Since  the  Italian  and  Portuguese  agree- 
ments were  based  on  but  a  small  number  of  articles,  their  combined 
effect  was  limited.  The  French  and  German  agreements,  however,  were 
partly  responsible  for  the  rapid  advance  in  the  trade  with  those  coun- 
tries. The  imports  from  France  increased  from  a  value  of  ^52,731,000 
in  1898  to  $108,387,000  in  1909,  and  the  exports  to  France  during  the 
same  years  advanced  from  $95,459,000  to  $108,764,000.  The  imports 
from  Germany  grew  from  $97,375»ooo  in  1900  to  $168,805,000  in  1909, 
and  the  exports  to  that  country  during  the  life  of  the  German  agree- 
ments grew  from  $187,348,000  to  $249,556,000.  All  the  agreements 
negotiated  under  section  B  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897  were  terminated  by 
the  act  of  1909. 

Eleven  reciprocal  treaties  were  negoriated  under  section  4  of  the 
tariff  act  of  1897,  shortly  after  the  enactment  of  that  law,  but  not  one 
was  ever  ratified  by  the  Senate.*  The  tariff  sentiment  at  that  rime 
was  so  strongly  protective  that  Congress  frowned  upon  any  effort  at 
comprehensive  reciprocity. 

The  last  reciprocal  tariff  arrangement  entered  into  by  the  United 
States  was  the  Cuban  treaty  of  1903.  Cuba,  by  her  position,  is  com- 
mercially bound  to  the  United  States;  yet,  largely  because  of  Spanish 
possession,  and  prohibitive  tariffs  fixed  by  Spain,  the  natural  tendencies 
of  trade  were  for  decades  so  diverted  that  Cuban  merchants,  though 
their  chief  markets  were  in  America,  bought  but  few  American 
products.     Even  as  late  as  1904  the  United  States  provided  markets 

^These  treaties,  known  as  the  Kasson  treaties,  vrere  negotiated  with  Jamaica.  Turks  and  Caioos 
Islands,  Barbados.  Bermuda,  British  Guiana.  Dutch  West  Indies.  Dominican  Republic  Nica- 
ragua. Ecuador.  Argentina,  and  France. 
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for  83.6  per  cent  of  Cuba's  exports,  but  furnished  only  42.7  per  cent  of 
her  imports.  Political  enthusiasm  was  doubtless  an  important  factor 
in  the  negotiations,  but  there  was  also  a  permanent  desire,  resulting 
from  the  interest  in  the  development  of  the  export  trade  of  the  United 
States,  to  stimulate  the  American  trade  with  Cuba. 

Table  84. — List  of  reciprocity  treaties  and  agreements* 


Nature. 


Country. 


Effective. 


Terminated. 


Treaty 
Treaty. 


Agreements  under 
of  McKinley  act. 


sec.  3 


Agreements  under 
of  Din  ley  act. 


sec.  3 


Treaty 


Canada 

Hawaiian  Islands 

BrazU 

Santo  Domingo 

Great  Britain  for: 

Barbados 

Jamaica 

Leeward  Islands 

Trinidad  and  Tobago .... 

Windward  Islands  (except- 
ing Grenada) 

British  Guiana 

Salvador 

Nicaragua 

Honduras 

Guatemala 

Cuba  and  Porto  Rico 

Germany 

Austria-Hungary 

France 

France  (supplementary) 

Germany 

. . . .do 

Portugal.  Azores,  Madeira 

Portugal  (supplementary) .... 

Switzerland 

. . . .do 

Italy 

Italy  (supplementary) 

Great  Britain 

Netherlands 

Bulgaria 

Spain 

Spain  (supplementary) 

Cuba 


Nov.  16.  1855 

Sept.  9.  1876 

Apr.  1.  1891 

Sept;  1,  1891 

Feb.  1.  1892 

Feb.  1.  1892 

Feb.  1.  1892 

Feb.  M892 


Feb.  1. 
Apr.  1. 
Feb.  1. 
Mar.  12. 
May  25. 
May  30. 
Sept.  1, 
Feb.  1, 
May  26. 
June  1, 
Feb.  1. 
July  13. 
July  1. 
June  12. 
Jan.  24, 
June  1, 
Jan.  1, 
July  18. 
Apr.  24, 
Dec.  5, 
Aug.  12. 
Sept.  15. 
Aug.  1. 
Feb.  20. 
Dec.  27. 


1892 

1892 

1892 

1892 

1892 

1892 

1891 

1892 

1892 

1898 

1908 

1900 

1907 

1900 

1907 

1898 

1906 

1900 

1909 

1907 

1908 

1906 

1906> 

1909» 

1903 


Nov.  17.  1866. 
Apr.  30.  1900. 


Aug.  27.  1894. 


Oct.  31.  1909. 

Do. 
Feb.  6.  1910. 

Do. 
Aug.  7.  1910. 

Do. 
Nov.  23.  1900. 
Oct.  31.  1909. 
Aug.  7.  1910. 

Do. 
Feb.  7.  1910. 
Aug.  7.  1910. 
Oct.  31.  1909. 
Aug.  7.  1910. 

Do. 
Still  in  force. 


^Date  of  signature. 

To  accomplish  this  it  was  found  that  section  3  of  the  Dingley  act 
was  inadequate,  and  the  negotiations  resulted,  not  in  an  executive 
agreement  limited  to  a  scanty  list  of  commodities,  but  in  a  treaty. 
Congress  authorized  its  negotiation  December  17,  1903,  in  an  enabling 
act  which  virtually  revived  section  4  of  the  tariff  act  of  1897.  In  the 
treaty  which  became  effective  on  December  27,  1903,  and  which  is  still 
operative,  the  United  States  agrees  to  admit  all  dutiable  products  of 
Cuba  at  a  reduction  of  20  per  cent  of  the  general  tariff  rates,  and  Cuba 
agrees  to  admit  a  long  list  of  enumerated  American  products  at  reduc- 
tions of  25,  30,  and  40  per  cent,  and  all  other  dutiable  goods  at  a  reduc- 
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tion  of  20  per  cent.  The  United  States  and  Cuba,  moreover,  mutually 
agreed  that  the  concessions  granted  in  the  treaty  shall  be  distinctly 
preferential  and  shall  be  extended  to  no  other  nation. 

The  growth  of  trade  with  Cuba  in  recent  years  had  been  almost 
spectacular,  and  was  effectively  stimulated  by  the  treaty.  In  1900 
the  imports  from  Cuba  were  valued  at  $3i>37iy704,  and  in  1913  at 
$126,088,000.  Similarly,  in  1900,  the  exports  of  American  products 
to  Cuba  were  valued  at  $25,236,808,  as  compared  with  $70,581,000  in 
191 3.  The  United  States  now  provides  a  market  for  over  87  per  cent 
of  all  the  exports  of  Cuba,  and  provides  the  island  with  about  53  per 
cent  of  its  imports. 

MISCELLANEOUS  TARIFF  PROVISIONS  TO  PROMOTE  TRADE. 

As  is  shown  in  table  85,  page  349,  numerous  miscellaneous  tariff 
provisions  designed  to  promote  foreign  commerce  have  been  enacted 
from  time  to  time.  From  the  very  beginning  re-export  drawbacks 
were  granted,  the  first  tariff  act  authorizing  a  drawback  of  99  per  cent 
on  numerous  articles  and  the  second,  on  all  imported  commodities 
re-exported  in  accordance  with  prescribed  regulations.  Subsequent 
legislation  was  somewhat  less  liberal.  In  1861,  however,  a  general 
drawback  of  90  per  cent  was  extended  to  all  re-exports,  and  in  1890 
the  original  basis  of  99  per  cent  was  re-established.  Regulations  have 
likewise  been  made  from  time  to  time  for  the  bonding  of  goods  in 
storage  and  in  transit. 

As  stated  in  Chapter  XXXIX,  ship-building  materials  are  admitted 
duty  free.  In  1872  materials  to  be  used  in  the  building  of  wooden 
vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  and  materials  to  be  used  in  the 
repair  of  American  vessels  engaged  in  the  foreign  trade  were  permitted 
to  enter  free  of  duty.  In  1890  the  materials  to  be  used  in  the  con- 
struction of  iron  and  steel  as  well  as  wooden  vessels  engaged  in  the 
foreign  trade  were  permitted  to  enter  free  of  duty.  These  provisions 
had  no  appreciable  effect,  because  vessels  so  constructed  were  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  the  coastwise  trade  but  two  months  annually.  In 
1909  the  provision  regarding  the  coastwise  trade  was  extended  to  six 
months,  and  in  191 2  the  restriction  was  entirely  abolished,  and  the 
privilege  of  importing  building  and  repair  materials  free  of  duty  was 
extended  to  the  domesric  as  well  as  to  the  foreign  trade,  and  to  foreign 
as  well  as  to  American  vessels  built  in  the  United  States. 

The  act  of  1913,  which  is  at  present  applicable,  permits  materials 
used  in  the  construction  of  vessels,  whether  engaged  in  the  foreign  or 
domestic  trade,  and  materials  used  to  repair  American  vessels  engaged 
in  the  foreign  trade,  to  enter  free  of  import  duties.  These  liberal  pro- 
visions have  thus  far  had  little  effect,  because  the  prices  of  American  and 
foreign  iron  and  steel  have  in  recent  years  been  so  readjusted  that  there 
has  been  little  occasion  to  import  ship-building  materials  from  abroad. 

The  Panama  Canal  act  of  August  24,  191 2,  so  revised  the  registry 
laws  of  the  United  States  as  to  permit  foreign-built  vessel^  not  more 
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than  five  years  old  to  be  registered  under  the  American  flag,  provided 
they  engage  only  in  the  foreign  trade  and  are  owned  by  American  citi- 
zens or  by  American  corporations,  the  president  and  managing  direc- 
tors of  which  are  citizens  of  the  United  States.  This  so-called  policy 
of ''free  shipping"  in  the  foreign  trade  displaced  the  long-standing 
policy  which  had  restricted  American  registry  to  American-built  ves- 
sels. The  act  of  August  18,  19149  enacted  because  of  the  scarcity  of 
ocean  vessels  created  by  the  European  War,  repealed  the  requirement 
that  the  foreign-built  ships  were  not  to  be  more  than  five  years  old, 
and  authorized  the  President  temporarily  to  suspend  certain  provisions  of 
the  laws  governing  the  registry  of  foreign  vessels  under  the  American  flag. 

An  important  innovation  which,  but  for  its  short  life,  might  have  had 
far-reaching  effects  upon  the  foreign  trade,  was  adopted  in  1909.  The 
protective  tariff  act  of  that  year  embodied  the  double  tariff  system, 
which  many  of  the  commercial  nations  of  the  world  had  adopted  and 
which  some  of  them  were  so  utilizing  as  to  restrict  American  exports. 
The  Payne-Aldrich  act  of  1909  terminated  the  various  reciprocity 
agreements  which  had  been  negotiated  under  section  3  of  the  Dingley 
act  of  1897,  and  instead  provided  two  schedules  of  duties — a  minimum 
schedule  applicable  to  countries  which  do  not  unduly  discriminate 
against  American  products,  and  a  maximum  schedule  consisting  of 
the  minimum  rates  plus  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which  was  generally 
applicable,  unless  the  President  by  proclamation  suspended  it  in  favor 
of  particular  countries.  The  negotiations  which  followed  the  adoption 
of  this  dual  tariff  principle  resulted  in  the  removal  of  many  undue 
discriminations.  The  Secretary  of  State  reported  in  1910  that  the 
United  States  had  for  the  first  time  secured  complete  equality  of  tariff 
treatment  from  Germany,  also  valuable  concessions  from  France,  and 
advantages  not  formerly  enjoyed  at  the  hands  of  other  countries. 
While  certain  instances  of  discrimination  continued,  the  President  was 
able  to  report  in  his  message  of  1912  that  the  Department  of  State 
had  been  able  to  secure  ''substantial  most-favored-nation  treatment 
from  all  the  countries  of  the  world." 

The  Underwood  tariff  act  of  191 3  repealed  the  dual  tariff  policy  and 
returned  to  the  policy  of  trade  reciprocity.  It  authorizes  the  President 
to  negotiate  trade  agreements  ''wherein  mutual  concessions  are  made 
looking  toward  freer  trade  relations  and  further  reciprocal  expansion 
of  trade  and  commerce,"  subject  to  ratification  by  a  majority  vote  of 
both  houses. 

SUMMARY. 

An  analysis  of  the  tariff  schedules  shows  that,  throughout  the  entire 
tariff  history,  provisions  have  been  inserted  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting foreign  commerce.  During  the  first  period  of  tariff  legislation 
(1789-18 1 8)  the  chief  provisions  of  this  character  were  those  designed 
to  promote  the  Oriental  trade  and  ta  protect  American  shipping. 
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During  the  second  period  (1818-1909)  the  reciprocity  treaties  and 
agreements  were  of  primary  importance  as  regards  the  direct  promotion 
of  foreign  commerce.  It  is,  moreover,  probable  that  the  numerous 
provisions  of  this  character  had  an  appreciable  effect  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States. 

When,  however,  the  provisions  of  the  second  period  are  regarded 
as  part  of  the  aggregate  tariff  policy  of  the  United  States,  both  their 
number  and  importance  are  strikingly  secondary.  The  controlling 
policy  during  most  of  the  time  was  protection,  designed  to  promote  the 
domestic  rather  than  the  foreign  market.  As  early  as  1791  Alexander 
Hamilton  argued^  that  a  foreign  market  is  both  small  and  unstable, 
and  that  a  *^domestic  market  is  greatly  to  be  preferred."  When,  after 
the  War  of  181 2,  the  infant  industries  Were  threatened  by  a  flood  of 
foreign  imports,  and  the  farmers  were  complaining  of  an  unstable 
market  for  their  products,  the  home-market  argument  was  strongly 
emphasized.  The  argument  was  made  efFecrive  in  1820,  when  the 
demand  for  a  domestic  market  caused  the  western  and  middle  agricul- 
tural interests  to  favor  protection,  and  the  intent  of  tariff  legislation 
as  regards  foreign  commerce  during  the  entire  period  before  the  reac- 
tion of  1846  was  that  expressed  by  Henry  Clay: 

"It  is  most  desirable  that  there  should  be  both  a  home  and  a  foreign  market: 
But  with  respect  to  their  relative  superiority  I  can  not  entertain  a  doubt.  The 
home  market  is  first  in  order  and  paramount  in  importance." 

From  1846  to  1861  there  was  a  reaction  towards  freer  trade,  but  after 
the  Civil  War  a  protectionist  policy  was  followed.  Even  during  the 
first  administration  of  President  Cleveland  the  home-market  argument 
was  successfully  appealed  to.  The  McKinley  act,  though  it  contained 
the  most  important  reciprocity  provisions  ever  enacted  by  Congress, 
established  tariff  rates  that  were  highly  protective.  The  Dingley  tariff 
law  of  1897,  enacted  when  protectionism  was  at  its  height,  contained 
reciprocity  provisions  which  were  weaker  than  those  of  1890,  and  its 
restraining  effect  upon  foreign  imports  was  decidedly  greater. 

During  the  third  period  (beginning  with  1909)  greater  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  promotion  of  the  foreign  trade  in  the  drafting  of 
tariff  laws.  The  protective  acts  of  1909  and  the  tariff-reduction  act 
of  191 3  differ  widely  as  to  the  treatment  of  foreigil  imports  and  as 
to  the  method  of  developing  foreign  markets.  The  former  aimed  to 
protect  home  industries  and  home  markets  and  to  promote  the  export 
trade  by  applying  the  dual  tariff  policy,  while  the  latteh  reduced  the 
duties  on  imports  and  made  provision  for  the  negotiation  of  reciprocity 
treaties.  The  friends  and  opponents  of  protection  now  substantially 
agree  that  the  development  of  foreign  markets  for  exports  is  essential 
to  American  industries. 

^Report  on  ManufaOures  (1791),  33. 
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The  following  table  contains  a  digest  of  the  provisions  that  have 
been  inserted  in  the  many  tariff  and  tonnage-tax  laws  of  the  United 
States  from  1789  to  191 3  to  promote  foreign  commerce,  American 
shipping,  and  ship-building. 

Tablb  85. — Prorisions  in  tarif  and  tonndfMdx  has  inUndid  to  promoU  forrign  commerce^ 

Afmriean  shippings  and  ship'^ilding.^ 


Year. 

Section. 

Provision. 

July  1789* 

1 

Reduced  duty  on  tea  from  India  and  China  in  American  vessels. 

4 

10  per  cent  discount  on  imports  in  American  vessels. 

Aug.  1790 

1 

Reduced  duty  on  tea  from  India  and  China  in  American  vessels. 

2 

10  per  cent  discount  on  imports  in  American  vessels. 

3 

99  per  cent  re-export  drawback. 

Mar.  1791> 

4 

Bounty  on  dried  and  pickled  fish  and  salted  provisions. 

May  1792> 

5 

10  per  cent  discount  on  imports  in  American  vessels. 

June  1794' 

4 

10  per  cent  increase  on  imports  in  foreign  vessels. 

Jan.  1795« 

5 

Do. 

Mar.  1797* 

3 

Da 

July  1797* 

May  1800^ 

"3 

Do. 

Mar.  1804* 

3 

Da 

6 

Tonnage  duty  of  50  cents  ("light  money")  on  foreign  vessels. 

Mar.  1805 

1 

Sec.  6  of  March  1804  defined. 

July  1812* 

2 

10  per  cent  Increase  on  imports  in  foreign  vessels. 

3 

Light  money  increased  to  11.50. 

Jan.   1813 

2 

10  per  cent  increase  on  im|V>rts  in  foreign  vessels. 

Mar.  1815* 

1 

10  per  cent  discrimination  repealed  in  direct  trade  with  nations 
granting  reciprocal  privileges. 

Feb.  1816^ 

Apr.  1816* 

""3" 

10  per  cent  increase  on  imports  in  foreign  vessels  except  where  other- 
wise provided  by  law  or  treaty. 

Jan.   1817* 

2 

Tonnage  duty  of  |2  agsinst  vessels  of  nations  barring  American 
vessels. 

Afnr.  1818 

24 

Export  bonding  regulations. 

Apr.  1818*  « 

Mar.  1819« 

Apr.  1820* 

May  1820 

i 

Tonnage  duty  of  |18  on  French  vessels. 

May  1822* 

1 

President  to  negotiate  relative  to  shipping  in  the  British  West  India 

# 

trade. 

2 

French  tonnage  discrimination  to  be  suspended  upon  suitable 
arrangements  by  the  President. 

Mar.  1823 

1-4 

French  tonnage  discriminations  suspended. 

Jan.   1824* 

4 

President  may  grant  reaprocal  tonnage  favors  to  certam  nations. 

May  1824« 

....... 

May  1828** 

10  per  cent  discrimination  repealed  in  indirect  trade  with  nations 
granting  reaprocal  privileges. 

May  1830^ 

July  1832* 

"3" 

Further  extension  of  reciprocal  tonnage  favors. 

July  1832* « 

3 

Eastern  teas  and  various  tropical  goods  in  American  vessels  on  free 
list. 

Sept.  1841* 

Aug.  1842*« 

"g" 

Do. 

11 

10  per  cent  discrimination  against  fordgn  vessels  in  Eastern  trade. 

'Compiled  from  statutes  of  United  States. 

*Re-export  drawbacks  on  certain  articles  under  prescribed  regulations. 
*For  application  of  this  law  to  different  nations,  see  table  83. 

*Ten  per  cent  discrimination  against  foreign  vessels,  except  where  otherwise  provided  by  law 
or  treaty. 
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Table  85. — Provisions  in  tarig  ami  UinndteHcx  Ions  inUndii  to  fromou  fortigm  iommint, 

Anurican  skipping  and  ship^ildin^—Contmutd. 


Year. 

Section. 

Provision. 

July  1846* 

I* 

Coffee  and  tea  on  free  liat  in  American  or  foreign  vctKla  entitled  Io 
reciprocity. 

May  1848 

1 

Coast  vessels  may  do  a  limited  foreign  trade. 

Nov.  1855 

Canadian  Reciprocity  Treaty. 

Mar.  1857 

"s" 

Schedule  I  of  July  1846  on  tea  and  coffee  re-enacted. 

Mar.  1861* 

23 

Do. 

27 

Re-export  bonding  of  railroad  iron. 

Aug.  1861« 

4 

90  per  cent  re-export  drawback. 

July  1862 

14 

10  per  cent  additional  duty  on  eastern  cargoes  shipped  from  west  of 
Good  Hope. 

Mar.  1863* 

1 

Bonding  regulations. 

2 

Sec.  14  of  July  1862  suspended. 

June  1864« 

18 

Sec.  14  of  July  1862  re-enacted,  except  on  certain  goods. 

July  1866 

2 

May  1871 

Treaty  with  Great  Britain  and  Canada. 

June  1872* 

io 

Articles  for  building  wooden  ships  in  foreign  trade  free. 

10 

Articles  for  repairing  American  diips  in  foreign  trade  free. 

Oct.   1872 

1 

Shipping  reciprocity  with  France  in  indirect  trade  suspended. 

Feb.  1873 

1 

Act  of  October  1872  relative  to  French  vessels  annulled. 

Mar.  1873 

1 

Fish  oil,  fish,  etc.,  admitted  free  from  Canada.                                   1 

3-4 

Regulation  of  Canadian  transit  trade.                                                  , 

Sept.  1876 

Havi-aitan  Reciprocity  Treaty. 

May  1882 

1 

Discrimination  on  eastern  goods  imported  from  west  of  Good  Hope 
removed. 

Dec.  1882 

1 

Discrimination  on  eastern  goods  imported  from  west  of  Good  Hope 
and  held  in  storage,  removed. 

Mar.  1883*' 

2497 

No  imports  from  nations  barring  American  vessels,  except  in  Aneri- 
can  or  foreign  vessels  entitled  to  reaproaty. 

June  1884* 

June  1884 

Tonnage  act. 

June  1886 

Tonnage  act  amended. 

Nov.  1887 

Hawaiian  reciprocity  treaty  renewed. 

Oct.   1890* » 

Mcianley  act. 

"*3 

Reciprocity  provision. 

8 

Articles  for  building  ships  in  foreign  trade  free. 

9 

Articles  for  repair  of  American  vessels  in  foreign  trade  free 

15-16 

Free  lumber  from  St.  John  and  St.  Croix  Rivers. 

18-19 

Sec.  2497  of  March  1883  re-enacted. 

25 

99  per  cent  re-export  drawback. 

Dec.  1890 

1 

Rebate  on  tobacco  in  certain  instances. 

Mar.  1891 

McKinley  act  not  to  impair  Hawaiian  treaty. 

July  1892 

An  act  to  enforce  the  Canadian  treaty. 

Aug.  1892 

i 

Retaliatory  measure  to  enforce  Canadian  treaty. 

Aug.  1894« 

Wilson  act. 

"'7'" 

Articles  for  building  ships  in  foreign  trade  free. 

8 

Articles  for  repairing  American  ships  in  foreign  trade  free. 

9 

Regulations  for  bonding  cargoes. 

15 

Sec  2497  of  March  1883  re^nacted. 

22 

99  per  cent  re-export  drawback. 

July  1897*  •• 

Dingley  act: 

3 

Reciprocity  agreements. 

4 

Redproaty  treaties. 

12 

Sec.  7  of  Wilson  act  renewed. 

^Compiled  from  statutes  of  United  States. 

"Re-export  drawbacks  on  certain  articles  under  preacribed  regulations. 
'Number  of  schedule. 

*Ten  per  cent  discrimination  against  foreign  veasels.  except  where  otherwise  provided  by  Isv 
or  treaty. 
*For  application  of  reciprocity  provisions,  see  table  84 
^Countervailing  duties  on  certain  articles. 
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Tablb  SS.^-iVoMftbiu  til  Uvijf  and  tonna^t^ax  laws  inUndtd  lo  fromoU  farttin  eommircet 

American  shipping,  and  shipFhuiUinf--CoTitkwitd, 


Year. 

Section. 

Provision. 

July  1897 "« 

13 

Sec.  8  of  WOaon  act  renewed. 

15-16 

Regulationa  for  bonding  cargoes. 

20-21 

Provisions  as  to  St.  John  and  St.  Croix  lumber. 

30 

99  per  cent  re-export  drawback. 

491 

Binding  twine  not  on  free  list,  if  the  American  product  is  charged  a 
duty. 

626 

Petroleum  not  on  free  list,  if  the  American  product  Is  charged  a  duty. 

675 

Sulphuric  add  not  on  free  list,  if  the  American  product  is  charged  a 
duty. 

July  1897 

1 

Partial  shipping  reciprocity  may  be  granted  hi  return  for  partial 
shipping  rights. 

Dec.  1903 

Cuban  redprodty  treaty. 

Aag.  1909^ « 

....... 

Pasme-Aldrich  act. 

Par.  428.  Drawback  on  coal  used  by  American  vessels  In  foreign 
trade. 

1 

Minimum  tariff  rates. 

2 

Maximum  tariff  rates. 

3 

Cuban  treaty  not  terminated. 

4 

Reciprocity  agreements  terminated. 

19 

Articles  for  building  ships  in  foreign  trade  free. 

20 

Articles  for  repairing  American  ships  in  foreign  trade  free. 

23-24 

Regulation  for  bonding  cargoes. 

25 

99  per  cent  re-export  drawback. 

36 

Tonnage-tax  law  revised. 

Mar.  1910 

Da 

Aug.  1912 

Panama  Canal  act. 

'  "5     ■ 

Articles  for  building  and  repairing  ships  in  foreign  and  domestic 
trade  free. 

5 

Free  shipping  in  foreign  trade. 

Oct.   1913« 

Underwood  act. 

-iA 

Redproaty  agreements  authorized 

4B 

Cuban  treaty  not  terminated,  except  as  to  artide  8. 

4J4 

Regulations  for  bonding  cargoes. 

4J5 

Artldes  for  building  ships  in  fordgn  and  domestic  trade  free. 

4J6 

Artides  for  repairing  American  registered  ships  free. 

4G7 

Discount  of  5  per  cent  on  imports  in  American  vessels;  treaties  not 
to  be  impaired. 

4.0 

99  per  cent  re-export  drawback. 

^CompOed  from  sUtutes  of  United  Stetes. 

'Ten  per  cent  discrimination  against  fordgn  vessels,  except  where  otherwise  provided  by  law 
or  treaty. 
'For  application  of  redprodty  provisions,  see  table  84. 
'Countervailing  duties  on  certain  articles. 
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References  on  bibliography,  352.  Colonial  trade  and  trade  to  1789, 353.  Doaiettic 
commerce,  354.  The  foreign  trade,  178^1914,  356.  Trade  with  non-conttguoui 
possessions,  359.  Fisheries,  360.  Government  aid  and  commercial  policy,  361. 
General  references,  364;  on  colonial  trade  and  trade  to  1789, 370;  on  domestic  com- 
merce, 374;  on  the  foreign  trade,  1789-1914,  377;  on  trade  with  non-oontiguous 
possessions,  382;  on  fisheries,  384;  on  GoTemment  aid  and  commercial  policy,  385. 

There  is  no  formal  bibliography  concerning  the  history  of  the  com- 
merce of  the  United  States.  £.  L.  Bogart»  in  his  Economic  History  of 
the  United  States  (2d  ed.,  191 2),  gives  a  list  of  selected  references  at  the 
close  of  each  chapter  and  a  general  list  of  works  on  economic  history 
at  the  close  of  the  volume.  The  bibliographical  material  in  Clive  Day, 
History  of  Commerce  (1907),  is  excellent,  though  the  space  devoted  to 
the  United  States  is  necessarily  limited.  Katharine  Coman,  Industrial 
History  of  the  United  States  (rev.  ed.,  1910),  contains  marginal  references 
and  a  short  bibliography.  Various  portions  of  Channing,  Hart  and 
Turner,  Guide  to  the  Study  and  Reading  of  American  History  (rev.  ed., 
1912),  especially  §§  35,  38, 53, 122, 125, 171, 182, 189, 190, 194, 201, 216, 
220,  245,  248,  250,  253,  259,  260,  261,  and  264  give  a  well-selected  list 
of  works  on  the  economic  development  of  the  nation.  This  work  also 
gives  (§  26)  a  list  of  the  indexes  to  public  documents  and  a  list  (§  24) 
of  other  useful  indexes.  The  recent  bibliography,  S.  J.  Buck,  Travel 
and  Description^  1^6^-186^  (Collections  of  the  Illinois  State  Historical 
Library,  vol.  ix,  Bibliographical  Series,  vol.  11,  1914),  though  compiled 
primarily  for  the  use  of  students  of  Illinois  history,  is  nevertheless  of 
value  to  students  in  the  general  field  of  American  history.  Special 
lists  of  works  on  topics  closely  related  to  commercial  history  have  been 
issued  by  the  Library  of  Congress,  among  the  most  valuable  of  which 
are  A.  P.  C.  Griffin,  A  List  of  Books  on  Mercantile  Marine  Subsidies 
(1903,  1906),  List  of  Works  on  Reciprocity  with  Canada  (1907),  List  of 
Works  on  the  Tariffs  of  Foreign  Countries  (1906);  Griffin  and  Meyer, 
List  of  References  on  Reciprocity  (1910),  and  H.  H.  B.  }Aeyer,  Additional 
References  Relating  to  Reciprocity  with  Canada  (191 1),  Additional 
References  to  Mercantile  Marine  Subsidies  (191 1). 

Several  general  works  on  the  history  of  the  United  States  contain 
bibliographies  with  sections  devoted  to  economic  and  commercial 
•  history.  Of  especial  importance  is  A.  B.  Hart  (ed.).  The  American 
Nation  (27  vols.  1904-1907),  and  in  no  other  recent  general  work  on 
the  United  States  has  more  attention  been  given  to  economic  questions 
or  more  care  given  to  the  preparation  of  bibliographical  material. 
In  Justin  Winsor,  Narrative  and  Critical  History  of  America  (vol.  vui, 
1889,  pp.  489-94),  a  short  list  of  the  best  authorities  on  the  economic 
history  of  the  United  States  is  given,  together  with  a  complete  bibli- 
ography of  accounts  of  travelers  who  visited  the  country  before  1820. 
The  constant  employment  of  newspaper  sources  by  J.  B.  McMaster  in 
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his  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States  (8  vols.  1 883-191 3)  renders 
his  work  invaluable  as  a  guide  to  the  great  mass  of  information  bearing 
on  commercial  activities  which  may  be  found  in  newspapers. 

The  list  of  indexes  of  Federal  documents  to  be  found  in  Channing, 
Hart  and  Turner's  Guide  (§  26)  has  already  been  mentioned.  The  most 
convenient  index  is  the  Checklist  of  United  States  Public  Documents^ 
1789-JQ09  (vol.  1, 191 1)  prepared  by  the  Superintendent  of  Documents. 
Other  especially  valuable  indexes  of  Federal  documentary  material 
are  B.  P.  Moore,  Descriptive  Catalogue  of  Government  Publications 
(j88s);  J.  M.  Baker,  Finding  List  to  Important  Serial  Documents  Pub- 
lished  by  the  Government  (Sen.  Doc.  No.  238,  56  Cong.,  2  sess.,  1901); 
Index  to  Reports  of  Committees  of  the  House  of  Representatives  (1887); 
Index  to  Reports  of  Committees  of  the  Senate  (1887);  and  Superintendent 
of  Documents,  Monthly  Catalogue,  United  States  Documents  (1895 ). 

The  most  useful  lists  of  State  publications  are  R.  R.  Bowker,  State 
Publications:  A  Provisional  List  of  the  Official  Publications  of  the  Several 
States  (4  parts,  1899-1908),  and  Adelaide  R.  Hasse,  Index  of  Economic 
Material  in  Documents  of  the  States  oj  the  United  States  (Carnegie  Inst. 
Wash.  Pub.  No.  85,  1907-1915).  So  far  the  latter  work  includes  13 
States — Maine,  New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  New  York,  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts,  California,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Delaware,  Ohio,  New 
Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 

COLONIAL  TRADE  AND  TRADE  TO  1789. 

The  bibliography  of  the  commerce  of  the  colonial  period  was  con- 
sidered at  length  in  two  notes  appended  to  Chapter  VI  of  Volume  One, 
pages  112  to  117.  The  first  of  the  notes  discussed  the  scope  and  limi- 
tations of  the  sources  of  statistical  information,  and  the  second  note 
reviewed  the  documentary  sources. 

The  documentary  sources  of  greatest  volume  and  value  are  in  Eng- 
land, and  are,  for  the  most  part,  unpublished.  Students  using  these 
documents  will  be  assisted  by  Prof.  C.  M.  Andrews's  report  upon 
**  Materials  in  British  Archives  for  American  Colonial  History'*  {Ameri- 
can Historical  Review,  x,  1904-1905);  also  his  Guide  to  the  Materials  for 
American  History  to  1783^  in  the  Public  Record  Office  of  Great  Britain 
(2  vols.,  1912-1914);  and  Andrews  and  Davenport,  Guide  to  the  Manu- 
script Materials  for  the  History  of  the  United  States  to  1783^  in  the  British 
Aluseumy  in  Minor  London  Archives^  and  in  Libraries  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge (1908).  A  report  was  made  in  1905  upon  "Materials  on  Com- 
merce in  the  Various  Depositories  in  London,"  by  Dr.  Albert  A.  Giesecke. 
This  report  is  in  unpublished  typewritten  form.  A  copy  has  been  depos- 
ited in  the  Library  of  the  UnfV%rsity  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania,  and  another  copy  with  the  Department  of  History  of 
the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  notes  and  bibliography  in  Dr.  Giesecke's  volume  upon  American 
Commercial  Legislation  Before  178Q  (1910)  will  be  of  much  assistance 
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Transportation  by  Water  (1908),  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  volume  of  the 
coastwise  trade.  The  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  of  the  United 
States  Army  (annual),  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Corporations^ 
Transportation  by  Water  in  the  United  States  (4  parts,  1909-1913)  and 
the  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Commission  (1908)  arc 
the  other  important  Government  documents  containing  material  on 
the  coastwise  commerce  and  on  lake  and  river  trade.  The  publication 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  Statistics  of  Railways  in  the 
United  States  (annual  since  1887),  is  the  leading  official  publication 
dealing  with  the  statistics  of  railways  and  their  traffic. 

For  the  period  previous  to  i860  the  best  available  sources  of  infor- 
mation concerning  domestic  commerce  are  Niles^  Register  (75  vols., 
1812-1849),  Hunt's  Merchants*  Magazine  (63  vols.,  1 840-1 870)  and 
DeBow*s  Review  (40  vols.,  1846-1870),  Hazard,  Register  of  Pennsyl-- 
vania  (16  vols.,  1828-1835),  and  J.  D.  B.  DeBow,  The  Industrial 
Resources  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States  (3  vols.  1852-1853). 

Contemporary  accounts  of  internal  improvements  usually  indicate 
the  general  conditions  of  trade.  Among  the  most  accurate  and  reliable 
are  Samuel  H.  Mitchell,  Compendium  oj  all  the  Internal  Improvements 
of  the  United  States  (1835);  H.  S.  Tanner,  A  Description  of  the  Canals 
and  Railroads  in  the  United  States  {iS^o);  and  the  description  of  railroads 
in  Andrews,  Report  on  Lake  Commerce.  Full  accounts  of  early  canals 
and  railways  may  also  be  found  in  Niles'  Register  and  Hunt's  Merchants' 
Magazine.  The  leading  sources  of  information  with  respect  to  Erie 
Canal  traffic  are  Laws  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  Relation  to  the  Erie 
and  Champlain  Canals,  together  with  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  Canal 
Commissioners  (1825)  and  subsequent  reports  of  the  Canal  Commis- 
sioners. Among  the  later  works  on  early  canals  and  railroads  the 
best  are  J.  L.  Ringwalt,  Development  of  Transportation  Systems  in  the 
United  States  (1888),  H.  V.  Poor,  Sketch  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Internal  Improvements  (in  Manual  of  Railroads,  1881),  A.  L.  Bishop, 
The  State  Works  of  Pennsylvania  (1907),  Chester  Lloyd  Jones,  The 
Economic  History  of  the  Anthracite  Tide-Water  Canals  (1908),  G.  W. 
Ward,  The  Early  Development  of  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal  Project 
(1899),  A.  Barton  Hepburn,  Artificial  Waterways  of  the  World  (1914), 
and  E.  J.  Benton,  The  Wabash  Trade  Route  (1903). 

Descriptions  by  travelers  and  personal  reminiscences  afford  inter- 
esting and  valuable  information  concerning  internal  commerce  during, 
the  years  before  i860,  though  they  must  be  used  with  discrimination 
on  account  of  the  personal  bias  of  the  writers.  Among  the  most  valu- 
able of  such  works  may  be  mentioned :  Isaac  Weld,  Travels  Through  the 
States  of  North  America,  17QS9  ^79^  ^^^  ^797  (i799)  J  Timothy  Dyright, 
Travels  in  New  England  and  New  York,  Ijg6-i8i5  (4  vols.,  1821-22); 
Morris  Birkbeck,  iVo^^j  on  a  Journey  in  America  (2d  ed.,  1818,  and  many 
other  editions),  Timothy  Flint,  Recollections  of  the  Past  Ten  Years, 
1815-1825 (1826);  J.  Hall,  LetUrsfrom  the  West  (1828),  NoUs  on  WesUrn 
States  (1838),  Statistics  of  the  West  (1836);  Harriet  Martineau,  Society 
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in  America  (3  vols.,  1837);  Michael  Chevalier,  Society ^  Manners  and 
Politics  in  the  United  States^  1834-1835  (1839);  J.  S.  Buckingham, 
Eastern  and  Western  States  (1842),  Slave  States  (1842),  America^  His- 
torical.  Statistical  and  Descriptive  (1841);  F.  L.  Olmstead,  The  Cotton 
Kingdom  (1861);  Charles  R.Weld,  A  Vacation  Tour  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  (1855);  Josiah  Gregg,  Commerce  of  the  Prairies  (184$)  \  and 
Sir  S.  Morton  Peto,  Resources  and  Prospects  of  America  (1866).  The 
best  collection  of  accounts  of  travelers  is  R.  G.  Thwaites  (ed.)»  Early 
Western  Travels,  17 48-18 46  (32  vols.,  1 904-1 907). 

The  leading  works  on  the  economic  and  commercial  development  of 
the  United  States  before  i860,  besides  contributions  to  the  periodicals 
mentioned  and  personal  narratives,  were  Tench  Coxe,  A  View  of  the 
Uniud  States  of  America  (1794);  Adam  Seybert,  Statistical  Annals 
(18 1 8);  Timothy  Pitkin,  Statistical  View  of  the  Commerce  of  the  United 
States  (1817;  2d  ed.,  1835);  Eighty  Years  Progress  by  various  authors 
(i860) ;  Daniel  Lord,  The  Effect  of  Secession  on  the  Commercial  Relations 
between  the  North  and  South  (1861). 

For  material  on  domestic  commerce  since  i860  the  best  sources  of 
information  are  the  Government  documents  above  referred  to,  reports 
of  commercial  organizations  in  leading  cities,  such  as  the  Annual 

Report  of  the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  (1858 ),  and  Annual  Report 

of  the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce  (1855 ),  trade  publications, 

such  as  the  Commercial  and  Financial  Chronicle  (1865 )  and  the 

Journal  of  Commerce  (1827 ). 

No  work  dealing  primarily  with  domestic  trade  has  been  published, 
though  in  numerous  works  on  economics  and  general  history  discussions 
of  the  growth  of  domestic  trade  may  be  found.  Leading  works  are 
E.  L.  Bogart,  Economic  History  of  the  United  States  (id  ed.,  191 2); 
Katharine  Coman,  Industrial  History  oj  the  United  States  (rev.  ed., 
1910);  Clive  Day,  History  of  Commerce  (1907);  C.  M.  Depew  (ed.), 
One  Hundred  Years  of  American  Commerce  (2  vols.,  1896);  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Winning  of  the  West  (4  vols.,  1 889-1 896);  J.  B.  McMaster, 
History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States  (8  vols.,  1883-1913);  and  A.  B. 
Hart  (ed.).  The  American  Nation  (27  vols.,  1904-1907).  G.  S.  Cal- 
lender,  Selections  from  the  Economic  History  of  the  United  States ^  ^7^5" 
i860  (1909),  is  an  extremely  valuable  compilation  of  material  on 
economic  and  commercial  history  before  i860. 

THE  FOREIGN  TRADE,  I789-I9I4. 

Much  has  been  written  upon  the  history  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States,  but  there  is  no  single  comprehensive  work  which  covers 
the  subject.  Among  the  many  books  on  commerce  and  industry  which 
deal  to  some  extent  with  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  are 
Clive  Day,  History  of  Commerce  (1907) ;  W.  C.  Webster,  General  History 
of  Commerce  (1903);  John  Yeats,  The  Growth  and  Vicissitudes  of  Com-- 
merce  (1887);  and  James  D.  Whelpley,  The  Trade  oj  the  World  (1913)- 
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There  are  also  various  general  industrial  and  economic  histories  which 
discuss  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  such  as  E.  L.  Bogart, 
Economic  History  of  the  United  States  (2d  ed.,  1912);  A.  S.  Bolles, 
Industrial  History  oj  the  United  States  (1878),  R.  H.  I.  Palgrave, 
Dictionary  oj  Political  Economy  (3  vols.,  1891-1899);  J.  R.  McCulloch, 
Dictionary  of  Commerce  and  Commercial  Navigation  (2  vols.,  1852); 
C.  M.  Depew  (ed.)  One  Hundred  Years  of  American  Commerce  (2  vols., 
1895);  and  J.  L.  Bishop,  History  of  American  Manufactures  from  1608 
to  i860  (3  vols.,  1868).  Some  of  the  general  histories  of  the  United 
States,  moreover,  deal  with  the  history  of  the  foreign  trade,  particu- 
larly J.  B.  McMaster,  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States  (8  vols., 
1 883-1913),  and  to  a  less  extent  all  those  Hsted  below  under  "General 
References."  These  being  general  works  which  discuss  many  phases 
of  history,  their  authors  do  not  attempt  to  present  fully  the  history  of 
the  foreign  trade. 

The  leading  sources  from  which  detailed  information  of  the  foreign 
trade  is  obtainable  are  the  general  statistical  publications  of  the  United 
States  and  public  documents  dealing  with  particular  periods,  with  the 
trade  with  particular  countries,  with  the  foreign  trade  in  particular 
industries  or  commodities,  with  the  foreign  trade  of  particular  ports  or 
sections  of  the  country,  and  with  the  organization  of  the  foreign  trade. 

The  general  statistical  documents  of  the  United  States  Government 
are  listed  in  the  appended  bibliography,  but  special  mention  may  be 
made  of  the  report  Cornmerce  and  Navigation  (annual  since  1822),  the 
Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States  (annual  since  1877),  and  the 
Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance  (monthly  since  1893). 
Special  attention  is  also  called  to  the  many  statistical  reports  of  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  and  Bureau  of  Manufactures  now  consolidated  in 
the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  to  those  of  the  Consular  Service,  of  the  Division  of  Foreign 
Markets,  which  was,  in  1903,  consohdated  with  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  of  the  Bureau  of  Navigation 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  early  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States  is  treated  in  some  of  the 
works  listed  below  in  the  bibliography  under  "Colonial  Trade  and  Trade 
to  1789,"  but  in  addition  there  are  such  early  works  as  Adam  Seybert, 
Statistical  Annals  (1818) ;  Timothy  Pitkin,  A  Statistical  View  of  the  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  of  America  (2d  ed.,  1835);  J.  D.  B.  DeBow, 
Industrial  Resources  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States  (3  vols.,  1852-53), 
and  Review  (40  vols.,  1 846-1 870);  Tench  Coxe,  A  View  of  the  United 
States  of  America  (ijg^);  Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine;  Niles'  Register; 
C.  H.  Evans,  Statistics  of  Imports — Duties^  1867-1883  (1884),  and 
Domestic  Exports  from  the  United  States  to  all  Countries^  I78g-i88$ 
(1884);  J.  S.  Homans,  Jr.,  An  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  the 
Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  State Sy  1820-1856  (1857);  the  report  of 
the  State  Department,  Commercial  Relations  of  the  United  States  with 
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Foreign  Countries  (1856-57);  John  McGregor,  Commercial  Statistics  of 
the  United  States  (3  vols.,  1850) ;  J.  P.  Brissot,  The  Commerce  of  America 
unik  Europe^  etc.  (1795);  W.  P.  Stem,  "The  Foreign  Trade  of  the 
United  States,  1 820-1 840"  (Journal  of  Political  Economy ^  viii,  Dec., 
1899) ;  the  report  of  the  Treasury  Department,  The  Statistics  of  the  For- 
eign and  Domestic  Commerce  of  the  United  States  (1864);  and  £.  D.  Fite, 
Social  and  Industrial  Conditions  in  the  North  During  the  Civil  War  (1910) . 

Late  periods  are  treated  in  various  Government  reports.  Especial 
attention  is  called  to  the  following  compilations  in  the  Monthly  Summary 
of  Commerce  and  Finance:  Exports  of  Manufactures  from  the  United 
States  and  their  Distribution  by  Articles  and  Countries^  i'/go-igo2  (April 
1903) ;  Exports  of  Domestic  Manufactures  and  Imports  of  Manufacturers* 
Materials  (M^iy  1903);  and  American  Commerce^  1821-1808  (June  1899). 

The  trade  of  the  United  States  with  numerous  particular  foreign 
countries  is  discussed  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  in  special  issues  of  the 
Monthly  Summary  oj  Commerce  and  Finance^  and  in  special  reports 
listed  below  in  the  bibliography  under  "The  Foreign  Trade,  1789-1914." 
The  reports  of  the  United  States  Consular  Service  and  special  reports 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Manufactures  likewise  contain  many 
data  on  the  trade  with  particular  countries.     Especially  valuable  in 

this  connection  is  the  British  Board  of  Trade  fournal  (1881 ). 

There  are  a  few  secondary  works  dealing  with  the  foreign  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  particular  foreign  countries,  such  as  S.  J. 
Chapman,  History  of  Trade  Between  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United 
States  (iSgg) ;  A.  Hale,  The  South  Americans — A  Story  of  the  South  Amer^ 
ican  Republics^  etc.  (1907);  Matias  Romero,  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  (1898);  and^F.  R.  Rutter,  The  South  American  Trade  of  Baltimore 
(Johns  Hopkins  University  Studies,  xv,  No.  9,  Sept.  1897). 

The  bibliography  dealing  with  the  foreign  trade  in  particular  indus- 
tries  and  commodities  is  especially  voluminous.  Some  of  the  special 
reports  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Federal  Government  deal 
expressly  with  the  foreign  trade  in  certain  commodities,  and  much 
material  is  to  be  found  in  the  general  staustical  publications  of  the 
departments  of  the  Treasury,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture,  and  in  those 
of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Corporations  on  the  beef,  iron  and  steel, 
lumber,  mineral  oil,  tobacco,  and  farm  machinery  industries.  Many 
of  the  books  and  reports  on  particular  industries  which  are  listed  below 
under  '* General  References''  in  the  bibliography  contain  important 
data  bearing  directly  upon  the  foreign  trade. 

No  effort  is  made  in  the  list  of  works  in  the  bibliography,  under  "The 
Foreign  Trade,  1789-1914, "  to  include  a  complete  bibliography  on  the 
organization  of  the  foreign  trade,  because  that  would  necessitate  a 
detailed  bibliography  on  transportation,  shipping,  etc.  Especial  atten- 
tion is,  however,  called  to  the  report  on  Cotton  Exchanges  (4  parts  and 
summary,  1908),  Transportation  by  Water  in  the  United  States  (4  parts, 
1909-1913),  and  Transportation  of  Petroleum  (i9o6),bytheUntted  States 
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Bureau  c^  Corporations;  the  report  on  Submarine  and  Land  Telegraph 
Systems  of  the  World  (1902),  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics;  the  reports 
on  Telegraph  Systems  in  igoy  (1909)  and  Transportation  by  Water  in 
IQ06  (1908),  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census;  the  report  on  The  Investigation 
of  Shipping  Combinations^  by  the  House  Committee  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  (4  vols.,  63  Cong.,  1913-14);  E.  K.  Chatterton, 
Steamships  and  their  Story  (1910);  A.  H.  Clark,  The  Clipper  Ship  Era^ 
i84j-j86g  (191 1);  Charles  S.  Hill,  History  of  American  Shippings  etc. 
(1883);  B.  O.  Hough,  Elementary  Lessons  in  Exporting  (1909);  E.  R. 
Johnson,  Panama  Canal  Traffic  and  Tolls  (191 2)  and  Ocean  and  Inland 
Water  Transportation  (1906);  Hans  Keiler,  American  Shippings  Its 
History  and  Economic  Conditions  (191 3);  W.  S.  Lindsay,  History  of 
Merchant  Shipping  and  Ancient  Commerce  (4  vols.,  1876);  W.L.  Marvin, 
American  Merchant  Marine  (1902);  Royal  Meeker,  History  of  Shipping 
Subsidies  (1905);  John  B.  Moore,  Digest  of  International  Law  (vol.  v, 
1906);  J.  Russell  Smith,  Organization  of  Ocean  Commerce  (1905); 
William  M.  Malloy  (compiler).  Treaties^  Conventions^  etc..  Between  the 
United  StaUs  and  Other  Powers^  177&-1909  (2  vols.  1910);  Garfield 
Charles  (compiler).  Treaties^  Conventions^  etc.,  Between  the  United 
States  and  Other  Powers y  jgio-igj3  (191 3;  a  supplement  [vol.  iii]  to 
Malloy,  Treaties i  Conventions j  etc.,  2  vols.,  1910);  G.  M.  Fisk,  Inter- 
national  Commercial  Policies  (1910);  George  Paish,  The  Trade  Balance 
of  the  United  States  (in  Publications  of  National  Monetary  Commission, 
1910);  and  J.  R.  Soley,  The  Maritime  Industries  of  America  (in  Shaler, 
The  United  States  of  America,  ed.  of  1897). 

TRADE  WITH  NON-CONTIGUOUS  POSSESSIONS. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  the  official 
source  of  the  statistics  of  the  early  trade  between  the  United  States 
and  its  non-contiguous  territories  is  the  annual  report  Commerce  and 
Navigation  of  the  United  States.  Other  Government  documents  con- 
taining statistics  of  the  early  trade  with  these  possessions  are  the  special 
reports  contained  in  the  Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce  and  Finance 
which  are  listed  below,  the  various  bulletins  issued  by  the  Division  of 
Foreign  Markets  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  special  reports 
of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics  of  the  Treasury  Department  and  later  of 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  the  reports  of  the  United 
States  Consular  Service,  and  the  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States 
(annual  since  1877).  ^^^  principal  foreign  statistical  documents  of 
the  early  trade  are  the  Diplomatic  and  Consular  Reports  of  Great  Britain. 

The  early  trade  of  the  non-contiguous  territories  is  also  described  in 
various  general  works.  Among  these  are  H.  H.  Bancroft,  History  of 
Alaska  (vol.  xxviii  of  his  History  of  Pacific  States,  1886),  and  Joseph 
Schafer,  The  Pacific  Slope  (1904).  The  early  Hawaiian  trade  is 
described  in  W.  D.  Alexander,  Relations  between  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
and  Spanish  America  in  Early  Times  (Papers  of  Hawaiian  Historical, 
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Society,  No.  i,  1892);  W.  F.  Blackman,  The  Making  oj  Hawaii^  1899); 
E-  J.  Caq>enter,  America  in  Hawaii^  etc.  (1899);  J.  J.  Jarvis,  History 
of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  {iB72);3nd  Caspar  Whitney,  ^awauan  America^ 
etc.  (1899).  The  early  trade  of  Porto  Rico  is  described  in  R.  A.  van 
Middeldyk^  History  of  Porto  Rico  (1903),  and  the  early  trade  of  the 
Philippine  Islands  in  Blair  and  Robertson,  The  Philippine  Islands^ 
I4g3'i8g8  (55  vols.,  1903-1909);  Antonio  De  Morga,  History  of  the 
Philippine  Islands^  etc.  (2  vols.,  1907);  and  J.  Foreman,  The  Philippine 
Islands  (3d  ed.,  1906). 

The  statistics  of  the  later  trade  with  the  non--contiguous  possessions 
are  published  in  the  United  States  Government  documents  mentioned 
in  connection  with  their  earlier  trade  and  also  in  the  reports  of  the 
Customs  and  Insular  Affairs  Division  of  the  War  Department,  in  the 
reports  of  the  Census  Office,  of  the  governors  of  Porto  Rico  and  Alaska 
and  of  the  Philippine  Commission,  and  in  the  Monthly  Summary  of 
Commerce  and  Finance.  Much  information  is  contained  in  G.  W. 
Davis,  Report  on  the  Industrial  and  Economic  Conditions  oj  Porto  Rico 
(1900);  C.  H.  Forbes-Lindsay,  America's  Insular  Possessions  (2  vols., 
1906);  J.  Foreman,  The  Philippine  Islands  (3d  ed.,  1906);  W.  H.  Taft, 
Special  Report  to  the  President  on  the  Philippines  (1908);  Thomas  G. 

llirum,  Hawaiian  Almanac  and  Annual  (1884  );  and  the  Report 

of  the  Alaska  Railroad  Commission  (1913). 

FISHERIES. 

The  most  extensive  and  most  reliable  fund  of  material  on  the  history 
of  American  fisheries  is  to  be  found  in  the  reports  and  bulletins  of  the 
United  States  Fish  Commission  (since  1903  the  Bureau  of  Fisheries). 
A  complete  list  of  those  publications  may  be  found  in  the  Checklist  of 
United  States  Public  Documents j  jySQ-igoQ  (vol.  i,  191 1,  pp.  316,  317, 
331-334,  406-409).  ^Statistics  of  fisheries  for  1880  and  1889  were 
included  in  reports  of  theTenth  and  the  Eleventh  Census.  The  special 
report  of  the  Census,  Fisheries  of  the  United  States  in  igoS  (191 1),  is 
especially  valuable. 

Lorenzo  Sabine,  Report  on  the  Principal  Fisheries  of  the  American  Secu 
(1853),  prepared  for  the  Treasury  Department,  ranks  as  a  classic  in 
the  history  of  American  fisheries,  though  it  constantly  shows  the  bias 
of  the  author  in  favor  of  fishing  bounties.  The  work  of  G.  Brown 
Goode  and  associates.  The  Fisheries  and  Fishery  Industries  of  the 
United  States  (5  sections,  7  vols.,  1 884-1 887),  prepared  through  the 
cooperation  of  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  and  the  Superintendent 
of  the  Tenth  Census,  has  been  by  far  the  best  comprehensive  historical 
work.  Raymond  McFarland,  History  of  the  New  England  Fisheries 
(191 1),  and  Walter  S.  Tower,  A  History  of  the  American  Whale  Fish- 
ery (1907),  are  important  recent  works  on  the  history  of  the  fisheries. 
Both  have  good  bibliographies. 
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Complete  details  of  the  controversy  with  Great  Britain  concerning 
the  fisheries  of  the  northeastern  coast  may  be  found  in  Proceedings  in  the 
North  Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries  Arbitration  (Sen.  Doc.  No.  870,  61  Cong., 
3  sess.,  12  vols.,  1 91 2).  The  Proceedings  of  the  Fur-Seal  Arbitration 
Tribunal  (15  vols.,  1895)  contains  an  account  of  the  fur-seal  question. 
The  convention  with  Great  Britain,  Japan,  and  Russia  for  the  protection 
of  the  seal  fisheries,  which  became  effective  December  15,  191 1,  may 
be  found  in  Garfield  Charles,  Treaties^  Conventions,  etc.,  of  the  United 
States f  igio-igij  (191 3),  and  discussions  of  the  convention  are  included 
in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Fisheries  (1910-1913). 

GOVERNMENT  AID  AND  COMMERCIAL  POLICY. 

Of  the  aid  and  regulation  of  commerce  by  governmental  authority 
in  the  United  States,  but  little  has  been  written  in  a  comprehensive  way, 
and  recourse  must  be  had  largely  to  public  documents  dealing  with 
specific  phases  of  the  subject  or  to  the  annual  reports  of  the  various 
governmental  agencies  concerned,  such  as  the  Weather  Bureau,  Steam- 
boat-Inspection Service,  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  Bureau  of  Light- 
houses, Life-Saving  Service,  and  Bureau  of  Immigration.  Emory  R. 
Johnson,  Ocean  and  Inland  Water  Transportation  (1906),  contains  a 
brief  historical  outline  of  the  activities  of  Federal  administrative 
agencies  dealing  with  commerce  by  water,  and  discusses  policies,  of 
governmental  regulation.  The  book  considers  the  causes  that  have 
led  to  the  present  condition  of  the  American  merchant  marine  and  dis- 
cusses the  means  of  building  it  up. 

The  pamphlets  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
Commerce,  entitled  Promotion  oj  Commerce,  contain  outlines  of  the 
commercial  services  performed  by  the  various  Federal  offices  and 
bureaus.  The  Congressional  Directory  is  a  useful  reference-book  on 
questions  relating  to  the  detailed  organization  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and,  beginning  with  the  issue  of  1877,  has  contained  summary 
statements  of  the  functions  of  the  various  administrative  departments, 
bureaus,  and  offices.  The  Checklist  of  United  States  Public  Documents, 
lySg-igog  (vol.  i,  191 1),  moreover,  affords  a  historical  outline  of  the 
originof  Federal  agencies  of  government  and  of  changes  in  their  organiza- 
tion, besides  providing  an  invaluable  bibliography  of  public  documents. 
Information  relating  particularly  to  the  most  important  of  the  execu- 
tive departments,  from  the  viewpoint  of  commerce,  is  contained  in  the 
publicarion  by  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  dealing  with 
its  Organization  and  Law  (1904).  John  A.  Fairlie,  National  Administra- 
tion (1905),  although  written  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  political  scien- 
tist, gives  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the  development  of  the  different 
departments  and  contains  a  concise  summarization  of  their  functions. 

Chester  Lloyd  Jones,  History  of  the  Consular  Service  of  the  United 
States  (1906),  is  a  study  of  the  origin,  history,  and  activities  of  the 
service,  based  on  official  records  and  documents.     It  contains  a  good 
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bibliography.  Emory  R.  Johnson's  paper  on  ''The  Early  History  of 
the  Consular  Service,  1776-1792"  {Political  Science  Quarterly^  xiii. 
No.  ly  March  1898)  gives  an  account  of  the  origin  of  the  service. 

The  Annual  Reports  oj  the  Commissioner  0/  Navigation  are  invaluable 
to  the  student  of  maritime  questions,  containing,  as  they  do,  not  only 
discussions  of  current  questions  of  governmental  policy,  but.embodying 
also  the  results  of  investigations  into  the  practice  of  this  and  other 
nations  with  respect  to  such  matters  as  mail  subsidies,  shipping  taxation, 
and  registry  laws.  The  statistical  data  concerning  shipping  and  ship- 
building, contained  in  these  reports,  give  a  clear  view  of  the  progress 
of  these  important  industries.  The  four  reports  on  Transportation  by 
Water  in  the  United  States  (1809-1913),  prepared  by  the  Commissioner 
of  Corporations,  contain  much  historical  material. 

W.  L.  Marvin,  American  Merchant  Marine  (1902),  is  popularly 
written,  but  contains  much  upon  both  the  romance  and  the  history  of 
the  merchant  marine.  William  Bates,  American  Navigation  (1902), 
presents  many  deatils,  but  the  book  is  poorly  organized  and  is  not 
so  much  a  history  as  a  brief  advocating  bounties  and  discriminating 
duties.  The  reports  of  the  Lynch  Committee  on  Causes  of  the 
Reduction  of  American  Tonnage  (House  Doc.  No.  28,  41  Cong.,  2  sess., 
1870)  and  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Commission  (Sen.  Doc.  No.  2755, 
58  Cong.,  3  sess.,  1905)  are  valuable  documents  dealing  with  the  history, 
decline,  and  means  of  re-establishing  the  maritime  interests  of  the 
country.  A  valuable  monograph  upon  shipping  and  ship-building  is 
that  by  J.  F.  Crowell,  "The  Shipping  Industry  of  the  United  States 
and  its  Relation  to  the  Foreign  Trade"  {Monthly  Summary  of  Commerce 
and  Finance^  Dec.  1900).  The  monograph  discusses  American  shipping 
policy,  historically  and  statistically,  in  a  scientific  spirit. 

Among  the  public  documents  uponwaterway  improvements,  mention 
may  be  made  of  the  Preliminary  Report  of  the  Inland  Waterways  Com^ 
mission  (1908),  which  contains  valuable  information  upon  current 
waterway  projects  and  policies.  Its  appendices,  particularly  those 
relating  to  State  canals  and  the  present  waterway  system  of  the  United 
States,  provide  a  more  comprehensive  picture  of  present  internal  water- 
ways than  is  to  be  found  elsewhere.  The  Final  Report  of  the  National 
Waterways  Commission  (191 2)  discusses  American  waterway  improve- 
ment policy  in  all  its  phases.  The  compilation.  Laws  Relating  to  the 
Improvement  of  Rivers  and  Harbors  from  August  li^  iJQOi  to  March  4, 
JQ07  (House  Doc.  No.  425,  58  Cong.,  3  sess.,  2  vols.,  1907),  together 
with  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Chief  of  Engineers^  United  States  Army, 
and  reports  of  Congressional  committees  on  rivers  and  harbors  appro- 
priations are  invaluable  sources  evidencing  the  historical  progress  of 
waterway  improvements. 
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Glam  fishery,  ii,  178,  192. 

Qay,  Henry,  and  the  tariff  bill  of  1824,  i,  219. 

Qayton-Bulwer  Treaty  negotiated,  i,  358;  u, 
141.  ' 

Qinton,  De  Witt,  work  of,  in  construction  of 
Erie  Canal,  i,  216,  220. 

Coal,  trade  in,  1860-1900,  i,  283. 

Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey,  work  of,  ii,  257. 

Coastal  plain,  easy  cultivation  of,  i,  10;  main 
products  grown  upon,  i,  11;  make-up  of. 

Coastwise  carriers,  proposed  Federal  regula- 
tion of,  I,  356. 

Coastwise  fleet,  increase  of,  1830-1850,  i,  342. 

Coastwise  lines,  after  1860,  i,  350;  competition 
of  railroads  with,  1850-1860,  i,  345;  owner- 
ship of,  by  railroad  corporations,  i,  356. 

Coastwise  trade,  after  the  Revolution,  i,  172; 
at  leading  seaports,  i,  339;  before  1789, 
I,  162-174;  beginning  of  the,  i,  162;  be- 
tween northern  and  southern  colonies,  I, 
169;  bibliography  on,  see  Internal  Com- 
merce; British  Navigation  Acts  and  the, 
I,  165;  development  of,  to  1830,  i,  332, 
1880-1900,   I,  351;  favorable  conditions 
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Coastwise  trade — cofUiniud. 

for,  in  northern  colonics,  i,  164;  foreign 
vessels  excluded  from,  i,  336;  1830-1850, 
I,  341,  1850-1860,  1,  345;  growth  of. 
1900-1912,  I,  353;  importance  attached 
to,  by  the  South,  i,  347;  incompleteness 
of  statistics  of,  i,  352;  increase  in,  -1850* 
1860,  1,  346;  law  of  1906  establishing  five 
"great  districts"  in,  i,  353;  legislation 
concerning,  I,  328;  nature  and  volume  of, 
in  1830, 1, 338;  of  Atlantic  and  Gulf  coasts 
since  1860,  i,  348-356;  of  Atlantic  coast, 
1789-1860,  1,  327-347;  of  Pacific  coast 
and  the  intercoastal  trade,  i,  357-363; 
ratio  of,  to  foreign  commerce  in  1789,  11, 
8;  recent  expansion  of,  11,  304. 

Coastwise  vessels,  Government  aid  to,  u,  303. 

Cod,  most  important  fish  of  commerce,  I,  150; 
three  grades  of,  i,  151. 

Cod  and  mackerel  fisheries,  vessels  engaged  in, 
1870-1910,  II,  174. 

Cod  fishery,  after  1789,  11, 161;  bounties  in  aid 
of,  ir,  162;  importance  of,  1789-1860,  11, 
165;  increase  in  fleet,  11,  163;  leading 
States  engaged  in,  11, 165;  of  Alaska,  11, 221; 
provisions  of  act  of  1819  regarding  the,  ii, 
163;  revival  of,  1786-1790,  i,  160;  statis- 
tics of,  1853,  II,  1^;  1860-1910,  11,  173. 

Coin,  -insufficient  supply  of,  i,  109;  scarcity  of, 
I,  82;  standard,  at  close  of  seventeenth 
century,  I,  82. 

Colonial  manufactures,  British  regulation  of, 
1,44. 

Colonial  trade,  and  trade  to  1789,  bibliography 
on,  if,  353,  369;  eflFects  of  British  legisla- 
tion upon,  I,  182;  ste  o/jo  Trade. 

Colonies,  commerce  of,  during  eighteenth 
century  to  outbreak  of  Revolution,  1,  84- 
121;  commercial  policy  of,  i,  54-65;  eco- 
nomic and  political  status  of,  1660-1700, 1, 
67;  illegal  trade  of,  during  Seven  Years' 
War,  1, 96;  important  land  influences  upon 
life  and  growth  of,  i,  7;  leading  industries 
of,  1660-1700,  I,  69;  maritime  trade  of, 
as  a  whole,  1660-1700,  i,  73;  statistics  of 
trade  between  Great  Britain  and,  1697- 
1776,  1,  120;  trade  of,  with  sections  of 
world  outside  of  Great  Britain,  i,  90;  trade 
of,  with  the  French  at  Monte  Cristi,  i, 
98;  value  and  distribution  of  trade  of,  in 
1769,  I,  92;  widening  of  breach  between, 
and  mother  country,  i,  157;  see  also  par- 
ticular colonies. 

Colonists*  landing  of,  on  James  River,  i,  22. 

Colony,  location  of  first  permanent,  in  America, 
I,  10. 

Commander  Islands,  discovery  of,  and  seul 
rookeries  on,  11,  216. 

Commerce,  authority  exercised  by  Parliament 
over,  1.  55;  beginnings  of,  i,  17-34;  clause 


Commerce — continued. 

of  the  Constitution,  11,  242;  colonial  laws 
regarding,  i,  56;  development  of,  resultant 
of  many  forces,  i,  3;  effect  of  wars  upon, 

I,  84;  Federal  regulation  of,  before  1789, 

II,  241;  geographic  factors  affecting  the 
early  development  of  American,  i,  3; 
growth  of,  after  establishment  of  National 
Government,  i,  184;  influence  of  consular 
service  upon,  11,  267-294;  in  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries,  organization  of 
American,  l,  175-189;  legislative  power  of 
colonies  over,  i,  54;  machinery  of  Federal 
regulation  of,  11,  241-266;  necessity  of 
revenue  from,  i,  144;  of  colonies  during 
Revolution  and  Confederation,  i,  122, 131; 
of  colonies  from  Peace  of  Paris  to  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  i,  105;  public 
regulation  of,  since  1900,  i,  321;  restriction 
o^  during  colonial  period,  i,  15;  value  and 
growth  of,  prior  to  Revolution,  i,  88; 
western,  the  beginnings  of,  i,  14;  see  also 
American  Commerce,  British  Commercial 
Policy,  Colonial  Trade,  Colonies,  Foreign 
Trade,  Internal  Commerce  and  Trade. 

Commerce  and  Labor,  Department  of,  organi- 
zation of,  II,  242. 

Commerce  Court,  created  and  abolished,  i,  320; 
II,  265. 

Commerce,  Department  of,  commercial  activi- 
ties of,  II,  255. 

Commercial  changes  of  the  opening  years  of  the 
twentieth  century,  i,  312-323. 

Commercial  conditions  of  colonies  at  close  of 
seventeenth  century,  i,  81. 

Commercial  legislation  during  the  Revolution, 

I,  133;  in  the  colonies,  summary  of,  i,  64; 
of  the  Confederation,  I,  142. 

Commercial  outlook  in  the  colonies  in  1790» 

II,  12. 

Commercial  policy,  of  England  toward  the 
American  colonies,  i,  35-53;  of  the  colonies, 

I,  54-65. 

Commercial  treaties  and  agreements,  special, 

II,  140. 

Commercial  treaties  of  the  United  States,  11, 

135-153. 
Common  carrier  on  the  sea,  appearance  of  the, 

I,  186,  189;  II,  118. 
Company  of  Feltmakers  of  England,  petition 

of,  to  Parliament,  i,  45. 
Confederation,  commercial  legislation  of  the, 

1,  142. 
Congress,  committees  of,  concerned  with  com^ 

merce,  11,  266. 
Coiiservation  movement,  the,  i,  323. 
Constitution,  adoption  of,  aids  trade  and  navi- 
gation,  II,  17;    provisions    of,   regarding 

commerce,  i,  173. 
Consul,  the  first  United  States,  11,  269. 
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Coofliil-ceiienly  duM  of,  ii,  286. 
Contular  afeotty  dutiet  of»  ii»  287. 
ConfttUr  idonn,  actt  of  185M856  cct»rduig, 
11,274. 

Coofulmr  reporti»  puUicationt  cootiiniiic*  n, 

290. 
CoBfular  tenrice,  act  of  1908  regafdint*  n*  284; 
acti  of  1790  and  1792  regardint*  n,  271; 
acdTides  of,  in  promoting  tnulc,  u,  290; 
appointment  of  director  of,  n,  284;  defects 
in,  n,  279;  eiFoftt  to  reform,  n,  279;  execu- 
tive actions  regarding,  ii,  279,  281,  282, 
283;  extension  of  merit  system  in,  n,  283; 
1789-1856^  II,  271 ;  Lodge  Act  r^irding,  ii, 
281;  organixation  and  supervision  of,  in 
1913,  II,  285:  origin  of,  u,  267;  pre-const>- 
tudooal,  II,  268;  reorganixation  of,  n,  281; 
unresponsive  to  commercial  needs,  1856- 
1906^  II,  276. 

Consular  service  of  the  United  States:  itt  his- 
tofy,  commercial  function,  and  influence 
upon  American  commerce,  ii,  267-2$^. 

Coowls,  duties  of,  ii,  270^  289;  duries  performed 
liy,1776-1789,  ii,  267;  le^slation  legarding, 
prior  to  1856^  n,  273;  personal  service  of, 
to  fiidlitate  trade,  u,  293;  required  to  cei^ 
dly  invoices  of  imports,  n,  273;  services  of, 
in  preventing  frauds  against  customs,  ii, 
293. 

Goosuls  and  eonsult-general,  number  of,  and 
salaries  paid  uh  m  1912,  u,  285. 

Continental  shdf  of  Noith  America,  descrip- 
tion of,  I,  5. 

Copyrights,  agreements  regarding  intemauonal, 
n,14i. 

Con  laws,  effect  of,  on  the  colonies,  i,  16. 

Corporations,  advantage  of,  i,  309;  devdop- 
ment  of,  i,  306;  evils  resulring  from  lack 
of  regulation  of,  i,  309. 

Corporarions,  Bureau  of,  esublishment  of,  i, 
321;  II,  263. 

Cotton,  beginning  of  "overiand  movement" 
of,  I,  247;  building  of  first  cotton  mill  in 
America,  i,  174;  exports  of,  1870-1900^ 
n,  67;  increase  in  crop  of,  1830-1837,  n, 
41;  industry,  imporunce  of,  to  coastwise 
trade,  i,  332;  trade  in,  1860-1900, 1, 278; 
trade,  middlemen  in,  ii,  129. 

Coxe,  Tench,  sutesman  and  author,  ii,  5, 6. 

Crab  flshery  in  1908,  ii,  193. 

^'Cropping  system,"  ii,  60. 

Cuba,  reciprocity  treaty  with,  ii,  344. 

Cumberiand  Road,  appropriarion  for,  ii,  320. 

Customs,  services  of  consuls  in  preventing  fraud 
against,  ii,  293. 

Customs  Appeals,  Court  of,  ii,  265. 

Customs  Service,  funcuons  of,  regarding  com- 
merce, II,  246. 


De  Bow,  J.  D.  B.,  on  the  indirect  trade  of  the 

South,  II,  44. 
Delaware,  commerce  of,  1660-1700^  i,  78. 
Delaware  River,  eariy  fanning  on  banks  of, 

I,  11. 
Derby,  Elias  H.,  mercantile  acrivides  of,  i,  185. 
Discriminating  duties  in  aid  of  American  shi|^ 

ping,  1, 139;  ii,  295. 
Domesric  commerce,  bibliography  on,  ii,  354, 

373;  Sit  sbo  Internal  Trade. 
Drawbacks,  chief  applicarion  of  policy  of,  i,  59; 

general  efFecu  of  English  system  of,  i,  48; 

in  aid  of  colonial  industries  and  trade,  i,  47. 
Dutch,  colonists'  trade  with,  during  Qvil  War 

in  England,  i,  39;  the  first  to  develop  ear 

tensive  coastwise  trade,  i,  162. 
Dutch  West  India  Company,  acrivides  of,  i,  29; 

chartered,  i,  28;  dual  sjrstem  of  traide  of, 

1, 29;  New  Netheriand  commerce  mooopo- 

lixed  by,  i,  176;  trade  of,  in  sbves,  i,  101. 

East  India  Company,  i,  185. 

East  Jersey,  a  dependency  of  New  York,  i,  68; 

sff  dso  the  Jerseys  and  New  Jersey. 
Eastern  States,  trade  of,  with  C^tral  States 

via  waterways,  i,  230. 
Economic  progress,  analysis  of  conditions  con- 
trolling, I,  3. 
Electric  railways,  growth  in  number  of,  1900- 

191Q,  1, 317. 
Electrioty,  use  of,  for  modve  power,  i,  317. 
Elkins  Act,  main  provisions  of,  i,  319. 
Embargo  Act  of  1807,  n,  7,  30. 
Embargo  and  non-intercourse  acts,  effects  of* 

on  coastwise  trade,  i,  334. 
Embargoes,  after  1777,  i,  133;  imposed  by  the 

colonies,  i,  63;  of  1813,  i,  212. 
English,  why  drawn  to  America  in  sixteenth 

century,  i,  17. 
English  boundes  for  encouragement  of  colonial 

industries  and  trade,  i,  46. 
English  Com  Laws,  repod  of,  i,  231. 
English  political  policy,  fundamental  feature  of, 

1, 147. 
Enumerated  articles,  colonists  evade  pajring 

dudes  on,  i,  43;  restricdon  on  shipment  of, 

1,40. 
Erie  Canal,  beginning  of,  i,  216;  eariy  traffic  on, 

I,  230. 
Exchanges,  functions  and  development  of,  i, 

300. 
Exploradont  lead  to  trade  with  eariy  settlersb 

1,7. 
Export  duties  of  the  colonies,  i,  59. 
Export  trade,  centers  of,  179(>-18O0^  n,  22; 

eflPects  of  Civil  War  upon,  ii,  54;  reasons 

for  growth  of,  after  1789,  ii,  15;  ///  ntio 

Foreign  Trade. 
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£iporti»  after  War  of  1812»  leafonf  for  to- 
cmae  ui»  n^  33;  dianset  in  fordcn  markets 
lbr»  190(>>1913>  11, 90;  chaogtt  in  nature  of, 
1900-1913,  u,  87;  dcettnadon  of,  1846- 
I860,  II,  SO;  domettic  1865-190%  11,  69; 
leading  of  United  Sutes,  1865-1900, 11, 66; 
of  merchandiie  from  United  States,  by 
continents,  1866-1900,  n»  75;  statistics  of, 
from  the  colonies,  1770^  i,  118. 

Exports  and  imports  of  the  United  States, 
value  of,  1815-1818,  n,  32;  1819-183%  n. 
38;  1830-1836»  n,  42;  1836-1846,  11,  45; 
1846-1860,  II,  48;  during  the  Civil  War, 
II,  55;  1865-1900, 11, 65.        , 

Eipress  service  (domestic),  origin  of,  i,  298. 

Express  service  (intemarionai),  companies  en- 
gaged in,  li«  125;  establishment  of,  il,  124. 

Extraterritorial  functions  of  consuls,  11,  288. 


Fall  Line,  location  of,  i,  9;  prosperous  dries 
along  the,  i,  10. 

Far  East*  direct  trade  with,  i,  185. 

Far  West,  internal  trade  of,  1830-1860,  i,  248. 

Farm  products,  trade  in,  1860-1900,  i,  282. 

Federal  regularion  of  commerce,  machinery  of, 
11, 241-266. 

Federal  Reserve  Act,  enactment  of,  i,  322. 

Federal  Trade  Commission,  organixarion  of, 
u,264. 

Feudal  system,  abolished  in  Japan,  11,  75, 151. 

Fiat  money,  use  of,  in  the  colonies,  1,  109. 

Field,  Cyrus  W.,  n,  127. 

Fish,  Alaskan  trade  in,  u,  100;  exports  of 
domesric,  183O-1860,  11,  165;  products, 
change  in  relarive  importance  of,  since 
I860,  II,  170;  resources  of  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts,  iiy  180;  why  so  plenriful  in 
North  Atlanric,  1,  5. 

Fisheries,  a  source  of  wealth,  i,  72;  as  an  inter- 
narionalquesdon,  11, 223-238;  Atlanric  and 
Gulf  coasts,  II,  179-201;  bibliography  on, 
II,  360,  383;  conservation  methods  to  per- 
petuate, n,  169;  development  of,  after 
Peace  of  Paris,  i,  106;  effect  of  Revolution 
upon,  I,  158;  Government  aid  to,  11,  304; 
Great  Lakes  and  the  Missisrippi  River 
system,  11,  202-210;  Great  Lakes,  1908, 
statistics  of,  II,  203;  Gulf  coast,  statistics 
of  principal,  1908, 11, 185;  Middle  Atlantic 
States,  statistics  of  principal,  1908, 11,  184; 
Misassippi  Valley  States,  1908,  11,  208; 
mMt  important  factor  in  New  England's 
development,  1,  6;  New  England,  1789- 
1860^  II,  157-168;  New  England,  since 
186Q,  It,  169-178;  North  Atlantic,  arbitr»- 
rion  of  dispute  regarding,  11,  231;  Pacific 
coast,  II,  211-222;  South  Atlantic  States, 
starisricsof  principal,  1908,  II,  184;  status 
o(  in  1789,  11.  9;  strugg^  with  France 
over  the,  i,  153;  treaties  of  1783  and  1818 


regarding,  n,  223;  Treaty  of  Washington 
in  regard  to,  n,  227;  United  States,  general 
development  of,  rinoe  1860^  11,  \€^\  when 
begun^  u,204;  see  dso  American  Fisheries. 

Fishery  industry  of  Atlanric  and  Gulf  coasts, 
starisrics  of,  1908, 11,  183. 

Fishery  products,  value  of,  1880-1898, 11,  170. 

"Fishery  question,"  begiiming  of,  11,  165,  223. 

Fishing-grounds,  North  Atlanric  coast,  richest 
in  the  worid,  i,  146. 

Fishing  industries,  aided  by  Navigation  and 
Trade  Acts  of  1660  and  1663,  i,  151. 

Fishing  rightt  opposed  by  British  Government, 
11,164. 

Floods,  measures  for  prevenrion  of,  11,  330. 

Forbes  Road,  i,  204. 

Foreign  Affairs,  Department  of,  creation  of, 
II,  244. 

Foreign  and  Domesric  Commerce,  Bureau  of, 
'  work  of,  u,  258;  publicarions  of,  11, 258. 

Foreign  and  domesric  trade  in  1790^  11, 6. 

Foreign  markets,  devdopment  of,  for  American 
manufactures,  1900-1913,  ii,#95;  growth 
of,  1865-1900,  II,  72. 

Foreign  trade,  abnormal  advance  in,  1815-1818, 
II,  31;  activity  in,  1790-1807,  n,  14; 
after-effects  of  Gv3  War  upon,  ii,  59; 
aided  by  European  wars,  11,  18;  changes 
effected  in,  by  CivO  War,  11,  54-63;  bibli- 
ography on,  u,  356,  376;  decline  m«  1807- 
1815,  II,  29;  dedine  in,  1819-1830,  11,  37; 
dedine  greatest  in  Adanric  States,  11,  39; 
destination  of,  11,  24;  encouragement  to^ 
by  Federal  Government,  11,  16;  extenrion 
of,  into  distant  countries,  11,  25;  ftom 
Civil  War  to  dose  of  nineteenth  century, 
II,  64-85;  from  Treaty  of  Ghent  to  Gvil 
War,  II,  31-53;  improvements  in,  1831- 
1836,  II,  41;  in  eariy  years  of  twenrieth 
century,  11, 86-97;  irregular  status  of,  1837- 
1846,  u,  44;  1847-186%  11,  46;  localities 
affected  by  growth  in,  11,  43;  mosdy  with 
Great  Britain  in  1790, 11.  6;  obstacles  to, 
1900-1913,  II,  96;  organixarion  of,  11, 116- 
134;  Stimulated  by  opening  of  inland  water- 
ways, 11, 42;  summary  of,  1815-1860,  II,  51; 
survey  of,  at  beginning  of  national  period, 
11,3-13;  widened  basisof,  1865-1900, 11, 81; 
wider  distribution  of,  1900-1913,  among 
United  States  ports,  11,  94;  1790-1815,  11, 
14-30;  see  also  Export  Trade  and  Exports. 

Foreign  trade  and  shipfiing  of  the  United  Sutes, 
tariff  provisions  concerning,  u,  335-351. 

Forest  products,  growth  of,  1900-1910,  i,  316; 
trade  in,  1860-1900,  i,  287. 

Forest  resources,  appropriation  of,  i,  71. 

France,  loses  her  continental  possessions  in 
North  America,  i,  155;  naval  warfare  with* 
II,  18;  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with, 
1778,  II,  268. 
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FniiUm»  Bettjaauo,  efltaUithment  of  postal 

unin  under*  n,  126. 
French*  acdTitiefl  of,  in  eariy  Newfoundland 

fisheiici*  I,  148;  fishing  operations  1>y,  in 

1578*  I*  18. 
Fccnch  West  India  Cdmpany,  trade  monopoly 

fjanin  to,  i*  94. 
Fuhon,  Robert*  i*  213. 
Fui^  Alaskaa  trade  in*  n*  99;  early  trade  in*  i* 

71;  Hudson  Valley  trade  in,  i,  7. 
Fnreeai  fisheries*  agreement  of  United  Sutes* 

Gteat  Britain,  Russia*  and  Japan  regarding* 

n*  238;  award  of  arbitraton  in,  ii,  237; 

controveiqr  over,  u,  235;  questions  sub- 

mtlted  regarding  arhitntion  of,  ii*  236. 

Galbjon*  Albert*  plan  of*  for  iotemannprove- 
mencs*  u;  520l 

GmkhI  Colin  of  Massachusetts  aids  the 
nsbciies^  i*  150. 

Genesee  Road*  i*  220. 

CSepgraphic  control*  general  results  of,  i,  15. 

Geogpnphic  influences  affecting  eariy  devdop- 
ment  of  American  oommerceb  i,  3-16. 

Giprgia,  products  raised  by  eariy  settlers  in,  i* 
11;  sctdement  of*  i*  69. 

Gilbert*  Sir  Humphrey,  Toyage  of,  to  Nevr- 
Ibundland,  i,  147. 

Girard,  Stephen*  mercantile  acriviries  of,  i,  186. 

Glaciadon  and  its  consequences*  i*  8. 

Goldy  discovery  of*  in  Alaska,  u*  99;  in  Aus- 
tralia* II*  46,  51;  in  California*  i*  358;  ii* 
46;  in  Colorado,  ii,  46. 

Gosnold,  Bartholomew,  names  Cape  Cod,  i*  148. 

Government  aid  and  commercial  policy*  bibli- 
ognphy  on*  ii,  361. 

Grain*  creadon  of  worid  markea  for,  u,  49; 
receipts  and  shipments  of,  at  Chicago^ 
1860-1900,  I,  272,  at  primary  market^, 
1900,  I*  273;  trade*  1838-186%  i,  231. 

Gnnd  Banks  fisheries*  i,  72, 146;  u,  173. 

Great  Britain,  indirect  trade  of  colonies  with» 
during  Revoludon,  i,  122;  stadsrics  of 
trade  between,  and  colonies,  1697-1776, 
I,'  120;  trade  of,  with  colonies,  1700-1780^ 

I,  74,  89,  after  Revolutvm,  i,  125. 
*^6reat  districtt"  established,  i,  336. 

Great  Lakes,  caiuls,  treades  regarding,  ii,  143; 
oommtsrion  in  control  of  waters  of,  ii,  329; 
district,  development  of,  i,  234;  growth  of 
shipping  on,  1830-1860,  i,  233;  growth 
of  traffic  in  cereal  trade  via*  1860-1900^ 
I*  274;  traffic  via,  1830-186%  h  231;  ves- 
sels on,  to  be  separated  from  railroad  con- 
trol, II,  334. 

Great  Lakes  fisheries,  after  187%  ii,  205;  culture 
of  fish  for,  II,  206;  growth  of,  1880-1906, 

II,  202;  location  of  eariy,  ii,  204;  stadsdcs 
of,  1908,  II,  203. 

"Great  Valley,"  locadon  of,  i,  12. 


Qreai  Wesiem^  first  steamship  for  transadandc 

service,  ii,  261. 
Grenville-Townshend  Acts,  1764-1770,  i,  48; 

final  results  o^  i*  49. 
Gulf  and  Adandc  coasts,  coastwise  trade  of* 

since  1860,  i,  348-356;  fisheries  of,  n* 

179-201. 
Gulf  ports,  coastwise  commerce  at,  1830-185% 

1, 344. 


Halibut  fishery*  1819-186%  ii*  167;  on 

coast*  II,  220. 
Halifax  Commisrion,  ii,  228. 
Hamburg-American  Packet  Co^  m  vices  of*  n* 

122. 
Hamilton*  Alexander,  oonstrucdve  work  of,  i* 

184,  303,  304;  u*  7. 
Harbors,  improvements  of,  ii,  319-324. 
Hamden*  William,  originates  the  express  sei^ 

vice,  I,  298;  ii*  124. 
Hawaiian  Islands*  exports  from*  ii,  103;  sugar 

industry  in,  ii,  103;  trade  with*  ii*  101; 

United  States  takes  possesrion  of*  ii,  101. 
Hawaiian  reciprocity  treaty,  it,  341. 
"Headlands  theory,"  seizure  of  fishing^esseb 

under,  ii,  225. 
Henry,  Patrick,  on  commerce,  i,  143. 
Hepburn  amendment  to  interstate  commerce 

act,  I,  320. 
Herring  fishery,  1789-186%  ii,  167;  in  1908,  n, 

197. 
Herring  industry  of  the  Great  Lakes,  n,  206. 
Hongkong  ceded  to  Great  Britain,  ii,  146. 
Hudson  River,  discovery  of,  i,  28. 
Hjrdrographic  Office,  establishment  and  work 

of,  II,  252. 

Dlegal  trading  of  colonies  during  the  Seven 
Yean'  War,  i,  52,  96;  with  the  French  at 
Monte  Cristi,  i,  98. 

Immigradon,  Bureau  of,  work  of,  il,  263. 

Import  dudes,  arddes  which  paid  most  of,  i, 
59;  between  1783  and  1785,  i,  135;  during 
the  Revolution,  i,  134;  four  purposes  of 
colonial,  i.  57;  1785-1789.  i,  136;  of  the 
colonies,  i,  56. 

Import  trade,  development  of,  1847-186%  ii, 
50;  effects  of  Civil  War  upon,  ii*  58. 

Imports,  changes  in  nature  and  source  of*  1900- 
1913,  II,  92;  growth  of,  1790-1807,  ii,  23; 
increase  in,  after  the  War  of  1812,  it,  35; 
into  the  United  States,  by  condnentSi 
1865-1900,  II,  80;  sources  of,  n,  78;  value 
by  groups  of  the  leading,  1865-190%  ii,  76. 

Imports  and  exports,  changing  reladons  be- 
tween, 1870-1900,  II,  66. 

Impost  dudes,  policy  of  various  States  regard- 
ing, 1776-1789, 1, 138. 

Impost  legislation  of  Massachusetts,  i,  136. 
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Impoft  •yitcm.  New  York  only  colony  thait 
continuouriy  maintained  an,  i,  57. 

Induttrial  and  commercial  changesy  1700-1775, 
1,86. 

Induatries,  American,  bett  first-hand  account 
of,  II,  5;  development  of,  1830-1860,  i, 
225;  in  1790,  ii,  4. 

Indunry,  differentiation  of,  i,  206;  growth  of, 
1900-191%  I,  313. 

Inland  trantporuddn  in  1789,  i,  203. 

Inland  waterways,  bulk  traffic  on,  i,  201;  de- 
crease in  traffic  on,  after  1900,  i,  318. 

Inland  Waterways  Commission,  report  of,  ii, 
326. 

Inspection  laws  enacted  by  the  colonies,  i,  62. 

Insurance  Gimpany  of  North  America  organ- 
ised, II,  132. 

Intercoastal  trade,  beginnings  of,  i,  358;  1869- 
1913, 1,  361. 

Intercolonial  coastwise  trade,  character  and 
Tolume  of,  before  1789,  i,  167. 

Intercolonial  trade,  beginnings  of,  i,  31; 
carried  on  via  England,  i,  42. 

Interior,  Department  of  the,  work  of,  regarding 
commerce,  ii,  253. 

Internal  commerce,  bibliography  on,  ii,  354; 
by  rail,  tonnage  of,  in  1910,  i,  200;  defini- 
tion of,  I,  193;  development  of,  1789- 
1830, 1,  202-223;  1900-1910, 1, 316;  expan- 
sion of,  1830-1860,  i,  224-253;  1860-1900, 

I,  270-295;  in  1810,  i,  210;  larg«  increase 
in  volume  of,  1830-1860,  i,  229;  larger  in 
volume  than  foreign  trade,  i,  193;  organi- 
zarion  and  management  of,  i,  296-311; 
**  right  of  deposit"  at  New  Oileans,  i,  206^ 
333;  summary  of  expansion  of,  1830- 
1860,  I,  250;  summary  of^  in  1830,  i, 
222;  summary  of  status  of,  1860-1900,  i, 
293;  volume  and  general  character  of,  i, 
193-201;  see  also  G>mmerce  and  Trade. 

Internal  improvements,  causes  of  opposition  to, 

II,  322;  Galladn's  plan  for,  ii,  320;  objec- 
rions  of  President  Jackson  to,  ii,  321;  see 
also  Rivers  and  Harbors. 

Intemarional  convenrions,  agreements,  unions, 

and  other  acts,  ii,  152. 
Intemarional  express  service,  ii,  124, 125. 
Intemarional  mail  services  and  payments,  ii, 

126. 

Intemarional  trade,  financing  of,  ii,  130;  organi- 

zarion  of,  ii,  128. 
Intemarional  Waterways  Commisnon,  ii,  329. 
Interoceanic  canals,  trearies  regarding,  ii,  141. 
Interpreters,  duries  of,  ii,  287. 
Interstate  Commerce  Commisnon,  a  strong 

administrative  body,  i,  320;  establishment 

of,  II,  264;  power  of,  over  carriers  by  water, 

11,  332. 


Iron  manufacturing,  beginnings  of,  i,  45;  legit- 

larion  against  colonial,  by  England,  i,  45. 

Iron  ore,  iron  and  sted,  trade  in,  1860-1900^ 

I,  285. 

Jamestown,    preference    of   settlers    at,    for 

mining,  i,  17. 
Japan,  commerdal  trearies  with,  ii,  149;  feudal 

system  abolished  in,  ii,  75, 151. 
Jay,  John,  ii,  15;  treaty  negotiated  by,  i,  143. 
Jay  Treaty,  not  satisfactory  to  United  States, 

II,  17. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  report  by,  i,  151;  ii,  7, 162. 
Jerseys,  the,  eariy  commerce  of,  i,  78;  reason 

for  slow  growth  of,  i,  68. 
Justice,  Department  of,  establishment  of,  n,  251. 

Kidd,  Captain,  i,  83. 

Labor,  Department  of,  establishment  of,  i,  242, 
263. 

Laconia  Company,  a  type  of  eariy  trading 
company,  i,  28. 

Lake  fish,  varieties  of,  ii,  203. 

"Land"  banks,  i,  110. 

Land  grants  to  railroads,  ii,  62. 

Life-saving  stations,  first  established,  i^  249. 

Lighthouse  Service,  work  of,  ii,  256. 

Live-stock  and  animal  products,  eariy  traaspor- 
tation  of,  from  the  West,  i,  239;  increase  in 
value  of,  1859-1899,  i,  261;  statiMcs  of, 
1900-1910,  I,  314;  trade  in,  1860-1900, 
1,276. 

Lloyds'  Assodarion  of  London,  the  leading 
organization  of  marine  insurance  com- 
panies, Ii,  133. 

Lobster  fishery,  after  1842,  Ii,  177;  in  1830,  ii, 
168. 

Locke's  "Grand  Model"  government,  i,  69. 

Lodge  Act  regarding  consular  service,  ii,  281. 

London  Company,  a  private  commercial  ven- 
ture, I,  23;  and  eariy  trade  with  Virginia, 

I,  21;  charter  annulled,  i,  24;  dissolution 
of,  I,  38;  financial  failure  of,  I,  22,  23;  first 
charter  to,  i,  21;  monopoly  principle  of,  i, 
24;  raises  funds  by  lotteries,  i,  24;  second 
charter  to,  i,  23. 

Louisburg,  capture  of,  i,  155. 

Louisiana,  purchase  of,  i,  209. 

Lumbering,  development  in,  1860-1900,  i,  263. 

Mackerel  fishery,  1819-1860,  ii,  166;  1860-1910, 

II,  173. 

McMaster,  J.  B.,  on  the  eariy  carrying  trade  of 

United  States,  ii,  27. 
Magellan  discovers  Philippine  Islands,  ii,  107. 
Mail  services  and  payments,  international,  ii, 

126. 
Manila,   commercial   importance  of,   ii,   107, 

112. 
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Ila&ufocturesy  deYdopment  of,  1830-1860^  !» 
226;  growth  of,  1806-1812,  i»  211;  in- 
creaae  b  exporu  of*  1900-1913,  ii,  88; 
progrett  of,  1860-1900,  i,  290;  three  impoi^ 
tant  Uwt  passed  to  restrict  colonial,  i,  45. 

Manufacturing,  development  in,  1860-1900,  i, 
263;  early,  in  the  colonics,  i,  72;  growth 
of,  1900-191%  h  315. 

Marconi,  G.,  transmits  first  wirdess  uansat- 
lantic  signal,  ii,  128. 

Marine  insurance,  ii,  132. 

Maritime  trade,  dangers  of,  i,  85;  of  colonies  as 
a  whole,  1660-1700,  i,  73. 

Markets  and  exchanges,  functions  and  develop- 
ment of,  I,  300. 

Maryland,  eariy  trade  of,  i,  31. 

Maryland  and  Virginia,  eariy  commerce  of,  i, 
79;  eariy  development  of,  i,  69. 

Massadiusetts,  impost  legislation  of,  i,  136. 

Massachusetts  Bay  G)lony,  eariy  trade  organi- 
sadon  of,  i,  26;  established  by  Council  for 
New  England,  i,  19;  organization  and 
management  of  commerce  in,  i,  27. 

Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  i,  149. 

J/tfy/oKVf,  I,  187;  size  of,  i,  181. 

Maysville  and  Lexington  turnpike  veto,  ii,  321. 

Menhaden  fishery,  after  1870^  ii,  200;  eariy,  ii, 
168;  of  New  England,  ii,  176. 

Mcinhaden  oQ  and  fertilizer  industry,  ii,  168, 
176^  199. 

Mercantile  system,  chartered  companies,  one 
expression  of,  i,  19. 

Mercantile  theory,  status  of,  i,  35. 

Merchant  carrier,  period  of  the,  i,  178;  ii,  117. 

Merchant  marine,  effect  of  Qvil  War  upon,  ii, 
61;  static  condirion  of,  to  1913,  ii,  97. 

Merchant  princes,  i,  185;  ii,  117. 

Merchants,  why  they  were  their  own  carriers 
in  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries, 
I,  179. 

Michigan,  first  iron  warship,  ii,  315. 

Middle  colonies,  profit  to^  from  West  India 
trade,   i,  16. 

Milan  decree  issued,  ii,  30. 

Minerals,  trade  in,  1860-1900,  i,  286. 

Mining,  development  in,  1860-1900,  i^  262; 
increase  in,  1900-1910,  i,  316. 

Mississippi  River,  an  outlet  for  trade  of  Ohio 
Valley,  x,  205;  decline  of  traffic  on,  after 
1860, 1,  269;  diversion  of  traffic  from  the, 
I,  246;  early  traffic  on,  i,  210;  effect  of 
dosing  of,  I,  206,  209;  increase  in  traffic 
on,  I,  209;  opening  of,  i,  206;  system, 
fisheries  of  the,  n,  207-210;  use  of  steam- 
boats on,  I,  213. 

Mississippi  River  Commission,  ii,  328. 

Mississippi  Valley,  commerce  of,  i,  242;  open- 
ing of,  XI,  47. 

Missouri  Compromise,  i,  337. 

Missouri  River  Commission,  ii,  328. 

Mohawk  Valley  Road,  i,  204. 


Molasses,  no  imposts  oii»  after,  1690^  x,  47. 

Molasses  Act  of  1733,  an  economic  and  polidcal 
blunder,  i,  44;  duties  imposed  by,  i,  100; 
provisions  of,  i,  43;  vigorous  protest 
against  enforcement  of,  i,  156. 

Monetary  condirions  after  Civil  War,  i,  295; 
as  affecring  commerce  in  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, 1, 108. 

Money,  basis  of,  in  cc4otties,  i,  109;  supply 
of,  after  the  Revoludon,  i,  135;  **  trade 
dollar"  coined  for  Oriental  trade,  ii,  75; 
see  also  Banking,  Panics,  and  Paper  Money. 

Monroe  Doctrine  announced,  i,  337. 

Morse,  Samuel  F.  B.,  invents  the  telegraph,  i, 
299. 

Most-favored-nadon  clause  in  treaties,  ii,  137. 

Mullet  fishery,  ii,  198. 

Mussd  fishery,  ii,  209. 

Napoleon  issues  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  ii, 

30. 
Nadonal  Banking  Act,  enactment  of,  i,  306. 
Nadonal  Government,  esublishment  of,  i,  184. 
Nadonal  Rivers  and  Harbors  Congress,  orgam- 

zadon  of,  ii,  326. 
Nadonal  Waterways  Commisnon,  report  of,  ti, 

327. 
Naval  stores,  bounties  on,  by  England,  i,  46. 
Navigadon,  Bureau  of,  work  of,  n,  262. 
Navigadon  Acts,  of  unquesdonable  benefit  to 

Colonies,  i,  50;  of  1651,  i,  39,  and  166% 

I,  40^  41;  origin  of,  i,  37;  prindples  em- 
bodied in,  I,  38;  see  also  Acts  of  Trade. 

Navigadon  laws  after  the  Revoludon,  i,  141. 

Navigadon  treades,  general,  ii,  135. 

Navy,  decadence  of,  after  CivO  War,  ii,  316; 
influence  of,  on  ship-building,  ii,  313. 

Navy,  Department  of  die,  creatiim  of,  ii,  252. 

New  Amsterdam,  trade  at,  i,  177. 

New  England,  commerce  of,  1660-1700^  i, 
75;  controlling  interest  of  manufacturing 
acdvides  of,  i,  77;  eariy  importance  of 
West  India  trade  of,  i,  32;  favorable  con- 
ditions in,  for  coastwise  trade»  i,  163; 
geographic  environment  of,  i,  15;  named 
by  Captain  John  Smith,  i,  25;  populadon 
of,  in  1700^  I,  67;  progress  of,  diecked  by 
King  Philip's  War,  i,  68;  rdadve  unim- 
portance of  slavery  in,  i,  102;  trade  of 
Virginia  with,  i,  32;  water-power  in,  i,  8. 

New  England  Coundl,  i,  25. 

New  England  fisheries,  development  of,  during 
seventeenth  century,  i,  148;  dominant 
posidon  of,  prior  to  1789, 1, 145;  exunt  of, 
in  1731,  I,  154;  prosperous  conditions  of, 
1789-186Q,  II,  157;  struggle  for  control  of, 
1, 149;  1789-1860,  ii,  157-168;  since  186Q, 

II,  169-178. 

Newfoundland,  discovery  of,  i,  18;  fisheries, 
made  known  by  Cabot,  i,  146;  Govern* 
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mentt  trouble  with,  regarding  the  fiihcriet, 
II,  228,  230. 

New  Granada,  treaty  negotiated  with,  i,  357. 

New  Jersey,  early  trade  of,  i,  30;  see  idso  Eait 
Jersey  and  the  Jerwyi. 

New  Netherland,  and  its  trade,  i,  28;  colony 
founded,  I,  18;  slow  derdopment  of  agri- 
culture in,  I,  30;  trade  opened  to  private 
residents  in,  I,  30;  see  ulso  Amsterdam 
Gxnpany. 

New  York,  canals,  opening  of,  i,  220;  coattiHse 
enuances  at,  1902  and  1911,  i,  354;  early 
commerce  of,  i,  77;  not  the  empire  colony, 
1,68. 

New  Orleans,  dedine  of,  in  coastwise  trade 
after  186(^  i,  350;  first  commerce  of  trant- 
AUegheny  sections  via,  i,  15;  internal 
commerce  of,  183O-1860;  i,  243;  trade  of, 
in  1818, 1,  214. 

Non-contiguous  possetdons,  bibliography  on 
trade  with,  ii,  359,  381;  trade  with,  ii, 
98-115. 

North  Acts,  1764-1770,  i,  48. 

North  American  Commercial  Company,  ii,  218. 

North  American  condnent,  beginning  of 
struggle  for  control  of,  i,  148. 

North  Atlandc  fisheries  dispute,  arbitration  of. 
If,  231;  deddon  regarding,  ii,  232. 

North  German  Lloyd,  beginning  of,  ii,  123. 

Northeastern  Sutes,  resources  and  industrial 
diaracterisdcs  of,  i,  195. 

Ocean  carrying  trade,  dedine  in,  ii,  121. 
Ocean,  first  steam  vessd  to  cross  the,  ii,  121. 
Ocean  mail  payment  law  of  1891,  ii,  311. 
''Opium  war"  in  China,  il,  146. 
Oriental  trade,  eady  tariff  providons  to  aid,  ii, 

336;  growth  of,  n,  25;  trade  dollar  for,  ii,  75. 
'Ovei^-sea  trade,  attempts  to  establish  line  ser^ 

vices  in,  i,  188;  first  organized  line  in,  i, 

186;  hindrances  to,  i,  180. 
Oyster  fishery,  after  1860^  n,  177;  Padfic  coast, 

n,  221;  prosperity  of,  after  185(^  ii,  189; 

stadsdcs  of,  1908,  ii,  186. 
Osrster  industry  in  South  Adandc  and  Gulf 

States,  II,  192. 
Oysters,  eady  method  of  marketing,  ii,  187; 

plandng  or  culture  of,  ii,  190;  shucking  and 

canning  of,  ii,  189;  transplanting  of,  in 

waters  of  New  England,  n,  168;  value  and 

quandty  of  market  and  seed,  1908,  ii,  191; 

where  found,  u,  187. 

Padfic  coast,  coastwise  trade  of  the,  i,  359. 

Padfic  coast  fisheries,  il,  21 1-222;  growing  value 
of,  II,  222;  introduction  of  Adandc  coast 
fish  to,  II,  222;  locadon  of,  ii,  211. 

Padfic  Coast  States,  resources  and  industrial 
charaaeristics  of,  i,  199. 


Palfrey,  William,  the  first  consul,  ii,  269. 

Pan  American  Union,  establishment  of,  ii,  264. 

^Panama  Canal,  general  effect  of,  on  inter- 
coastal  trade,  i,  363;  treaty  riegarding  die,* 
II,  142,  143. 

Panama  Canal  Act,  mail  contract  law  amended 
by,  II,  313;  providons  of,  regarding  carriers 
by  water,  ii,  333. 

Panama,  Isthmus  of,  intercoastal  trade  via,  i, 
358,  359,  361. 

Panama  Railroad,  beginning  of,  ii,  46. 

Panics,  1785,  i,  135;  1814,  i,  212;  1818,  ii,  36; 
1819, 1,  216;  1837  and  1857,  i,  252;  1837, 
1857, 1873, 1,  306;  1893-1895,  i,  306. 

Paper  money,  issue  of,  by  colonies,  i,  109,  after 
the  Revoludon,  i,  136;  see  abo  Money. 

Parcel-post  system,  inauguradon  of,  i,  321. 

Patroon  system  introduced,  i,  29. 

Peari  buttons,  manufacture  of,  in  United  States, 
11,209. 

Pdagic  sealing,  ii,  218. 

Penn,  William,  statement  by,  regarding  the 
fisheries,  ii,  181. 

Pennsylvania,  commerce  of,  1682-1700,  i,  78; 
eady  stock  raidng  in,  i,  211;  rapid  devel- 
opment of,  1, 68;  tariff  law  of  1785,  i,  137, 
139. 

Pennsylvania  Canal  system,  trade  via,  i,  235. 

Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  chartered, 
I,  237. 

Perry,  Commodore  M.  C,  negodates  treaty 
with  Japan,  ii,  150. 

Peter,  Hugh,  raises  capital  for  fishing  business^ 

I,  150. 

Philaddphia,  commerce  of,  in  1846»  i,  343; 

leading  manufacturing  dty  in  1830,  i,  339. 

Philippine  Idands,  become  an  American  colony, 

II,  107;  beginning  of  direct  trade  with,  ii, 
108;  commerdal  value  of,  ii,  112;  dis- 
covery of,  11, 107;  imports  into  the  United 
States  from,  ii.  111;  modification  of  tariff 
reguladons  in,  ii,  110;  tariff  regulations 
in,  11,  109;  trade  with,  under  Spanish 
dominion,  ii,  107,  and  since  American  ac- 
quiddon,  ii,  109. 

Piedmont,  extent  of  the,  i,  11;  products  of  the, 

during  first  half  of  seventeenth  century, 

1,12. 
Pilgrims  secure  patent  for  a  colony,  i,  25. 
PilougCy  regulation  of,  after  the  Revoludon, 

1, 142. 
Piracy,  end  of,  among  dvilixed  countries,  i,  83. 
Pitkin,  Timothy,  on  fordgn  trade,  ii,  14, 15. 
Pittsburgh  opened  to  railroad  traiffic,  i,  228. 
Planudon  farming  in  the  southern  colonies,  i, 

70. 
Plymouth  Colony,  eady  trade  organizadon  of, 

I,  25;  finandal  difficuldes  of,  i,  26;  found* 

ing  of,  1, 19;  purchases  rights  of  "Adven- 

turers"  in  England,  i,  176. 
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Plymouth  Company,  a  private  commercial 
venture,  i,  23;  territory  granted  to,  i,  21. 

Populadon,  and  economic  status  of  the  colonies, 
1660-1700,  1,  67;  growth  of,  1900-1910, 
I,  313;  in  1790,  ii,  3;  of  colonies  in  1700 
and  1760,  i,  85;  of  United  States,  growth 
in,  1790-1810,  I,  208. 

Porto  Rico,  acquired  by  United  States,  ii,  104; 
changes  in  commercial  situation  in,  since 
American  acquisition,  ii,  105;  control  of 
commerce  of,  ii,  106;  trade  with,  ii,  104. 

Ports,  regulation  and  administration  of,  by 
colonies,  I,  64. 

Post-ofiice  Department,  establishment  of,  ii,  251. 

Postal  service,  development  of,  I,  300. 

Postal  Union,  general  establishment  of,  ii,  126. 

Postlethwayt,  M.,  statement  by,  regarding  duty 
of  colonies  to  mother  country,  i,  36. 

Preen,  John,  an  English  merchant,  in  early 
colonial  trade,  i,  24.* 

Preferential  duties,  English,  in  aid  of  colonial 
industries  and  trade,  i,  47. 

President,  powers  of,  regarding  commerce,  ii, 
243. 

Pribilof  Islands,  discovery  of,  ii,  216;  lease  of 
sealing  privileges  on,  ii,  218;  international 
controversy  regarding  sealing  on,  ii,  235, 
236,238;  seal  rookeries  on,  11,217;  United 
States  secures  possession  of,  ii,  217. 

Pribilof,  Russian  navigator,  ii,  216. 

Price  fluctuations,  1865-1900,  ii,  64;  190O- 
1913,  II,  86. 

Pring,  Martin,  voyage  of,  i,  148. 

Privy  Council,  authority  exercised  by,  over 
colonies,  i,  55. 

Production,  small-scale,  I,  179. 

Production  bounties,  1785-1789,  i,  141. 

Protective  tariff  and  foreign  trade,  ii,  40. 

Public  Health  Bureau,  work  of,  ii,  250. 

Quarantine  service,  regulation  of,  ii,  250. 

Railroads,  beginning  of,  i,  221,  ii,  322;  begin- 
ning of  regulation  of,  I,  294;  competition 
of,  with  coastwise  lines,  1850-1860,  I, 
345;  competition  between,  and  coastwise 
carriers  after  1860, 1,  350;  connect  Central 
States  with  Atlantic  coast,  i,  240;  increase 
and  extension  of,  1840-1860,  i,  228;  in- 
crease in  traffic  via,  in  1860,  i,  238;  land 
grants  to,  ii,  62;  take  traffic  from  Miss- 
issippi River,  i,  246. 

Reciprocity,  Act  of  1815,  ii,  297;  Act  of  1817,  ii, 
297;  Act  of  1828,  ii,  297;  agreements  under 
McKinley  and  Dingley  Acts,  ii,  342; 
treaties,  ii,  298;  treaties  and  agreements, 
list  of,  II,  345;  Treaty  of  1854  regarding  Ihe 
fisheries,  ii,  226;  see  also  Treaties. 

Revenue  Cutter  Service,  work  of,  ii,  248. 

Revolution,  causes  of,  i,  123, 144;  commerce  of 
colonies  during,  I,  122;  commercial  legis- 
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lation  during,  i,  133;  eflTects  of,  upon 
American  commerce,  i,  122,  upon  Ameri- 
can shipping  and  ship-building,  i,  123, 
upon  the  fisheries,  i,  158;  import  duties 
during,  1, 134;  interstate  trade  after,  i,  172, 
maritime  condidons  after,  i,  184. 

River  trade,  active  period  of,  i,  241,  246. 

River  and  harbor  legislation,  controversies  over, 
II,  324;  from  1823  to  Civil  War,  321;  from 
the  Civil  War  to  1900,  ii,  323. 

River  and  lake  navigation,^treatie8  concerning^ 
II,  141. 

Rivers,  as  highways  of  inland  commerce,  i,  13; 
eariy  fur  trade  on,  i,  7;  fall  line  of,  i,  9. 

Rivers  and  harbors,  improvements  of,  ii,  319* 
324;  1789-1823,  ii,  319;  see  also  Internal 
Improvements. 

Rocky  Mountain  States,  resources  and  indus- 
trial characteristics  of,  I,  199. 

"Rolling  roads,"  I,  204. 

Royal  African  Company,  slave  trade  of,  I,  101. 

Royal  Mail  Steam  Packet  Company,  ii,  123. 

Russian-American  Company,  ii,  99,  217» 


Sagadahoc,  colony  planted  at,  i,  23. 

Salem,  trade  of,  with  Far  East,  I,  185. 

Salmon,  beginning  of  canning  of,  u,  213;  can- 
ning industry  established  at  Sitka,  it,  100; 
fisheries,  ii,  212;  quantity  canned,  1870- 
1910,  II.  214;  regulative  measures  by  Gov- 
ernment to  preserve,  ii,  215. 

San  Francisco,  arrivals  of  vessels  at,  1850-1853, 

I,  359;  center  of  Pacific  whale  fi6her>%  ii, 
220;  the  leading  trade  center  on  Pacific 
coast,  I,  361. 

Sandalwood  trade  of  Hawaiian  IslanJs,  il,  101. 
Sander S01U  a  typical  slave-ship,  I,  103. 
Sardine  canning,  ii,  175. 
Savannah  J  first  vessel  to  cross  ocean  with  aid 

of  steam,  ii,  121. 
Scotland  not  included  in  acts  of  1651  and  1660, 

1,41. 
Seal  fishery,  lease  of,  ii,  218;  profitableness  of, 

II,  219;  source  of,  ii,  216. 

Seals,  increase  of,  since  1910,  ii,  219;  reckless 
killing  of,  H,  217,  219. 

Seamen,  act  of  1915  regarding,  ii,  307;  legis- 
lation regarding,  ii,  305. 

Secret  Service,  establishment  of,  ii,  248. 

Settlements,  location  of,  in  1789,  i,  202;  in 
America,  planted  by  chartered  companies, 

f       I,  18. 

Seybert,  Adam,  ii,  15,  16,  24,  27. 

Shad,  establishment  of  hatcheries  for,  ii,  194; 
transplanting  of,  to  Pacific  streams,  ii,  222. 

Shad  fishery,  after  1860,  ii,  175;  early,  ii,  193; 
of  Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Bays,  ii,  196; 
statistics  of,  1908,  ii,  195. 
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Sheffield,  John,  Lord,  trhampion  of  British  ship- 
ping interests,  n,  13 ;  statement  by,  regard- 
ing Acts  of  Trade,  i,  51. 

Shellfish  fisheries,  ii,  177,  185. 

Shtnandoahf  destrucrive  work  of,  ii,  171. 

Ship-building,  American  tariff  concessions  to 
aid,  II,  300;  decadence  of,  after  Civil  War, 
II,  316;  early  acrivity  of  colonies  in,  i,  73; 
effects  of  Reydurion  upon,  i,  125;  influ- 
ence of  American  navy  on,  ii,  313;  policy 
of  United  States  towards,  ii,  295-318; 
registry  laws  regarding,  ii,  301;  srimulus 
to,  by  Spanish-American  War,  ii,  316. 

Ship  subsidies,  amounts  of,  1847-1858,  ii,  310; 
law  of  March  3,  1891,  ii,  311;  partial  re- 
vival of,  in  1865, 11,310;  1845-1872,  ii,  308. 

Shipping,  conditions  affecting,  after  the  Revo- 
ludon,  II,  10;  decline  in,  1807-1815,  ii,  29; 
disadvantages  of,  in  comperition  with 
Brirish  shipping,  ii,  11;  discriminating 
duties  in  aid  of,  i,  139;  effect  of  Civil  War 
upon,  II,  59;  effects  of  Revoluuon  upon,  i, 
124;  growth  of,  1790-1807,  ii,  27;  legisla- 
don,  act  of  1914,  ii,  347;  policy,  American, 
summary  of,  ii,  317;  revival  of,  in  foreign 
trade,  1846-1860,  ii,  51;  statistics  of,  en- 
gaged in  carrying  trade,  1789-1815,  il,  28; 
tariff  provisions  affording  protection  to,  ii, 
337;  treatment  of,  in  commercial  treaties, 
n,  138. 

Shipping  reciprocity,  ii,  295-299;  in  act  of  1815, 
n,  36;  list  of  treades  establishing,  ii, 
339;  results  of,  ii,  298;  tariff  provirions 
regarding,  ii,  338. 

Shore  line,  formation  of,  on  Adapdc  coast,  i,  6. 

Slater,  Samuel,  builder  of  the  first  cotton  mill, 
I,  174. 

Slave,  populadon,  growth  of,  1714-1790,  i,  102; 
trade,  close  reladon  of,  with  rum-manufac- 
turing business  of  New  England,  i,  103; 
trade,  1830-1860,  i,  248;  trader,  profit  of, 
1,  103;  sef  also  African  Slave  Trade. 

Slavery,  five  causes  of,  i,  102. 

Slaves,  first  sale  of,  in  condnental  America,  i, 
101;  tax  on,  i,  103. 

Smith,  Captain  John,  the  second  Cape  mei^ 
chant,  I,  22;  visits  New  England  coast,  i, 
148,  152. 

Smuggling,  three  facts  regarding,  i,  51. 

Society  of  Particular  Adventurers  for  Traffic 
with  the  People  of  Virginia  in  Joint  Stock, 
formadon  of,  i,  24. 

Society  of  Shipowners  of  Great  Britain,  i,  188. 

South  Adandc  ports,  coastwise  commerce  at, 
1830-1850, 1,  344. 

Southern  colonies,  coastwise  trade  b^|ween,  and 
New  England,  i,  169. 

Southern  States,  growth  of  internal  commerce 
in,  1830-1860,  i,  240;  indirect  trade  of,  ii, 
44;  resources  and  industrial  characteristics 
of,  I,  197. 


Spaniards^  mining  operations  of,  in  the  New 

Worid,  I,  17. 
Spanish  Succession,  War  of,  i,  83. 
Sponge  fishery,  ii,  201. 
Squeteague  fishery,  ii,  176, 198. 
Stamp  Act,  enactment  and  repeal  of,  i,  48, 100. 
Standards,  Bureau  of,  work  of,  ii,  260. 
State,  Department  of,  commercial  funcdons  of, 

II,  244. 
Steamboat-Inspection  Service,  work  of,  ii,  26L 
Steamboats,  first  use  of,  on  the  Mississippi,  i, 

213. 
Steamship  lines,  conferences  of,  ii,  123;  consolt- 

dadon  of,  ii,  123;  increase  in,  1850-1860, 

I,  346;  organization  of,  ii,  121, 122. 
Sturgeon  fishery,  ii,  196. 
Stuyvesant,  Peter,  administration  of,  i,  30. 
Sugar  Act  of  1733,  opposition*  of  colonists  to, 

I,  100;  provisions  of,  i,  48;  repeal  of,  i, 

49;  slight  effect  of,  i,  95. 
Sugar  industry  of  Hawaiian  Islands,  ii,  103. 
Swedes,  early  setdements  founded  by,  i,  30. 

Tariff,  concessions  in,  to  aid  American  ship- 
building, II,  300;  law  of  Pennsylvania, 
1785,  I,  137,  139;  legisladon  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, model  for  United  States  act  of  1789, 

I,  137;  policy,  adoption  of  protective,  i, 
336;  provisions  concerning  the  shipping  and 
foreign  trade  of  the  United  States,  11,  335- 
351;  reduced  to  revenue  basis,  i,  226;  revis- 
ion of,  I,  294;  system,  revision  of,  1909- 
1913,1,322. 

Tariff  and  tonnage-tax  laws  intended  to  pro- 
mote foreign  commerce,  American  ship- 
ping, and  ship-building,  tabular  digest  of 
provisions  in,  11,  349. 

Tariffs  imposed  by  foreign  countries,  1900- 
1913,  II,  91. 

Taxes  on  exports,  i,  140. 

Tehuantepec,  Isthmus  of,  intercoastal  trade 
via,  I,  362. 

Telegraph  service,  beginning  of  the,  i,  299;  11, 
127. 

Tobacco,  culture  of,  in  Porto  Rico,  n,  104;  ex- 
port duties  on,  1, 60;  exports  of,  1900-1913, 

II,  89;  favorite  method  of  smuggling,  i, 
166;  first  valuaible  import  from  American 
settlements,  i,  38;  hauling  of,  over  "rolling 
roads,"  i,  204;  indirect  exportations  of,  i, 
42;  medium  of  exchange  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  i,  82;  monopoly  of  importation 
of,  I,  38;  one  of  the  "enumerated  articles," 
I,  40;  profitable  culture  of,  in  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  i,  10;  reexport  of,  from 
Great  Britain,  i,  124;  use  of,  as  money, 
1,109. 

Tonnage  duties  levied  by  the  colonies,  i,  63; 

revised  by  law  of  1790,  i,  330 
Tonnage  taxes,  1776-1789,  i,  140;  modification 

of,  II,  299. 
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Trade*  diiect,  with  the  Far  Eatt,  i,  185;  of 
ooloniet,  alight  eflFect  of  British  tax  lawt, 
1764-1770^  upon,  i,  106;  Tia  Penntylvaiiia 
Canal  system,  i,  235;  via  the  railroads 
between  the  East  and  West,  i,  237;  with 
non-contituou>  possessions,  ii,  98-115; 
su  dso  Colonial  Trade,  Commerce^  and 
Foreign  Trade. 

Trade  Acts,  set  Actt  of  Trade. 

Trade  redpiodty  treaties,  n,  144,  340. 

Trading  companies,  place  of,  in  early  commerce^ 
1, 175;  prior  to  1664,  ii,  117;  sa  dso  indi- 
vidual companies. 

Tramp"  yessel,  services  of,.ii,  120. 

Transporution,  development  of,  186O-190(^  i, 
266;  1900-1910,1,316;  early  costs  of,  i,210; 
facilities  encourage  foreign  trade,  ii,  46; 
fadlities,  extension  of,  1830-1860,  i,  227; 
inland,  in  1789,  i,  203;  organization  of,  i, 
296;  public  regulation  of,  since  1900,1,319. 

Treasurer  and  Company  of  Adventurers  and 
Planters  of  the  City  of  London  for  the  First 
Colony  of  Virginia,  The,  i,  21. 

Treasury,  Department  of  the,  commercial 
functions  of,  ii,  246. 

Treaties,  commercial,  of  the  United  States,  ii, 
135-153;  establishing  shipping  reciprocity, 
list  of,  II,  339;  under  the  Articles  of  Con- 
federation, I,  143;  ^ei  also  Reciprocity. 

Treaty  of  Ghent,  foreign  trade  from,  to  the 
Civil  War,  II,  31-53. 

Treaty  of  1783,  provisions  as  to  fisheries,  i,  159. 

Ttidt  the  first  vessel  built  in  Boston,  i,  150. 

Trusts,  export  trade  developed  by,  ii,  134. 

Turnpike,  the  first,  in  United  States,  i,  204. 

Turnpikes,  building  and  aid  of,  by  the  States, 
I,  221. 

"Undertakers,"  functions  of,  i,  176;  monopoly 
of  trade  by,  I,  27. 

United  States,  economic  development  of,  1860- 
1900, 1, 254-269;  increase  in  area  of,  1830- 
186a  \  224;  increase  in  wealth,  1860-1900, 
1, 257;  increase  of  populadon  in,  183&-186a 
1, 224,  1860-1900,  i,  256;  internal  trade  of, 
1860-1900, 1,  270-295;  see  dso  American. 

United  States  Bank,  First,  i,  304;  ii,  19;  Second, 
I,  217,  304. 

Universal  Postal  Union,  esublishment  of,  n, 
127,  152. 

Vessel,  entrances  and  dearanoes,  stadsdcs  of» 
in  1769, 1, 171, 1865-1900,  u,  65;  tonnage, 
and  entrances  and  dearanoes  in  foreign 
trade,  186O-190Q,  ii,  61. 

Vessels,  dasdficadcm  of,  and  oompensadon 
allowed  for  mail  payments  to^  in  act  of 
1891,  II,  312;  fbrdgn-built,  repeal  of  law 
regarding  admisdon  o(  ii,  303;  gross  regis- 
tered tonnage  of,  in  1769,  i,  92;  registry 
and  enrollment  of,  under  law  of  1792,  i, 
330,  under  law  of  1793,  i,  332;  reguladons 
regarding  entrances  and  dearances  of,  i. 


Vessels — eontinwtd, 

331;  set  also  Carrying  Trade  and  Coast- 
wise Lines. 

Virginia,  Colony  established  by  London  com- 
pany, 1, 18;  commerce  of,  becomes  free  to 
Englishmen  and  others,  i,  24;  first  permar 
iient  colony  in  America  located  in,  i,  10; 
intercolonial  trade  of,  i,  32;  placed  under 
royal  government,  i,  24;  taxing  of  com- 
merce by,  during  Revolution,  i,  134;  the 
London  Company  and  eariy  trade  of,  i,  21. 

Virginia  Company,  i,  176. 

War,  Department  of,  establishment  of,  u,  245* 

War  of  1812,  causes  of,  ii,  18,  30;  effect  of,  on 
commerce,  i,  335;  results  of,  on  American 
trade,  ii,  32. 

Wars  of  England  favor  local  self-government  in 
colonies,  i,  56. 

Washington,  George,  i,  184;  ii,  174,  182,  271. 

Water  power,  devdopment  of,  by  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, II,  331;  New  England's  devdop- 
ment attributable  to,  i,  8. 

Waterways,  betterment  of  methods  and  agen- 
dtM  for  improvement  of,  u,  328;  "contin- 
uing contract"  system  for  improvement  of, 
II,  329;  Federal  reguladon  of,  ii,  33 1 ;  policy 
regarding,  1900-1912,  ii,  325. 

Wealth  of  United  Sates,  increase  in,  1860-190% 
I,  257. 

Weather  Bureau,  work  of,  ii,  254. 

Webster,  Danid,  espouses  cause  of  protecdon, 
1,220. 

West,  rise  in  trade  of,  after  War  of  1812, 1, 214; 
the  War  of  1812  and  growth  of  the,  i,  212. 

West  Indies,  beginning  of  Virginia's  trade  with, 
I,  33;  dosing  of  ports  of,  n,  12;  New 
England's  eariy  trade  with,  i,  32;  proposed 
retaliatory  measures  for  dodng  ports  of,  n, 
7;  restriction  of  trade  with,  i,  129;  resump- 
don  of  trade  with,  in  1763,  i,  99;  trade  with, 
before  1789,  i,  157,  during  eighteenth 
century,  i,  93. 

Whale  fishery,  after  Revolution,  ii,  10;  dedine 
of,  II,  161,  after  1860,  u,  172;  depressed 
condidon  of,  after  Revoludon,  i,  161; 
destrucdon  of  ships  engaged  in,  during  Civil 
War,  n,  171;  expansion  of,  after  treaty  of 
peace  in  1763,  i,  105;  extended  to  Padfic 
Ocean,  n,  159;  flourishing  condidon  of,  in 
Massachusetts,  ii,  160;  of  Padfic  coast,  u» 
220;  revival  of,  after  War  of  1812,  ii,  158; 
sutus  of,  in  1774,  i,  157;  1860-1910,  ii,  171. 

Whaling,  industry,  establishment  of,  i,  152; 
ships  increase  trade  at  Hawaiian  Islands, 
n,  102. 

Whisky  rebellion,  i,  211. 

Whitney,  Eli,  inventor  of  the  cotton-gin^  u  174. 

Wilderness  Road,  i,  204. 

Wilkinson,  James,  treasonable  nopatiations  of, 
with  Spanish  authorities^  i,  206. 

Windom  Conunittee,  report  of,  ii,  323. 

Wirdess  tdegraphy,  establishment  of,  it,  128. 
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